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With  beautiful  lines  below  and  aloft,  the  Mariposa  makes  very  little  disturbance  at  full  speed. 

Steamship  Mariposa  Exceeds  Guarantee 


THE  passenger  and  express  cargo  liner  Mariposa, 
first  of  three  sister  ships  building  at  the  Fore  Riv- 
er Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  for  the  Oceanic  Line 
of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
was  tested  very  thoroughly  in  a  three-day  sea  trial  De- 
cember 9,  10.  and  11 ;  and  after  successfully  passing  all 
requirements  was  delivered  to  her  owners  on  December 
14.  Her  maiden  voyage  will  be  a  South  Pacific  Cruise 
and  she  is  scheduled  to  leave  San  Francisco  on  this 
cruise  February  3. 

Mariposa  has  a  water-line  length  of  628  feet,  a  mold- 
ed beam  of  79  feet,  and  a  molded  depth  of  52  feet,  9 
inches.  Her  trial  draft  was  25  feet,  6  inches,  with  a 
corresponding  displacement  of  23,230  tons. 

Standardization  trials  were  carried  out  at  the  navy 
measured  mile,  Rockland,  Maine.  On  three  full  speed 
runs  she  averaged  22.274  knots  at  28,030  shaft  horse- 
power and  131.8  revolutions  a  minute.  Her  high  single 
run  was  made  at  22.843  knots,  with  28,270  shaft  horse- 
power and  132  revolutions  a  minute.  These  speeds  were 
checked  by  the  Pitometer  Log  installed  by  the  Kearfott 
Engineering  Company. 

On  the  12-hour  economy  run  Mariposa  averaged 
0.627  pound  of  fuel  oil  per  shaft  horsepower  hour. 

Mariposa  is  propelled  by  twin  screws,  each  driven 
through  single  reduction  gearing  by  a  Bethlehem  im- 
pulse-reaction type  three-stage  turbine.  Steam  for  these 
turbines  is  generated  in  twelve  Babcock  &  Wilco.\  wa- 
ter-tube boilers  of  the  interdeck  superheater  type,  with 
a  working  pressure  of  375  pounds  per  square  inch  and 


a  total  temperature  of  640  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Her 
boilers  operate  under  forced  draft  in  a  closed  stoke- 
hold. She  has  an  oil  bunker  capacity  of  6300  tons  which 
will  insure  a  steaming  radius  of  20.000  nautical  miles. 

She  has  accommodations  for  477  first  and  229  tour- 
ist class  passengers  and  a  crew  of  approximately  389 
persons. 

The  Mariposa  is  built  to  highest  class  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Shipping  for  seagoing  vessels;  meets 
all  requirements  of  the  United  States  Steamboat  In- 
spection Service  and  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service;  conforms  to  all  the  regulations  of  the  1929 
London  Conference  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  She  will 
be  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  February  is- 
sue of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 

A  number  of  representative  shipping  men  were  on 
the  trial  trip  as  observers  and  as  guests  of  the  build- 
ers. These  included:  Messrs.  Wakeman,  Schick,  and 
Gould  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd.;  Messrs.  Diericx,  Nichols,  and  Harris  of  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company;  Messrs.  McAllister  and  Ar- 
nott  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping;  Captain  Cox 
and  Commander  Wyncoop  of  the  United  States  Navy; 
Messrs.  Barnett  and  McGinnis  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board;  Messrs.  Petersen  and  Nichols  of  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company; 
President  Bardo  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany; Mr.  Heck  of  Lloyds;  Mr.  Metten,  consulting  ma- 
rine engineer;  and  Mr.  Frear,  consulting  naval  archi- 
tect. 

Captain  J.  L  Kemp  was  in  command  for  the  builders. 


Inboard  Profile  and  General  Arrangement  Plan  of 
the  Steamship  Talamanca  and  Five  Sister  Ships 


Talamanca  prr 


Important  Addition  to  Pacific  Shipping 

First  of  Three  Combination  Passenger  and  Refrigerated  Cargo  Steamers  Delivered  by  Newport 

News  Shipbuilding  6f  Dry  Dock  Company  to  the  United  Mail  Steamship 

Company  for  Pacific  Service 


AN  outstanding  vessel  of  the  year  1931  is  the  fruit 
and  passenger  steamship  Talamanca,  which  the 
Newport  News  Yard  delivered  on  December  12 
to  the  United  Mail  Steamship  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  United  Fruit  Company.  This  vessel  is  the  first  of 
six  practically  duplicate  ships  for  which  contracts  were 
placed  in  August,  1930,  all  of  which  will  join  the 
"Great  White  Fleet"  within  the  next  few  months.  The 
orders  for  three  of  these  vessels  were  placed  with  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company 
and  for  the  other  three  with  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation.  To  the  Talamanca,  therefore,  belongs 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  an  unusually  large 
number  of  new  sister  ships  and  practically  the  first 
American-built  addition  to  what  is  the  largest  fleet  of 
fruit  carriers  in  the  world. 

While  the  passenger  trade  is  an  important  part  of 
the  service  in  which  these  vessels  will  be  engaged,  as  is 
also  the  carriage  of  general  cargo,  the  carriage  of  fruit 
is  the  most  important  business,  and  in  the  final  analy- 
sis the  cubic  capacity  for  the  carriage  of  bananas  was 
the  determining  factor.  This  capacity  having  been  fin- 
ally fixed  by  the  owners,  as  well  as  the  speed  require- 
ment and  the  number  of  passengers  to  be  accommodat- 
ed, the  principal  dimensions  were  determined  by  the 
Newport  News  company  to  meet  the  stated  require- 
ments and  other  essential  features  of  a  seaworthy  ves- 
sel. The  general  design  was  then  developed  by  them  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  owners,  represented  by  H. 
H.  Robson,  general  manager  of  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment, and  Captain  D.  H.  Young,  Superintendent  of  New 
Construction  for  the  United  Fruit  Company.  Due  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  for  vessels  built  under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1928,  these  including  full  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  safety-at-sea  con- 
vention (1929),  and  in  at  least  one  important  feature 
in  exce.ss  thereof,  as  hereinafter  noted.  Careful  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  form  of  the  vessel  and  several 
models   were  tested   in   the  Washington   model   basin, 


both  towed  and  self-propelled,  before  the  final  lines 
were  adopted.  The  shape  of  appendages  was  also  care- 
fully investigated  to  reduce  resistance  and  facilitate 
stream-line  flow.  Twin-screw  bossings  as  fitted  em- 
body the  latest  ideas  developed  in  model-testing  bas- 
ins. In  line  with  the  best  modern  practice,  the  rudder 
is  also  stream-lined. 

Principal  characteristics  are  as  follows: 

Length  over-all  446'  9" 

Length  on  24-foot  waterline  430'  0" 

Length,  between  perpendiculars  415'  0" 

Beam,  molded  60'  0" 

Depth,  molded  to  upper  deck  34'  9" 

Maximum  draft,  molded  24'  9" 
Displacement  at  maximum  draft,  tons      11345 

Gross  tonnage  6963 

Net  tonnage  3183 

Cargo  capacity,  net,  cubic  feet  196000 

Fuel  oil  capacity,  tons  1450 

Fresh  water  capacity,  tons  626 

Ordinary  flat  bar  stems  with  a  slight  forward  rake 
were  adopted,  fitted  without  bulbs,  and  with  the  fore- 
foot cut  up  moderately.  The  type  of  stern  is  of  the  pro- 
tected-rudder  type  used  on  such  recent  vessels  as  the 
steamships  President  Hoover  and  President  Coolidge  of 
the  Dollar  Line,  the  steamships  Morro  Castle  and  Ori- 
ente  of  the  Ward  Line,  and  the  Florida  of  the  P  and  O 
Line,  all  of  which  were  built  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company.  This  type  gives 
better  protection  to  the  propellers  when  docking  and, 
in  association  with  a  stream-lined  rudder,  gives  a  form 
which  is  little  if  any  inferior  to  the  cruiser  type.  The 
rudder  is  semibalanced  with  a  cast  steel  frame  in  one 
piece,  to  which  the  double  plates  are  electrically  weld- 
ed, and  there  are  two  brass-encased  pintles  which  work 
in  lignum  vitac  bearings. 

The  Talamanca,  with  her  two  well-placed  masts,  one 
stack,  and  nicely  formed  stern,  presents  a  very  sym- 
metrical, ship-shape  and  handsome  profile.  She  has  a 
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combined  forecastle  and  bridge,  a  poop  with  a  short 
well  between  it  and  the  bridge,  and  three  tiers  of  erec- 
tions above  the  bridge  deck.  There  are  four  completely 
plated  steel  decks.  Eight  watertight  bulkheads  extend 
to  the  upper  deck  or  beyond,  subdividing  the  vessel  in- 
to nine  compartments.  This  subdivision,  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Convention  for  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea  (1929),  makes  a  two-compartment  vessel,  able  to 
keep  afloat  with  any  two  compartments  flooded.  The 
two-compartment  feature  is  one  of  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  making  loans  for 
ships  constructed  under  its  loan  agreements.  Incident- 
ally, it  may  be  remarked  that  in  no  other  type  of  ship 
have  these  subdivision  requirements  caused  such  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  construction  as  in  fruit  carriers. 
The  shorter  compartments  now  required  necessitate 
a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  air-cooling  units, 
and  these  additional  units  make  a  very  appreciable  re- 
duction in  the  space  available  for  cargo.  Consequently 
larger  ships  are  now  required  to  obtain  the  same  net 
cargo  capacity  as  was  available  in  earlier  ships  in 
which  long  compartments  were  permitted;  and  this,  in 
the  final  analysis,  means,  of  course,  a  material  increase 
in  the  cost  of  a  ship  to  carry  the  same  amount  of  fruit. 

An  item  of  special  interest  in  the  construction  of  the 
double  bottom  is  the  fitting  of  a  duct  keel  between  No. 
1  hold  and  the  boiler  room.  Its  object  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  piping  in  the  holds,  an  especially  desirable  fea- 
ture where  the  compartments  are  insulated.  Forward, 
where  the  ship  is  fine,  the  double  bottom  extends  to 
the  orlop  deck,  forming  a  deep  tank  for  fuel  oil  or 
water  ballast.  All  double-bottom  compartments  for- 
ward of  the  engine  room  are  arranged  to  carry  fuel  oil 
or  water  ballast,  and  all  compartments  aft  carry  fresh 
water  for  boiler  feed.  Additional  fresh  water  capacity 
is  provided  in  two  tanks  built-in  abreast  the  thrust  re- 
cess off  the  engine  room  and  between  the  shaft  tun- 


Thc  modern  Spanish  motif  used  in  the  interior  decorations  of  the 

Steamship    Talamanca    is    well    illustrated    in    this    entrance    lobby 

and  stairway. 
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nels  aft  of  the  refrigerating  machinery  room.  For  addi- 
tional fuel  oil  capacity  there  is  a  deep  tank  immediate- 
ly forward  of  the  boiler  room,  divided  into  four  com- 
partments athwartship,  the  two  center  ones  being  used 
for  service  tanks.  In  order  to  avoid  possibility  of  any 
oil  leaking  into  cargo  spaces  or  streaking  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  cofferdams  are  fitted  between  the  deep  tank 
and  the  cargo  hold,  also  at  the  sides  and  top  of  the 
tank.  These  cofferdams  also  permit  of  repairs  being 
made  to  the  tanks  without  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
ship  in  dry  dock. 

All  the  erections  are  of  steel  construction  and  all 
decks,  including  all  the  superstructure  decks  and  the 
tops  of  the  houses  on  the  boat  deck,  are  completely 
plated.  The  upper  deck,  in  the  well,  is  sheathed  with  an 
Oregon  pine  caulked  deck  and  teak  margins,  and  the 
weather-exposed  parts  of  the  poop,  bridge,  and  prom- 
enade decks  are  similarly  sheathed;  the  boat  deck  is 
sheathed  with  teak.  No  wood  sheathing  is  laid  on  the 
tops  of  the  boat  deck  houses — the  steel  plating  is  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  and  3-inch  Armstrong  cork  insu- 
lation is  fitted  under  the  deck  instead.  Within  the  sup- 
erstructure Selbalith  magnesite  floor  is  used  through- 
out, except  in  galley,  pantry,  and  toilet  spaces.  In  the 
passenger  accommodations  and  boat  deck  house, 
the  magnesite  forms  a  base  for  other  covering,  and  in 
the  crew's  spaces  on  the  upper  deck  and  in  the  poop 
it  forms  the  finished  floor.  All  floors  in  passengers' 
public  and  private  toilets,  and  in  officers'  toilets,  are 
laid  with  ceramic  tiles,  and  quarry  tile  is  laid  in  all 
galley  and  pantry  spaces. 

Passenger  Accommodations 

The  accommodations  for  passengers  are  in  keeping 
with  the  high  standard  of  "The  Great  White  Fleet"  and 
include  many  features  heretofore  confined  to  only 
the  largest  passenger  ships.  Among  these  may  be  cited 
such  modern  innovations  as  a  permanent  out-door 
swimming  pool  and  a  deck  ballroom.  Only  first  class 
passengers  are  carried,  accommodations  for  113  being 
provided  in  61  rooms,  all  of  which  are  outside  rooms. 
Two  suites  with  sitting  room,  stateroom,  and  private^ 
bath  are  provided.  There  are  six  staterooms  with  pri- 
vate bath,  eight  with  a  connected  private  bath  between 
two  adjoining  staterooms,  and  nine  rooms  with  pri- 
vate toilet  and  shower. 

All  rooms  with  private  shower  and  toilet  are  single; 
those  on  the  promenade  deck,  where  that  type  of  room 
is  fitted  exclusively,  also  have  a  sofa  berth, these  rooms 
being  amply  large  for  two  persons  when  desired. 

Single  metal  beds  are  fitted  in  all  staterooms;  in 
only  two  of  the  regular  staterooms  are  there  any  up- 
per berths.  A  number  of  rooms  are  arranged  with  a 
door  communicating  with  the  adjoining  stateroom,  en- 
abling the  rooms  to  become  en  suite.  The  staterooms 
are  fully  equipped  with  modern  conveniences,  such  as 
large  built-in  wardrobes,  combined  dressing  table  and 
desk,  electric  fan,  lavatory  with  hot  and  cold  running 
fresh  water,  and  a  complete  set  of  chromium-plated 
toilet  fixtures  for  each  person  the  room  accommodates. 
Each  stateroom  on  the  bridge  and  promenade  decks  has 
two  Kearfott  metal-framed  windows  of  the  vertically 
sliding  type;  staterooms  on  the  upper  deck  are  fitted 
with  a  special  pivoted-type  airport.  Mechanical  venti- 
lation is  supplied  to  all  staterooms,  the  amount  of  air 
being  regulated  at  will  by  the  occupants  by  means  of  a 
specially  designed  diffusing  type  louver  recently  de- 
veloped by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company. 
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Above,  a  foursome  in  one  corner  of  the 
smoking  room  and  the  doorway  be- 
tween smoking  room  and  deck  ball- 
room. At  right,  the  deck  ballroom  on 
the  Talamanca,  a  very  pleasing  feature 
f<  r  practically  open-air  dancing.  The 
long  trough  lighting  fixtures  are 
equipped  with  blue  lamps,  giving  a 
moonlight  effect. 
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The  dining  room  on  the  Steamship  Tala- 
manca  seats  110  persons  at  small  tables. 
This  room  is  paneled  in  Vehisote,  with  dec- 
orative mirrors  and  specially  designed  light- 
ing fixtures.  Note  the  attractive  box  drape 
effect  in  way  of  the  port  lights. 


The  principal  decorative  feature  of  the 
lounge  is  the  large  mural  by  Thomas  G. 
Skinner  depicting  a  tyoicallv  Spanish  rural 
scene.  This  very  comfortable  room  has  a 
ceiling  height  of  12  feet  and  is  equipped 
with  large  bronze  casement  windows. 


Promenade  and  bridge  decks  are  entirely  devoted  to 
passenger  use,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  bridge  en- 
closure is  similarly  used.  The  boat  deck  is  available  as 
a  sun  and  promenade  space.  Public  spaces  are  grouped 
on  the  promenade  deck.  Its  forward  end  is  enclosed  at 
the  front  and  sides  with  Kearfott  sashless  windows  to 
form  a  glass-enclosed  promenade,  and  at  the  after  end 
there  is  a  somewhat  similarly  enclosed-deck  ballroom 
which  adjoins  and  is  directly  connected  to  a  large 
smoking  room.  Forward  of  the  latter  is  a  stairway  lob- 
by which  connects  by  a  passage  on  each  side  of  the 
machinery  casings  with  the  lounge,  a  large  comfortab- 
ly furnished  room  with  a  hardwood  floor  which  is  used 
for  formal  dances  and  general  social  functions.  In  way 
of  the  lounge  the  deck  above  is  raised  to  give  a  ceiling 
height  of  12  feet.  Adjoining  the  lounge  on  its  forward 
side  is  the  forward  main  stair  lobby  and  immediately 
forward  of  the  latter  is  a  library  and  writing  room 
which  is  located  at  the  forward  end  of  the  house.  The 
windows  in  the  two  lobbies  and  in  the  library,  lounge, 
and  smoking  room  are  a  very  substantial  bronze,  case- 
ment type  furnished  by  Henry  Hope  and  Sons.  The 
main  entrance  lobby  is  located  on  the  bridge  deck  at 
the  forward  stairway,  and  the  purser's  office  is  direct- 
ly forward  of  it.  At  the  after  stair  lobby  on  the  bridge 
deck  there  is  a  gift  shop,  aft  of  which  is  a  barber  shop. 
The  main  dining  saloon  is  located  on  the  upper  deck 
forward  of  the  main  stairway  and  has  a  seating  capa- 
city of  108  at  small  tables.  Immediately  aft  of  the  din- 
ing room  are  the  main  galley  and  pantry  spaces  which 
are  fully  equipped  with  modern  cooking  and  food-serv- 


ing appliances,  most  of  which,  including  the  ranges, 
are  electrically  operated,  supplied  by  Edison  General 
Electric  Appliance  Co.  At  the  after  end  of  the  bridge 
deck  there  is  an  open-air  swimming  pool.  A  hospital, 
exclusively  for  passengers  is  provided  (in  addition  to 
a  crew's  hospital)  adjoining  the  doctor's  office,  and 
there  is  also  a  well-equipped  surgery. 

The  architectural  design,  interior  decorations,  and 
furnishing  of  all  public  spaces  is  the  work  of  Barnet 
Phillips  and  J.  P.  Kiesecker,  Associates.  Modern  Span- 
ish is  the  dominant  note  which  is  very  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  vessel's  service  is  with  Latin 
American  countries.  The  stenciled  ceilings  which  are 
such  a  prominent  feature  of  that  type  of  architecture 
have  been  admirably  carried  out  in  the  library,  main 
lobby,  lounge,  smoking  room,  and  deck  ballroom.  In  the 
lounge  a  large  oil  painting  by  Thomas  C.  Skinner  de- 
picts a  typical  Spanish  setting.  In  the  dining  room  and 
lounge  a  paint  finish  is  used,  and  all  lobbies,  the  lib- 
rary, the  passages  in  the  promenade  deck  house  and 
the  main  stairways  are  paneled  in  mahogany  stained  a 
dark  brown.  The  smoking  room  is  paneled  in  specky 
cypress,  with  a  corresponding  beamed  ceiling,  forming 
a  very  distinctive  design. 

The  paneling  in  public  rooms,  except  as  otherwise 
noted,  is  of  Vehisote  finished  in  white,  cream  and  pas- 
tel shades  of  paint  to  suit  the  decorative  scheme  of  the 
particular  room. 

Electric  fixtures  are  all  of  special  design  to  harmon- 
ize with  the  treatment  of  individual  spaces.  In  the 
deck  ballroom   the   general    lighting   is   furnished   by 
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equipped  with  Kearfott  sashless  windows. 


Spanish  lanterns,  finished  in  antique  iron,  and  for 
night  dancing  there  are  trough  lighting  fixtures  with 
heavy  corrugated  crystal  glass  panels  located  in  the 
cornices  at  convenient  stations.  These  fixtures  are 
fitted  with  blue  lamps  to  give  a  moonlight  effect  in 
conjunction  with  a  flood  of  yellow  light  coming  from 
troughs  concealed  in  flower  boxes  at  the  after  corners 
of  the  room  and  from  a  large  flower  box  located  in  the 
smoking  room  under  the  large  windows  which  open  in- 
to the  ballroom. 

Except  in  the  lounge  and  deck  ballroom  the  floor 
covering  in  all  of  the  public  spaces,  including  lobbies 
and  passages,  is  rubber  tile  furnished  by  the  U.  S. 
Rubber  Company  and  laid  by  the  shipbuilders.  A  hard- 
wood floor  is  laid  in  the  lounge  and  a  calked  teak  deck 
with  wax  finish  in  the  deck  ballroom. 

A  centralized  radio  system  of  the  latest  type  is  an- 
other of  the  many  modern  features  provided  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  passengers.  This  is  located  in  a  sep- 
arate room  amidships  on  the  promenade  deck,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  transmitting  radio  broadcast  re- 
ception programs  or  phonograph  recordings  to  loud 
speakers  located  in  the  dining  saloon,  lounge,  smoking 
room,  and  deck  ballroom.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
plugging  in  speakers  on  the  open  promenade  deck. 

Cargo  Arrangements 

Subdivision  of  the  hull  provides  two  cargo  holds 
forward  of  the  machinery  spaces  and  two  aft. 
With  the  four  complete  decks  in  the  hull  there  are 
therefore  fourteen  compartments  for  cargo,  eight  for- 
ward and  six  aft.  There  are  no  cargo  spaces  under  the 
orlop  deckaft.AlI  cargo  spaces  are  completelyinsulated 
with  Armstrong  regranulated  cork,  and  the  void  spaces 
not  filled  by  the  latter  are  filled  with  cowhair.  The  en- 
tire cargo  space  is  provided  with  air-cooled  refrigera- 
tion, the  two  sides  of  each  compartment  for  its  entire 
length  being  fitted  with  air  ducts  through  which  the 
cold  air  discharges  at  the  bottom  underneath  the  port- 
able wood  gratings  which  cover  the  entire  deck  area. 
The  arranBrement  of  the  air  ducts  is  an  original  one  de- 
vised by  H.  H.  Robson,  General  Manager  of  the  Marine 
Department  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  and  provides 
for  an  equable  distribution  of  air  throughout  the  length 
of  each  compartment.  The  system  provides  for  close 
regulation  of  the  air  supply  by  means  of  adjustable 
louvers  which  are  so  located  as  to  be  readily  accessible 
at  any  time.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  admission 
of  fresh  air.  as  and  when  desired,  and  the  escape  of  vi- 
tiated air.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  small   compart- 


ments at  the  ends  of  the  vessel,  each  compartment  has 
individual  air  cooling  and  circulating  units.  The  whole 
carefully  designed  arrangement  for  providing  air  cir- 
culation throughout  the  cargo  spaces  is  based  on  the 
long  and  extensive  experience  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany in  the  successful  carriage  of  bananas  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped 
plant  of  its  kind  afloat  for  that  purpose.  Particular  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  lighting  of  the  refriger- 
ated cargo  spaces.  Porcelain  enameled  steel  parabolite 
type  lighting  fixtures,  each  with  one  100-watt  lamp, 
are  mounted  around  all  sides  of  each  compartment, 
about  25  feet  apart,  and  are  set  in  heavy  wood  frames 
for  protection  against  mechanical  injur>'. 

For  the  carriage  of  special  refrigerated  cargo,  such 
as  meats  or  other  foodstuffs  which  require  low  tem- 
peratures, a  separate  compartment  is  provided  at  the 
after  end  of  the  main  deck.  This  compartment  is  fitted 
with  air  ducts  at  the  sides  the  same  as  in  the  other 
cargo  spaces  and  is  thus  available  as  an  integral  part 
of  No.  4  main  'tween  decks  for  the  carriage  of  fruit.  It 
is  also  fitted  with  cooling  coils  and  when  desired  for 
special  use  it  may  be  entirely  insulated  from  the  rest 
of  the  compartment  and  cooled  by  an  entirely  separate 
refrigerating  plant,  which  is  provided  especially  for  it. 

South-bound  the  cargo  carried  is  a  general  one.  steel 
products  being  an  important  item.  Complete  facilities 
are  therefore  provided  for  handling  miscellaneous  car- 
go, and  especially  long  hatches  are  fitted  in  the  decks 
in  No.  2  hold  in  order  that  rails  and  similar  long  units 
may  be  readily  stowed.  Each  of  the  four  main  holds  has 
a  weather-deck  hatch  which  is  served  by  two  5-ton 
booms,  and  at  No.  2  hatch  there  is  a  30-ton  boom  for 
handling  especially  heavy  items.  In  addition  to  the 
main  hatches  there  are  two  wing  hatches  fitted  in  the 
main  deck  in  No.  2  and  No.  3  holds.  These  are  princi- 
pally for  use  in  the  handling  of  bananas,  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  which  are  done  by  means  of  portable 
conveyors.  Each  of  the  main  'tween  deck  compart- 
ments is  also  fitted  with  a  double  cargo  port  on  each 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  in  addition  single  ports  are  fit- 
ted in  No.  2  and  No.  3.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
vessel  is  very  well  equipped  for  the  efficient  handling 
of  all  of  the  different  types  of  cargo  it  will  be  called 
upon  to  transport. 

Talamanca  and  sister  ships  will  operate  under  a 
mail  contract,  and  provision  has  therefore  been  made 
for  the  carriage  of  bulk  mail  and  postal  matter.  For 
this  purpose  a  special  mail  compartment  is  fitted  up  on 
the  starboard  side  of  the  main  deck  abreast  the  engine 


casing  with  direct  access  from  the  amidships  storing 
ports.  A  strong  room  for  the  carriage  of  bullion  is  fit- 
ted in  the  mail  room. 

Refrigerating  Machinery 

The  Talamanca  and  sister  ships  have  three  separate 
and  entirely  independent  refrigei'ating  plants,  one  for 
the  air-cooled  cargo  space,  one  for  the  special  cargo 
space,  and  one  for  ship's  stores. 

The  refrigerating  machinery'  for  the  main  cargo  is 
located  immediately  aft  of  the  main  engine  room  under 
the  orlop  deck,  the  compressors  and  brine  pump  mo- 
tors in  the  thrust  recess,  and  the  rest  of  the  plant  in 
a  water-tight  compartment  aft  thereof.  This  plant  is  a 
carbon  dioxide  compression,  brine  circulating  type  in 
three  units,  the  individual  members  of  which  are  driv- 
en by  electric  motors.  The  capacity  of  this  plant  is 
such  as  to  provide  the  necessary  reduction  of  temper- 
ature of  the  cargo  space  under  tropical  conditions, 
within  a  reasonably  short  time. 

The  refrigerating  plant  for  the  special  cargo  space 
is  a  semi-automatic,  direct-expansion,  ammonia  type, 
with  a  2-cylinder  single-acting  compressor  driven  by 
an  electric  motor.  It  is  located  in  a  gas-tight  compart- 
ment on  the  main  deck  aft,  adjoining  the  cargo  space 
for  which  it  is  used. 

For  the  ship's  cold  storage  rooms  and  the  main  pan- 
try refrigerators,  there  is  a  carbon  dioxide  plant  locat- 
ed on  the  port  side  of  the  main  deck,  abreast  the  engine 
room.  This  plant  consists  of  two  motor-driven  compres- 
sors, one  brine  cooler,  two  centrifugal  brine  circulat- 
ing pumps,  one  condenser,  and  one  circulating  water 
pump. 

All  refrigerating  machinery  was  supplied  by  the 
York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation. 

Mechanical  Ventilation 

For  circulating  air  in  the  refrigerated  cargo  spaces 
motor-driven  fans  are  fitted  in  connection  with  the 
cooling  units.  Mechanical  supply  ventilation  is  provid- 
ed for  supplementary  air  for  these  fans. 

Special  provision  has  been  made  for  the  ventilation 
of  all  machinery  spaces,  each  separate  compartment  be- 
ing provided  with  mechanical  supply  systems.  An  un- 
usual feature  is  the  fitting  of  such  systems  to  the 
boiler  room.  For  the  latter  two  10.000-cubic  feet  per 
minute  fans  of  the  American  Blower  Company's  H.S.  or 
nonoverloading  type,  located  on  the  boat  deck,  are  con- 
nected to  the  boiler  room  natural  ventilation  trunks,  a 
damper  being  fitted  in  the  latter  below  the  cowl  and 
above  the  fan  connection.  These  fans  ensure  an  ade- 
quate circulation  of  air  in  the  boiler  room  when  the 
vessel  is  in  port,  or  operating  under  reduced  power; 
under  normal  operations,  in  temperature  climates, 
these  fans  are  not  used,  since  natural  ventilation  and 
the  circulation  of  air  provided  by  the  forced  draft  fans 
and  the  movement  of  the  ship  provide  adequately  for 
the  personnel.  For  the  ventilation  of  the  main  engine 
room  there  are  three  separate  supply  sytems,  which  al- 
so supply  the  refrigerating  machinery  room  for  ship's 
stores,  which  is  located  on  the  port  side  of  the  main 
deck  abreast  the  engine  casing.  A  750-cubic  feet  per 
minute  exhaust  fan  is  provided  to  eliminate  the  humid- 
ifying effect  of  the  main  turbine  gland  leak-offs.  The 
main  refrigerating  machinery  room  aft  of  the  engine 
room  is  provided  with  a  separate  supply  system,  and 
exhaust  ventilation  is  provided  for  the  refrigerating 
machinery  room  aft  on  the  main  deck. 
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A  very  complete  arrangement  of  mechanical  venti- 
lation is  provided  for  all  passenger  and  crew  spaces, 
and  for  galleys,  pantries,  and  storerooms.  There  are 
seven  separate  supply  systems  and  four  exhaust  sys- 
tems. Four  of  the  supply  systems  have  air  heaters  con- 
nected to  the  fans,  thus  forming  a  combined  heating 
and  ventilating  arrangement  for  all  public  spaces,  all 
passenger  staterooms,  all  officers'  and  engineers' 
quarters  on  boat  deck,  all  crew's  quarters  and  mess 
rooms  amidships  on  upper  deck,  and  to  mail  room, 
storerooms,  and  banana  ripening  room  on  the  main 
deck.  For  the  crew's  quarters  and  galley  in  the  poop, 
and  the  crew's  hospital,  there  are  both  supply  and  ex- 
haust systems;  no  air  heaters  are  fitted  in  the  supply 
system  to  these  spaces,  all  heating  being  done  by 
steam  radiators.  The  main  galley  and  pantry  spaces 
have  their  own  special  ventilating  systems,  one  sup- 
ply and  one  exhaust  being  provided  for  their  exclusive 
use.  The  smoking  room  is  provided  with  mechanical  ex- 
haust as  well  as  with  heated  air  supply.  Exhaust  venti- 
lation is  also  provided  for  all  bath,  shower,  and  toilet 
spaces,  and  for  winch  control  rooms. 

All  fans  and  air  heaters  are  American  Blower  Com- 
pany's make,  driven  by  General-Electric  motors. 

Hull  Auxiliaries 

All  power  auxiliary  machinery  throughout  the  vessel 
is  electrically  operated,  General-Electric  motors  being 
used  throughout. 

The  eight  cargo  winches  were  furnished  by  the  Lid- 
gerwod  Mfg.  Company.  They  are  of  the  reversible, 
single-drum  type,  driven  by  General-Electric  35-horse- 
power  water-proof  motors  through  double  reduction 
cut  spur  gears.  One  of  the  winches  at  No.  2  hatch  has 
an  additional  spur  gear  train  which  operates  an  exten- 
sion shaft  fitted  with  two  warping  heads. 

Two  reversible  capstans  are  fitted  forward  and  on 
the  poop  deck.  A  winch  of  the  reversible,  worm  geared 
type  is  fitted  with  an  extension  shaft  having  warping 
heads  so  arranged  that  the  winch  may  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  emergency  steering  gear.  Each  cap- 
stan and  the  warping  winch  is  driven  by  a  35-horse-  • 
power  motor.  Four  Watson-Stillman  wire  rope  nippers 
are  installed,  two  on  the  forecastle  deck  and  two  on  the 
poop  deck. 

The  Hyde  windlass,  driven  by  a  60-horsepower  elect- 
ric motor  is  capable  of  handling  the  two  main  bower 
anchors  and  their  cables  simultaneously. 

Steering  gear  of  the  electro-hydraulic  type  was  sup- 
plied by  the  American  Engineering  Company.  The 
double  rams  are  12  inches  in  diameter  and  are  mounted 
forward  of  the  rudder  stock,  with  their  axes  athwart- 
ship.  Each  of  the  two  pumping  sets  consists  of  a  low- 
pressure  12  Hele-Shaw  pump  driven  through  a  flexible 
coupling  by  a  30-horsepower  motor,  which  is  fitted  with 
a  solenoid-operated  shoe  brake  in  order  to  permit  op- 
erating either  unit  with  the  stop  valves  to  the  other 
unit  open.  The  steering  gear  may  be  controlled  from 
the  pilot  house  by  hydraulic  telemotor,  or  by  a  Sperry 
two-unit  gyro-pilot.  A  trick  wheel  in  the  steering  en- 
gine space  is  provided  for  local  control,  and  there  is 
also  a  steering  stand  on  the  docking  bridge,  which  is 
connected  to  the  trick  wheel  by  shafting  and  gears. 

For  handling  the  lifeboats,  there  are  two  motor-driv- 
en winches  located  on  the  boat  deck,  each  with  a  15- 
horsepower  motor  and  provided  with  dynamic  braking 
in  the  off  and  lowering  positions.  Four  hoisting  speeds 
and  one  lowering  opeed  are  provided. 
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TTic  Talamanca  and  her  ristor  ships 
have  three  separate  independent  re- 
frigerating; plants,  one  for  the  air- 
cooled  cargo  space,  principally  ap- 
plied to  the  carriage  of  bananas; 
one  for  the  special  cargo  space;  and 
one  for  ship's  stores.  Our  illustra- 
tion shows  the  compressors  for  the 
refrigerating  plant  for  the  air-cool- 
eH  cT^jo  space.  The  refrigerating 
plant  is  by  the  York  Ice  Machinery 
Corp'^r^tion;  the  motors  are  Gen- 
eral-Electric. 
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Each  of  the  two  accommodation  ladders  is  handled 
by  a  Lo  Hed  electric  hoist,  furnished  by  American  En- 
gineering Company.  The  hoists  are  mounted  on  special 
davits,  on  which  a  water-proof  push-button  control  sta- 
tion is  also  mounted. 

Lifesaving  and  Navigating  Equipment 

Lifeboat  capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  en- 
tire number  of  persons  on  board  is  provided  in  five  26- 
foot  metallic  lifeboats  and  one  26-foot  motor  lifeboat. 
Built  of  Armco  iron  and  furnished  by  the  C.  M.  Lane 
Lifeboat  Company,  these  boats  are  handled  by  six  sets 
of  Lane  mechanical  davits.  The  ship  is  equipped  also 
with  three  Lane  balsa  life  floats  in  compliance  with 
the  Safety-at-Sea  regulations. 

Ground  tackle  consists  of  stockiess  anchors  and  stud- 
link  cables  furnished  by  the  Baldt  Anchor,  Chain  & 
Forge  Company. 

The  very  complete  navigating  outfit  was  furnished 
by  T.  S.  and  J.  D.  Negus.  In  addition  to  the  customary 
magnetic  compasses,  there  is  a  complete  Sperry  gyro- 
scopic compass  system  and  Sperry  gyropilot,  a  radio 
direction-finder,  and  a  Fathometer.  Other  special  out- 
fit includes  two  18-inch  Sperry  searchlights,  rudder 
angle  indicators,  Cummings  revolution  counters,  and 
electric  whistle  and  siren  operators,  as  well  as  a  com- 
plete radio  telegraph  equipment.  An  electrical  clock 
system  is  provided,  the  master  clock  being  located  in 
the  chart  room. 

The  provisions  for  fire  extinguishing  includes  a  Lux 
carbon  dioxide  system  for  the  boiler  room  and  one  for 
the  propulsion  generators,  and  steam  smothering 
pipes  for  the  cargo  holds.  For  fire  detection  the  Rich 
Fire  Detecting  System  covers  the  cargo  spaces.  A  Hens- 
chel  14-circuit  fire  alarm  system,  with  thermostats  in 
each  stateroom  and  other  required  spaces  and  an  an- 
nunciator in  the  wheel  house  protects  the  living  quart- 
ers. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

Selection  of  turbo-electric  propulsion  for  these  ships 
was  based  on  very  substantial  grounds,  the  wide  range 
of  flexibility  which  the  system  provides  being  a  parti- 
cularly desirable  feature  for  the  service,  while  its  com- 
parative  freedom   from   vibration   appreciably    lessens 


the  danger  of  the  bananas  being  damaged  by  abrasion. 
The  heavy  tropical  rains  which  so  often  occur  at  the 
Central  American  ports  occasionally  delay  the  loading 
of  cargo,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  up  8 
hours  on  the  northbound  voyage.  A  large  reserve  of 
power  is  therefore  necessary,  and  the  turbo-electric 
system  supplies  the  necessary  flexibility  without  loss 
of  efficiency. 

The  turbo-electric  equipment  on  these  vessels  in- 
cludes two  main  turbo-generators  which  supplv  the 
power  to  the  two  main  propulsion  motors,  one  of  which 
is  fitted  on  each  of  the  twin  screw  shafts.  Kingshnn' 
main  thrust  bearings  of  the  two-shoe  type  are  fitted 
immediately  aft  of  the  main  motors,  and  each  shaft 
drives  an  outboard  turning,  solid  bronze  propeller,  hav- 
ing three  blades  of  airfoil  section,  a  diameter  of  15 
feet  3  inches,  and  17  feet  pitch.  Each  main  turbine 
has  fourteen  stages  and  a  maximum  rating  of  S.'iOO 
shaft  horsepower  at  3500  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
corresponding  rating  for  each  main  generator  being 
4200  kilowatts,  3150  volts,  3  phase,  with  a  power  factor 
of  unity.  Steam  pressure  is  325  pounds  at  throttle.  230 
degrees  F.  superheat,  vacuum  27.5  inches  at  the  turbine 
exhaust  casing  with  seawater  85  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Main  generators  are  each  fitted  with  a  surface  air  cool- 
er. Each  cooler  has  two  sections  of  1660  sq.  feet  cool- 
ing surface.  Generating  sets  are  located  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  engine  room  at  about  the  lower  deck  level, 
with  the  control  panel  at  the  same  level  at  the  after 
end.  Two  control  groups  are  fitted  on  the  panel,  each 
group  containing  high  and  low  voltage  contactors.  The 
panel  also  contains  necessary  electrical  instruments, 
field  rheostat  adjusting  handwheels.  electrical  speed 
indicators  for  turbines  and  motors  and  the  main  oper- 
ating levers. 

The  propulsion  motors  are  of  synchronous-induction 
type,  maximum  continuous  rating  4200  kilowatts  at  125 
revolutions  per  minute,  3150  volts,  3  phase.  For  each 
motor  there  is  a  power  ventilating  fan  of  14.000  cubic 
feet  per  minute  capacity  driven  by  a  15  horsepower 
motor.  Combined  with  these  two  fans  is  one  surface  air 
cooler  which  has  two  sections,  each  of  which  has  1950 
square  feet  of  cooling  surface.  In  order  to  provide  space 
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in  the  lower  engine  room  for  these  air  coolers  and 
ducts,  the  generator  cables  are  brought  out  at  the  top 
of  the  generators  and  are  run  overhead  into  the  top 
of  the  control  cell.  Field  rheostats  for  propulsion  mo- 
tors and  generators  are  also  mounted  overhead.  Pro- 
pulsion cables  from  the  generators  to  the  motors  are 
thus  short  and  direct,  minimizing  losses  and  chances 
of  trouble.  Except  for  the  provision  of  closed  circuit 
ventilation  with  air  coolers  for  the  propulsion  motors 
and  the  method  of  running  the  cables,  the  electrical 
features  of  the  main  propulsion  plant  are  similar  in  all 
essentials  to  those  on  recent  electric  drive  ships.  The 
turbine  generating  sets  and  propulsion  motors  were 
furnished  by  the  General  Electric  Company 

Each  main  generator  turbine  exhausts  into  its  own 
surface  condenser  underneath  and  directly  attached  to 
it.  These  condensers  have  welded  steel  plate  shells  and 
are  of  the  two-pass  type,  each  having  a  cooling  surface 
of  10.500  square  feet.  Two  Wheeler  2-stage  tube-jet  air 
ejectors,  either  of  which  is  capable  of  maintaining  281/2 
inches  vacuum  at  full  power  serve  each  condenser. 
There  are  three  Warren  horizontal  centrifugal  conden- 
sate pumps,  each  driven  by  a  10-brake  horsepower  mo- 
tor, one  for  each  condenser  and  one  for  reserve.  Circu- 
lating water  is  provided  by  two  Warren  centrifugal 
pumps,  each  of  9000  gallons  per  minute  capacity  and 
driven  by  a  32y2-horsepower  motor.  The  condenser  on 
the  port  side  is  so  connected  as  to  be  available  for  use 
auxiliary  generator  sets.  Scovill  tubes  and  outlet  glands 
are  used  in  this  condenser  plant. 

In  addition  to  the  main  condensing  plant  there  is  an 
auxiliary  condenser  with  a  cooling  surface  of  2200 
square  feet.  It  is  provided  with  a  division  plate  in  the 
water  chest  so  that  one-half  of  the  condenser  may  be 
cleaned  while  the  other  half  is  in  use.  This  condenser 
IS  also  equipped  with  two  Wheeler  air  ejectors,  either 
of  which  is  capable  of  maintaining  261/2  inches  of  vac- 
uum in  it,  and  with  two  motor-driven  Warren  centri- 
fugal condensate  pumps,  one  of  which  is  a  stand-by. 
The  circulating  water  pump  for  this  outfit  is  a  3000 
gallon  per  minute  Warren  centrifugal  pump,  driven  by 
a  27y2-horsepower  motor. 

The  boiler  plant  consists  of  four  Babcock  and  Wil- 
cox standard  marine  type  water-tube  boilers,  located 
in  one  compartment  with  an  athwartship  fireroom,  and 
connected  to  one  elliptical  stack.  The  boilers  have  a 
total  heating  surface  of  about  22,500  square  feet. 
are  fitted  with  interdeck  superheaters  having  a  total 
heating  surface  of  about  2250  square  feet,  and  generate 
steam  at  350  pounds  pressure  and  230  degrees  Fahren- 
heit superheat.  They  are  fitted  for  oil-burning  under 
either  forced  or  natural  draft,  and  are  equipped  with 
Diamond  soot  blowers.  For  the  forced  draft  installa- 
tion, which  is  on  the  closed  ash-pit  system,  there  are 
four  American  Blower  Company's  double  width,  double 
inlet  fans,  each  rated  at  10,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
and  driven  by  a  7y2-horsepower  electric  motor.  These 
fans  are  located  in  the  boiler  room  at  the  firing  level, 
two  on  each  side,  and  are  arranged  so  that  each  boiler 
has  Its  own  forced  draft  fan;  the  discharge  ducts  are 
connected  across  the  front  of  each  battery  of  boilers 
and  dampers  fitted,  so  that  in  case  of  a  breakdown  of 
one  of  the  fans  the  fan  on  the  opposite  side  will  serve 
two  boilers.  Todd  fuel-oil  burners,  and  Todd  fuel-oil 
heaters  are  fitted.  Other  items  in  the  fuel-oil  plant  are 
a  separator  tank  built  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry  Dock  Company,  which  is  really  a  heater  set 
in  the  fuel-oil  discharge  line  and  is  of  sufficient  capa- 
city to  allow  any  water  or  foreign  matter  to  be  settled 
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before  the  oil  enters  the  burning  system,  one  motor- 
driven  Quimby  screw-type  service  pump,  one  vertical 
duplex  service  pump,  and  one  vertical  simplex  fuel  oil 
transfer  pump.  The  motor-driven  service  pump  is  nor- 
mally used  for  sea  duty  and  the  reciprocating  pump  in 
port,  but  either  pump  has  sufficient  capacity  for  full 
power  conditions.  An  Ingersoll-Rand  motor-driven  air 
compressor  and  tank  is  installed  in  the  boiler  room  for 
use  with  the  boiler  tube  soot  blowers. 

Complete  arrangements  have  been  made  to  ensure 
the  purity  of  feed  water.  Only  distilled  water  will  be 
used  and  two  special  tanks  are  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, one  in  the  boiler  room  and  one  in  the  engine 
room,  the  combined  capacity  being  sufficient  to  fill 
two  boilers  to  steaming  level.  The  tank  in  the  boiler 
room  IS  arranged  to  receive  water  from  the  distilling 
plant  and  from  the  principal  steam  drains,  and  also  to 
store  the  water  from  the  boilers  when  the  latter  are 
emptied,  hose  connections  on  the  boiler  blow-offs  be- 
ing provided  for  that  purpose.  The  tank  in  the  engine 
room  has  two  compartments,  the  upper  one  being  used 
as  the  regular  feed  and  filter  tank,  and  the  lower  for 
distilled  water  for  reserve  feed.  Two  Davis  Paracoil 
evaporators,  each  having  a  capacity  of  47  tons  in  24 
hours,  and  one  Davis  Paracoil  distiller  having  a  capa- 
city of  10,000  gallons  in  24  hours  are  installed  in  the 
engine  room. 

For  heating  the  feed  water,  two  Alco  Products,  Inc. 
feed  water  heaters  are  arranged  to  operate  in  series 
and  are  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the  total 
feed  water  from  110  to  300  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
first  stage  heater  is  supplied  with  steam  from  the  aux- 
iliary exhaust  line,  supplemented  by  steam  bled  from 
one  of  the  lower  stages  of  the  main  turbines,  and  the 
second  stage  heater  is  supplied  entirely  by  steam  bled 
from  the  higher  stages  of  the  main  turbines.  A  feed 
water  grease  extractor,  supplied  by  Davis  Engineering 
Company,  is  fitted  in  the  discharge  from  the  feed  heat- 
ers. There  are  two  Warren  centrifugal  main  feed 
pumps,  driven  by  Terry  turbines,  which  are  operated 
with  super-heated  steam  only,  and  one  Warren  vertical 
simplex  auxiliary  feed  pump  which  is  operated  with  •  ■ 
desuperheated  boiler  pressure  steam. 

For  lubricating  oil  service  there  are  two  Westing- 
house  vertical  centrifugal  pumps  of  200  gallons  per 
minute  capacity,  driven  by  Westinghouse  turbines,  and 
two  Griscom-Russell  coolers  each  capable  of  cooling 
120  gallons  of  lubricating  oil  from  142  to  107  degrees 
Fahrenheit  per  minute. The  used  lubricating  oil  is  puri- 
fied and  reclaimed  by  means  of  a  motor-driven  De  La- 
val centrifugal  lubricating  oil  purifier,  with  which  is 
connected  a  Davis  vertical  heater. 

Engine  room  auxiliaries  also  include:  one  motor- 
driven  centrifugal  ballast  pump  with  a  Nash  Hytor  on 
an  extension  of  the  shaft;  one  vertical  simplex  pump 
for  ballast  and  bilge  service;  one  vertical  duplex  fire 
and  bilge  pump;  two  motor-driven  centrifugal  pumps 
for  sanitary  and  fire  service;  and  a  reciprocating 
pump  for  handling  oily  bilge  water;  a  45-ton  Bethlehem 
oil  and  water  separator  is  provided,  through  which  the 
oily  bilge  pump  (and  at  option  all  the  ballast  and  bilge 
pumps)  discharge  to  avoid  pollution  of  harbor  waters. 
For  fresh  water  service  there  are  a  reciprocating  pump 
and  a  motor-driven  centrifugal  pump  for  cold  water, 
and  one  motor-driven  centrifugal  pump  for  hot  water! 
A  Davis  Engineering  Company's  heater  is  fitted  for 
heating  fresh  water  for  service  throughout  the  ship. 
All  pumps  not  otherwise  indicated  are  manufactured 
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The  heart  of  the  power  plant  of  the  Tnlainanca. 

At  right,   the   two   General-Electric  turbo-gencr- 

atori.  Above,  the  propulsion  control  board. 


and  supplied  by  The  Warren   Steam   Pump   Company 
and  all  motors  are  General-Electric  manufacture. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  whole  in.stallation  is 
the  number  of  special  instruments  for  checking  the 
performance  of  the  machinery.  These  include  a  con- 
densate meter  for  measuring  the  steam  consumption  of 
the  two  turbines;  recording  thermometers  for  stack 
temperature,  feed  water  temperature,  and  turbine  ex- 
haust temperatures;  and  large  dial  gauges  for  the  forc- 
ed draft  blowers  which  can  be  read  from  any  point  on 
the  fireroom  floor.  All  important  temperature  readings 
are  recorded  byTaylor  Instrument  Company's  dial  ther- 
mometers. These  instruments  are  a  part  of  the  ship's 
equipment  and  indicate  the  careful  study  which  the 
owners  give  to  the  economical  operation  of  their  ships. 

Auxiliary  Electric  Plant 

Three  geared-turbine  direct-current  generating  sets, 
each  set  having  a  five-stage  turbine  with  reduction 
gears  to  reduce  the  revolutions  from  4779  to  900  per 
minute,  and  a  generator  rating  of  500  kilowatts  with  a 
voltage  of  120  to  240  are  installed.  The  turbines  are 
designed  for  310  pounds  steam  pressure  at  the  throttle, 
and  230  degrees  Fahrenheit  superheat,  but  are  suitable 
for  operation  at  350  pounds  gauge.  They  are  intended 
to  operate  normally  with  full  boiler  pressure  super- 
heated steam,  but  provision  is  also  made  for  operation 
with  desuperheated  steam.  Two  of  the  sets  are  arrang- 
ed for  condensing  operation  only,  and  the  other  set  for 
either  condensing  or  non-condensing  operation.  The 
latter  set  is  capable  of  carrying  reduced  load  with  175 
pounds  gauge  pressure  and  fifteen  pounds  back  pres- 
sure. Two  compound  wound  rotary  balancer  sets  are 
fitted,  each  capable  of  supplying  continuously  300  am- 
peres neutral  current  for  the  3-wire  120/240-volt  light- 
ing system  and  arranged  for  parallel  operation.  The 
auxiliary  generating  sets  and  the  balancer  sets  were 
also  furnished  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 

A  new  feature  in  connection  with  the  direct  current 


switchboard  is  the  provision  for  supplying  from  a 
single  generator  both  the  excitation  bus  and  the  gen- 
eral power  bus  when  the  demand  for  electric  power  is 
within  the  capacity  of  one  generator.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  tying  the  two  buses  together  through  a  sole- 
noid-operated, overload  circuit  breaker.  The  generator 
is  connected  to  the  excitation  bus  and  current  for  exci- 
tation and  propulsion  auxiliaries  is  taken  directly  from 
this  bus.  Current  for  miscellaneous  power  and  lighting 
is  taken  from  the  general  power  bus  which,  in  turn,  is 
fed  from  the  excitation  bus  through  the  bus  tie  circuit 
breaker.  In  case  of  overload  on  the  general  power  sys- 
tem, the  bus  tie  breaker  automatically  opens,  relieving 
the  generator  of  the  load  and  leaving  the  excitation 
and  propulsion  auxiliary  power  uninterrupted.  A  sys- 
tem of  electric  interlocks  between  the  bus  tie  circuit 
breaker  and  the  generator  switches  and  circuit  break- 
ers enables  shifting  from  single  generator  to  multiple 
generator  operation  and  vice  versa  without  interrup- 
tion of  service. 

For  the  accurate  measurement  of  power  used  in  the 
various  direct-current  auxiliary  circuits,  this  switch- 
board is  equipped  with  Sangamo  watt-hour  meters. 

A  25-kilowatt  General-Electric  generator  for  emer- 
gency lighting  driven  by  a  VVeir-Kilby  gasoline  engine, 
is  located  in  a  steel-enclosed  compartment  in  the  offi- 
cer's deck  house  on  the  boat  deck.  In  the  same  room 
there  is  a  120-volt  Gould  storage  battery  which  is  pri- 
marily for  radio  supply,  but  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
also  supply  the  emergency  lights  for  at  least  one-half 
hour.  Storage  batteries  are  also  provided  for  electrical 
interior  communication  systems  and  separate  batteries 
for  the  fire  alarms.  A  motor  generator  set  is  provided 
for  the  gyroscopic  compass  system. 

S«a  Trials 

On  December  1.  the  Talamanca  was  given  an  all-day 
sea  trial  off  the  Virginia  Capes,  during  which  speed 
and  economy  runs  were  made  between  Chesapeake  and 


Winter  Quarter  Light  Vessels,  a  distance  of  67.5  nauti- 
cal miles.  One  run  was  made  in  each  direction,  the  av- 
erage speed  obtained  being  19.46  knots  and  the  aver- 
age shaft  horsepower  developed  11,150  at  129.5  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  speed  on  the  trial  run  was  taken 
by  observation  and  also  by  means  of  the  pressure  log 
which  has  recently  been  developed  at  the  Washington 
Model  Testing  Basin.  The  results  by  the  two  methods 
were  in  remarkably  close  agreement  and  help  to  con- 
firm the  belief  that  the  pressure  log  is  quite  a  reliable 
means  for  determining  ship's  speed. 

In  addition,  two  short  runs  were  made  with  one  gen- 
erator supplying  current  to  both  motors.  The  average 
draft  on  the  trials  was  about  20  feet,  and  from  the  re- 
sults it  is  calculated  that  the  vessel  will  be  able  to 
maintain  a  speed  in  excess  of  18  knots  at  service  draft. 
This  gives  considerable  margin  over  the  guarantee  of 
17%  knots,  so  that  the  vessel  will  easily  maintain  the 
rigid  schedule  required  of  vessels  in  the  fruit  carrying 
trade. 

Talamanca  represents  the  very  highest  standards  in 
her  tvpe  and  has  no  superior  in  her  class.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  refrigerating  system  and  the  pro- 
pulsive machinerv,  in  both  of  which  many  new  ideas 
developed  by  H.  H.  Robson,  general  manager  of  the  Ma- 
rine Department  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  and  his 
staff,  have  been  carried  out.  In  the  operation  of  the 
large  fleet  of  vessels  under  his  charge  Mr.  Robson  has 
made  a  remarkable  record  in  reducing  fuel  consump- 
tion and  increasing  all-round  efficiency,  and  his  wide 
experience  with  the  requirements  of  the  service  qualify 
him  to  determine  just  what  is  required  to  make  a  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  and  efficient  ship  in  such  a  speci- 
alized trade  as  fruit  carrying.  All  indications  are  that 
the  Talamanca  and  her  sisters  will  prove  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct advance  over  any  ships  heretofore  built  for  that 
trade. 

Crew  Accommodations 

In  confirmation  of  the  owner's  belief  that  all-round 
efficiency  depends  as  much  on  the  personnel  as  on  the 
equipment,  particular  care  has  been  paid  to  providing 
comfortable  living  quarters  for  officers  and  crew.  Indi- 
vidual staterooms  are  provided  for  each  of  the  deckand 
engineer  officers,  and  in  each  of  the  rooms  single  metal 
beds  are  fitted, the  same  as  in  thepassenger  staterooms. 
All  these  rooms  have  practically  the  same  conveniences 
as  the  regular  passenger  staterooms,  with  the  same 
provisions  for  making  them  comfortable  in  both  hot 
and  cold  climates.  A  large  comfortable  lounging  room 
for  the  engineers  is  another  of  the  provisions  made  for 
the  comfort  of  the  operating  personnel.  The  quarters 
for  all  deck  and  engineer  officers  are  located  in  steel 
deck  houses  on  the  boat  deck;  those  for  the  steward's 
department  are  all  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  upper 
deck  amidships;  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  are  in 
the  poop.  A  separate  electrically  equipped  galley  for 
the  crew  is  located  in  the  poop. 

Hull  and  machinery  were  built  under  special  survey 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  in  accordance 
with  plans  approved  bythem  to  special  classA.l.E"with 
Freeboard"  in  their  Register.  The  classification  in- 
cludes the  hull,  propulsive  machinery,  electrical  plant, 
refrigerating  plant,  and  equipment. 

The  vessel  also  meets  all  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  and,  through  them,  of  the  Navy 
Department,  these  including  compliance  with  all  ap- 
plicable regulations  of  the  International  Convention 
for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  (1929),  and  some  additional 
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ones.  Complete  rat-proofing  is  one  of  the  latter,  and 
this  and  other  requirements  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  such  as  the  complete  segregation  of 
all  fresh  water  for  domestic  use  from  all  other  fresh 
water,  have  been  carried  out. 

All  design  details  of  the  hull  and  machinery,  as  well 
as  the  actual  construction  of  these  vessels,  under  the 
efficient  general  supervision  of  Captain  D.  H.  Young, 
Superintendent  of  New  Construction  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  who  has,  for  many  years,  supervised 
the  construction  of  all  the  vessels  built  for  that  com- 
pany and  has  particularly  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
requirements.  Associated  with  him  in  this  work  is  his 
capable  assistant  J.  V.  O'Sullivan.  The  chief  resident 
inspector  for  all  three  vessels  building  at  the  Newport 
News  Yards  is  T.  B.  Selkirk. 


Improvements  Suggested  for  the 
Administration  of  United  States 

Steamboat  Inspection  Service 


The  passing  on  plans  of  hulls  and  boilers  by  a  staff 
of  experts  at  the  central  office  in  Washington  in  lieu 
of  the  present  system  of  examination  of  the  completed 
work  by  field  inspectors  is  urged  by  Supervising  In- 
spector General  D.  N.  Hoover,  United  States  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service,  in  his  annual  report. 

A  high  standard  of  ship  construction  was  adopted 
at  the  Conference  of  Safety  at  Sea  in  London  two  years 
ago,  but  this  convention  has  yet  to  be  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  If  the  London  convention  is  not 
ratified  by  this  country,  it  will  become  necessary  for 
the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  to  formulate  regu- 
lations that  will  obtain  the  highest  standard  of  con- 
struction in  the  subdivision  of  ships.  In  either  event, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  stationed  in  the  central 
office  technically  qualified  men  to  work  out  the  reg- 
ulations formulated,  and  to  check  their  application. 

Modern  developments  have  made  it  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  amend  the  existing  statutes  covering 
boiler  construction  and  inspection.  At  the  present  tim.e, 
a  new  code  is  being  formulated  which  should  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  the  1932  fiscal  year.  When  the 
necessary  legislation  is  enacted  to  make  this  code 
workable,  the  regulations  covering  boilers  and  mach- 
inery in  the  United  States  will  be  second  to  none.  Op- 
eration of  the  new  code  will  make  it  desirable  to  have 
the  boiler  plans  reviewed  in  the  central  office. 

Referring  to  the  examination  of  ships'  officers,  bet- 
ter results  would  be  obtained  if  these  examinations 
were  reviewed  by  the  central  office  in  Washington. 
Under  the  existing  system,  incorrect  action  by  the  local 
boards  can  be  remedied  only  by  appeal  to  Washington 
and  the  central  office  should  be  in  a  position  to  know 
that  all  original  action  was  correct. 

6526  vessels  were  inspected  and  more  than  100,000 
tests  were  made  in  connection  with  marine  boilers. 
In  addition,  large  numbers  of  life-preservers  and  other 
apparatus  were  inspected,  24,000  ships  officers  were 
licensed,  and  certificates  issued  to  more  than  6000 
able  seamen. 

How  well  the  safety  of  passengers  by  sea  is  safe- 
guarded in  this  modern  era  is  indicated  by  the  strik- 
ing fact  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  more  than  4,- 
000,000  were  carried  in  safety  for  every  life  lost.  Dur- 
ing this  period  approximately  1000  lives  were  directly 
saved  by  means  of  the  life-saving  appliances  required 
by  law. 


British  Shipbuilding  in  193 


SBy  R.  C.  W.  Courtney 


FROM  many  points  of  view  thi-  yi-ar  ItCH  will  bt- 
always  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  depressing 
in  the  annals  of  British  shipbuilding,  not  only  on 
account  of  a  dearth  of  new  contracts  but  because  it 
has  coincided  with  various  other  unpleasant  features, 
such  as  the  general  political  situation  and  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  certain  prominent  shii)ping  com- 
panies associated  with  the  Kylsant  group.  These  con- 
cerns have,  of  course,  been  prevented  from  giving  fur- 
ther orders,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  and  with  the 
launching  of  the  White  Star  liner  Georgic  and  a  14.- 
200-ton  Nelson  liner  only  one  large  passenger  ship,  the 
new  Cunarder,  is  left  on  the  stocks. 

The  most  noteworthy  British  ship  completed  during 
1931  was.  of  course,  the  Canadian  Pacific  liner  Emp- 
ress of  Britain,  which  has  proved  remarkably  success- 
ful in  service  and  has  steadily  lowered  the  passage 
time  between  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  Middle  West- 
ern States.  The  main  features  from  a  technical  point 
of  view  are  centered  round  the  steam  generating  plant, 
as  the  62.500  designed  shaft  horsepower  is  normally 
provided  for  by  nine  water-tube  boilers,  of  which  one 
is  generally  held  in  reserve.  Eight  are  of  the  Yarrow 
five-drum  double-flow  side-fired  type  with  a  working 
pressure  of  425  pounds  and  725  degrees  Fahrenheit 
final  temperature,  the  total  generating  heating  surface 
being  99,550  square  feet.  The  ninth  boiler  is  the  in- 
vention of  John  Johnson,  the  owner's  chief  superin- 
tendent, engineer,  and  consists  of  two  large-diameter 
drums  placed  vertically,  one  above  the  other,  and  con- 
nected by  curved  tubes  longitudinally  and  across  the 
ends,  so  that  the  combustion  chamber  is  practically 
enclosed  by  water  tubes.  The  heating  surface  is  6841 
square  feet  and  the  combustion  chamber  capacity  is 
1117  cubic  feet,  whilst  the  weight  with  steam  up,  in- 
cluding the  air  heater,  is  166  tons  as  compared  with  a 
corresponding  weight  of  244  tons  in  the  case  of  the 
Yarrow  boilers.  A  12  hour  economy  trial  of  this  ship 
gave  an  oil  fuel  consumption  for  all  purposes  of  0.57 
pound  per  shaft  horsepower  per  hour,  and  from  the 
special  tests  carried  out  in  the  meantime  with  the 
Johnson  boiler  it  is  anticipated  that  other  important 
advances  may  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  Pacific  Marine 
Review    of   the    new    Peninsular    and    Oriental    turbo- 


electric  liners  Strathnaver  and  Strathaird  for  the  Aus- 
tralian service  via  Suez.  The  first  of  these  ships  has 
now  entered  service  after  highly  successful  trials,  dur- 
ing which  a  top  speed  of  just  over  2'\  knots  was  regis- 
tered, and  whilst  detailed  fuel  consumption  figures 
are  not  yet  available  it  can  be  stated  that  from  85  to 
162  tons  of  fuel  are  consumed  per  day  with  the  speed 
varying  between  16  and  20  knots.  Dimensions  are  664 
feet  overall  by  80  feet  by  46  feet  6  inches  molded,  with 
a  gross  tonnage  of  22.547  and  load  displacement  of  27,- 
556  tons  on  29  feet  2  inches.  The  propelling  plant  con- 
sists of  turbo-alternators  and  motors  having  a  normal 
rating  of  28.000  shaft  horsepower  supplie<i  by  the  Brit- 
ish Thomson  Houston  Company.  Four  Yarrow  high- 
pressui'e  boilers  supply  steam  at  425  pounds  per  sciuare 
inch  pressure  and  725  degrees  Fahrenheit.  With  two  of 
the  boilers  and  one  turbo-alternator  only  in  use  a 
speed  of  from   15'.;  to  16  knots   is  easily  maintained. 

Two  other  noteworthy  vessels  have  also  been  con- 
structed for  the  P.  &  O.  Comj)any  in  the  14,000  ton 
Corfu  and  Carthage  for  express  service  to  the  Orient 
via  Suez.  Built  on  the  Clyde  by  Alexander  Stephen  & 
Sons,  these  ships  have  the  following  dimensions:  545 
feet  over-all  length,  71  feet  beam,  and  46  feet  mold- 
ed depth.  The  displacement  on  29  feet  9  inches  is  15,- 
000  tons,  and  provision  is  made  for  180  first  and  200 
second  class  passengers  in  addition  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  cargo.  Propulsion  in  this  instance  is  effect- 
ed by  twin  sets  of  single-reduction  Parsons  turbines 
collectively  developing  15,000  shaft  horsepower  for 
19'::  to  20  knots  and  using  high  pressure  steam  at  400 
pounds  pressure  and  752  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Another  noteworthy  vessel  completed  by  the  same 
builders  for  the  P.  &  O.  Company's  allied  concern,  the 
British  India  Line,  is  the  16-knc)t  Karanja,  which,  with 
her  sister  ship  Kenya,  commissioned  at  the  end  of  1930, 
is  designed  for  service  between  India  and  South  and 
East  African  ports.  These  vessels  are  just  under  10.- 
000  tons  gross,  with  dimensions  487  feet  over-all  by  64 
feet  by  41  feet,  and  the  power  plant  consists  of  single- 
reduction,  geared  turbines  with  seven  oil-fired  Scotch 
boilers  supplying  steam  at  250  pounds  and  600  deg. 
Fahrenheit. 

The  turbo-electric  Furness  liner  Monarch  of  Ber- 
muda  has  also  completed  very  satisfactorj-  trials  and 
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should  prove  very  popular  in  the  New  York-Bermuda 
service.  The  ship  has  been  constructed  at  the  Tyne- 
side  yard  of  Vickers  Armstrong,  and  has  a  load  water- 
line  length  of  576  feet,  a  beam  of  76  feet  6  inches,  and 
molded  depth  of  43  feet  3  inches,  the  gross  tonnage 
being  20,500  and  the  sea  speed  20  knots.  The  pro- 
pelling units  consist  of  four  General  Electric  motors 
each  rated  at  4650  shaft  horsepower,  150  revolutions 
per  minute,  with  current  supplied  by  two  7500-kilowatt 
turbo-alternators.  Four  750-kilowatt  direct  -  current 
generators  are  installed  for  the  ship's  lighting  and 
hotel  services,  each  being  driven  through  gearing  at 
750  revolutions  per  minute  by  a  turbine  running  at 
6000  revolutions  per  minute.  There  are  eight  Babcock 
and  Wilcox  marine  water-tube  boilers  working  under 
the  closed  stokehold  system  of  forced  draft  and  gener- 
ating steam  at  400  pounds  and  650-675  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. 

Important  motorships  delivered  include  the  Reina 
del  Pacifico,  Warwick  Castle,  and  Achimota  from  Har- 
land  and  Wolff's  yards.    The  two  former  have  already 
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been  described  in  these  pages;  the  latter  is  a  10,000- 
ton  passenger  liner  for  the  Elder  Dempster  line  serv- 
ice between  Liverpool  and  West  Africa,  completion  of 
which  has  been  seriously  delayed  owing  to  the  first 
set  of  machinery  being  lost  whilst  on  transit  from  the 
Clyde  to  Belfast. 

The  new  White  Star  liner  Georgic,  now  being  fitted 
out  by  the  same  builders,  will  be  an  improved  Britan- 
nic. 

Delivery  has  also  been  effected  of  several  whaling 
factory  ships.  A  typical  example  is  the  Vestfold,  built 
by  the  Furness  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Haverton  Hill-on- 
Tees  for  Norwegian  owners,  with  dimensions  of  550 
feet  by  74  feet  3^2  inches  by  48  feet  9  inches,  and  a 
maximum  deadweight  of  22,000  tons.  Propulsion  is  by 
twin  sets  of  quadruples  having  cylinders  20^2  inches, 
29  inches,  42  inches,  and  62  inches,  by  45-inch  stroke 
with  five  oil-fired  single-ended  Scotch  boilers  working 
at  265  pounds  under  the  Howden  system  of  forced 
draft;  and  the  equipment  includes  extensive  apparatus 
for  extracting  and  refining  whale  oil. 


Ship  Safety  Organization 


%  Arthur  R.  Bush* 


Past  Chairman,  Marine  Section,  National  Safely  Council 


THE  basis  of  an  efficient  marine  safety  organiza- 
tion is  personnel  and  not  a  mere  skeletonized 
program  of  projected  activities.  Success  will  come 
only  insofar  as  it  is  endowed  at  inception  with  the 
qualities  of  success.  And  these  I  would  enumerate  as 
follows: 

1.  The  selection  of  a  capable  executive  for  the  sole 
control  and  direction  of  all  accident  prevention  meas- 
ures. In  the  appraisal  of  qualifications,  personal  attri- 
butes are  accorded  the  greatest  weight.  He  should  be 
a  convincing  speaker,  wield  a  persuasive  pen,  possess 
a  commanding  personality,  and  above  all  have  a  pro- 
nounced ability  for  working  harmoniously  with  his  as- 
sociates. Regardless  of  all  other  virtues,  I  stress  this 
latter  as  of  first  importance.  Leadership  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  inducing  cooperation  to  a  common 
end.  That  he  has  had  actual  experience  at  sea  or  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  economics  of  ship  opera- 
tion is  assumed. 

2.  Clothe  him  with  the  necessary  authority  within, 
of  course,  well  defined  limitations.  Give  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  is  held  responsible  for  results  and  that 
he  may  rely  on  the  unstinted  support  of  the  manage- 
ment. 

3.  Inaugurate  safety  committees  on  each  vessel  of 
the  fleet,  consisting  of  the  master  as  chairman,  the 
chief  engineer,  the  steward,  a  seaman,  and  a  fireman, 
the  master,  engineer,  and  steward  to  remain  as  mem- 
bers during  their  attachment  to  the  ship,  the  seaman 
and  fireman  being  rotated  every  three  or  six  months. 
A  secretary  should  be  appointed  by  the  master. 

The  committee,  accompanied  by  the  secretary,  will 
make  a  weekly  inspection  of  the  ship,  carefully  noting 
and  i-ecording  all  hazardous  conditions  and  practices. 
These  will  be  considered  and  corrective  steps  taken  at 
the  regular  monthly  meeting. 

In  instances  where  immediate  action  is  called  for, 
the  committee  has  power  to  decide.  At  the  monthly 
session  the  secretary  will  present  a  prepared  memor- 
andum of  the  items  which  the  inspection  uncovered 

♦Abstract  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Safety 
Congress  at  Chicago. 


and  incorporate  in  the  minutes  each  item  and  its  dis- 
position. 

Each  accident  on  board  ship  will  be  investigated  by 
the  committee,  interviewing  the  injured  where  their 
condition  permits,  and  their  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations to  preclude  a  recurrence  will  form  a  part 
of  the  official  report  on  the  form  provided  to  the 
safety  supervisor;  all  reports  to  be  issued  by  the  sec- 
retary and  approved  by  the  master. 

In  addition,  the  secretary  will  see  to  the  periodical 
changing  of  posters  on  bulletin  boards,  according  to  a 
schedule,  and  assuming  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  master,  as  chairman,  from  time 
to  time.  ,  . 

4.  Create  a  permanent  general  or  shore  committee 
representative  of  the  operating,  engineering,  claims, 
and  stewards  departments,  the  safety  supervisor  act- 
ing as  chairman. 

At  the  monthly  meetings  (to  assemble  less  frequently 
is  ineffective)  they  should  pass  upon  all  matters  which 
the  rules  and  regulations  require  ships'  committees  to 
so  refer.  Approval  or  rejection  should  be  prompt  and 
seldom  deferred.  In  cases  where  disapproval  seems 
merited,  the  ship  committee  is  to  be  notified,  the  rea- 
son stated,  and  a  request  made  to  amplify  their  recom- 
mendations with  additional  data.  If,  upon  reconsider- 
ation, the  genei'al  committee  elects  again  to  reject,  the 
decision  becomes  final. 

The  minutes  of  the  ships'  committees  are  to  be  read 
at  each  meeting  of  the  general  committee,  thus  to  keep 
fully  informed  of  the  fleet's  safety  activities. 

Each  accident  report  to  be  I'ead,  reviewed,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  ship's  committee  considered 
and  the  action  taken  noted.  At  each  meeting  the  safety 
supervisor  will  present  a  detailed  report — a  copy  to 
each  member — of  the  results  of  the  month  preceding 
and  a  comparative  analysis  of  individual  ships.  Com- 
posite reports  to  be  prepared  quarterly. 

Safety  is  cooperative,  mutually  inclusive,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Everyone  is  concerned,  everyone 
must  do  his  part.  To  prevail  upon  them  to  do  so  is  an 
educational  not  an  engineering  problem. 


The  Fibreboard  Case 
Afloat 


Part  II — Minimising  Damage  Claims 


INHERENT  or  built  into  the  standard  fibreboard 
case  (as  approved  for  marine  shipments  by  the  Ex- 
port Fibreboard  Case  Association),  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  features  that  tend  to  minimize  damage  to  the 
case  and  its  contents.  Among  these  are: 

The  absence  of  nails. 

The  absence  of  metal  straps  or  wires. 

The  absence  of  splinters, 

The  use  of  weather-proof  fibreboard, 

The  use  of  mineral  glue  (silicate  of  soda)  as  a  bind- 
er in  the  fibreboard  and  as  an  adhesive  in  the 
sealing  of  the  flaps. 

The  tightness  of  the  case  compared  with  other  pack- 
ages. 

Each  of  these  features  has  a  bearing  in  the  handling 
or  stowage  of  commodities  and,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
their  combined  influence  has  led  to  the  practical  elim- 
ination of  some  sources  of  damage  claims  and  the  min- 
imizing of  others. 

The  effect  of  the  first  three  features  in  the  list 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase — "Safe,  easy  hand- 
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A   type   of   sling   usrd   by 
British  steamship  compan- 
ies   for    handling    fibre- 
board  cases  on  skids. 


ling."  Nails  (not  driven  home,  worked  loose,  or  with 
heads  tilted  or  broken  off)  are  sources  of  many  pain- 
ful and  sometimes  dangerous  scratches,  and,  therefore, 
the  cause  of  many  dropped  and  damaged  boxes.  The 
same  is  true  of  metal  straps  that  get  twisted  or  may 
be  improperly  fastened,  leaving  protruding  and  ragged 
ends  to  injure  the  stevedore  and  or  the  other  boxes  in 
the  pile.  Splinters  are  even  more  dangerous  in  the 
same  way.  These  three  fruitful  sources  of  both  per- 
sonal and  property  damage  claims  are  practically 
eliminated  by  the  fibreboard  case. 

Of  even  greater  importance,  possibly,  is  the  weather- 
proof quality  of  the  fibreboard  used  in  making  these 
cases.  This  greatly  aids  in  eliminating  the  sweat  dam- 
age which  has  been  such  a  problem  in  the  shipment 
of  Pacific  Coast  canned  goods,  intercoastal  and  direct 
European.  Beads  of  sweat  will  form  on  the  outsides 
of  the  case  and  run  off  for  long  periods  of  time  with 
no  dampness  reaching  the  interior.  Export  fibreboard 
cases  have  been  subjected  to  a  deluge  of  water  from  a 
fire  hose  over  considerable  periods  with  no  appreciable 
moisture  reaching  the  interior. 

The  use  of  mineral  glue  as  a  binder  and  an  adhesive 
has  a  very  important  result  in  the  discouragement  of 
rodents.  The  soft  paper  of  the  labels,  the  vegetable  or 
animal  glue  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  for  adhesive 
between  tin  and  paper,  and  raisins  either  in  bulk  or 
cartons  are  all  very  appealing  as  foodstuffs  to  a  ship's 
company  of  rats,  yet  in  more  than  two  years'  use  of 
the  present  approved  fibreboard  case  not  a  single  com- 
plaint of  rat  damage  has  been  filed  on  shipments  in 
fibreboard.  Since  many  of  the  ships  carrying  these 
shipments  are  known  to  have  much  rat  damage  to 
other  portions  of  their  cargoes,  the  Export  Fibreboard 
Case  Association  has  concluded  that  rats  are  averse  to 
(water-glass)  silicate  of  soda.  Experiments  are  now 
going  on  to  determine  if  rats  can  be  tempted  to  chew 
through  an  Export  Fibreboard  case  and  what  effect 
such  chewing  would  have  on  the  rats.  A  stand- 
ard E.  F.  C.  A.  case,  loaded  with  delectable  tit-bits 
of  cheese,  is  being  exposed  in  rat  infested  situations. 

(Please  turn  to  Page  19) 
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Abstracts  of  the  Papers  Read  Before  the  Thirty-Ninth  General 
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SEVENTEEN  instructive  and  interesting  papers 
were  read  before  the  November  meeting  of  The 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers. 
The  broad  fields  of  hull  design  and  hull  construction 
were  fairly  covered  with  twelve  papers ;  three  were  de- 
voted to  marine  engineering,  one  to  interior  lighting, 
and  one  to  the  giant  dirigible  Akron. 

The  twelve  hull  papers  can,  for  convenience,  be  con- 
sidered under  four  subheads;  namely,  Hull  Materials, 
5  papers;  Hull  Construction,  3  papers;  Model  Test  and 
Trial  Data  Analysis,  3  papers;  and  The  Design  of  Sup- 
er-Liners, 1  paper. 

Hull  Materials 
Investigation  of  Structural  Characteristics  of  Destroy- 
ers Preston  and  Bruce,  by  Lieutenant-Commander  C. 
C.  Kell,  U.S.N. 

The  two  destroyers  Preston  and  Bruce,  along  with 
many  others,  were  consigned  to  the  scrap  pile  in  the 
recent  program,  and  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repair  decided  to  use  them  for  structural  research 
by  testing  them  in  dry-dock,  one  for  hogging,  the  other 
for  sagging. 

In  the  sagging  tests,  the  Preston  was  supported  at 
frames  7  and  170  by  cradle  plates  hung  from  steel 
shafts  swung  in  bearings  resting  on  steel  towers.  These 
shafts  were  carried  right  through  the  hull  and  struc- 
tural steel  tubes  six  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
shaft  held  the  upper  ends  of  the  cradle  plates  in 
position.  All  load  was  taken  on  the  keel  and  adjacent 
reinforced  shell  plating.  At  the  forward  cradle  the 
shaft  bearing  was  hung  in  a  pendulum  type  support 
allowing  the  shaft  to  move  forward  and  aft  with  the 
changes  in  length  due  to  sagging  and  to  temperature 
changes.  Complete  measurements  of  both  transverse 
and  longitudinal  strains  were  taken  at  a  predetermin- 
ed system  of  strain  gauge  stations  covering  all  import- 
ant strength  members  of  the  hull.  By  ballasting  and 
changing  the  water  level  in  the  dock  with  the  keel 
held  clear  of  the  keel  blocks  by  the  end  cradle  sup- 
ports, it  was  possible,  with  this  experimental  set-up, 
to  produce  any  given  sagging  strain  from  that  inci- 
dental to  normal  flotation  in  still  water  to  that  pro- 
ducing complete  failure  of  the  hull  structure.  Step  by 
step  these  sagging  strains  were  imposed;  and  careful, 
complete  measurements  were  taken  at  each  step  until 
the  complete  failure  of  the  hull  under  strain  was 
reached. 

In  the  hogging  tests,  the  hull  of  the  Bruce  was  sup- 
ported by  two  box  girders  36  feet  9  inches  apart  on 
centers,  carried  through  and  rigidly  attached  to  the 
hull  at  the  height  of  the  theoretical  neutral  axis  and 
resting  on  soft  wood  blocking  supported  by  steel  tow- 
ers. Following  the  same  general  method  as  in  the  sag- 
ging tests,  the  hogging  loads  were  brought  gradually 
step  by  step  to  the  point  of  failure,  and  at  each  step 
complete  strain  measurements  were  taken. 


Great  care  was  taken  to  keep  all  conditions  constant 
during  the  taking  of  data  at  any  one  stage  of  both  sag- 
ging and  hogging  experiments.  The  paper  gives  com- 
plete details  of  data  and  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
cuts  made  from  the  photographic  records  of  the  appar- 
atus and  of  various  effects  of  sagging  and  hogging 
stresses. 


Determination  of  Stresses  in  Plating  from  Strain 
Measurements,  by  Professor  William  Hovgaard. 
The  tests  on  the  Preston  and  Bruce,  described  in  the 
above  paper,  were  made  the  subject  of  the  thesis  of 
the  students  in  Naval  Construction  of  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
These  students  made  a  complete  analysis  of  the  results. 
This  paper  by  Professor  Hovgaard  presents  and  ex- 
plains the  formulas  covering  the  Theory  of  Elasticity 
in  a  form  convenient  to  naval  architects  and  applied 
to  the  specific  case  of  strain  measurements  in  ship 
plating.  These  formulas  in  this  form  were  used  by  the 
Naval  Construction  students  in  their  analysis  of  the 
results  of  the  tests  on  the  Preston. 


Recent    Developments    in   Special    Quality    Steels    for 

Shipbuilding,  by  William  Bennett. 

After  outlining  the  history  of  the  use  of  iron  and 
steel  in  shipbuilding  from  1819,  when  an  iron  vessel, 
the  Vulcan,  was  built  near  Glasgow,  down  to  the  Maur- 
etania  and  Luisitania,  1907,  in  which  large  quantitie.s' 
of  high  tensile  silicon  steel  were  used,  the  paper  takes 
up  the  question  of  special  high  elastic  limit  mild  steel 
as  used  first  on  the  Prometheus,  built  throughout  of 
this  material  in  1925.  A  number  of  special  modern  al- 
loy steels  applicable  to  shipbuilding  are  discussed  in 
detail  as  to  their  composition,  characteristics,  and  ap- 
plication. Typical  cases  of  the  use  of  these  steels  in 
modern  vessels  are  detailed.  Among  these  vessels  are 
the  Vulcanic,  Bremen,  Empress  of  Japan,  Empress  of 
Britain,  and  the  Monarch  of  Bermuda. 


Notes  on  the  Development  of  Certain  Materials  Used 
in  Ships  of  the  United  States  Navy,  by  Rear  Admiral 

George  H.  Rock,  U.S.N. 

In  writing  specifications  for  materials  for  ship- 
building, two  considerations  govern:  "the  first,  char- 
acteristics desired;  the  second,  characteristics  com- 
mercially available.  Often  the  ship  designer  treads  on 
the  heels  of  the  manufacturer  of  materials  in  his  de- 
mand for  new  or  improved  characteristics ;  often  the 
materials  man  is  ahead  of  the  designer  and  must  'sell' 
to  him  the  new  and  different  characteristics;  often, 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  ship  designer  to  make  known 
his  needs,  use  of  old  materials  continues  when  improve- 
ment readily  could  be  made." 

With  this  preface,  the  paper  takes  up  in  detail  the 
development  of  various  materials  and  specifications  as 
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used  in  the  United  States  Navy  and  particularly  as 
developed  due  to  the  demands  imposed  on  naval  mater- 
ials by  the  displacement  limitations  of  recent  treaties. 
Amonif  these  materials  are  structural  steel,  corrosion- 
resistinj^  steel,  i)aints,  heat-insulatin)j  materials,  hunt- 
inK  for  flags,  anchor  chain,  deck  coverings,  aluminum 
furniture,  manila  rope,  and  steel  castings. 

Rear  Admiral  Rock  has  presented  a  number  of  valu- 
able papers  on  this  general  subject. 


'kmMMvMiM^ 


Shipbuilding 
Some  Recent  Deveiupments  in  the  Shipbuilding  Art  in 

America,  by  John  Woodward. 

The  free  interchange  of  information  among  ship- 
yards and  the  undertaking  of  new  lines  of  work  by 
many  of  the  yards  during  the  shipbuilding  depression, 
coupled  with  the  necessity  for  reducing  costs  and  for 
meeting  the  higher  standards  of  comfort,  safety,  and 
economy  made  by  the  modern  ship  operator,  have  led 
American  shipyards  during  recent  years  into  many  im- 
provements and  developments  in  all  branches  of  ship- 
building practice  and  especially  along  the  following 
lines: 

Materials  Handling:  Light  overhead  electric  gant- 
ries are  displacing  locomotive  jib  cranes  at  the  sub- 
assembly skids.  Tower  whirler  cranes  of  high  speed 
and  capacity  are  found  very  economical  and  speedy 
over  the  shipways.  Tractors  and  fleets  of  trailers  are 
being  used  for  distribution  of  lighter  materials. 

Hull  Construction:  There  is  a  definite  tendency  to 
depend  more  on  mold  loft  work  and  less  on  lifted  work 
for  the  development  of  plating.  Paper  is  largely  dis- 
placing wood  for  templates.  The  laying  off  of  plates 
and  shapes  by  groups  of  specialists  in  this  work  speeds 
up  assembly.  Subassembly  of  such  parts  as  floors, 
frames,  girders,  bulkheads,  casings,  trunks  and  fantail 
sterns  on  skids,  properly  served  by  cranes  and  tools, 
shortens  the  erection  period  on  the  ways,  increases  the 
rivet  drive,  improves  inspection,  decreases  cost,  and 
increases  shipyard  capacity. 

Erection:  Steel  stage  poles  are  gradually  displacing 
timber,  being  more  economical  in  the  long  run  and  giv- 
ing a  safer  and  better  working  platform. 

Assembly:  Great  advances  have  been  made  in  pneu- 
matic tools  for  riveting  and  (both  piston  and  rotary 
types)  for  drilling,  reaming,  countersinking,  and  pow- 
er bolting.  The  use  of  hydraulic  riveting  is  increasing. 
Improved  management  planning  for  rivet  drive  econ- 
omy takes  the  line  of  insuring  to  each  gang  uninter- 
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rupted  work  ahead,  eliminating  odd  rivets,  keeping 
all  requirements  of  rivets,  coke,  oil.  tools,  and  dies 
properly  inspected  and  supplied  as  needed. 

.Machinery  ConHtruction  and  InHtallation:  The  evo- 
lution in  propulsion  machinery  has  brought  about 
many  changes  in  shop  practice  in  shipyards.  Drop 
forgings,  electric  welding,  high  speed  steel,  the  cold 
saw,  automatic  machine  tools,  and  the  cutting  off 
torch  are  some  of  the  methods  and  tools  mentioned  as 
contributing  to  the  advance  in  shipyard  shop  practice. 
The  introduction  of  high  pressure  steam  has  led  to 
many  improved  methods  of  handling  pipe  fabrication 
and  installation. 

Outfitting:  The  principal  progress  in  joiner  work, 
particularly  on  large  passenger  vessels,  has  been  in 
doing  more  work  in  the  shop  from  carefully  prepared 
detailed  drawings  and  less  on  the  ship.  Combined  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  warehouse  for  storing  fin- 
ished joiner  work,  this  plan  helps  greatly  in  stabilizing 
shipyard  employment  and  in  facilitating  progress  of 
construction  on  the  ship.  The  same  idea  applies  to  ship 
plumbing  and  electrical  installations.  The  use  of  paint 
sprayers  results  in  considerable  savings. 

Management:  Shipyard  management  can  effect  great 
savings  by  more  careful  planning  of  the  orderly  pro- 
gress of  construction;  more  economical  administration 
of  material  inventories;  by  the  establishment  of  intel- 
ligent accident  prevention  programs;  by  the  mainten- 
ance of  clean  and  orderly  conditions  in  the  yard;  and 
by  the  adequate  training  of  apprentices  in  the  various 
branches  of  modern  shipyard  practice.  The  author 
concludes  with  a  plea  for  more  free  interchange  of  in- 
formation and  ideas  both  within  the  Society  and  among 
the  shipyards.  John  B.  Woodward  is  assistant  general 
manager  of  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Company. 


Notes   on   the  Launching  of  the   T.S.S.   Mariposa,   by 

James  B.  Hunter. 

The  steamship  Mariposa  is  631.5  feet  long  on  load 
water  line.  From  the  end  of  the  ways  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  channel  into  which  she  was  launched  the 
distance  is  about  800  feet.  Launching  weight  was  12,- 
000  tons.  Some  problem!  Former  experience  with  the 
airplane  carrier  Lexington,  a  heavier  hull,  and  the 
scout  cruiser  Northampton,  a  lighter  hull,  enabled  ex- 
perts at  the  Fore  River  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  to  fig- 
ure to  a  nicety  the  exact  chain  drag  required  to  stop 
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Diagraminadc  elevation  and  plan  of  the  launching  arrangements  for  the  linet  Mariposa. 
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the  hull  safely;  and  the  launch  went  forward  on  sched- 
ule and  with  all  movement  of  the  hull  practically  as 
estimated.  The  arrangement  and  removal  of  blocking 
and  the  construction  of  cradles  and  trigger  are  given 
in  detail.  The  illustration  herewith  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  chain  drags,  drag  ropes,  and  tricing  lines  and 
the  position  of  the  hull  after  stopping.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  properly  est- 
imated and  applied  chain  drags. 


Arc  Welding  in  Shipbuilding,  by  H.  W.  Pierce. 

Welding  has  become  almost  indispensable  in  ship  re- 
pairs and  in  the  construction  of  modern  steam  boilers, 
but  its  progress  in  new  hull  construction  has  been 
slower  than  ordinary  conservatism  should  warrant. 
The  welding  connection  properly  designed  and  execut- 
ed is  as  good  or  better  than  riveting.  No  claim  is  made 
that  welding  should  supplant  all  riveting  in  a  ship- 
yard, but  that  welding  is  such  an  excellent  tool  for  re- 
ducing shipyard  costs  that  shipbuilders  should  care- 
fully analyze  its  merits  and  should  change  their  de- 
signing and  construction  practice  sufficiently  to  take 
full  advantage  of  all  its  benefits.  Mr.  Pierce  is  assist- 
ant general  foreman,  Hull  Dapartment,  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company. 


Marine  Engineering 
Recent  Developments  in  Electrical  Propulsion,  by  Es- 

kil  Berg  and  Charles  F.  Bailey. 

After  reviewing  the  progress  to  date  of  the  turbo- 
electric  drive  for  merchant  vessels,  culminating  in  the 
trial  data  of  the  Dollar  liners  President  Hoover  and 
President  Coolidge  and  recent  European  installations, 
this  paper  analyzes  a  tentative  turbo-electric  drive  in- 
stallation of  145,000  normal  shaft  horsepower  and  180,- 
000  maximum  horsepower,  which  is  proposed  for  the 
American  super-liner  claiming  as  low  or  lower  mach- 
inery weights,  equal  or  better  fuel  economy,  and  lower 
maintenance  costs  than  for  geared  turbine  drive. 

There  are  seventy-three  turbo-electric  drive  ships  of 
various  classes  now  in  service,  aggregating  about  1,- 
135,000  shaft  horsepower.  The  total  fuel  consumption 
on  all  of  these  vessels  has  been  uniformly  less  than 
expected.  Eskil  Berg  is  assistant  consulting  engineer, 
General  Electric  Company.  Charles  F.  Bailey  is  engin- 
eering director,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Company. 


Electric  Auxiliaries  on  Shipboard,  by  W.  E.  Thau. 

In  three  parts.  Part  I.  Analyses  of  steam-driven  and 
electric-driven  engine  room  auxiliaries  on  Case  A,  a 
5000  shaft  horsepower  single-screw  cargo  vessel;  Case 
B,  a  30,000  shaft  horsepower  twin-screw  vessel.  Part 
II.  Analyses  of  deck  auxiliaries.  Part  III.  Special  means 
for  increasing  economy  of  auxiliary  generating  plant 
as — increasing  generator  efficiency,  dual  drive  sys- 
tem, attached  generator,  and  diesel-driven  generators. 

The  author  concludes  in  summary  that  electric  aux- 
iliaries pay  for  themselves;  provide  better  working 
conditions  for  crew;  afford  better  comfort  for  passen- 
gers and  crew;  will  become  lower  in  first  cost  and 
more  advantageous  as  they  are  more  frequently  used; 
makes  plea  that  operators  keep  more  accurate  data 
on  auxiliary  operation  costs.  W.  E.  Thau  is  director  of 
marine  engineering,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Model  Experiments  to  Determine  the  Effect  upon  Ke- 
sistance  of  Variations  in  Length  of  Entrance,  Beam, 
and  Rise  of  Floor,  by  Professor  Edward  M.  Bragg. 
The  University  of  Michigan  made  a  series  of  tests 

on  19  models  for  the  Shipping  Board  in  1919.  As  the  re- 
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suit  of  these  tests,  Model  No.  1130  was  selected  as  an 
economical  hull  model  for  cargo  ships.  The  present 
paper  covers  a  recent  series  of  tests  on  variations  of 
this  model.  The  variations  cover  ranges  of  from  20  to 
50  per  cent,  entrance;  from  30  to  45  per  cent,  run; 
from  44.25  to  65.4  feet  beam;  and  from  5.65  to  73.4 
inches  dead  rise  of  floor.  Model  used  was  9.66  feet 
long  on  load  water  line  and  represented  a  425-foot 
ship.  Results  of  all  tests  are  presented  in  graph  form 
and,  with  the  former  series  on  the  same  model,  they 
constitute  a  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  ship  model  towing  tank  literature. 

Edward  M.  Bragg  is  professor  of  Naval  Architecture 
and  Marine  Engineering,  University  of  Michigan. 


Model  Steering  Tests,  by  L.  F.  Hewins  and  Lieutenant 

W.  P.  Roop,  U.S.N. 

A  description  of  some  tests  made  at  the  United 
States  Experimental  Model  Basin,  Navy  Yard,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  a  presentation  of  some  of  the  data 
obtained  therefrom.  The  models  used  in  these  tests  and 
the  method  of  operation  simulated  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible the  actual  conditions  of  flow  about  the  stern  of 
a  tui-ning  ship  and  the  data  obtained  show  "rather 
close  correlation  with  full  scale  data,"  enough  to  give 
"confidence  in  calculating  reactions  on  the  full  scale 
rudder  by  reference  to  the  model  data."  This  correla- 
tion is  shown  by  the  curves  herewith. 

Systemmatic  tests  will  be  carried  on  with  the  ap- 
paratus developed  for  this  purpose  and  it  is  hoped  that 
data  will  be  developed  over  a  wide  range  of  conditions 
which  will  be  very  valuable  in  future  design  of  rud- 
ders, stern  lines,  and  steering  engines.  L.  F.  Hewins 
is  with  the  United  States  Experimental  Model  Basin. 


On  the  Analysis  of  Ship  Trial  Data,  by  Karl  E.  Schoen- 

herr. 

The  increasing  attention  given  during  i-ecent  years 
to  the  comparison  between  ship  trials  and  the  model 
test  induced  the  author  of  this  paper  to  work  out  and 
present  to  naval  architects  a  method  of  mathematical 
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Diagrams   showing   the   correlation   of   steering   data   obtained   from 
model  experiments  and  from  tests  of  the  actual  ship. 

analysis  of  ship  trial  data  whereby  the  effects  of 
wind,  weather,  and  tide  (always  present  on  the  ship's 
trial  and  absent  on  the  model  test)  may  be  "reliably 
estimated  and  eliminated  before  making  such  compari- 
sons." Karl  E.  Schoenherr  is  connected  with  the  United 
States  Experimental  Model  Basin. 


American  Super-Liners 
Design    of    American    Super-Liners,   by   Theodore   E. 
Ferris. 

This  monumental  paper  describes  the  designs  (now 
approved  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  Lloyds 
Register  of  Shipping,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
and  the  United  States  Navy)  for  two  super-liners 
which  were  prepared  for  the  former  organization  of 
the  United  States  Lines  by  Theodore  E.  Ferris  in  co- 
operation with  a  committee  composed  of  John  E.  Burk- 
hardt  and  Hugo  P.  Frear,  respectively  chief  engineer 
and  consulting  naval  architects  of  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation;  Charles  F.  Bailey  and  Harold 
F.  Norton,  respectively,  engineering  director  and  naval 
architect  of  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co.;  Ernest  H.  Rigg  and  Mayson  \V.  Torbet,  respec- 
tively naval  architect  and  chief  engineer.  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company.  Two  designs  were  submitted; 
first,  a  geared  turbine  drive  on  four  screws,  180,000 
shaft  horsepower,  945  feet  long  on  water  line,  107  feet 
10-1  8  inches  beam;  59,880  tons  displacement  on  36- 
foot  draft;  56,000  gross  tons.  Second,  a  turbo-electric 
drive  on  four  screws,  200,000  shaft  horsepower,  965 
feet  long,  on  water  line,  beam  ma.ximum  108  feet  4  18 
inches,  63.040  tons  displacement  on  37-foot  draft,  gross 
60,000  tons,  speeds  at  two-thirds  power  27' L*  knots,  full 
power  30.5  knots. 

Full  detail  schedules  of  equipment,  general  arrange- 
ments, detail  half  section,  detail  stern  frame  and  stem, 
analyses  of  both  types  of  propulsion  machinery,  sta- 
bility diagrams  and  analysis  thereof,  analysis  of 
operation   in  the  North  Atlantic  service,  and  program 


for  interior  decoration  are  all  thoroughly  covered  by 
Mr.  Ferris.  The  first-class  passenger  accommodation 
takes  care  of  1050  persons  with  71  square  feet  state- 
room area  per  passenger.  Tourist  class  takes  950  pas- 
sengers with  25.3  square  feet  stateroom  area  per  pas- 
senger. Over  $1,500,000  is  allotted  for  cost  of  decora- 
tion of  first  class  public  rooms. 

This  paper  is  a  great  contribution  to  ship  design 
literature  and  will  be  verj'  valuable  as  a  reference 
work  whether  or  not  the  ships  described  are  ever  built. 

Ship  Lighting 
Interior  Lighting  Aboard  Ships,  by  Samuel  G.  Hibben. 

An  interesting  and  very  well  illustrated  paper  was 
presented  describing  some  of  the  more  recent  applica- 
tions of  electric  lighting  aboard  ship  for  practical  and 
decorative  illumination,  together  with  some  sugges- 
tion to  the  marine  electrical  engineer  as  to  new  pos- 
sibilities for  beauty  and  economy  in  the  selection  and 
installation  of  electric  lamps  and  lighting  fixtures. 
Samuel  G.  Hibben  is  manager.  Commercial  Engineer- 
ing Department,  Westinghouse  Lamp  Company. 


U.  S.  Airship  Akron 
Stime   Features  of  a   Modern   .Airship,   by  Commander 

Garland  Fulton,  U.S.N. 

A  paper  outlines  airship  progress  in  the  United 
States,  describes  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
giant  airship  Akron,  abstracts  United  States  Navy 
technical  specifications  for  rigid  airships  of  the  Ak- 
ron type,  declares  "In  final  analysis,  airships,  whether 
military  or  commercial,  are  just  another  means  of 
transportation.  As  such  they  have  no  quarrel  with 
steamships,  trains,  or  airj)lane8.  Each  has  its  role  to 
play  and  there  is  no  reason  for  one  to  interfere  with 
the  others." 


Export  Fibreboard  Case  Afloat 

(Continued   from  Paqc    15) 

This  has  been  tried  for  some  weeks,  but  no  rat  seems 
willing  to  take  a  chance.  We  may  assume,  then,  that  the 
rat  problem  is  solved  by  the  fibreboard  case.  The  sili- 
cate of  soda  acts  as  a  deterrent  also  to  boring  insects. 

But  what  about  the  human  pilferer?  The  fibreboard 
case  may  be  easily  and  neatly  opened,  but  to  the  ama- 
teur pilferer  or  the  occasional  light-fingered  stevedore 
it  is  not  so  easily  closed  without  showing  ver>-  evi- 
dently that  it  has  been  tampered  with.  The  testimony 
of  the  ship  operators  is  that  this  feature  of  the  use  of 
fibreboard  cases  enables  them  to  easily  detect  and  to 
take  measures  to  curb  petty  pilferage  in  handling. 

The  carton-like  tightness  of  the  fibreboard  case  is 
valuable  in  minimizing  liability  to  contamination 
from  objectionable  odors  or  from  vegetable  mold  or 
other  fungus  growth. 

Another  way  in  which  this  case  saves  ships'  time  is 
in  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  opened  for  inspec- 
tion and  sealed  again  as  good  as  new  by  the  customs  in- 
spector who  is  properly  equipped  to  handle  fibreboard. 
Service  men  on  the  staff  of  the  Export  Fibreboard 
Case  Association  at  principal  ports  are  giving  special 
attention  to  this  work  in  their  contact  with  dock  work- 
ers and  Customs  Inspectors. 

All  of  these  features,  therefore,  combine  to  produce 
a  package  that,  while  it  saves  revenue-earning  weight 
and  space  for  the  shipowner,  cuts  down  his  handling 
costs  and  minimizes  his  damage  claims. 


Pumps  for  Marine  Service 


%  I.  W.  Jackman,*  O.  H.  Dorer,  H.  M.  Chase'* 
Part  I — General  Considerations 


^•^ 


THE  selection  of  pumping  equipment  for  the  mod- 
ern ship  requires  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
actual  operating  conditions  than  it  did  a  few 
years  ago.  The  more  common  steam  pump  of  the  past, 
with  its  wide  range  of  capacities  and  pressure  ratings, 
required  less  accurate  selection  than  the  modern  mo- 
tor-driven centrifugal  with  its  limited  range  of  flexi- 
bilities. 

Higher  pressures,  larger  capacities,  and  the  demand 
for  greater  economy  now  require  careful  consideration 
of  the  type  of  pump  and  its  prime  mover.  This  paper 
deals  only  with  pumps  handling  liquids  as  distinguish- 
ed from  those  handling  air  or  noncondensable  vapors. 
Pumps  can  be  generally  classed  into  four  groups: 
(a)  Centrifugal,  (b)  power  (reciprocating),  (c)  steam 
(reciprocating),  (d)  rotary.  Under  each  of  these 
classes  there  are  certain  general  limitations. 

(a)  Centrifugal  pumps  are  generally  suitable  for 
water  but  can  be  used  for  light  oils  and  gasoline.  They 
are  suitable  for  low  and  medium  heads,  medium  to 
large  capacities.  They  are  particularly  adapted  to  high 
speeds  which  speeds  are  necessary  if  accompanied 
with  high  heads.  They  are  not  economical  for  small 
capacities  and  high  heads. 

(b)  Power  pumps  of  the  reciprocating  type  are  gen- 
erally suitable  for  all  kinds  of  liquids  and  especially 
for  small  and  medium  capacities  with  high  heads. 
They  are  not  economical  for  large  capacities  with 
either  low  or  high  heads. 

(c)  Steam  pumps  are  generally  suitable  for  all  liq- 
uids, small  or  medium  capacities,  and  for  all  head  con- 
ditions. They  are  not  suitable  for  large  capacities  and 
low  heads. 

(d)  Rotary  pumps  are  generally  suitable  for  oil  and 
other  viscous  liquids  having  lubricating  value,  good 
for  all  capacities  and  heads  up  to  350  pounds.  They 
should  be  operated  at  slow  speeds  to  insure  smooth, 
quiet  operation  and  high  mechanical  efficiency. 

The  selection  of  a  pump  should  also  be  governed  by 
the  type  of  vessel  and  the  time  factor  that  the  pump 
is  in  operation.  Apump  that  is  in  use  a  large  percentage 
of  the  time  should  be  selected  for  its  economy,  while 
one  that  is  seldom  used  can  be  selected  for  its  low 
price,  economy  being  a  negative  factor. 

A  cargo  and  passenger  vessel  will  be  at  sea  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  of  the  time,  while  a  tanker  will  be 
at  sea  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  time.  Yachts,  pleasure 
crafts,  excursion  boats,  etc.,  will  be  at  sea  only  5  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  time. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a  charactez'istic  list 
of  pumps  on  a  steam-driven  cargo  and  passenger  ship 
or  tanker. 

The  four  general  classes  of  pumps  listed  in  the  table 
can  be  further  subdivided  into  horizontal  and  vertical. 
The  choice  between  these  two  types  again  is  depend- 
ent on  the  type  of  vessel  and  service  factor,  together 
with  a  consideration  of  space  available  and  founda- 
tion cost.  A  horizontal  pump  normally  costs  less  but 

'•'Manager,  Marine  Sales,  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corp. 
** Paper  read  at  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  November  19  and  20,  1931. 


Main  condensate 

Main  condensate  standby . 
Auxiliary  circulating.  . 
Auxiliary  condensate. .    . 


Boiler  a 

Boiler  room  bilge 

Dirty  ballast  and  engine  r 

Bilge  and  ballast 

Fruh  Water  Pumps: 


Dirty  lubricating  oil  tran 
Misullaneoun: 

oil  pump. .   . 


A    characteristic   list    of   pumps  for   a   modern   vessel    showing   the 
percentage  of  operating  time  for  each  pump  on  two  classes  of  service. 

requires  considerably  more  floor  space  than  a  vertical 
pump.  The  vertical  pump,  however,  has  the  advantage 
of  requiring  a  smaller  foundation.  The  cost  of  the  foun- 
dation of  a  horizontal  pump  in  most  cases  will  be  ap- 
proximately 100  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  vertical 
pump.  This  difference  will  often  offset  the  price  dif- 
ferential between  the  two  types.  ,  , 
Considerations  Underlying  the  Selection  of  a  Pump  for 
a  Given  Service 

It  is  a  fact  not  always  well  understood  that  the  prob- 
lem of  adapting  a  pump  to  a  given  service  involves 
more  than  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  head  and  ca- 
pacity conditions,  and  that,  if  a  centrifugal  pump  is  to 
be  used,  a  more  careful  study  of  the  operating  condi- 
tions is  necessary  than  if  a  displacement  type  of  pump 
is  required.  In  a  displacement  pump,  capacity  and 
speed  are  dependable  variables,  and  pressure  is  an  in- 
dependent variable.  Therefore,  a  wide  variation  of  ca- 
pacity conditions  is  possible  without  changing  the 
characteristics  of  the  pump.  Up  to  the  limit  of  the 
strength  of  the  materials  used  and  the  energy  of  the 
steam  available,  the  pressure  can  be  varied  likewise. 

In  a  centrifugal  pump,  pressure,  capacity,  and  speed 
are  all  interrelated,  so  that  a  change  in  one  involves 
definite  characteristic  changes  in  the  other  two.  The 
selection  of  a  centrifugal  pump,  therefore,  requires 
not  only  a  study  of  the  pressure-capacity  relationship 
for  the  normal  or  expected  conditions  of  operation  but 
also  a  study  of  these  factors  throughout  the  entire 
range  of  possible  operating  conditions.  Some  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  both  types  of  pump  and  their 
adaptability  to  marine  service  will  be  discussed  in  fu- 
ture installments. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Some  New  Materials  in  Shipbuilding 

■By  William  E.  Blewett,  Jr.* 

Assistant  to  the  President,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company 


THE  subject  of  "New  Structural  and  Decorative 
Materials  as  Applied  to  Shipbuilding"  is  a  rather 
difficult  one  to  discuss  in  that,  dependiiiK  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  "new,"  many  or  few  ma- 
terials may  come  under  consideration.  Shipbuilders 
and  ship  operators  have  been  very  prone  to  demand 
old.  tried  materials  rather  than  to  e.xperiment  with 
the  many  new  and  uncertain  ones  which  have  been  de- 
veloped in  recent  years. 

Eliminating  the  processes  used  in  manufacturing 
and  minor  variations  in  ingredients,  there  remain 
very  few  materials  used  aboard  ship  which  could  un- 
restrictedly come  under  the  category  of  new  materials. 
We  will,  therefore,  confine  this  paper  to  materials 
which  are  uncommon  in  their  usage  aboard  ships  and 
to  some  of  the  untried  materials  which  seem  to  have 
desirable  properties. 

High  Elastic  Steels 

Most  important  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  con- 
sidered materials  applying  to  the  construction  of  large 
ships  are  the  high  elastic  steels  which  have  recently 
been  developed.  Steel  with  high  physical  properties 
makes  possible  the  economical  construction  of  large 
ships  by  permitting  a  reduction  in  weight  without  sac- 
rificing .strength,  and  as  the  strength  members  of  the 
modern  North  Atlantic  ships  are  so  constructed  it 
seemed  in  order  to  investigate  the  properties  of  some 
of  the  high  elastic  steels  which  are  available. 

A.  Navy  High  Tensile  Steel. 

B.  Mild  Copper-Bearing  Steel. 

C.  Low  Carbon  Manganese-Vanadium  Steel. 

D.  Structural  Silicon  Steel. 

E.  Structural  Silicon  Copper-Bearing  Steel. 

F.  Martinel  Steel. 

G.  High  Tensile  Nickel  Ship  Steel. 
H.  Mild  Structural  Steel. 

The  mild  steel  plate  and  mild  copper-bearing  steel, 
while  not  classed  as  high  elastic  materials,  were  in- 
cluded for  comparison. 

The  chemical  analyses  of  the  specimens  were  made 
by  the  respective  mills  and  are  as  follows: 

All  tensile  tests  were  made  in  duplicate  and  in  both 
directions  of  rolling.  The  18-inch  standard  plate  ten- 
siles,  test  section  I'j  inches  wide  by  the  plate  thick- 
ness with  8-inch  gauge  marks,  were  tested  by  the  Ti- 
nius  Olsen  Testing  Machine  Company,  who  furnished 
graphs  co^'ering  the  physical  data. 

The  bend  test   specimens,   I'i;   inches   wide  by  the 
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Average  physical  properties  of  high  elastic  steels. 

thickness  of  the  plate,  were  bent  cold  around  a  pin 
of  diameter  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  Photo- 
micrographs of  longitudinal  cross-sections  from  each 
of  the  steel  plates  show  all  the  structures  pearlitic. 

In  order  to  determine  the  workability  of  the  steels 
in  respect  to  punching,  a  hydraulic  press  was  fitted 
with  a  1-inch  punch  and  the  pressures  required  in 
punching  were  noted.  As  the  plates  were  of  different 
thicknesses,  the  press  loads  were  converted  into  pounds 
per  stiuare  inch  of  area  sheared,  and  although,  be- 
cause of  the  equipment,  they  cannot  be  construed  as 
ultimate  shearing  strengths,  they  do  form  a  basis  for 
comparison. 

Lbs.  per  .sq.  in. 
Specimen  Area  sheared 

A 60.300 

B 40.000 

C 68.500 

D 57.000 

E 58.500 

F 54.000 

G 55,000 

H 47,500 

In  addition  to  punching,  the  plates  were  joggled, 
sheared,  and  flanged.  Although  no  loads  were  measur- 
ed, it  was  apparent  that  specimens  could  be  worked 
satisfactorily. 

The  effect  of  welding  on  the  various  plates  was  in- 
vestigated by  subjecting  welded  sp«'cimens  to  tension 
and  bend  tests.  All  plates  were  both  butt  and  fillet 
welded  without  difficulty,  using  a  low  carbon  fluxed 
rod.  Tension  and   bend   tests   were  made   from  speci- 


Chemical  analyses  uf  high  elastic  iteeU. 


•  Piper  read   before  the  Society   of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers  at  New  York.  November  20lh.  I9J1. 
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Comparative  tensile  values  of  high  elastic  steels. 

mens  1  inch  by  the  plate  thickness  welded  into  a  45- 
degree  single  V  butt,  the  excess  weld  metal  being  ma- 
chined off  flush  with  the  plate. 

Analyzing  the  above  results,  we  find  that  the 
strength  of  the  weld  metal  remains  fairly  constant 
with  an  average  of  about  67,000  p.s.i.  This  is  what 
might  be  expected  with  the  specimens  machined  to 
break  at  the  welded  section.  It  does,  however,  show 
that  a  good  bond  was  made  between  the  deposited 
metal  and  the  plates. 

The  bend  tests  of  the  welded  specimens  range  from 
56.5  degrees  in  "C"  to  111.5  degrees  in  "B,"  with  an 
average  of  80.8  degrees  for  the  lot. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  heat  of  the 
weld  on  the  various  plates,  each  specimen  was  fillet 
welded  and  the  weld  machined  off  flush  with  the 
plate,  leaving  only  the  base  metal.  The  tension  speci- 
mens were  1  inch  by  thickness  of  plate  and  the  bend 
specimens  were  2  inches  and  8  inches  by  plate  thick- 
ness. Examination  of  etched  cross-sections  did  not 
show  any  marked  effect  in  the  base  metal  from  the 
penetration  of  heat  from  the  weld  except  in  the  case 
of  Specimen  "C"  (low  carbon  manganese  vanadium), 
which  showed  a  concentric  band  below  the  weld. 

Examination  of  the  weld  cross-sections  at  40  X  and 
100  X  did  not  reveal  any  unusual  conditions.  The  low 
carbon  steels  are  preferable  from  the  angle  of  grain 
development  below  the  line  of  fusion.  In  the  case  of 
the  higher  carbon  steels  "E,"  "D,"  and  "A"  there  is  a 
sharp  transition  along  this  line:  the  base  metal  imme- 
diately below  and  adjacent  to  the  line  develops  a 
coarse,  overheated  structure  that  should  affect  the 
ductility  of  the  weld  adversely. 

'This  examination  of  some  of  the  so-called  high  elas- 
tic steels  indicates  that  they  have  characteristics  which 
could  advantageously  be  applied  to  ship  construction, 
although,  before  definite  conclusions  are  drawn,  furth- 
er investigations  should  be  made  to  include  hot  work- 
ing, corrosion,  fatigue,  and  proportional  limit  tests. 
The  low  carbon  manganese  vanadium  steel  with  its 
high  yield  and  ultimate  appears  most  desirable  from 
a  weight  viewpoint.  However,  this  steel  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  fabricate,  its  cost  is  high,  and  it  seems  to  be 


Tensile 

Tensile 

Specimen 

strength 

Degrees 

strength 

Weld  % 

of  weld 

bend  of 

plate 

of  plate 

p.  s.  i. 

weld 

p.  S.  1. 

strength 

A 

69400 

75.5 

83300 

83.0 

B 

59850 

111.5 

49000 

122  0 

C 

67250 

56.5 

99950 

67.0 

D 

71050 

63.5 

87750 

80.7 

E 

68650 

65.5 

79650 

86.1 

F 

65750 

100.0 

68650 

95.7 

G 

65850 

74.0 

83500 

79.8 

H 

69250 

100.0 

62100 

114.0 

somewhat  detrimentally  affected  by  welding.  Xavy 
high  tensile  seems  to  be  a  desirable  steel,  although  it 
also  is  difficult  to  fabricate;  however,  it  shows  no  ill 
effects  from  welding  and  has  a  high  yield  point  with  a 
good  elongation.  Nickel  steel  has  a  slightly  higher  yield  • 
point  and  may  be  compared  with  the  Navy  steel  except- 
ing that  there  is  apparently  an  embrittlement  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  weld  which,  together  with  its  high  cost, 
would  tend  to  prevent  its  general  use. 

Martinel  steel  appears  satisfactory  in  almost  every 
respect,  although  its  yield  point  is  the  lowest  of  ail  the 
high  tensile  steels.  Its  properties,  due  to  a  heat  treated 
process  at  the  mill,  are  likely  to  be  destroyed  when 
subjected  to  hot  working. 

The  .30  silicon  steel  seems  to  fulfill  most  require- 
ments for  a  ship  steel.  It  is  easily  worked,  has  a  high 
yield  point,  is  not  affected  by  welding,  has  a  normal 
structure,  and  its  cost  does  not  make  it  prohibitive. 
The  specimen  used  contained  some  copper  so  that  fur- 
ther experiments  to  determine  its  corrosive  and  galvan- 
ic properties  should  be  conducted,  but  from  this  pre- 
liminary investigation  it  seems  as  though  a  high  sili- 
con steel  is  as  adaptable  to  ship  work  as  it  is  to  struc- 
tural work. 

Rivets 

In  recent  years  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
corrosion  caused  by  galvanic  action  in  ships.  Many 
complicated  troubles  occur  in  condensers,  pipe  con- 
nections, and  bilge  conditions  in  the  engine  room,  but 
particularly  impoi'tant.  aside  from  the  engine  room,  is 
the  action  between  rivets  and  plates  in  the  shell.  Some 
ship  operators  favor  alloyed  rivets,  others  wrought 
iron,  while  still  others  maintain  that  steel  rivets  give 
the  best  service.  The  iron  and  alloyed  rivets  are  usu- 
ally cathodic  to  the  shell  plating  in  the  presence  of 
an  electrolyte,  which  fact  probably  accounts  for  their 
durability.  But  there  are  instances  where  steel  rivets 
have  proved  superior  to  both  iron  and  alloyed  rivets. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  due  to  the  present 
extensive  use  of  copper  bearing  steel  by  the  railroads, 
many  of  our  shell  plates  will  contain  some  copper,  and 
as  a  copper  content  causes  the  shell  to  be  electronega- 
tive to  steel  or  iron  rivets,  corrosion  of  the  rivets  will 
be  hastened.  •  ■ 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that,  to  prevent  electro- 
lytic action  in  salt  water,  contact  between  copper 
steel  and  structural  steel  should  be  avoided.  It  follows 
that,  wherever  corrosion  can  be  attributed  to  galvanic 
action,  the  iron  and  alloyed  rivets  will  probably  give 
better  service,  but  there  are  other  features  to  be  con- 
sidered which  are  sometimes  more  serious. 

Recently  the  steamship  W.  M.  Irish  (oil  tanker)  was 
dry  docked,  after  having  been  in  continual  service  for 


Comparative  tensile  and  bending  tests  of  plate  and  weld,  high 
elastic  steels. 


Specimen 
A 

Tensile  strength 
of  plate  with 
weld  removed 

Tensile  strength 

of  original 

plate 

83300  p.  s.  i. 
48850  p.  s.  i. 
98000  p.  s.  i. 
89100  p.  s.  i. 
77850  p.  s.  i. 
69650  p.  s.  i. 
83200  p.  s.  i. 
63100  p.  s.  i. 

83300  p.  s.  i. 
49000  p.  s.  i. 
99950  p.  s.  i. 
88750  p.  s.  i. 
79650  p.  s.  i. 
68650  p.  s.  i. 
83500  p.  s.  i. 
62100  p.  s.  i. 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Tensile  tests  to  show   effect  of  welding  on  high  elastic  steels. 
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Result<i  of  b«'nd  tvMs  on   filet   wcldt,   liijjh   cbilic  ilefli. 

2r)4  clays,  and  it  was  found  that  the  shi'll  platt-s  and 
rivets,  which  had  been  renewed  at  her  last  docking, 
were  badly  corroded.  The  corrosion  was  not  confined 
to  any  particular  section  of  the  ship.  It  was  in  way  of 
dr>'  cargo  spaces,  as  well  as  oil  tanks  and  machinery 
spaces.  P'or  trial  purposes,  this  shijj's  bottom  had  been 
driven  with  iron  rivets,  steel  rivets,  and  alloyed  rivets. 
Of  the  three  materials,  the  steel  rivets  seemed  to  be 
withstandinK  corrosion  the  best.  Test  specimens  were 
taken  from  badly  corroded  alloyed  and  iron  rivets  and 
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all  analyzed  as  good  commercial  materials. 

The  service  in  which  this  ship  operates  is  very  hard. 
She  has  narrow  shallow  channels  to  negotiate  in  Tex- 
as, where  her  underwater  surface  is  well  scoured  <»f 
all  paints,  and  her  home  berth  is  in  the  Schuylkill  Riv- 
er, where  she  is  in  water  containing  sewage  and  acid 
residues  from  manufacturing  plants.  From  the  analy- 
sis of  the  plates  and  rivets,  it  appears  that  galvanic 
action  was  not  the  probable  cause  of  the  excessive 
corrosion,  and  from  the  location  and  distribution  of 
the  corrosion,  stray  current  electrolysis  may  be  elimin- 
ated. However,  there  remains  the  acid  condition  of 
the  Schuylkill,  which  coupled  with  the  scraping  of  the 
bottom  in  Texas  channels  may  be  considered  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  of  the  rivets  and  plates. 

Therefore,  in  selecting  rivet  material  for  any  parti- 
cular ship,  generalization  should  be  avoided,  and  par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  the  materials  of  construction 
and  to  the  service  in  which  the  ship  operates. 

(To  be  continued) 


Corrosion  Tests  on  Condenser  Tubes 

Abstract  of  Progress  Report  of  Special  Research  Committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 


THE  Research  Committee  of  The  American  Socie- 
ty of  Mechanical  Engineers  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  the  keenest  engineers  and  executives 
■  t  American  manufacturers  of  condensers  and  con- 
denser tubing,  together  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
steam-power  generating  industry  afloat  and  ashore. 
The  present  report.  No.  4  of  a  series,  deals  principally 
with  the  effect  of  entrained  and  dissolved  air  in  the 
circulating  water.  Laboratory  experiments  were  car- 
ried out  to  determine  the  relative  effects  of  corro- 
sive solutions  under  vacuum  and  charged  with  air. 

Cells  were  made  using  admiralty  brass  anodes  and 
copper  cathodes  with  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride 
for  an  electrode.  With  these  cells,  a  series  of  tests 
were  made  with  varying  concentrations  of  the  elec- 
trolyte under  vacuum  and  charged  with  air.  The  loss  in 
weight  of  the  anode  was  carefully  measured  and  the 
results  plotted  in  the  curve  shown  herewith.  Analysis 
of  the  percentage  of  zinc  loss  as  compared  with  the 
total  anode  loss  was  plotted  in  a  second  curve,  also 
shown.  It  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  air  has  a  very 
decided    tendencv    to    increase    the    rate    of    corrosion 
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K  CI    Conttn»ro1ion.  1000  Ppm 
Curves  showing  the  relative  effects  of  corrosive  solution  when  under 
vacuum  and  when  saturated  %yilh  air. 
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Curves  showing  the  relative  dezindfying  effect  of  corrosion  solution 
when  under  v.icuum  and  when  saturated  with  air. 


losses.  This  effect  is  not  constant  for  all  conditions  of 
circulating  water,  but  is  of  "sufficient  magnitude  at 
all  concentrations  to  make  the  presence  of  air  very  un- 
desirable." 

The  dezincification  curve  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  tendency  of  admiralty  brass  to  lose  zinc,  particu- 
larly in  the  presence  of  low  concentrations  of  chlor- 
ine. A  number  of  failures  of  condenser  tubes  have  been 
investigated  by  the  committee,  and  dezincification  has 
been  found  to  be  worse  at  the  top  surface  of  the  tube 
and  in  the  top  tubes  of  the  condenser  where  one  would 
naturally  conclude  that  there  was  more  exposure  to 
entrained  air. 

It  would  seem  worth  while,  therefore,  to  eliminate 
entrained  air  from  circulating  water  where  practically 
possible.  The  committee  cited  a  number  of  failures  of 
60-40  brass  tubes  which,  even  with  fresh  circulating 
water  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is 
extremely  subject  to  dezincification. 


Marine  Refrigeration  Simplified 

A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Handling  of  Perishable  Products  on 
Shipboard  from  the  Ship  Operator's  Standpoint 

Part  XIII— Installation  of  Refrigeration  Plant  Aboard  Ship 


By  L.  L.  Westling 

(Copyright    1931    by   James   S.    Hincs) 


IN  Installment  XII  of  this  series  of  articles,  there  was 
presented  an  outline  specification  covering  construc- 
tion of  cold  storage  spaces  aboard  ship  after  ap- 
proved modern  methods.  Here  this  specification  is  con- 
tinued to  cover  the  refrigeration  plant. 

16.     Coils 

(a)  There  shall  be  sufficient  collage  to  allow  the  use 
of  the  chambers  for  any  temperature  from  8  deg.  F.  to 
atmospheric  temperature. 

(b)  The  brine  coils  shall  be  of  11/2  standard  weight 
galvanized  iron  pipe,  with  expanded  flange  connec- 
tions, and  regalvanized  after  bending  and  assembly. 
The  coils  shall  be  on  walls  only  and  shall  clear  the  in- 
sulation by  2  inches.  The  coils  shall  be  installed  in  two 
complete  circuits,  the  upper  circuit  to  have  one-third 
the  cooling  surface  and  the  lower  circuit  to  have  two- 
thirds.  All  control  valves  shall  be  outside  of  the  cham- 
bers; coils  to  be  tested  to  150  pounds  per  square  inch 
pressure  and  to  have  gate  stop  valves  at  the  ends  of 
each  room  circuit. 

(c)The  direct-expansion  coils  shall  be  of  1-inch  extra 
heavy  black  pipe  with  welded  or  ammonia  flange  union 
connections;  threaded  joints  to  be  used  only  on 
approval.  The  separate  coils  shall  be  tested  in  the  shop 
at  400  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure  and  to  200 
pounds  air  pressure  in  the  ship  after  installation  and 
before  the  baffles  are  installed.  The  coils  shall  be 
on  the  walls  only  and  they  shall  clear  the  insulation  by 
2  inches.  The  coils  shall  be  installed  in  two  complete 
circuits,  the  upper  circuit  having  one-third  the  cooling 
surface  and  the  lower  circuit  having  two-thirds.  All 
control  valves  shall  be  outside  of  the  chambers.  The 
inlet  end  of  each  coil  shall  be  to  the  bottom  pass.  Coils 
shall  have  stop  valves  at  the  end  of  each  circuit  in  ad- 
dition to  the  expansion  valve. 

(d)  The  coils  shall  be  installed  in  the  brine  coil 
room  and  shall  be  constructed  of  2-inch  pipe  with  ex- 
panded flange  connections  to  inlet  and  outlet  headers. 
The  coils  shall  be  staggered  and  shall  be  so  spaced  as  to 
allow  for  heavy  frost  accumulation.  Hot  bi'ine  connec- 
tions shall  be  provided  for  defrosting.  The  coils  shall 
stand  over  an  8-pound  lead  pan  to  facilitate  ready 
draining  when  defrosted. 

(e)  All  coils  shall  be  suspended  in  galvanized  iron 
hangers  with  support  under  each  pass  and  secured  to 
prevent  vibration. 

17.     Ventilation 

(a)  Each  room  shall  have  water-tight,  motor-driven, 
pressure-type  blower  fans  with  suction  to  within  18 
inches  of  the  deck.  The  discharge  duct,  of gauge 


galvanized  iron,  shall  be  installed  against  the  center 
of  the  ceiling  for  the  full  length  of  the  room.  Holes  %, 
inch  in  diameter  shall  be  punched  along  the  upper  edges 
on  4-inch  centers.  The  air  streams  shall  thus  be  directed 
along  the  ceiling  toward  the  wall  coils.    The  blowers 

shall  have  a  cacacity  of cubic  feet  per  minute  with 

a  static  pressure  of  ^/i  inch  of  water.  The  discharge 
duct  shall  have  a  2-inch  branch  of  galvanized  iron  pipe 
run  through  the  insulation  to  the  outside  air,  this  pipe 
to  be  fitted  with  a  cap  and  chain.  Water-tight  switch, 
tell-tale  light,  and  controller  for  the  motor  shall  be  in- 
stalled outside  the  space. 

(b)  Ducts  leading  from  the  coil  bunker  room  shall  be 
carried  to  a  chamber,  formed  by  the  insulation  and  a 
false  bulkhead  of  wood,  along  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
space  so  connected  that  one  side  is  on  the  fan  suction 
and  the  other  on  the  discharge  side  of  the  fan.  Two 
rows  of  sliding  ports,  approximately  4  x  10  inches  shall 
be  located  so  that  the  air  can  be  directed  from  the  low 
supply  side  and  exhausted  from  the  high  suction  side. 
The  ducts  at  the  coil  bunker  room  shall  be  so  designed 
that  reversal  of  air  flow  may  be  effected  at  will. 

18.     Thermometers 

Each  room  shall  have  one  mercury-actuated  reced- 
ing thermometer,  the  bulb  to  be  installed  at  the  center 
deck  head  and  the  instrument  installed  outside  the 
space.  A  metal  cover  shall  protect  the  instrument  from 
damage,  and  a  perforated  guard  shall  be  installed  over 
the  bulb.  The  bulb  shall  be  suspended  in  hangers  to 
clear  the  insulation  by  one  inch. 

19.     Machinery — General 

There  shall  be  two  complete  groups  of  machinery 
equipment,  each  group  of  sufficient  capacity  to  main- 
tain 20  degrees  F.  temperature  in  all  ship's  and  cargo 
chambers  with  sea  temperature  of  80  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. One  receiver  may  be  used  with  sufficient  volume 
to  hold  a  complete  charge  for  system,  plus  25  per  cent, 
reserve. 

Compressors,  condensers,  evaporators  (if  brine  used), 
pipe,  etc.,  shall  be  so  connected  that  any  grouping  of 
units  may  be  used  while  any  reserve  unit  may  be  iso- 
lated. Contractor  shall  submit  detailed  arrangement 
drawings  of  each  unit,  pump  excepted,  and  give  capaci- 
ties in  American  Society  of  Refrigeration  Engineers' 
ratings,  speeds,  etc.  Successful  contractor  shall  submit 
pipe  system  drawings  for  the  approval  of  the  owner. 

20.     Compressors 

(a)  Compressors  shall  be  single  or  double  acting 
units,  with.  ...  (number)   cylinders  each,  and  shall  be 
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driven  by  a  steam  reciprocatinR  iMiKine  mounted  on  a 
deep  bed  plate. 

(b)  Compressors  shall  be  siiiKle  or  double  actitiK 
units,  with  .  . .  .  ( number)  cylinders  each  and  driven  by 
an  electric  motor.  The  motor  shall  be  of  splash-proof 
construction  with  heavy  fly  wheel  between  the  motor 
and  the  compressor  block,  the  unit  to  have  a  deep  bed 
l>late.  The  motors  shall  operate  at.  .  .  .volts,  direct  cur- 
rent, with  a  50-deKree  CentiRrade  ambient,  and  all  elec- 
tric equipment  shall  conform  to  the  marine  rules  of 
the  American  Institute  of  F^lectrical  P^njrineers.  Motors 
.shall  have  variable  speeds  from  60  to  100  per  cent,  of 
designed  speed. 

(c)  Carbon  dioxide  cylinders  shall  be  of  forced  steel 
and  tested  to  2500  pounds  per  scjuare  inch  pressure. 

(d)  The  compressor  units  shall  be  installed  on  a 
heavy  structural  steel  foundation  of  sole  plate  with 
flanged  edKes  and  with  drains  to  bilges,  the  compressor 
to  be  secured  with  holding  down  bolts  through  chocks 
and  two  bolts  to  be  body-bound.  Perfect  alignment  must 
be  verified. 

le)  The  compressors  shall  be  seated  on  a  foundation 
of.  .  .  .wood,  planed  parallel  to  the  ship's  base  line.  The 
wood  seating  shall  be  bound  on  four  edges  by  a  continu- 
ous 5-inch  channel  bar  waterway  of  welded  construc- 
tion and  welded  to  the  deck  at  both  heels,  and  fitted 
with. drains  to  the  bilges,  the  wood  filling  to  be  not  less 
than  2  inches  thick  nor  of  pieces  less  than  10  inches 
wide  and  secured  to  the  deck  with  grommetted  galvan- 
ized deck  bolts,  sunken  heads,  and  plugged.  Seams  shall 
be  caulked  and  payed  with  marine  glue. 

21.     Condensers 

(a)   Ammonia  condensers  shall  be  of  the  double  pipe 

type  in  two  banks feet  long,  each  bank  to  have  full 

capacity  for  one  compressor  with  circulating  water  at 
80  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Condensers  shall  be  tested  to  200  pounds  pressure  on 
the  ammonia  side,  coils  to  be  of  black,  single  X,  iron 
pipe  with  welded  connections. 

lb)  The  two  carbon  dioxide  condensers  shall  be  of 
the  cylindrical  shell  and  tube  of  coil  type,  each  with 
capacity  of  one  compressor,  and  shall  have  no  joints  in- 
side of  the  shell  or  lagging.  Means  of  ready  repair  or 
cleaning  shall  be  provided. 

Condensers  shall  be  tested  to  2500  pounds  pressure 
on  the  carbon  dioxide  side,  coils  to  be  of  copper  tubing 
with  brazed  connections. 

22.     Receivers 

Receivers  shall  be  of  welded  steel  construction  with 
seams  for  determining  the  liquid  level.  Capacity  shall 
be  such  that  the  complete  charge  of  refrigerant  in  the 
■system  may  be  stored  in  the  receiver,  plus  25  per  ciiif. 
I  "Serve. 

23.     CharginR  Tank 

A  steam-heated  water  tank  or  trough  shall  be  sup- 
|tlied,  in  which  cylinders  may  be  placed  to  prevent 
freezing  of  refrigerant  while  charging  the  plant.  (Very 
necessary  for  carbon  dioxide  plants). 

24.     Evaporators 

(a)  Evaporators  shall  be  constructed  of  continuous 
tubes  within  the  shell  and  no  joints  shall  be  permitted 
within  the  shell  or  lagging.  Means  for  ready  repair  or 

leaning  shall  be  provided. 

(b)  Ammonia  evaporators  shall  be  of  the  cylindrical 
shell,  vertical  or  horizon  type;  and  means  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  determining  height  of  liquid. 

(c)  Carbon  dioxide  evaporators  shall  be  of  the  cylin- 
drical or  "U"  type  with  I'-.'-inch  extra  heavy  seamless 
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steel  tubing.  Means  shall  be  provided  for  ready  repair 
or  cleaning. 

(d)  Contractor  shall  state  the  cooling  surface  of 
evaporators. 

25.  Brine  PumpM 

(a)  There  shall  be  two  brine  pumps,  each  of.  . .  .gal- 
lons per  hour  capacity  at  a  head  of.  . .  .pounds. 

(b)  They  shall  be  duplex  reciprocating  steam  pumps, 
with  monel  water  end  piston  rods  and  equipped  with 
air  chambers. 

(c)  They  shall  be  motor-driven  rotary  or  centrifugal 
type  pumps,  of  cast  iron  and  bronze  fitted.  The  motors 
shall  be  enclosed  splash-proof  type  with  a  40  degree  am- 
bient temperature. 

26.  Brine  Tanks 

Brine    make-up    tanks    of   approved    design    shall    In- 
supplied,  to  be  of  steel  plate  construction. 
27.     Brine  Return  Tank 

(a)  The  brine  return  tank  shall  be  cylindrical,  of 
steel  construction,  totally  enclosed,  and  with  access 
manholes  for  cleaning.  Gauge  glasses  shall  be  fitted  to 
show  the  height  of  brine,  and  the  tank  shall  be  properly 
vented.  All  connections  shall  be  insulated  with  6  inches 
of  corkboard,  and  covered  with  bituminous  cement, 
trowelled  smooth. 

(b)  Brine  return  tank  shall  be  installed  in  a  brine 
room  located  so  as  to  drain  to  the  evaporators.  It  shall 
be  of  welded  steel  and  open  at  the  top.  At  two-thirds 
height  there  shall  be  installed  an  angle  bar  frame  to 
support  a  perforated  bronze  screen.  It  shall  have  two 
compartments,  divided  in  its  length,  with  a  drain  from 
each  compartment  so  that  either  compartment  may 
drain  to  either  evaporator  when  plant  is  used  as  a  two- 
temperature  system. 

•  28. — Refrifirerant  Piping 
(a)  Ammonia  piping  on  the  high  pressure  side  shall  be 
of  single  "X"  black  iron  pipe  and  made  up  with  flange 
union  connections.  The  low  pressure  side  shall  be  of 
standard  weight  black  iron  pipe  with  flange  unions.  All 
equipment  to  be  installed  shall  be  cross-connected  to 
facilitate  operation  as  a  two  temperature  or  as  a  com- 
bined one-temperature  system. 

(b)  Carbon  dioxide  piping  shall  be  of  seamless  steel 
tubing,  and  all  joints  shall  be  welded.  All  fittings  shall 
be  of  steel  forgings  and  subjected  to  an  air  test  pres- 
sure of  2500  pounds  after  assembly. 

All  piping  shall  be  rigidly  secured  to  ship's  struc- 
ture. Pipe  hangers  on  low  temperature  lines  shall  be  on 
the  outside  of  the  insulation,  with  steel  shoes  or  cradles 
to  prevent  chafing. 

All  pipe  exposed  to  damage  by  cargo  shall  be  pro- 
tected with  steel  plate  guards. 

All  fittings,  such  as  oil  separators,  gas  driers,  gauges, 
etc.,  required  to  make  a  complete  plant  shall  be  sup- 
plied and  installed  by  the  contractt)r. 

29.     Brine  piping 

(a)  All  brine  piping  shall  be  made  uj)  ui  standard 
weight  iron  pipe,  galvanized  after  expanded  flanges 
have  been  secured.  All  valves  shall  be  flanged  gate 
type.  Pipe  shall  be  secured  after  the  same  manner  as 
the  low  temperature  gas  lines. 

(b)  For  a  one-temperature  system  the  brine  pumps 
shall  take  their  suction  from  the  evaporator  shells  and 
discharge  through  the  main  distributing  system  to  the 
chambers.  The  return  lines  shall  c»)mbine  to  the  return 
tank,  which  shall  drain  to  the  evaporators. 

For  an  enclosed  system  the  brine  pumps  shall  take 
their  suction  from  the  return  tank  and  discharge  to 
the  evaporators,  and  thence  to  the  distributing  systems. 
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The  return  lines  shall  drain  to  the  return  tanks. 

(c)  The  brine  system  shall  be  so  connected  that  a 
two-temperature  system  may  be  used,  the  brine  pumps 
to  take  their  suction  from  either  or  both  evaporators 
and  discharge  to  either  or  both  brine  distributing  sys- 
tems. The  return  from  each  chamber  shall  be  run  inde- 
pendently back  to  the  divided  brine  return  tank,  which 
may  drain  to  either  evaporator. 

All  brine  lines  shall  have  thermometers  and  valves 
located  at  distributing  headers,  at  each  return  line,  and 
in  and  out  of  each  evaporator. 

30.     Condenser  Circulating  Pump 

A driven condenser  circulating  pump  shall 

be  installed,  with  a  capacity  of gallons  per  minute 

and  a  head  of pounds  per  square  inch. 

31.     Insulation 

All  low  temperature  gas  and  all  brine  lines  shall  be 
insulated  with  the  best  cork  forms  of  brine  thickness, 
bound  with  brass  wire.  All  insulation  shall  be  sealed 
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with  petrolastic  cement  and  painted  with  an  asphaltic 
paint  to  insure  air-tightness  of  all  coverings. 

32.     Tests 

After  all  mechanical  work  is  complete,  the  entire  sys- 
tem shall  be  tested  for  leaks,  after  which  pipe  and  tank 
insulations  shall  be  installed. 

When  fully  charged  with  oil,  refrigerant,  and  brine, 

the  plant  shall  be  operated  for hours; hours 

on  each  set  of  units,  and hours  with  all  equipment 

in  use. 

All  chambers  shall  be  brought  down  to  a  temperature 
of  10  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  plant  shut  down,  and  the 
rate  of  temperature  rise  noted  in  each  compartment. 
All  adjustments  shall  be  made,  and  the  plant  shall  be 
delivered  to  owners  ready  for  opei'ation. 

33.     Guarantee  by  Contractor 

Contractor  shall  guarantee  all  equipment,  materials, 
and  workmanship  for  a  period  of months. 


Important  Progress  and  Trends  in  Marine 
Engineering  for  193 1 

%  D.  W.  Niven 

•SManager,  Federal  &  Marine  Dept.,  General  Electrk  Co. 


ELECTRICAL  marine  power  advanced  to  an  im- 
portant position  during  the  year  1931  and  the 
movement  become  more  world-wide  in  its  scope.  In 
addition  to  the  large  number  of  turbine-electric  drive 
ships  either  commissioned  or  neaiing  completion  in  the 
United  States,  a  number  of  important  ships  were  either 
placed  in  service  or  at  the  fitting  out  docks  in  England, 
and  work  was  started  on  a  super-liner  in  France.  The 
total  horsepower  installed  and  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, since  the  beginning  of  turbine  -  electric  drive, 
passed  the  1,000,000  mark  during  the  year. 

In  viewing  the  future  trend  with  respect  to  large 
passenger  ship  applications  it  becomes  evident  that 
turbine-electric  drive  will  play  a  much  larger  part  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past.  The  diversified  activities 
and  requirements  of  such  vessels,  which  include  sea- 
sonal changes  of  speed,  alteration  of  speed  between 
various  legs  of  a  journey,  and  the  employment  on  cruis- 
ing and  excursion  duty,  emphasize  the  need  for  a  power 
plant  having  the  widest  degree  of  flexibility.  Many  of 
the  foregoing  services  require  but  a  fraction  of  the 
total  installed  horsepower  capacity,  and  the  ability  of 
turbine-electric  drive  to  operate  all  propeller  shafts  un- 
der such  conditions,  with  part  of  the  main  power  plants 
and  attendant  auxiliaries  shut  down,  is  a  feature  not 
obtainable  with  other  forms  of  drive. 

The  diesel-electric  form  of  drive,  because  of  its  large 
field  of  application  to  harbor  and  inland  waterway 
craft,  was  influenced  by  general  business  conditions. 
Except  for  the  completion  of  tonnage  or  projects  car- 
ried over  from  the  year  previous,  there  was  little  of 
what  may  be  termed  new  business.  Recent  surveys  made 
as  to  the  age,  inadequacy,  and  obsolete  tonnage  now  in 
existence  in  these  services  show  that  a  progressive  and 
modernizing  renewal  program  cannot  be  evaded  much 
longer. 

The  turbine-gear  field  has  benefitted  during  the  year 
by  the  general  improvement  in  turbine  design  and  econ- 
omy, and  this  in  turn  will  have  a  great  bearing  on  the 
cargo  boat  of  the  future,  or  other  types  of  ships  to 


which  this  form  of  speed  reduction  is  applicable. 

Auxiliary  electrification  has  become  further  in- 
trenched as  a  standard  measure  on  practically  all  types 
of  ships  during  the  year,  irrespective  of  the  type  of 
main  propelling  equipment  installed.-  There  has  also 
been  a  continuous  advancement  in  the  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  applied.  One  of  the  most  favorable  tendencies 
is  shown  by  the  type  of  equipment  demanded.  Open 
motors  and  those  protected  by  flimsy  or  makeshift 
methods  are  almost  entirely  disappearing  from  the  mar- 
ine field.  Their  place  is  being  taken  by  motors  built 
especially  for  marine  service  which  are  adapted  to  Iqng 
years  of  hard  usage  with  negligible  cost  of  upkeep. 
Automatic  and  magnetic  types  of  control  equipment  are 
also  almost  completely  taking  the  place  of  the  old  tj'pes 
of  hand  operated  rheostatic  startei's,  thereby  affording 
greater  protection  to  and  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
equipments. 

The  operating  and  service  records  of  the  tui'bine- 
electric  drive  ships  which  have  been  commissioned  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  have  been  of  an  enviable  nature 
and  marked  by  an  almost  complete  absence  of  upkeep 
charges.  The  car  ferry  City  of  Flint,  operating  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  is  forced  to  break  ice  during  the 
winter  months,  reports  364  days  of  continuous  duty 
during  the  year  with  one  day  lay  up  only  for  annual 
government  inspection.  The  mileage  covered  exceeded 
101,000,  which  may  be  vei-y  close  to  a  world's  record. 
The  yacht  Corsair  also  reports  having  covered  25,000 
miles  during  one  year's  service.  The  clocklike  regularity 
and  maintenance  of  schedules  by  the  large  fleet  of  tur- 
bine-electric propelled  passenger  ships,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  same  high  efficiency  as  when  new  has 
been  gratifying  to  the  owners  and  operators  and  also 
confirms  the  early  opinions  of  the  design  engineers 
with  respect  to  the  complete  reliability  of  this  form  of 
drive.  The  passengers  also  continue  to  be  particularly 
satisfied  with  the  electric  drive  ships,  and  this  in  turn 
has  tended  to  greatly  popularize  the  various  trade 
routes  to  which  the  ships  have  been  assigned. 


Marine  Equipment 


EXHAUST  TURBINES  c^  ALL  WELDED  HULL 
AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  PLANTS  c^  HIGH  SPEED  GEARS 


Triple  Expansion  Steam  Engine  with  Exhaust  Turbine 

Shows  Good  Economy  in  New  Tanker  Installation 

THK  nil  tanker  Pan  Bolivar,  re- 
cently delivered  to  the  Pan  Am- 
erican Petroleum  &  Transpor- 
tation Company,  showed  remark- 
ably good  economy  and  speed  on 
her  first  three  trips,  making  11.3 
knots  in  ballast  on  168  barrels  of 
oil  per  day,  and  11.2  knots  loaded 
on  180  barrels  per  day.  with  two 
boilers.  Using  three  boilers,  a 
speed  of  over  13  knots  has  been 
maintained  easily. 

This  vessel,  built  to  Lloyd's  high- 
est class,  by  Swan,  Hunter  &  Wig- 
ham  Richardson,  has  the  following 
principal  dimensions: 

Length   -. 483'  0  " 

Breadth  (molded)   65'  3" 

Depth  (molded)    36'  9" 

Capacity 

14,000  tons  on  27  ft.  3  in.  draft 

Under  the  new  United  States 
Freeboard  Law,  15,110  tons  would 
be  permitted  at  28  feet  8V4  inches 
draft. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  a 
triple  expansion  engine,  27' j 
inches,  45' i^  inches,  and  76  inches 
bore,  and  51  inches  stroke,  exhaust- 
ing into  a  Bauer- Wach  turbine.  She 
is  the  first  new  tanker  to  be  equip- 
ped with  this  combination.  Three 
boilers  of  the  single-ended,  multi- 
tubular type,  with  the  VVallsend- 
Howden  patent  pressure  system 
generate  steam  at  220  pounds  gauge 
and  superheated  to  50  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. Auxiliaries  are  steam-oper- 
ated and  exhaust  to  a  single-feed 
water  heater.  The  combined  mach- 
inery was  designed  to  develop  the 
equivalent  of  3600  indicated  horse- 
power on  full  power  sea  trial, 
which  would  give  a  speed  of  11 'i- 
knots  at  73  revolutions  per  minute, 
with  the  vessel  fully  loaded. 

This  vessel   ran   her  trials   very 


The  triple  expanaon  engine  Bauer- Wach  exlia  . 

oil  tanker  Pan  Bolivar. 


successfully  on  July  8.  1931.  sailing 
for  New  York  the  following  day,  and 
entered  upon  her  regular  duty  of 
carrying  oil  from  Aruba,  Dutch 
West  Indies,  to  New  York,  on  Julv 
29. 

Her  average  performance  on  the 
first  three  voyages  from  New  York 
to  Aruba,  in  ballast,  and  return 
fully  loaded,  between  July  29  and 
September  13,  as  taken  from  her 
log  sheets,  was  as  follows: 

Distance  (nautical  miles) 

1735 

Speed  (knots)    12.35 

Fuel  consumed  (bbl.  per  day) 

185  " 

Average  r.p.m 72.5 

Knots  per  bbl L6 


1735 
12.12 

210 
73.5 
1.38 


On  the  second  loaded  voyage 
from  Aruba  to  New  York,  occupy- 
ing from  August  23  to  August  28, 
3850  indicated  horsepower  was  de- 
veloped, which  gives  an  Admiralty 
coefficient  of  376  and  a  fuel  coef- 
ficient of  43,100.  These  figures, 
which  include  steam  for  heating 
cargo  and  all  other  purposes,  were 
obtained  with  oil  having  a  calorific 
value  of  18.175  B.T.U,  per  pound. 
The  vessel  has  plenty  of  reserve 
power  and  can  be  operated  either 
with  the  reciprocating  engine  or 
with  the  turbine  alone,  having  in 
that  respect  the  advantages  of  a 
twin-screw  vessel. 

American  Bauer-Wach  Corpora- 
tion is  American  distributor  for  the 
Bauer-Wach  exhaust  turbine. 


Arc  Welded  Auxiliary  Yacht 

'By  R.  A.  Cast 

tSMechanical  Engineer,  The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 


THE  economy  practiced  in  the 
Wilheimshaven  shipyards  by 
the  German  navy  in  the  con- 
struction of  seamless,  rivetless 
ships  has  been  successfully  applied 
in  this  country  by  Hans  Mauerhoff, 
designer  and  engineer  for  Cox  and 
Stevens  of  Detroit.  The  saving  so 
effected  is  about  25  per  cent,  in 
cost,  22  per  cent,  in  construction 
time,  and  20  per  cent,  in  weight  and 
materials. 

The  hull,  fused  into  a  single  unit 
with  the  electric  are,  is,  in  effect, 
a  huge  stamping  of  pressed  steel, 
seamless  and  rigid.  There  are  no 
rivets  to  corrode,  no  seams  to  caulk. 
The  exterior  of  the  hull  is  a  smooth 
surface,  the  plages  being  butted 
and  not  lapped  together. 

The  design  called  for  a  53-foot 
auxiliary  cruiser,  48  feet  at  the 
water  line  and  14  feet  at  the  beam. 
The  skin  of  the  hull  consists  of  1/4- 
inch  plate  at  the  keel,  3/16-inch 
plate  on  the  sides,  topped  by  V4- 
inch  plate  just  below  the  deck  line. 
These  plates  were  fused  together 
with  a  heavy  butt  weld  and  the  arc 
deposited  metal  is  ground  flush 
with  the  plate.  The  longitudinal 
frames  are  flat  steel  stock,  24  by 
2  by  3  16  inches,  tack  welded  to  the 
plates.  For  the  web  frame  3-inch, 
5.7-pound,  structural  I-beams  were 
used.  These  were  fused  into  place 
with  4-inch  tack  welds  spaced  four 


Hull  of  the  arc-welded,  rivetless  yacht  now  building  in  Detroit. 


inches  apart.  The  forecastle  bulk- 
head and  the  center  board  box  were 
constructed  in  the  same  manner. 

On  this  boat  the  teak  deck  plank- 
ing is  fastened  to  the  structural 
supports  with  brass  screws  from 
beneath;  2I2  by  l^o  by  3/16-inch 
angles  are  used  to  carry  the  deck, 
except  around  the  hatches  and 
masts,  where  3  by  3-inch,  6.1- 
pound,  T-shapes  were  used. 

The  economy  of  this  type  of  con- 
struction is  basic.  A  welded  joint 
is  seamless  and  shows  better  physi- 
cal characteristics  than  mild  rolled 
steel. Modern  arc  welding  procedure 
makes  possible  connections  with  a 
tensile  strength  20,000  pounds 
greater  than  rolled  steel,  higher 
ductility  and  greater  resistance  to 
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corrosion.  Connections  made  with 
the  shielded  arc  process  are  140 
per  cent,  efficient. 

Drafting  room  and  shop  time  is 
cut  with  the  use  of  arc  welding, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  saving 
in  material.  With  the  arc,  members 
may  be  joined  at  right  angles  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  third  member, 
the  cost  of  the  rivets  themselves 
and  of  the  "waste  plate"  are  saved. 
This  arc  welded,  single  unit  con- 
struction produces  a  vessel  of  con- 
siderably greater  strength,  pound 
for  pound,  than  any  other  method. 

Welding  equipment  used  on  this 
boat  consisted  of  5/32-inch  welding 
electrodes  and  a  "Stable  Arc"  weld- 
er, manufactured  by  the  writer's 
company.  The  same  designer  hopes 
to  gain  even  greater  economy  on 
his  next  boat  with  the  use  of  the 
improved  shielded  arc  process 
which  allows  a  200  to  400  per  cent, 
increase  in  welding  speeds. 


Interior  of  arc  welded  hull  showing  method  of  construction  in  way  of  the  bulkheads 
and  the  center  board. 


Trade  Note 

Monarch  of  Bermuda. — Equip- 
ment supplied  by  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Co.,  Ltd.,  to  this  new  deluxe 
vessel  consists  of  the  latest  type 
Merchant  Marine  Gyro-Compass 
with  full  complement  of  repeaters 
and  course  recorder  and  in  addition 
two  Sperry  24-inch  incandescent 
searchlights.  These  searchlights 
are  especially  designed  for  use  in 
traversing  the  Suez  Canal.  Equip- 
ped with  split  mirrors,  the  beams 
may  be  spread  at  will,  to  provide  a 
5-degree  dark  sector  as  required  by 
the  canal  regulations.  This  arrange- 
ment prevents  blinding  the  pilot  of 
an  approaching  vessel  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  safe  illumination  of 
both  banks  of  the  canal. 


Artist's  concfption  of   the   nt'\»    L  niteil   Sl.Ht's   lim-r  M.mhatt.in.  .i\  \hv   will   .ipiK.ir    wliin   finisiiiij. 

Plyboard  Paneling  in  Modem  Liners 

Haskelite  Aids  greatly  in  Producing  Beautiful  Ejfects  for  Interior 
Decoration  of  Public  Spaces  Aboard  Ship 


THE  passenger  liner  Manhattan, 
launched  on  Dec.  5,  at  the  Cam- 
den Yard  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company,  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  costly  merchant  ves- 
sel ever  launched  from  an  Ameri- 
can shipyard.  In  preparing  these 
specifications  for  the  material  and 
equipment  used  in  her  passenger 
accommodations,  the  orders  to  the 
naval  architects  were  "Use  the  best 
available."  It  is  therefore  a  matter 


of  justifiable  pride  to  The  Haske- 
1  i  t  e  Manufacturing  Corporation 
that  Haskelite  plywood  has  been 
chosen  for  the  bulkheads  in  the  liv- 
ing quarters  throughout  this  great 
ship  and  her  sister  ship,  building 
at  the  same  yard  and  as  yet  unnam- 
ed. On  these  two  vessels  there  will 
be  used  approximately  one-half  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  Haskelite  ply- 
wood paneling. 

In    the    case    of    the    first-class 


staterooms,  plain  Haskelite  has 
been  furnished,  on  which  the  in- 
terior decorating  firm  will  apply 
various  fancy  hardwood  faces  to 
suit  the  decorative  treatment  of 
the  various  rooms.  On  all  other 
living  quarter  bulkheads,  the  Has- 
kelite Manufacturing  Corporation 
is  furnishing  the  plywood  panels 
complete  with  birch  faces.  Much 
of  the  joiner  work  for  the  public 
spaces  will  be  Haskelite  with  hard- 


Artist's  conception  of  the 
beautiful  interior  of  the  first 
class  smokinK  room  on  the 
Stojnuhip  Manhattan.  Haikr- 
lilr  panrlinK  in  harjuood  and 
paint  finiihcs  i>  used  to  pro- 
duce these  beautiful  effects. 
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wood  faces.  All  staircase  panels 
will  be  Haskelite;  and  all  the  pub- 
lic rooms  in  the  touristclasswill  be 
finished  in  Haskelite  paneling  with 
faces  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  interior  .  decorator.  Even  the 
plywood  used  in  the  specially  built 
furniture  is  being  furnished  to  the 
Sloane  Company  by  the  Haskelite 
Corporation. 

All  of  this  paneling  has  been 
built  under  very  rigid  plywood 
specifications.  The  filler  for  all 
panels  is  poplar  throughout  and  all 
panels  are  made  with  special  blood 
albumen  glue  which  is  the  most 
water-resistant  adhesive  known  to 
the  industry.  On  all  panels,  unless 
otherwise    specified,    a    first-class 


quality  of  birch  veneer  is  used  for 
the  face  of  the  panel.  On  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  the  panels 
ordered,  for  the  two  United  States 
Lines'  liners  Manhattan  and  her 
sister,  the  faces  are  specified  to  be 
mahogany,  walnut,  maple,  and  a 
number  of  other  rare  hardwoods. 

The  Haskelite  Manufacturing 
Corporation  is  prepared  to  furnish 
plywood  paneling  with  any  face  de- 
sired in  any  known  wood,  or  in  a 
variety  of  metal  faces  under  their 
patented  process  of  producing  Ply- 
metl.  Both  Haskelite  and  Plymetl 
are  well  and  favorably  known  to 
the  marine  trade  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  through  a  number  of  instal- 
lations in  well  known  ships,  includ- 
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ing  the  Key  System  ferryboats,  the 
steamship  City  of  Honolulu,  the 
steamship  Hualalai,  the  Waialeale, 
and  the  U.  S.  transport  U.  S.  Grant. 
Of  particular  interest  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  large  use  of  Haske- 
lite plywood  paneling  on  the  Key 
System  ferries  Peralta  and  Yerba 
Buena.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Key  commuters  have  had  reason  to 
bless  Haskelite  for  the  wonderful 
comfort  of  the  molded  Haskelite 
seats  on  these  two  ferries  de  luxe. 

H.  J.  Hansen,  special  representa- 
tive for  the  Haskelite  Manufactur- 
ing Corporation,  is  now  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  in  connection  with  sales 
and  service  for  Haskelite  Plywood 
and  Plymetl. 


A  Lightweight  Diesel  of  Advanced  Design 


ANoutstanding  engine  at  theNa- 
tional  Motor  Boat  Show  will  be 
the  new-type,  high-speed,  100- 
horsepower  Winton  diesel,  which 
exemplifies  the  advances  effected 
by  Winton  in  designing  and  build- 
ing a  suitable  high-class  diesel  for 
smaller  pleasure  craft.  This  engine 
will  be  shown  both  at  the  Winton 
exhibit  and  also  installed  in  the  50- 
foot  "Wheeler  Playmate,"  cruiser 
shown  by  the  Wheeler  shipyard. 
Several  new  boats  between  40  and 
75  feet  in  length  now  under  con- 
struction will  be  powered  with  this 
new  unit,  known  as  Model  182-6. 

The  design  is  exceptionally 
simple  and  compact.  A  marked  re- 
duction in  weight  and  size  has  been 
effected.  Each  part  has  been  sub- 
jected to  exhaustive  tests  and  ex- 
periments. The  result  is  a  light- 
weight   diesel    of     remarkably    ad- 


vanced design.  The  unit  is  a  6-cyl- 
inder,  4-cycle,  high-speed,  airless- 
injection  marine  diesel  engine, with 
5-inch  bore,  7-inch  stroke,  develop- 
ing 100  horsepower  at  1000  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  engine  is 
completely  enclosed  and  self-con- 
tained, with  necessary  water  and 
lubricating  pumps,  thrust  bearing 
of  ample  size,  planetary  type  re- 
verse gear,  and  fly-ball  type  gover- 
nor. Equipment  includes  tachomet- 
er, a  set  of  special  tools,  starting 
battery,  thermometer,  and  instru- 
ment board  with  ammeter  and  nec- 
essary gauges. 

While  light  in  weight,  the  engine 
is  of  unusually  rugged  construction 
providing  the  strength  necessary 
for  long,  continuous  running.  It  is 
clean,  instantly  responsive  to  the 
operator's  demands,  and  easy  to  op- 
erate.  The   over-all   dimensions   of 


the  engine  are:  Length,  7  feet,  7 
inches;  width,  2  feet  4  inches; 
height,  4  feet  S^/i  inches;  distance 
center  line  of  crankshaft  to  bottom 
of  base,  9  inches;  distance  center 
line  of  crankshaft  to  bottom  of  fly- 
wheel housing,  1  foot  V-y  inch. 

The  engine  is  electrically  started 
and  has  force-feed  lubrication 
thi-oughout.  The  thrust  bearing  is 
extra  heavy,  of  ample  size  to  ab- 
sorb all  thrust  exerted  by  the  pro- 


Above,  the  new  high  speed,  light  weight  Winton  diesel  engine   Model   182-6,  producing 

100  horsepower  at  1000  revolutions  per  minute.  At  right,  four  pleasure  cruisers  which  are 

equipped  with  the  new  100  horsepower  Winton  diesel. 
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peller  whet-l,  and  is  intt-Ki'al  with 
reverse  %vav  housiriK  and  bottom 
half  crankcase. 

The  planetary  type  oversize  re 
verse  gtar  of  latest  design  is  riKid- 
ly  held  in  alignment  by  extension  of 


triKine  base.  The  gear  is  ball  bear- 
ing equipped;  drives  on  clutches 
only,  not  through  locked  gear  teeth, 
and  automatically  centralizes  on 
the  crankshaft,  giving  perfect  bal- 
ance regardless  of  speed. 


Improved 

Power  Sweeper 

for  Floors  and 

Decks 


ANEW  power  sweeper  has  been 
introduced  for  cleaning  docks, 
piers,  terminals,  warehouses, 
sidewalks,  paved  yards,  and  other 
large  areas  that  must  be  swept  fre- 
quently. It  will  clean  approximately 
42,000  square  feet  per  hour  and  will 
handle  light  snow.  This  sweeper  is 
mounted  on  a  Clarkat  Tructractor 
which  is  gas  powered  for  24  hours 
continuous  operation.  The  60-inch 
broom  cleans  a  path  52  inches  wide, 
sweeps  right  or  left,  and  the  angle 
of  sweep  can  be  changed  by  the  op- 
erator in  less  than  a  minute. 

Broom  is  always  under  the  driv- 


er's control ;  he  can  lower  it  or  raise 
it  at  will  and,  by  a  special  clutch 
lever,  can  stop  broom  rotation  in- 
stantly. In  high  gear  the  equipment 
has  a  speed  of  7'^  miles  per  hour 
and  going  to  and  from  work  the 
broom  is  carried  6  inches  above  the 
floor  or  pavement.  In  operation  best 
results  are  obtained  at  a  speed  of  2 
miles  per  hour.  The  outfit  may  be 
equipped  with  generator  and  head 
and  tail  lights  for  night  work.  When 
sprinkler  system  is  required  a  tank 
may  be  mounted  on  the  rear  plat- 
form. The  equipment  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Clark  Tructractor  Co. 


New  Automatic  Elearic  Plants 


Two  new  Kohler  electric  plants, 
each  of  which  offers  twice  the 
capacity  of  any  of  the  100  oth- 
er different  models  in  this  line  of 
portable,  automatic  power  and  light 
units,  are  announced  by  the  Kohler 
Company. 

The  two  new  plants,  which  have 
been  developed  to  meet  special 
needs,  such  as  emergency  installa- 
tion on  large  ships  and  barges, 
regular  service  on  big  yachts,  and 
power  and  light  in  small  communi- 
ties where  centralized  current  can 
be  used,  at  construction  camps  and 
oil  fields,  on  large  country  estates. 
at  resorts  and  camps  and  for  cir- 
cuses and  traveling  shows,  deliver 
20  kilowatt,  direct  current,  and  25 
kilovolt  ampere,  alternating  cur- 
rent respectively. 

Typical  of  the  uses  of  these  sup- 
er-service electric  plants  are  instal- 
lations on  the  Antigua.  Quirigua, 
and  Veragua,  three  speedy  ocean 
liners  building  for  Caribbean  ser- 
vice by  the  United  Mail  Steamship 
Company. 


Installed  for  emergency  service 
in  time  of  stress,  the  plants  will 
provide  current  for  sending  radio 
messages,  lighting  passageways, 
and  lighting  the  deck  for  launching 
lifeboats,  if  ever  the  main  genera- 
tors fail.  The  Kohlers  also  will  fur- 
nish light  while  the  ships  are  in 
dock  to  save  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing the  main  generators  going. 

In  construction  and  in  operation 
the  20-kilowatt  and  25  kilovolt  am- 
pere plants  resemble  5  and  10  kilo- 


watt Kohler  units.  The  inw  plant.s 
are  powered  by  6-cylinder  heavy 
duty  industrial  engines  of  the  L- 
head  type,  with  removable  cylinder 
heads.  The  extra  heavy  crankshaft 
is  supported  by  seven  main  bear- 
ings and  full  pressure  oiling  is  us- 
ed to  all  engine  bearings. 

Cooling  is  by  means  of  a  large 
size  radiator  and  water  circulation 
pump.  The  radiator  fan  is  driven  by 
double  V-belts,  either  of  which  is  of 
ample  size  to  drive  the  fan.  Two  are 
used,   however,  as  a  safety  factor. 

The  starting  system  of  the  new 
plants  is  12-volt  and  is  controlled 
by  a  special  relay  system  in  order 
that  the  unit  may  be  started  and 
stopped  by  the  closing  or  opening 
of  a  two-wire  starting  circuit.  The 
plant  will  start  and  will  continue 
to  run  as  long  as  this  circuit  is 
closed.  A  12-volt  starting  batterj'  is 
kept  charged  automatically  by  a 
generator  mounted  on  the  side  of 
the  engine. 


New  Sizes  of 

Cameron  Motorpumps 

AN  U  M  B  E  R  of  new  sizes  have 
been  added  to  the  Cameron  line 
of  small  general  service  centri- 
fugal Motorpumps  manufactured  by 
Ingersoll  -  Rand  Company.  These 
pumps  are  now  made  in  one-inch 
discharge  and  upward. 

Pump  and  motor  are  assembled 
as  a  single  unit  with  a  common 
shaft,  producing  a  compact,  light 
weight  pump  which  requires  little 
floor  space  and  can  be  easily  instal- 
led. No  foundation  or  base  plate  is 
needed.  The  discharge  nozzle  may 
be  turned  to  any  one  of  four  posi- 
tions. 

There  are  only  two  bearings. 
These  are  of  the  ball  type  and  re- 
quire lubrication  but  once  a  year. 
There  is  but  one  stuffing  box. 
which  is  easily  accessible.  The  im- 
peller is  made  of  bronze  and  is  hy- 
draulically  balanced.  Renewable 
bronze  wearing  rings  and  shaft 
sleeve  are  provided. 

These  pumps  are  used  against 
moderate  heads  for  a  great  variety 
of  services,  such  as  in  circulation 
systems,  air  conditioning  equip- 
ment, and  water  supply  .systems  on 
shipboard,  in  warehouses,  and  on 
docks;  condensate  return  .systems; 
and  general  transfer  service  hand- 
ling a  wide  variety  of  liquids. 

The  pump  may  be  obtained  in  va- 
rious motor  combinations  for  all 
ordinary  current  conditions  and  for 
use  in  hazardous  locations. 


Trade  Literature 


Evidence  Piles  Up!  is  the  title  of 
an  interesting  pamphlet  just  pub- 
lished by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  It  tells  of  the 
development,  uses,  and  resulting 
economies  of  the  Goodrich  Gutless 
Rubber  Bearing  for  mai'ine  use. 

The  booklet  is  beautifully  printed 
and  thoroughly  illustrated,  showing 
the  manufacturing  methods,  testing 
processes,  details  of  the  product, 
and  results  of  actual  service.  In 
addition  to  their  use  on  tugs,  yachts, 
speedboats,  ferries,  fishing  boats, 
fireboats,  government  cutters,  and 
freighters,  Goodrich  Gutless  Rubber 
Bearings  also  are  used  in  turbines 
and  dredges. 

The  booklet  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  company  direct  or 
through  the  Editorial  Department 
of  this  magazine. 


Foreign  Diesel  Ship  Fleets.  A 
comprehensive  and  important  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  on  the 
diesel  engine  and  its  application  to 
marine  purposes  has  I'ecently  been 
published  by  The  Busch-Sulzer 
Bros.-Diesel  Engine  Go.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  This  booklet  of  46  pages, 
published  on  fine,  heavy  stock,  is  a 
compilation  of  particulars  of 
forty  -  three  foreign  fleets 
owning  and  operating  431  diesel- 
powered  ships.  The  booklet  has 
been  compiled  for  the  informative 
reference  of  American  shipowners, 
showing  power,  tonnage,  and  recent 
year  of  completion  of  the  various 
diesel-powered  vessels  operated  by 
foreign  shipping  lines.  The  book- 
let also  contains  a  very  interesting 
article  by  Edward  B.  Pollister  on 
the  subject,  "America  Needs  Diesel 
Ships." 

The  booklet  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  company  direct,  or 
through  the  editorial  department  of 
this  magazine. 


De  Laval  Balanced  Single  Suction 
Series  Pump  is  described  and  illus- 
trated in  a  recent  catalog  (B-3)  is- 
sued by  the  De  Laval  Steam  Tur- 
bine Gompany,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Heads  higher  than  those  practic- 
able for  a  single  stage  centrifugal 
pump  can  be  generated  by  connect- 
ing two  or  more  independent  single 
stage  pumps  in  series,  but  while 
such  an  arrangement  is  generally 
used  when  relatively  large  capaci- 
ties are  required,  the  cross-connect- 
ing piping  introduces  additional 
frictional  surface  and  involves  ex- 
tra space  and  cost.  A  two-stage 
pump  having  single  suction  impel- 


lers placed  back  to  back,  that  is, 
with  the  suction  openings  facing 
towards  the  ends  of  the  shaft,  is 
described  in  this  catalog.  The  new 
pump  is  hydraulically  balanced, 
just  as  is  a  single  stage,  double  suc- 
tion pump,  and  has  but  two  pairs 
of  wearing  rings,  the  same  as  the 
single  stage  pump.  Because  of  the 
reduced  leakage,  limited  surface  in 
contact  with  moving  water  and  re- 
latively high  speed  and  high  head 
per  stage,  the  efficiency  of  these 
pumps  is  relatively  high. 

Gopies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
company  direct,  or  through  the  edi- 
torial department  of  this  magazine. 


Valves.  A  16-page  book  recently 
issued  by  the  Reading-Pratt  & 
Cady  Gompany,  Bridgeport,  Connec- 
ticut, gives  a  complete  description 
of  the  new  Lubrotite  Gate  Valve 
with  its  uses.  This  valve  differs 
from  the  ordinary  gate  valve  in  that 
it  has  a  unique  duct  system  for  in- 
troducing a  lubricant-seal  between 
the  seating  surfaces.  This  results 
in  tight  seating  even  though  the 
seats  of  the  valve  become  injured 
in  service,  retards  corrosion,  and 
gives  easier  valve  operation. 

Gopies  may  be  obtained  either 
through  the  Editorial  Department 
of  this  magazine  or  from  the  com- 
pany direct. 


Oliver  United   Filters,   Inc.,   has 

just  published  Bulletin  No.  402  cov- 
ering its  Stream-Line  Oil  Separator. 
This  separator  is  designed  for  pre- 
vention of  oil  pollution  of  coastal 
and  inland  waters.  This  equipment 
is  adapted  to  American  require- 
ments by  the  American  manufac- 
turers under  license  from  the 
Stream-Line  Filter  Go.,  Ltd.,  of 
England,  the  latter  company  having 
many  of  these  installations  in  Brit- 
ish and  Japanese  naval  vessels.  The 
separation  of  oil  waste  from  bilge 
water  is  required  by  law  in  all 
maritime  nations.  This  booklet  goes 
into  considerable  detail  on  this  gen- 
eral subject  and  the  application  of 
the  Stream-Line  principle  to  filtra- 
tion. Booklets  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Editorial  Department 
of  this  magazine  or  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office  of  Oliver  United  Filt- 
ers, Inc. 


Dravo  Corporation  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  has  published  a  book 
entitled  Engineering  Works  prepar- 
ed by  the  Engineering  Works  De- 
partment, a  subsidiary  of  The  Dravo 
Contracting  Company.  The  purpose 
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of  the  book  is  to  show  in  a  compre- 
hensive way  the  progress  made  by 
the  Engineering  Department  in  the 
development  of  designs  and  the 
construction  of  all  classes  of  float- 
ing and  terminal  equipment,  and 
dock  and  materials  handling  instal- 
lations. 

The  book  is  issued  in  technical 
textbook  form  rather  than  catalog 
form  and  portrays  the  broad  experi- 
ence of  The  Dravo  Contracting 
Company  and  its  record  of  perform- 
ance which  places  it  today  in  a 
ranking  position  among  the  crane 
manufacturers  and  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  for  the  entire  country. 


Obituary 

T.  Sturgis  Barnes,  sales  manager 
of  The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company, 
died  on  December  31  after  a  short 
illness.  Mr.  Barnes  was  one  of  the 
best  known  and  best  liked  ship- 
building executives  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Born  in  Baltimore  in  1877, 
he  joined  the  transport  service  aft- 
er serving  his  time  in  a  local  shop. 
He  served  through  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  was  with  the 
United  States  Cruiser  Brooklyn  at 
the  battle  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  He 
came  ashore  in  1907  and  shortly 
thereafter  joined  the  Union  Iron 
Works  at  San  Francisco.  In  1918 
and  1919  he  was  with  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company,  returning 
at  the  end  of  1919  to  the  Bethlehem 
Union  Plant.  In  1925  Barnes  return- 
ed to  The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany as  sales  manager. 

Our  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
his  shipyard  associates. 


Dr.  Ghas.  V.  Allen,  ship's  sur- 
geon, for  seven  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  Panama  Pacific  Line  on  the 
steamships  Mongolia  and  Califor- 
nia, died  last  November  at  the 
home  of  his  brother  Harris  Allen, 
in  Berkeley,  after  an  illness  of  sev- 
eral months.  Dr.  Allen  was  known 
to  many  travelers  as  an  efficient 
practitioner  and  a  retiring,  kindly 
gentleman. 


One  of  the  best  known  mariners 
out  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco — 
Captain  R.  E.  Judson — died  at  his 
home  December  28,  from  heart  fail- 
ure brought  on  by  a  recent  acci- 
dent. Captain  Judson  was  for  many 
years  with  the  old  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  later  with 
the  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany. At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  a  San  Francisco  bar  pilot.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  two  small 
children. 


American  Shipbuilding 


Edited  by  H.  C.  McKinnon 


Steamship  Manhattan  Launched 


VKRY  efficiently  and  quietly,  on 
Uecember  5,  the  hull  of  the 
Manhattan,  largest  merchant 
ship  ever  built  in  America,  was 
launched  into  the  Delaware  River 
from  the  famous  covered  ways  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany at  Camden.  This  huge  hull, 
705  feet  long  and  about  100  feet 
high  from  keel  to  boat  deck,  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  launchings 
ever  made  in  this  country.  It  was, 
therefore  timed  exactly  for  the 
morning  high  tide,  and  every  pre- 
caution (even  to  dredging  the  river 
bed)  was  taken  to  insure  that  there 
would  be  no  interference  with  the 
progress  of  the  hull.  The  result  was 
a  perfect  launch  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  shipbuilder  and  naval 
architect.  Precisely  at  10:25  a.m. 
the  signal  "All  ready"  reached  the 
launching  platform  and,  as  the  hull 
started  slowly  down  the  ways,  Mrs. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Sr.,  broke  a 
bottle  on  the  prow  and,  in  a  clear 
voice,  pronounced  the  words,  "I 
christen  thee  Manhattan,"  giving  to 
America's  largest  merchant  ship 
the  name  of  the  most  important 
borough  of  America's  greatest  city. 
The  bottle  used  contained  blended 
waters  from  streams,  springs,  or 
lakes  in  forty-eight  states,  emblem- 
atic of  the  nation-wide  participa- 
tion in  the  shipbuilding  loans  that 
are  making  possible  the  addition  of 
this  vessel  and  other  fine  ships  to 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

After  the  launching,  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  Walt  Whitman  Ho- 
tel at  Camden,  where  some  ship- 
builders, shipowners,  and  govern- 
ment officials  indulged  in  much 
pertinent  oratory  over  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  event  in  the  life  of  the 
community  and  the  future  of  the 
nation.  After  the  speech-making  a 
delightful  luncheon  was  served. 

Prominent  among  the  speakers 
were:  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  president 
of  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company;  Kermit  Roosevelt, 
of  the  Roosevelt  Lines;  Kenneth  I). 
Dawson,  of  Portland,  Oregon;  Basil 
Harris  of  the  Roosevelt  Lines;  Sen- 


ator Royal  S.  Copeland,  of  New 
York;  Postmaster-General  Walter 
S.  Brown;  Chairman  T.  V.  O'Con- 
nor, United  States  Shipping  Board; 
and  Clinton  L.  Bardo.  president  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. 

Of  course  the  real  significance  of 
the  Manhattan  launching  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  follows  so  closely  the 
consummation  of  the  operating 
agreement  between  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine  Company, 
the  Roosevelt  Lines,  the  Dollar 
Lines,  and  the  Dawson  interests, 
whereby  the  assets,  liabilities,  and 
future  operation  of  the  United 
States  Lines  are  absorbed  and  a 
number  of  wrinkles  ironed  out  of 
the  intercoastal,  North  Atlantic, 
and  round-the-world  schedules.  The 
financial  power  and  operating  e.x- 
perience  included  in  this  merger  of 


steaniship  interests  practically  in- 
sures a  successful  career  for  the 
passenger  liner  Manhattan. 


Westinghouse  Awarded  Con- 
tracts.— Two  contracts  for  electri- 
cal e<)uipment  for  marine  use  were 
recently  awarded  to  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.; 
one  by  the  United  States  Navy  De- 
partment for  the  complete  electri- 
cal equipment  for  the  submarine 
Cachalot,  the  other  for  the  turbo- 
electric  dredge  for  the  U.S.  Engin- 
eers Office,  St.  Louis,  building  by 
Dravo  Contracting  Company. 

The  main  power  plant  for  the 
Army  dredge  includes:  One  1050 
kilowatt  turbo-generator  set  (con- 
sisting of  one  special  type  turbine; 
one  5000-720  r.p.m.  reduction  gear; 
one  800-kilowatt  250-volt,  720 
r.p.m.  main  generator;  and  one  250- 
kilowatt  230-1 15-volt,  720  r.p.m. 
auxiliaryand   excitation  generator) ; 


Two  launchinit  view*  of  the  linrr 
Mjnhjtian,  December  5.  Jl  New 
^'ork  Shipbuilding  Company.  At 
left,  (he  vesicl  laking  the  water; 
al  ri){hl,  fpon«or  Mr*.  Theodore 
Roo«e\'elt.  wife  of  (he  (ale  prea- 
dent  of  (he  United  S(a(r*. 


one  1000-horsepower,  250-volt,  245- 
200  r.p.m.  dredge  pump  motor;  one 
switching  and  control  equipment; 
one  5-kilowatt,  115-volt  auxiliary 
turbine  generator  set.  Auxiliaries 
will  be  electrically  driven,  includ- 
ing jet  pump,  hoist,  circulating 
pump,  forced  draft  fans,  main  con- 
densate pump. 

The  contract  for  the  submarine 
Cachalot,  building  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard,  consists  of  two 
800-horsepower  double-armature, 
335-r.p.m.  submarine  type  propul- 
sion motors;  two  sets  of  cooling 
and  ventilating  equipment  consist- 
ing of  air  coolers,  blowers,  and 
pumps,  and  one  manual  submarine- 
type  control.  The  contract  price  for 
this  equipment  is  $90,000,  delivery 
scheduled  for  1932. 


Bids  Asked  on  Ferry.' — Bids  were 
opened  December  30  at  the  office 
of  the  Multnomah  County  Commis- 
sioners, Portland,  Oregon,  for  a 
double-end,  diesel-powered  ferry- 
boat. 


Passenger   Boat   for   Portland. — 

According  to  a  report  from  Port- 
land, Oregon,  the  Harkins  Trans- 
portation Company  is  planning  the 
construction  of  a  new  diesel  pow- 
ered freight  and  passenger  river 
vessel  to  replace  the  steamer  Beav- 
er which  was  recently  lost  through 
collision.  The  vessel  is  for  opera- 
tion between  Portland  and  Astoria, 
and  is  to  be  slightly  smaller  than 
the  motorship  L.  P.  Hosford,  com- 
pleted last  June  by  the  Albina  En- 
gine and  Machine  Works  of  Port- 
land. She  is  160  feet  long,  has  a 
single  screw  propelled  by  an  8-cy- 
linder  500  brake  horsepower  diesel 
engine,  and  is  equipped  with  a  Bar- 
low freight  elevator.  She  has  ac- 
commodations for  50  passengers  in 
19  staterooms,  with  ample  accom- 
modations for  a  large  number  of 
day  passengers. 

Bids   Opened   on    Patrol   Boat. — 

Bids  were  opened  December  30  at 
the  Seattle  office  of  the  United 
States  Forestry  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  for  a  patrol  boat 
for  service  in  Alaska.  The  boat  is  to 
be  55  feet  long,  14  feet  beam,  and 
powered  with  an  80-horsepower  die- 
sel engine.  H.  C.  Hanson,  Seattle,  is 
the  designer.  Lyle  Blodgett,  of  the 
Forestry  Service,  Ketchikan,  is  in 
Seattle  in  connection  with  the 
plans  for  the  vessel. 


er  Engine  Works  and  the  Commer- 
cial Boiler  Works  on  West  Landers 
Street,  Seattle,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  December  1  with  an  estimated 
loss  of  $175,000. 


Inspection    Boat    Ordered. — The 

Howard  Shipyards  &  Dock  Com.- 
pany,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  has  been 
awarded  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  twin-screw,  diesel-power- 
ed inspection  boat  for  the  United 
States  Engineers'  Office,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  The  boat  will  cost  $117,- 
743. 


Cutter  Contract  to  Defoe.  —  The 

Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works.  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  has  been  awarded  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  Coast 
Guard  Cutter  No.  55,  scheduled  for 
operation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
vessel  will  be  165  ft.  length  over-all. 
36  ft.  molded  beam,  21  ft.  molded 
depth,  13  ft.  draft,  and  of  900  tons 
displacement.  She  will  be  powered 
by  geared  turbines  developing  1500 
shaft  horsepower  on  single  screw. 
The  vessel  is  scheduled  for  delivery 
October  3  at  Buffalo. 

Low  bid  of  $408,800  was  submit- 
ted by  the  Defoe  yard  for  this  job. 


Dredge  Order  Let. — The  General 
F.nc-ineerinfir  <&.  Drydock  Comoany. 
Oakland.  Calif.,  recentlv  started 
fonstri'ctinn  of  p  suction  dredge  for 
the  American  Engineering  Com- 
ppnv  of  San  Francisco.  The  dredge 
will  be  1^0  ft.  between  nernendicn- 
lars.  45  ft.  beam,  and  12  ft.  draft. 
Keel  was  laid  November  23. 


R'ds  Low  on  Lighthouse  Tender. 

— Howard  Shipyards  &  Dock  Co., 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  was  low  bidder, 
November  24,  for  construction  of 
the  lighthouse  tender  Myrtle  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Bu- 
reau of  Lighthouses,  at  $89,743.  The 
vessel  is  to  be  93  ft.  long,  23  ft. 
beam,  and  5  ft.  draft.  She  is  sche- 
duled for  service  in  the  inside  wat- 
ers of  the  Eighth  Lighthouse  Dis- 
trict along  the  Gulf  Coast.  She  will 
be  powered  by  two  5  5-h  o  r  s  e  - 
power  diesel  engines. 


Fire  Destroys  Plant. — The  Drap- 


Fire  on  Segovia.  —  Fii'e  almost 
completely  destroyed  the  nearly 
completed  United  Fruit  Company 
passenger  and  refrigerated  cargo 
carrier  Segovia,  while  tied  up  at  the 
outfitting  dock  of  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company 
last  month. 
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Passenger  Quarters  on  Freight- 
ers.— The  Shepherd  Steamship 
Company  of  New  York  is  installing 
passenger  accommodations  on  its 
freighters  Sage  Brush,  Harpoon, 
Wind  Rush,  and  Sea  Thrush,  oper- 
ating in  the  intercoastal  trade.  The 
steamer  Harpoon  will  have  accom- 
modations for  fourteen  persons 
and  the  balance  of  the  vessels  will 
be  able  to  provide  for  eight  passen- 
gers. The  new  quarters  will  be 
built  in  the  forward  deckhouse, 
with  rooms  accommodating  two 
persons  each.  Quarters  for  the  crew 
will  be  provided  in  the  amidship 
house  aft. 


Steamer   Alameda    Burned. — The 

steamship  Alameda,  owned  by  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company  of  Se- 
attle, and  operated  for  many  years 
between  Seattle  and  Alaska  carry- 
ing freight  and  passengers,  was 
burned  at  her  dock  last  month.  She 
was  insured  for  $500,000.  The  un- 
derwriters called  for  bids  from  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipyards  to  ascertain 
(.he  amount  necessary  for  rebuild- 
ing, but  the  lowest  hid  was  $600,- 
000;  so  the  vessel  will  not  be  re- 
built. 

The  Alameda  was  an  iron  ship, 
built  in  1883  at  Cramp's  yard,  Phil- 
adelphia. She  has  been  on  the  Al- 
aska run  since  1908. 


Craig  Celebrates  Golden  Jubilee. 

— Craig  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Long  Beach,  California,  which  has 
turned  out  the  finest  pleasure  bbiats 
built  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  celebrat- 
ed its  Fiftieth  Year  in  the  ship- 
building business  last  month. Three 
generations  of  the  Craig  family  are 
connected  with  the  business.  John 
Craig,  Sr.,  and  his  sons  John  F.  and 
George  L.,  founded  a  shipyard  at 
Toledo  in  1881.  He  was  born  in 
Scotland  and  had  his  early  training 
in  Scottish  yards.  He  recently  cele- 
brated his  ninety-third  birthday. 
His  son  John  F.  moved  to  Long 
Beach,  California,  and  founded  the 
Craig  Shipbuilding  Company  there 
in  1907;  and  his  two  sons,  James  G. 
and  John  Craig  II,  are  now  associ- 
ated in  business  with  him. 

The  Long  Beach  yard  built  a 
score  of  war-time  freighters,  three 
submarines,  miscellaneous  craft, 
and  some  fine  steel  pleasure  craft 
The  latest  products  of  the  yards  are 
the  Infanta,  the  Velero  III,  and  the 
Samona  II,  considered  about  the 
finest  of  their  type  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 
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San  Francisco's  New  Police  Launch 


EARL^'  in  December  there  was 
launched  from  the  marine  ways 
of  Anderson  and  Cristofani,  San 
Francisco,  a  sturdy  thouKh  beau- 
tifully modeled  launch  for  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department,  She 
was  named  D.  A.  White  for  the  late 
chief  of  police  of  San  Francisco 
and  was  christened  by  the  widow  of 
that  official.  The  craft  was  100  per 
cent,  complete,  with  engines  run- 
ning and  propellers  turning  over, 
when  she  took  the  water. 

This  craft,  designed  by  Lee  and 
Brinton,  naval  architects  of  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle,  is  60  feet 
long  and  of  14  feet  beam.  She  has 
roomy  cabin  accommodations  and 
is  a  comfortable,  seaworthy  craft, 
with  an  able  power  plant  providing 
plenty  of  the  reserve  "kick"  so  use- 
ful in  a  stern  chase. 

This  power  plant  consists  of  two 
Hall-Scott  "Explorer"  gasoline  en- 
gines. With  six  5-in.  bore  by  7-in. 
stroke  cylinders,  these  motors  are 
rated  at  175  horsepower  each  and 
actually  develop  190  horsepower. 
They  are  each  equipped  with  3  to  1 
reduction  gear  for  connection  to 
the  propeller  shaft  thereby  enab- 
ling the  use  of  large,  moderate 
speed  propellers  of  good  efficiency. 
These  reduction  gears  incorporate 
a  specially  designed  Hall-Scott  re- 
verse element  that  gives  sufficient 
increase  in  speed  to  take  care  of 
the  loss  in  tractive  effort  in  revers- 
ing the  propeller. 

The  gears  are  helical  cut,  case 
hardened,  nickel  steel,  with  5-inch 
faces  and  running  in  oil  in  a  water- 
jacketed  gear  box.  Each  pair  is 
tested  for  silence  on  a  special  run- 
ning-in  stand  where  every  noise  or 
hum  may  be  easily  detected.  Clash 
iiig  of  gears  when  shifting  to  re- 
verse is  eliminated  by  a  brake  ar 
rangement    which    slows    down    or 


stops  the  propeller  shaft  when  the 
clutch  is  released. 

The  tail  shafts,  furnished  by  the 
American  Brass  Company,  are 
2-3  8  inches  diameter  and  24  feet 
6  inches  long  of  Tobin  bronze  and 
fitted  with  manganese  bronze  coup- 
lings. These  are  carried  on  Good- 
rich Cutless  Rubber  Bearings 
through  the  outboard  struts. 

Through  a  system  designed  by 
Harold  Lee,  of  Lee  and  Brinton, 
this  power  plant  is  completely  con- 
trolled from  the  pilot  house  and  the 
engines  may  be  independently  or 
jointly  started,  stopped,  or  revers- 
ed as  easily  as  an  automobile  is 
handled  by  the  driver. 

On  exhaustive  trials  on  San 
Francisco  Bay,  the  engines  drove 
the  hull  at  16  knots  with  sufficient 
reserve  power  to  practically  gua- 
rantee that  speed  in  any  weather. 

D.  A.  White  is  a  San  Francisco 
home  product  in  design,  construc- 
tion, and  propulsion  plant.  She  is 
a  ship-shape,  well  found  craft  in 
every  particular.  The  San  P'rancis- 
co  Police  Department  may  well  be 
proud  of  this  latest  addition  to  its 
floating  equipment. 


Vessels   to   be   Scrapped.  —  The 

Shipping  Board  has  announced  that 


Hall-Scott  "Explorer" 
type  6-c>'lindcr  gasu- 
linr  rnKine  a>  inKialied 
in  the  new  San  l'r.in- 
CISCO  police  boat. 


bids  will  be  opened  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  noon,  January  28,  for  the 
sale  for  scrapping  purposes  of  the 
steamers  Mount  Vernon  and  Monti- 
cello,  formerly  German  liners.  The 
Mount  Vernon,  formerly  the  Kron- 
prinzessin  Cecile,  is  a  vessel  of  18.- 
327  tons  gross  register,  built  in 
Stettin  in  1906.  She  is  685  feet  long 
and  72  feet  beam.  The  Monticello. 
formerly  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  is 
of  19,361  tons  gross,  built  in  Stet- 
tin in  1902.  She  is  684  feet  long  and 
72  feet  beam. 

Proposals  for  the  reconditioning 
of  these  two  vessels  have  been 
made  at  various  times,  but  the  cost 
seemed  excessive  when  the  prob- 
able earning  power  of  the  vessels 
was  taken  into  consideration.  The 
scrapping  of  these  vessels  would 
release  for  ordinary  Shipping 
Board  uses  a  fund  of  $3,500,000  set 
aside  for  their  reconditioning. 
Some  of  the  ecjuipment.  auxiliaries, 
and  other  materials  will  be  reserv- 
ed from  the  sale. 


Aid  for  Cargo  Vessels. — Among 
its  recommendations  to  Congress, 
included  in  its  annual  report  as  of 
December  1.  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  recommends  that 
some  form  of  government  aid 
should  be  provided  for  American 
cargo  ships  not  benefited  by  mail 
contracts,  in  order  to  lower  the  op- 
erating differential  which  now 
handicaps  these  vessels  in  compet- 
ing with  ships  owned  and  operated 
by  foreigners.  The  report  also  con- 
tains recommendation  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  to  provide 
for  award  of  ocean  mail  contracts 
to  purchasers  of  Shipping  Board 
services,  substantially  along  the 
lines  of  H  R.  9592,  71st  Congress; 
and  that  the  award  of  ocean  mail 
contracts  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  awarded  to  American  lines  op- 
erating foreign-flag  ships  in  com- 
petition with  American  flag  ships. 
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substantially   as   provided   in   H.R. 
8361,  71st  Congress. 

The  report  further  recommends 
the  amendment  of  Section  409  (b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  (1928) 
so  as  to  authorize  higher  rates  of 
pay  than  now  provided  for  mail- 
carrying  vessels  whose  speed  is  in 
excess  of  24  knots. 

The  report  contains  numerous 
other  recommendations  designed 
to  better  the  working  arrange- 
ments of  the  Shipping  Board  and  to 
enable  American  vessels  to  compete 
with  foreign  lines  in  the  carriage 
by  water  of  American  products  and 
American  citizens. 


Proposes    New    Ship    Inspection 

Code. — In  his  annual  report,  issued 
in  December,  Supervising  Inspector 
General  of  the  United  States  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service,  Dickerson 
N.  Hoover,  has  incorporated  some 
recommendations  which  he  claims 
will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  service.  His  chief  recommen- 
dation is  provisions  for  passing  on 
plans  of  hulls  and  boilers  by  a  staff 
of  experts  at  the  central  office  in 
Washington  in  lieu  of  the  present 
system  of  examination  of  the  com- 
pleted work  by  field  inspectors.  Mo- 
dern developments,  according  to 
the  report,  have  made  it  necessary, 
from  time  to  time,  to  amend  the  ex- 
isting statutes  covering  boiler  con- 
struction and  inspection.  At  the 
present  time  a  new  code  is  being 
formulated  and  its  authorization  by 
legislative  act  will  provide  regula- 
tions covering  boilers  and  machin- 
ery in  the  United  States  second  to 
none,  and  operation  of  the  new  code 
will  make  it  desirable  to  have  the 
boiler  plans  reviewed  in  the  central 
office.  Inspector  Hoover  reported 
that  a  considerable  decrease  in  loss 
of  life  at  sea  is  shown  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1931. 


Launches    Tuna    Schooner.— The 

Lake  Union  Dry  Dock  &  Machine 
Works,  Lake  Union,  Seattle,  Wash., 
launched  the  126-ft.  tuna  schooner 
Esperito  Santo  on  December  21. 
The  vessel  is  building  for  Portu- 
guese fishermen  of  San  Pedro  and 
is  engined  by  Western-Enterprise 
diesel  engine. 


Company  of  Seattle.  The  engine 
was  built  by  A.  C.  Estep,  the  inven- 
tor, in  Seattle.  It  is  an  engine  of  4 
cylinders,  2  cycles,  opposed  piston 
type,  developing  75  horsepower, 
with  automatic  ignition  and  cold 
starting. 

Mr.  Estep  is  well  known  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  an  inventor  and 
builder  of  diesel-type  engines.  In 
the  development  of  this  new  engine 
he  has  associated  with  him  E.  G. 
Spelger  and  several  other  well 
known  Seattle  men,  and  the  com- 
pany is  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Estep  Engine  Com- 
pany. 


Overseas  Ferries. — The  Shipping 
Board  November  27  approved  the 
application  of  Seatrain  Lines,  In- 
corporated, a  corporation  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  for  loans  from 
the  Construction  Loan  Fund  to  be 
used  in  aid  of  the  construction  of 
two  new  vessels  to  be  used  in  Oc- 
ean Mail  Contract  Service  on  Route 
No.  56  from  New  Orleans  to  Hav- 
ana, Cuba,  and  other  foreign  ser- 
vice. The  total  cost  of  each  vessel 
will  be  $1,586,250,  including  com- 
mercial appliances.  Each  vessel 
will  be  approximately  473  feet  long, 
63I2  feet  beam,  and  22  feet  draft 
with  approximately  8445  dead- 
weight tons.  They  will  be  equipped 
with  geared  turbine  propelling  ma- 
chinery having  a  normal  shaft 
horsepower  of  6500  and  will  have 
speed  of  approximately  15  knots. 

The  vessels  will  be  constructed  in 
the  yards  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company,  Chester, 
Pa.  The  Seatrain  Lines,  Inc.,  will 
take  over  all  the  assets  of  the  Over- 
seas Railways,  Inc. 


Rubber  Bearings. — Goodrich  Cut- 
less  Bearings  are  used  on  the  new 
50-foot  steel  diesel  tugboat  being 
built  for  the  United  States  Engin- 
eers, New  York,  by  Jacobson  and 
Peterson,  Inc.,  Brooklyn.  The  boat 
is  equipped  with  bearings  for  two 
3y2-inch  shafts. 


New  Diesel  in  Tug.— The  first  in- 
stallation of  the  new  Estep  diesel 
engine  was  made  in  the  tugboat  Le- 
onie  owned  by  the  Pioneer  Towing 


Trade  Notes 

New  Vice-President.   —  An   an 

nouncement  of  interest  to  the  entire 
shipping  fraternity  is  made  by  Unit- 
ed Dry  Docks,  Incorporated,  in 
naming  Thomas  J.  Farley  a  vice- 
president  of  the  corporation. 

Since  1913  Mr.  Farley  has  been 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Edward  P. 


Farley  &  Co.,  steamship  owners  and 
brokers,  and  he  enjoys  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance among  ship  operators  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and 
abi-oad,  as  well  as  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Mr.  Farley  traveled  exten- 
sively in  this  country  and  abroad 
and  was  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  attached  to  the  convoy 
service,  during  the  World  War.  His 
experience  of  twenty  years  as  ship- 
owner and  operator,  as  well  as 
early  training  in  shipyards,  consti- 
tute valuable  background  for  the 
work  which  will  come  under  his  su- 
pervision. 


Noise  Consulting  Service.  —  The 

Maxim  Silencer  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  has  established, 
as  an  addition  to  its  regular  busi- 
ness, a  consulting  service  specializ- 
ing in  the  solution  of  noise  prob- 
lems. It  is  headed  by  Dr.  Hiram 
Pei'cy  Maxim,  the  inventor  of  the 
Maxim  Silencer,  and  has  at  its  dis- 
posal the  services  of  the  entire  en- 
gineering and  research  staffs  of  the 
company.  It  should  be  interesting 
news  to  many  engineers  who  fre- 
quently encounter  difficult  noise 
problems.  The  Maxim  noise  consult- 
ing service  will  make  available  to 
them  twenty  years  of  specialized 
experience  in  working  out  solutions 
for  every  kind  of  a  noise  problem. 


New  Lines  for  De  Laval-Pacific. 

— George  Stoddard,  manager  of  the 
industrial  and  marine  sales  divi- 
sion of  De  Laval  Pacific  Company, 
announces  that  effective  January 
1,  1932,  his  organization  has  be- 
come exclusive  distributor  of 
Northern  pumps  for  the  entire  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  the  Orient.  The  De 
Laval  Pacific  Co.  maintains  of- 
fices in  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles,  and  has  agencies  in 
Hawaii,  Japan,  China,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Another  important  marine  pro- 
duct added  to  the  De  Laval-Pacific 
industrial  lines  is  exclusive  repres- 
entation for  the  West  Coast  and  Or- 
ient for  the  King  Seeley  Corpora- 
tion of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  man- 
ufacturer of  the  K-S  telegage, 
which  gives  remote  reading  of  ship 
draft  fore  and  aft,  and  which  is 
widely  used  by  a  number  of  tank- 
ers for  gauging  tanks.  The  K-S  tele- 
gage  can  be  used  for  all  liquids.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  this  type 
of  gauge  is  used  on  United  States 
Navy  submarines.  A  tanker  of  the 
Union  Oil  Company  is  similarly 
equipped. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the  Leading 
Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  December  i,  ig^i 
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BERG  SHIPBUILDfiMG  CO., 
Foot  of  26th  Ave.,  N.W.,  Seattle,  Wn. 
Not  named,  wooden  hull,  passenger  and 
cargo  motorship  for  U.  S.  Dcpt.  of  Inter- 
ior, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bell  St.  Ter- 
minal, Seattle,  for  Alaska  Service;  210 
LB.P.;  41  molded  beam;  IVd"  molded 
depth:  16  loaded  draft;  1500  HP.  Mcin- 
tosh a  Seymour  diesel  eng.;  14  Icnot.i  .speed; 
launch  1/10/J2  est. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  i  DRY 

DOCK  CO., 

Oakland,    Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 

Marshall  C.  Harris,  hull  26,  suction 
dredge  for  American  Dredging  Co.,  San 
Franci.sco;  150  L.B.P.;  45  beam;  12  depth; 
k«rl  11/23/31. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Waah. 

Astoria,    light    cruiser    CL-J4    for    Unit- 
ed States  Navy:  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  9/1/JO;  deliver  4/1/J3  est. 

Worden,  D.D.  352,  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
er for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long,  35  knots 
speed. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Marc  Island,  Calif. 
San    Francisco,    light    cruiser    CL-38    for 
United  States   Navy;    10,000  tons  displace- 
ment: kcci  9/1/31. 


Pacific  Coast  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORP., 
Ltd.,  Union  Plant 
Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs: 
stmrs.  Virginia,  La  Pcrla,  Point  Calcta, 
stm.  schr.  Chchalis,  U  S.C.G.  cutter  Tahoe, 
Shell  Barge  No.  5,  barge  Martinez,  stmrs. 
P.  H.  Hillman,  San  Mateo.  Matsonia, 
U  S  S.  Tenne.ssee,  .stmrs.  Saramacca,  Nelson 
Traveler,  J.  C.  Fitzsimmons,  m.s.  Varanger, 
~fmr.  Ranella,  m.s,  Ontariolite.  ferry  Coron- 
■ido,  barge  Los  Angeles,  stmr.  Manatawny. 
Pipe  repairs:  whaler  Clement,  stmr.  Matthew 
Luckenbach,  m.  s.  Satanta,  m.  s.  Bruns- 
wick, Standard  Arrow.  Miscellaneous  re- 
rairs  and  dry-dock:  m.s.  Silverpalm.  Re- 
pair supercharger:  stmr.  Katsuragi  Maru. 
Make  and  machine  one  C.I.  flanged  tee: 
-Imr  Dcroche.  Pump  repairs;  Julia  Lucken- 
■r.ich  Renew  C.  S.  Tiller:  m  s.  Kurama 
Maru  Repairs  to  anchor  chain:  stmr  Oleum. 
One  bronze  propeller:  stmr.  Nelson  traveler. 
Install  contrapropeller:  stmr.  San  Mateo. 
Furnish  turbine  parts:  stmr.  President  Wil- 
■■■n  One  tailshaft  and  nut:  stmr.  Golden 
('f,,v.  Miscellaneous:  launches  Anadir,  Hori- 
:•  M  St.indard  II.  m.s.  New  Zealand,  launch 
C  iri.  nl.ind,  Ubuyu  Maru,  m.s.  Silvcrbeech, 
Silvergauva,  stmr.  Pre.sident  Coolidge,  Suri- 
name,  .Shoyo  Maru. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING  flc  DRY 

DOCK  CO., 

Oakland,  CaliL 

Alameda  Plant.  Drydock,  engine  and  deck 

repairs:  oil  s.  Yuba;  Drydock,  engine  repairs: 

ferry    Nsaquah;    Engine    and    deck    repairs: 

Union   Ba^^;c   1923. 

Oakland  Plant.  Drydock,  engine,  and 
deck  repairs:  stmr.  Coalinga,  Lake  Mira- 
flores,  gas  s.  Associates,  stmr.  American 
Star.  Drydock;  Union  barge  1923.  Dry- 
dock  and  minor  repairs:  stmr.  Lumberman, 
gas  s.  Gracie  S.  Drydock,  engine,  deck,  and 
damage  repairs:  stmr.  Tahoe,  stmr.  Dan  F. 
Hanlon. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO., 
Oakland.  Calif. 
Drydock,  clean,  paint:  stmr.  Absaroka 
(also  repaired  rudder  and  other  misc.  re- 
pairs), stmr.  San  Pedro  (also  change  wheel, 
etc.),  St.  Helena,  stmr.  Nebraskan  (also 
voyage  repairs).  CWH  barge.  General  al- 
terations and  install  new  engine:  yacht 
Zodiac.  Drydock  for  tail  shaft  work;  m.s. 
Patterson.  Duchessa  d'Aosta.  Drydock, 
paint,  misc  repairs;  C.  G.  cutter  Golden 
Gate,  dredge  San  Pablo.  Drydock,  repair 
hull;  barge  Maltha.  Drydock,  paint,  misc. 
repairs:  ferry  Golden  Bear.  Drydock,  paint: 
Havisidc  No.  5,  Golden  State,  Santa  Cata- 
lina. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRY  DOCK 

&.  SHIPYARD, 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  misc.  hull  and 

machinc'y    repairs;    9    fishing    boats.   Misc. 

hull   and    machinery   repairs   not   requiring 

docking;  2  fishing  boats 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
Harbor  Island,  Seattle,  Wn. 
Grounding  damage  repairs:  stmr.  Ad- 
miral Nulton.  Drydock  and  misc.  repairs: 
stmr.  Point  Chico,  President  Madison.  Gen- 
eral repairs:  U.SC.G.  Redwing.  Heavy 
weather  repairs:  stmr.  Seisho  Maru.  Misc. 
repairs:  stmr.  San  Julian,  Seattle. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wn. 
Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  West  Virginia, 
Colorado.  Litchfield,  Dent.  Repairs  to  stem: 
Neches.  Docking  and  change  of  propeller: 
Eagle  No.  32.  Misc.  repairs  incidental  to 
operation  as  district  craft:  Mahopac,  Tat- 
nuck.  Swallow,  Challenge,  Pawtucket,  Soto- 
yomo. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath.  Maine 

Aletcs,  hull  138.  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  190  L  O  A.  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam;  two  800  B  H  P.  Beiuemer  diescli; 
keel  6/10/30,  launched  4/10/31;  deliver 
1/15/32  est. 

Hull  147.  twin  screw,  rteel  patrol  boat  for 
U.S.  Coast  Guard:  165  ft.  long:  die«el  eng  : 
keel  5/1/31:  launch  11/9/31;  delivered 
11/27/31, 


Hull  148.  same  as  above:  keel  5/6/Jl: 
launched    11/28/31;   deliver    12/24/31    est. 

Hull  149,  same  at  above;  keel  5/9/31; 
deliver  1/18/32  est. 

Hull  150,  same  as  above;  keel  5/14/31; 
deliver  2/12/32  est. 

Hull  151,  same  as  above;  keel  5/20/Jl; 
deliver  3/9/32  est. 

Hull  152.  same  as  above;  keel  7/22/31; 
deliver  4/3/32  est. 

Hull  153,  same  as  above;  keel  9/15/31; 
deliver  4/28/32  est. 

Dewey,  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer 
No.  349  for  U.  S  Navy;  340  ft  long;  35 
knots  speed. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,   FORE 

RIVER  PLANT. 

Quincy,  Maas. 

Northampton,  light  cruiser  CL-26,  fof 
United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment;  launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-33,  same 
as  above;  deliver  8/15/32  est. 

Mariposa,  hull  1440,  steeel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  632' 
length:  79'  beam:  22,000  gr.  tons;  2OI/2 
knots:  3  steam  turbines:  22,000  S.H.P.;  12 
W.  T.  boilers;  launched  7/18/31, 

Monterey,  hull  1441,  sister  to  above; 
launched   10/12/31. 

Lurline,  hull  1447,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  ferryboat  for  City  of  Boston; 
172  ft.  long;  172'4"  over  guards;  40'8" 
beam;  16'10"  depth;  2  comp.  steam  enr.; 
Scotch  boilers;  \V  dia.  x  13';  150  lbs.  work- 
ing pressure. 

Antigua,  hull  1444,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.:  446  L  O.A  :  60  beam;  34 
depth:  24  loaded  draft;  XIYi  knots  speed. 
10,940  tons  displacement;  7200  gr.  tons 
turbo-electric  propulsion;  10,500  I.H.P.; 
launch   10/25/31  est. 

Quirigua,  hull  1445,  sister  to  above; 
launch  11/14/31  est. 

Veragua,  hull  1446,  sister  to  above; 
launch   12/12/31   est. 

Farragut,  torpedo  boat  destroyer  No.  348, 
for  U.  S.  Na\-y;  340  ft.  long;  35  knots 
speed. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORP^ 

LTD.. 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Hull  4288.  coastwise  diesel  oil  tanker 
for  Standard  Transportation  Co..  262x45x15 
ft  .   Mcintosh    if  Seymour   dieseU 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS.  LTD.. 

Collinnwood.  Ontario 
Purchasing  .^Kl•nt:  E  Podmore 
Not  named,  hull  87,  hvdrographic  survey 
vessel  for  Canadian  Government;  214 
LB  P.;  36  beam:  12  mi.  loaded  speed,  twin 
screw,  TE  engs;  1200  I  HP:  2  Scotch 
boilers.  1  3'6"  diam  :  keel  8/12/31. 

Repairm:  Tail  shaft  drawn  for  examination, 
lower  half  of  stem  bearing  relined:  ixmr. 
Livingston. 


^t^ 


January 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Michigan 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Not  named,  hull  149,  cutter  for  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard;  165  L.B.P.;  36  beam;  13  load- 
ed draft;  15  M.P.H.;  960  D.W.T.;  geared 
turbine;  1500  S.H.P.;  2  W-T  boilers;  keel 
12/15/31  est.;  launch  4/15/32  est;  deliver 
10/1/32  est. 


Repairs:    8    barges,    9    scows    for    U.    S. 
Government. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Purchasing  Agent,  R.  L.   Baldwin. 
Hull  260,  dredge  for  stock;  140  x  36  x 
9';  keel  11/16/31;  launch  1/11/32  est. 


DRAVO    CONTRACTING    COMPANY,        NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   & 


Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  995-997  incl.,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock;  2  delivered. 

Hulls  1086  to  1115,  incl.,  30  hopper-type 
steel  coal  barges;  for  stock;  175  x  26  x  11 
ft.;  29  delivered. 

Hulls  1129-1130  incl,,  two  32-inch  steel 
suction  dredges  for  U.S.  Engineers  Office, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  214x46x9'5";  two  TE 
steam  engs.;  1200  H.P. 

Hull  1134,  one  24-in.  steel  suction  dredge 
for  U.  S.  Eng.  Office,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hulls  1135-1136,  two  steel  side  dump 
scows  for  Contracting  Dept.,   115x28x7'6". 

Hull  1137,  one  steel  deck  barge  for  U.  S. 
Engineers,  Office,  Norfolk  Va.;  lOOx 
30x8'6". 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS, 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Self-propelled,  16-inch  suction,  pipe-line 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss.:  deliver  May/32  est. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Santa  Rosa,  hull  121,  combination  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer  for  Panama  Mai. 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco  (W.  R. 
Grace  ^  Co.,  subsidiary),  484  L.B.P.;  72 
beam;  26'1"  loaded  draft;  18.5  knots  loaded 
speed;  7150  D.W.T.;  12.600  I.H.P.  tur- 
bines; 2  boilers;  keel  6/22/31;  launch  Feb./ 
32  est. 

Santa  Paula,  hull  122,  sister  to  above; 
keel  8/4/31;  launch  Apr./32  est. 

Santa  Lucia,  hull  123,  sister  to  above  for 
Grace  Steamship  Co.,  New  York;  keel 
9/28/31;  launch  June/32  est. 

Santa  Elena,  hull  124,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb./32  est. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   8C   DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Mark  Twain,  hull  1691,  river  tow- 
boat  for  Inland  Waterways  Corp.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  196  ft.  L.O.A.;  42  molded 
beam;  6  molded  depth;  1000  H.P.  comp. 
condensing  eng.;  keel  4/28/31;  launched 
8/29/31,  deliver  12/21/31  est. 

Not  named,  one  inspector  boat  for  U.  S. 
Engineers  Office,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  138 
by  30  by  5  ft. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO.. 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

Five  cargo  barges  for  Inland  Water- 
ways Corp.;  230  X  45  X   11  ft.;  3  delivered. 

Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  dredge,  for 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Washington,  D.C.; 
260  X  50  X  8'6". 

Captain  William  Clark,  same  as  above. 

One  steel  derrick  boat  hull  for  Federal 
Steel  Co.;  28  x  65  x  5'9". 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY, 
Midland,  Pcnn. 

Eight  floating  steel  caissons  for  Founda- 
tion Co.;  3  delivered. 


DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  Newt,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plummer,  90 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City  . 

Talamanca,  hull  344,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  llYz  knots  speed; 
10,940  tons  displacement;  turbo-electric  pro- 
pulsion; 10,500  I.H.P.;  keel  2/2/31; 
launched  8/15/31;  deliver  12/12/31  est. 

Segovia,  hull  345,  sister  to  above;  keel 
3/9/31;  launched  8/15/31;  delivery  1/32 
est. 

Chiriqui,  hull  346,  sister  to  above;  keel 
4/27/31;  launched  11/14/31;  deliver  7/32 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  347,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Colombian  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corp.;  New  York;  404'3"  L.O.A.; 
57'6"  beam;  31*6"  depth;  16  knots  speed; 
steam  turbine  drive;  5200  gr.  tons;  keel 
2/32  est.;  launch  8/32  est.;  deliver  12/1/32 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  348,  sister  to  above; 
keel  4/32  est.;  launch  7/32  est.;  deliver 
12/15/32   est. 

Saint  John,  hull  3  50,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.;  402'9"  L.O.A.; 
60  beam;  29'9"  depth;  20-22  knots;  single 
reduction  Newport  News-Parsons  geared 
turbines;  Babcock  6?  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
7/21/31;  launch  1/32  est.;  deliver  5/32  est. 

Acadia,  hull  3  51,  sister  to  above;  keel 
8/31/31;  launch  2/32  est.;  deliver  6/32  est. 

Ranger,  hull  353,  Aircraft  Carrier  No. 
4  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.;  keel  9/26/31; 
deliver  Mar./34  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No. 
35  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  torn 
displacement;  keel  Mar.  31/30. 

Manhattan,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines,  New  York; 
666  L.B.P.;  86'  beam;  32'  loaded  draft  max.; 
20  knots  speed;  12,000  D.W.T.;  geared  tur- 
bines, 30,000  S.H.P.;  6  B.  W  W,  boilers- 
keel  12/6/30;  launch  12/5/31  est.;  deliver 
6/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  406,  passenger  and  car- 
go vessel,  same  as  above;  keel  1/20/31. 

Tuscaloosa,  hull  407,  Scout  Cruiser  No. 
37  for  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  578  L.B.P.;  60' 1 1/2"  molded 
beam;  2r7"  loaded  draft;  10.000  tons 
displ.;  geared  turbines;  107,000  I.H.P.;  8 
section  express  boilers;  keel  9/3/31. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 

Walter  Wyman,  hull  271,  tug  for  U.  S. 
Pubhc  Health  Service;  100  L.B.P,;  22  beam; 
11  ft.  loaded  draft;  2  230-H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  engs.;  Westinghouse  genera- 
tors; 400  H.P.  motor;  keel  8/1/31; 
launched  11/5/31;  deliver  3/1/32  est. 


SUN   SHIPBUILDING   &   DRY   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 

Mercury  Sun,  hull  133,  single-screw,  die- 
sel tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.;  13,400 
D.W.T.;  keel  9/17/30;  deliver  12/15/31 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  134,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  135,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  146  single-screw  steam- 
ship for  carrying  loaded  railway  cars  for  Sea- 
trains  Lines,  Inc.,  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans; 464'6"  by  63'6"  by  38'3";  15^  knots 
speed;  8500  D.W.T. 

Not  named,  hull  147,  sister  to  above. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Cayuga,  hull  797,  coast  guard  cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Service;  250  L.O.A.; 
42  beam;  16  mi.  loaded  speed;  turbo-elec- 
tric; 3200  I.H.P.;  2  W.  T.  boilers;  keel 
2/9/31;  launched  10/7/31;  deliver  2/15/32 
est. 


Trade  Notes 

New  Marine  Service  Firm. — Mar- 
shall McGinitie  and  A.  H.  McDonald 
have  opened  an  office  as  marine 
surveyors  in  the  Ferry  Dock  Build- 
ing at  Seattle,  Washington.  Both 
men  have  had  extensive  marine  ex- 
perience. Mr.  McGinitie,  until  re- 
cently diesel  sales  manager  for  the 
Washington  Iron  Works,  was  port 
engineer  for  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  for  five  years.  His 
specialty  will  be  diesel-powered 
ships.  Mr.  McDonald  has  had  much 
ship  repair  work  as  plant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Winslow  Marine 
Railroad  for  over  fifteen  years. 


Gulf  Service  Station.  —  A  sales 
and  service  station  was  recently  es- 
tablished in  New  Orleans  by  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Company,  Inc.,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  servicing  of  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  vessels 
in  the  Gulf  trade.  The  station  is  in 
charge  of  Richard  H.  Miller  and  is 
located  at  109  Tchoupitoulas  Street, 
in  the  heart  of  the  shipping  district. 
Mr.  Miller  holds  a  marine  engin- 
eer's license  for  both  steam  and  die- 
sel power  and  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  Propeller  Club  in  the  port  of 
New  Orleans.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  the  marine  supply  and  specialty 
business  for  many  years  and  has 
maintained  an  office  at  the  present 
address  since  1923. 


Welin  in  New  Plant. — The  plant 
and  offices  of  The  Welin  Davit  & 
Boat  Corporation  have  been  moved 
from  43-64  Vernon  Boulevard,  Long 
Island  City,  New  York,  to  8  Lister 
Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  effec- 
tive December  1,  1931. 
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The  Effect  of  Depreciated  Currency  upon  the  Settlement 
of  Marine  losses 


THE  recent  difficulties  of  the 
pound  sterlinK  have  again 
embroiled  shippers  and  un- 
derwriters in  problems  which 
were  familiar  during  the  war. 
So  long  as  the  American  business 
man  knows  that  the  pound,  or 
kroner,  or  franc,  is  worth  ap- 
proximately so  much  in  United 
States  currency,  exchange  prob- 
lems are  relatively  rare,  but  the 
moment  any  given  foreign  stan- 
dard begins  to  "hit  the  toboggan," 
at  least  one  party  to  the  marine 
policy,  invoice,  or  general  aver- 
age adjustment  is  sure  to  com- 
plain. 

Marine  underwriters  have  al- 
ways sought  to  write  their  poli- 
cies in  a  currency  which  was 
likely  to  remain  standard.  As  the 
American  dollar  and  the  English 
pound   have,   over   a    long   period 

of  years,  closely  approached  the  ideal  of  standardiza- 
tion, our  exchange  problems  affecting  British  curren- 
cy have  been  confined  to  widely  separated  periods 
such  as  the  one  we  are  facing  today.  In  the  present 
period,  the  insurer  who  finds  himself  able  to  settle 
a  loss  in  pounds  has  an  immense  advantage  over  one 
who  is  liable  in  dollars. 

There  are  three  possible  methods  of  writing  an 
American  export  policy.  It  may  be  written  in  dollars, 
in  pounds  sterling,  or  in  either  with  an  express  pro 
vision  for  payment  of  losses  at  a  given  arbitrary  rate 
of  exchange.  When  simple  particular  average  losses 
occur,  the  insurer  under  the  first  class  of  policy  must 
pay  the  loss  in  dollars.  At  the  present  time,  under 
such  a  policy,  the  consignee  of  damaged  goods  in  Lon- 
don can  purchase  with  the  dollars  so  paid  an  amount 
in  pounds  far  in  excess  of  the  loss  which  could  have 
been  recovered  had  the  policy  been  written  and  paid 
in  sterling. 

Exchanee  Rate  Expressed  in  Policy 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  the  third  method 
mentioned  above,  i.e.,  the  fixed  rate  of  exchange  in- 
corporated in  the  policy,  offers  little  chance  for  con- 
flict of  opinion.  In  two  cases,  however,  enough  con- 
flict has  arisen  to  warrant  litigation. 

In  Houlder  vs.  Union  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  decided 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  March,  1922,  and  reported 
at  38  T.L.R.  515,  a  policy  on  goods  and  freight  was 
written  in  England  to  cover  goods  carried  by  an 
American   vessel   from   one   British   port   in   the  West 


Sympathy 


Jeei,    fellers,   didja    hear   about   poor   Joe 
Marks? 

Chief   mate   of   the   Jeffery   Dodge,   he 
was,  and  on  the  bridge 

When   the   hooker   jammed    her  nose   on 
Carson's   Reef.     Poor  Joe! 

O'  course,  he  wasn't  one  of  them  two 
birds  that   drowned. 

And  he  didn't  own  no  shares  in  the 
freighter  or  her  load- 
But   just   because   he   mistook    Carson'a 
Light  for  Triple  Point, 

The   Inspectors  sets  him  down   for  thirty 
days.     Poor  Joe! 

J   A   Q 


Indies  to  another  British  port  in 
Canada.  The  valuation  was  ex- 
pressed in  pounds  sterling,  and 
the  policy  bore  the  following 
clause: 

"Claims,  if  any,  to  pay  at  the 
rate  of  $4.15  to  £1  sterling." 
The  House  of  Lords  decided 
that  this  was  an  English  policy, 
and  should  be  settled  in  pounds. 
To  reach  this  highly  patriotic  de- 
cision (the  pound  having  dropped 
to  $3.74  on  the  day  of  settlement) 
it  was  necessaiy  to  give  some 
meaning  to  the  exchange  clause. 
The  court  therefore  found  that 
the  clause  was  merely  intended  to 
cover  salvage  or  general  average 
claims,  which  might  from  their 
nature  require  to  be  translated 
into  dollars. 

About  a  year  after  the  Houlder 
case,  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  4th  Circuit  had  before  it  a 
similar  question  in  The  Barge  Detroit,  1923  A.M.C. 
754.  In  that  case,  the  Marine  Insurance  Company  had 
issued  in  England  a  hull  policy  covering  a  barge 
owned  and  to  be  used  in  American  waters.  The  valu- 
ation clause  read:  "Hull,  materials,  etc..  valued  at 
$100,000.  All  claims  hereunder  to  be  settled  at  $4.75 
to  the  £."  The  premium  was  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent, 
and  was  paid  in  pounds  at  the  then  current  rate 
of  exchange,  $4.77. 

The  Detroit,  during  the  term  of  the  policy,  sank  and 
became  a  total  loss.  At  the  time  of  the  loss,  the  pound 
sterling  had  dropped  to  $3.37,  and  the  underwriters, 
relying  upon  the  Houlder  case,  offered  to  pay  the  loss 
in  pounds  at  the  rate  of  $3.37.  This  magnanimous  ges- 
ture being  refused,  the  parties  proceeded  to  court.  The 
American  court,  not  to  be  outdone  in  patriotic  fervor, 
succeeded  in  distinguishing  the  Detroit  from  the  Houl- 
der case  and  allowed  the  owners  to  recover  at  the 
stipulated  exchange  of  $4.75.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  talk  in  both  cases  about  the  policies  being  "English 
policies"  or  "American  policies,"  which,  at  this  dis- 
tance, seems  quite  beside  the  point.  If  a  policy  clearly 
provides  for  payment  of  losses  at  a  specified  rate,  as 
the  policies  in  both  cases  apparently  did,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  parties  intended  to 
use  that  rate  in  settling  losses.  If  the  sterling  rate  had 
risen,  the  underwriter  would  have  gained  an  advantage. 
In  Genera!  Average 
Whenever  exchange  fluctuates,  one  party  to  an  in- 
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ternational  settlement  is  bound  to  lose.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  field  of  general 
average.  A  shipowner  may  incur  expenses  at  one  rate 
of  exchange,  and  face  an  entirely  different  rate  by  the 
time  the  adjustment  is  stated.  In  The  Arkansas,  1928 
A.M.C.  1453,  affirmed  at  31  Fed.  (2d)  658,  a  vessel 
owned  by  a  Danish  corporation  stranded  on  a  voyage 
from  Norway  to  Boston.  General  average  expenditures 
were  incurred  in  England  and  Norway.  These  expendi- 
tures were  settled  by  the  ship's  agents  by  the  purchase 
of  drafts  payable  in  the  currency  of  England  and 
Norway.  For  these  drafts  they  paid  Danish  kroner  at 
the  then  current  exchange  rate.  The  voyage  termin- 
ated in  February  1924,  and  the  adjustment  was  com- 
pleted in  March  1925.  The  adjusters  allowed  the  ship- 
owner reimbursement  in  dollars  for  Danish  kroner  at 
the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  at  the  date  of  closing 
the  adjustment. 

As  Danish  kroner  had  depreciated  between  the  com- 
pletion of  the  voyage  and  the  closing  of  the  adjust- 
ment, the  respondents  (underwriters  on  hull)  com- 
plained on  two  grounds,  (1)  that  the  Norwegian  and 
English  disbursements  should  have  been  allowed  in 
Norwegian  and  English  currency,  and  (2)  that  the 
rate  of  exchange  used  in  the  adjustment  should  have 
been  that  prevailing  at  the  completion  of  the  voyage. 

The  respondents  prevailed  upon  the  second  point  but 
not  on  the  first.  The  court  repeats  what  so  many 
courts  have  said  in  general  average  cases — that  the 
termination  of  the  adventure  is  the  date  to  be  taken 
for  determining  the  value  of  the  property  involved, 
as  shown  by  Rule  17  of  the  York-Antwerp  Rules  of 
1890. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  selection  of  an  arbit- 
rary date  as  fixing  the  exchange  rate  is  sure  to  work 
hardship  upon  one  of  the  parties  to  such  an  adven- 
ture. 

In  matters  of  this  sort,  where  neither  party  is  guilty 
of  fault,  and  one  of  two  innocent  persons  must  suffer, 
the  law  has  chosen  an  arbitrary  date  as  the  best  way 
out  of  a  bad  situation.  As  Circuit  Judge  Hand  says  in 
the  Arkansas  case,  "To  the  libelants,  whose  national 
currency  is  Danish,  it  naturally  appears  that  exchange 
at  the  time  of  settlement  will  alone  be  a  recoupment; 
but  this  would  probably  not  seem  true  to  an  American 
owner,  or  indeed  to  any  but  a  Dane.  A  priori  there  is 
no  proper  time;  the  matter  must  be  fixed  by  some  con- 
vention which  will  seem  arbitrary  to  those  whose  in- 
terest it  offends  and  reasonable  to  those  whom  it 
suits." 


State  Court  Decides  Cargo  Damage  Case 

THE  state  courts  of  maritime  states  have  from 
time  to  time  contributed  decisions  which  have 
added  to  the  body  of  admiralty  precedent  and 
disproved  the  common  belief  that  all  maritime  decisions 
emanate  from  the  federal  tribunals. 

The  Appellate  Department  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
California,  in  San  Francisco,  recently  handed  down  a 
decision  reversing  the  holding  of  a  lower  court  in  the 
case  of  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne  vs.  Luckenbach  Steam- 
ship company.  The  dispute  arose  over  damage  to  a  ship- 
ment of  pulpboard  dishes  caused  by  leakage  of  fuel 
oil  from  a  broken  sounding  pipe  on  the  steamship  K.  I. 
Luckenbach.  The  vessel  owner  contended,  and  the  trial 
court  held,  that  the  break  was  due  to  a  latent  defect 
not  discoverable  by  the  exercise  of  due  diligence,  and 
the  ship  was  therefore  exempted  from  liability  by  the 
Harter  Act. 

Upon  appeal,  it  was  found  that  due  diligence  had 
not  in  fact  been  exercised,  and  the  vessel  owner  was 
held  liable  for  the  damage.  The  reasons  for  I'eversal 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  opinion 
of  the  Appellate  Court: 

"The  primary  question  thus  presented  on  this  ap- 
peal is  whether  the  burden  of  proof  was  met  by  de- 
fendant by  showing  that  the  steps  followed  to  assure 
complete  seaworthiness  were  such  as  to  constitute  due 
diligence. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  pipe,  being  enclosed  in 
a  wooden  casing,  was  invisible  from  the  deck,  except 
at  an  open  space  of  about  an  inch  where  the  pipe 
passed  through  the  deck  into  the  hold.  The  only  in- 
spection of  the  pipe  at  Boston  was  a  scant  visual  in- 
spection, made  by  use  of  a  flashlight  directed  through 
that  small  opening  in  the  casing  close  to  the  flange 
into  which  the  pipe  was  screwed.  Such  inspection  was 
made  together  by  the  chief  officer  and  the  chief 
engineer. 

Later  the  chief  officer  accompanied  United  States 
local  inspectors  on  their  annual  inspection  of  the  ship; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  more  than  a  cas- 
ual inspection  of  the  sounding-pipe  was  made  then.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  leakage  into  the  hold;  and 
while  it  is  said  that  the  tank  was  under  pressure,  the 
evidence  is  silent  as  to  whether  the  pressure  was  equi- 
valent to  that  created  when  the  tank  was  filled  at  San 
Pedro.  The  diligence  required  is  diligence  in  making 
the  vessel  in  fact  seaworthy  and  not  merely  in  procur- 
ing a  certificate  of  seaworthiness. 

(The  Abbazia,  127  Fed.  495,  496;  Compagnie  Mari- 
time Francaise  v.  Meyer,  284  Fed.  881,  885.)" 

"As  regards  the  sounding-pipe  in  this  case,  due  dili- 
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Kfiice  would  seem,  under  the  jft?"*?!'^!  current  of  au- 
thority, to  have  made  a  hammer  test,  or  something 
equivalent  to  it,  imperative. 

(The  Edwin  I.  Morri.son,  153  U.S.  199,  213;  The  H.  A. 
Rock,  23  Fed.  (2d)  198.  200;  The  Charlton  Hall,  285 
Fed.  640.  641;  The  Rappahannock,  184  Fed.  291,  293- 
294;  Compagnie  Maritime  Francaise  v.  Meyer,  284 
Fed.  881,  885.) 

The  cause  of  the  break  is  really  left  to  conjecture. 
It  occurred  close  to  the  top  of  the  flange  fastened  to 
the  deck  and  was  a  clean  new  break.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  evidence  what  the  serviceable  age  of  the 
pipe  was.  how  long  it  had  been  in  use,  or  to  what  ex- 
tent, if  at  all.  it  had  previously  been  tested.  As  is  said 
in  The  Rappahannock.  184  Fed.  291,  294,  'nothing  in  use 
will  wear  forever,  and  as  time  goes  on  every  appliance 
of  this  sort  draws  near  the  end  of  its  life.' 

Even  if  the  defect  was  latent,  it  was  nevertheless  the 
duty  of  the  shipowner  to  use  due  diligence  to  discover 
it.  For  even  when  such  defects  e.xist  in  an  appliance, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Harter  Act  to  relieve  the  ship- 
owner of  liability  for  only  those  latent  defects  which 
are  not  discoverable  bv  the  utmost  care  and  diligence. 
(The  Irrawaddy,  171  "U.S.  187,  192.) 

And  conjecture  as  to  the  existence  of  a  latent  de- 
fect will  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  proof. 

(The  Folmina.  212  U.S.  354,  363;  The  Edwin  I. 
Morrison,  153  U.S.  199,  212;  Navigazione  Libera  Tries- 
tina  v.  Garcia  &  Maggini,  30  Fed.  (2d)  62,  64.) 

There  is  testimony  that  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the 
vessel  encountered  heavy  weather  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  that  the  ship  rolled  and  twisted  about.  The  chief 
officer  expressed  the  opinion  that  damage  was  done  to 
the  pipe  in  such  twisting.  But  the  weather  described 
was  not  such  as  to  create  a  peril  of  the  sea  as  under- 
stood in  admiralty  law.  nor  was  any  damage  done  to 
the  casing  or  to  the  other  appliances  enclosed  therein. 
To  constitute  a  peril  of  the  sea,  the  weather,  wind,  or 
seas  must  be  catastrophic  or  of  such  irresistible  force 
or  overwhelming  power  as  to  be  beyond  the  ordinary 
exertions  of  human  care  and  skill  to  guard  against. 

(The  Giulia,  218  Fed.  744,  746;  The  Arakan,  11  Fed. 
(2d)  791-792.) •• 


Canned  Heat 

IT  IS  a  well  known  and  lamented  fact  that  canned 
goods,  if  subjected  to  excessive  heat  in  the  hold  of 
a  vessel,  deteriorate  rapidly.  The  decision  (unpub- 
lished) of  Messrs.  McCutcheon,  Olney,  Mannon  & 
Greene  as  arbitrators  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Crag- 


ness  shows  a  careful  study  of  the  liability  involved 
where  normal  but  not  extraordinary  heavy  weather 
necessitates  the  closing  of  ventilators  and  the  resul- 
tant high  temperature  of  holds. 

The  Cragness  sailed  from  San  Francisco  with  a 
cargo  consisting  in  part  of  4692  cases  canned  pears, 
peaches,  and  salad.  When  the  vessel  discharged 
at  Manchester  in  December  1930,  the  shipment  was 
found  to  be  so  damaged  by  heat,  swelling  and  discolor- 
ation that  it  was  ordered  destroyed  by  the  sanitar>' 
authorities.  The  value  of  the  shipment  was  over  5000 
pounds  sterling. 

It  appeared  that  for  a  period  of  ten  days  during  the 
voyage,  a  storm  was  encountered  which  was  of  such 
severity  as  to  damage  lifeboats  and  interfere  with 
the  use  of  the  galley.  During  this  period  it  was 
impossible  to  open  the  lower  ventilators.  The  arbitra- 
tors found  that  the  vessel  was  liable  for  the  damage, 
which  was  proximately  caused  by  improper  stowage, 
and  that  the  weather  encountered  was  not  more  severe 
than  was  normally  to  be  expected  on  the  voyage.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  arbitration  report  illus- 
trate the  basis  for  the  decision: 

"Periods  of  varying  length  during  which  the  forward 
ventilators  would  have  to  be  kept  closed,  or  during 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  trim  them,  should  not 
have  been  unexpected  or  considered  unusual.  For  that 
matter,  we  do  not  think  it  would  require  weather  of 
exceptional  severity  to  make  it  necessary  to  close  up 
the  9-inch  ventilators  or  keep  them  trimmed  aft.  They 
were  only  5  feet  high.  Certainly  the  saddle-back  hatch 
alone  would  not  provide  sufficient  ventilation.  But 
whatever  might  be  said  concerning  the  sufficiency  of 
the  equipment,  the  log  book  is  not  convincing  that  the 
passage  was  tempestuous  beyond  reasonable  antici- 
pation for  a  winter  passage  across  the  North  Atlantic. 
Tempestuous  it  was,  but  one  cannot  fairly  expect  such 
winter  crossing  to  be  without  storms  of  real  severity 
and,  for  that  matter,  duration  also.  The  captain  con- 
cedes that  weather  of  the  kind  described  would  be  or- 
dinary if  it  came  in  periods  of  two  or  three  days'  dura- 
tion, separated  by  intervals  of  good  weather."  .... 
"That  some  damage  would,  and  did,  occur  while  the 
bad  weather  was  still  ordinary,  is  enough  to  condemn 
the  stowage  as  improper.  Stowage  of  cargo  must  be 
such  as  to  enable  a  vessel  to  carry  it  without  damage 
through  the  weather  and  sea  conditions  which  she 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  encounter  during  the 
voyage  upon  which  she  is  due  to  sail.  (The  Mussel- 
crag.  125  Fed.  786  (affirmed  141  Fed.  260);  The  Era- 
kine  M.  Phelps,  231  Fed.  767.) 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  stowage  was 
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scientific  underwriting  is  based. 
Mr.  Resleure  initiated  the  class  in- 
to the  mysteries  of  charter  parties, 
discusMinR  the  various  types  of 
charters    and    their    interpretation. 


improper,  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider whether  weather  of  ordinary 
severity  become.s  a  peril  of  the  sea 
within  the  definition  of  that  term. 
(The  Guilia,  218  Fed.  744:  The 
Rosalia,  264  Fed.  285;  The  Arakan, 
11  F  (2d)  791:  The  Gaupen,  24 
Lloyd's  List  Law  Reports  355) 
when  it  persists  for  ten  or  eleven 
days  and,  if  so,  whether  it  might 
he  possible  to  apportion  the  damage 
between  that  caused  by  bad  stow- 
age and  peril  of  the  sea.  The  cases 
hold  that  a  carrier  is  not  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  an  excepted  peril 
when  the  damage  could  neverthe- 
less have  been  averted  by  the  exer- 
cise of  proper  care.  (Clark,  et  al.  v. 
Barnwell,  et  al.,  12  How.  272;  The 
Freedom,  1  Asp.  28.) 

The  fact  that  similar  shipments 
of  canned  fruit  stowed  elsewhere 
on  the  Cragness  upon  this  voyage 
were  not  injured  shows  conclusive- 
ly that  proper  stowage  would  have 
prevented  the  damage. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  ship  is  liable  for  all  the  dam- 
age, and  that  is  our  award." 


The  Marine  Insurance  Study 
Class  sponsored  by  the  Association 
of  Marine  Underwriters  of  San 
Francisco  held  three  meetings  of 
general  interest  during  the  month 
of  November. 

On  November  2,  B.  R.  Hart,  vice- 
president  of  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association,  entertained  the  mem- 
bers with  running  comment  and 
motion  pictures  illustrating  the 
widespread  operation  of  the  Alas- 
ka Packers  salmon  fisheries  and 
canneries  in  northern  waters.    The 
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pictures,  which  were  the  individual 
property  of  Mr.  Hart,  showed  the 
details  of  both  trap  and  net  fishing, 
and  the  operations  of  the  various 
types  of  machinery  used  in  unload- 
ing and  canning  salmon. 

On  November  16  the  class  was 
addressed  by  A.  W.  Hughes,  mana- 
ger of  the  Union  Insurance  Society 
of  Canton,  and  J.  F.  Resleure,  pro- 
minent admiralty  attorney  of  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Hughes  discussed 
the  theory  of  marine  underwriting, 
stressing  the  susceptibility  to 
damage  of  various  commodities, 
and  the  other  varying  hazards  of 
ports  and  voyages  which  determine 
the   rate   of   premium  upon   which 


R.  G.  Johnson,  San  Francisco 
manager  for  Koehler,  Kemp  and 
Koehler,  nationally  known  survey- 
ors and  appraisers,  appeared  before 
the  class  on  November  30  to  explain 
the  duties  of  a  cargo  surveyor.  Af- 
ter pointing  out  the  types  of  dam- 
age to  which  various  kinds  of  car- 
go were  subject,  he  explained  the 
steps  taken  by  a  surveyor  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  damage  and  the 
means  employed  to  realize  the  high- 
est possible  salvage  value  and  thus 
minimize  the  ultimate  loss  to  the 
consignee  or  cargo  underwriter. 

As  an  additional  feature  of  the 
meeting,  a  motion  picture  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  was  shown 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation   Company. 


Freights,  Charters,  Sales 


December  16,  1931 

SINCE  our  last  report  the  fol- 
lowing steamers  have  been  fix- 
ed with  grain    to    the    United 
Kingdom:  British  str.  Haxby,  Brit- 
ish  Columbia    to    U.K.,    December, 
24/3,  Canadian  American  Shipping 
Co.;  British  str.  Vernon  City,  Van- 
couver.   B.C.    to    U.K./Cont.,    Bor- 
deaux Hamburg   Range,   Dec.  24/3, 
Canadian   American   Shipping  Co.; 
British  str.  Vernon  City,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,    to    Glasgow,   Dec,   Canadian 
American  Shipping  Co.;  British  str. 
Badjestan.     British     Columbia     to 
Havre,  Jan.,  Dale  &  Co.;  British  str. 
Brighton,  British  Columbia  to  Lon- 
don, Dale  &  Co.;  British  str.  Carl- 
ton. British  Columbia  to  Hull,  Jan., 
Dale  &  Co.;   British   str.  Demeter- 
ton,  British  Columbia    to    London, 
January,   Dale   &    Co.;    British   str. 
Trevose,  British  Columbia  to  U.K./ 
Cont.,  Dec;  British    str.    Tiberton. 
British    Columbia    to    Avonmouth. 
Jan.,  Dale  &  Co.;  British  str.  Am- 
berton,   Vancouver.    B.   C,   to   Lon- 
don, Dec,  Dale  &  Co.;  British  strs. 
Langleegorse    and    Mabriton,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  to  London,  Dec,  Dale 
&   Co.;   British  str.   Innerton,  Van- 
couver.  B.C.,      to  U.K./Cont.,   Dec- 
Dale   &    Co.;    British    str.    Langlee- 
tarn,     Vancouver,     B.C.,    to    U.K. 
Cont.,    Dec;    British    str.    Daloren, 
Vancouver.    B.C.,    to    Greece,    28  -. 
Dec./ Jan. ;    British    str.    Lackenby, 
Vancouver.     B.C..     to     U.K./Cont., 


Jan.;  British  strs.  Grainton  and 
Newbrough,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
London,  January,  Dale  &  Co.;  Brit- 
ish str.  Rushpool,  Vancouver,  B.C.. 
to  Leith,  Jan.,  Dale  &  Co.;  British 
str.  Simonburn,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  Jan.,  Dale 
&  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
fixed  with  grain  to  the  Orient: 
British  str.  Rossington  Court,  Col- 
umbia River  or  Puget  Sound  to 
Shanghai,  wheat  |2.85,  flour  $3.25, 
Jan.,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Sons;  British 
str.  City  of  Vancouver,  Columbia 
River  or  Puget  Sound  to  Shanghai, 
wheat  $2.85,  flour  $3.25.  2nd  voy- 
age, Jan.,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Sons;  Dan- 
ish m.s.  Nordfarer,  Columbia  River 
or  Puget  Sound  to  Shanghai,  wheat 
$2.85   flour  $3.25,  2  voyages,  Jan. 


KOEHLER, 
KEMP  &  KOEHLER 


CARGO  SURVEYORS  AND 
APPRAISERS 


469    CALIFORNIA    STREET 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


n.     O       JOHNSON 
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and  Mar.,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Sons; 
Danish  m.s.  Asia,  Columbia  River 
or  Puget  Sound  to  Shanghai,  wheat 
$2.85,  flour  $3.25,  Feb.  W.  L.  Comyn 
&  Sons;  Danish  m.s.  Lundby,  Col- 
umbia River  or  Puget  Sound  to 
Shanghai,  wheat  $2.85,  flour  $3.25, 
Jan.,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Sons;  British 
str.  Castlemoor,  Columbia  River  or 
Puget  Sound  to  Shanghai,  wheat 
$2.75,  Feb.,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Sons; 
Norwegian  m.s.  Childar,  Columbia 
River  or  Puget  Sound  to  Shanghai, 
wheat  $2.60,  flour  $3,  W.  L.  Comyn 
&  Sons. 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  reported:  Swedish  m.s.  Svead- 
rott,  delivery  China,  redelivery  U. 
K.,  via  North  Pacific,  Dec,  Cana- 
dian Transport  Co. ;  Norwegian  str. 


Minerva,  Pacific  Trade,  6  months, 
delivery  and  redelivery  U.K./Cont., 
Bordeaux/Hamburg  Range,  41/-, 
Dec,  Canadian  Transport  Co.;  Dan- 
ish m.s.  Stjerneborg,  2  trips.  North 
Pacific  to  Shanghai,  delivery  rede- 
livery China,  $1,  Dec,  W.  L.  Comyn 
&  Sons. 

The  following  sales  have  been  re- 
ported: American  strs.  Corrales, 
Coquina,  and  Timberman,  Pills- 
bury  &  Curtis  to  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Co.;  American  m.s.  Las- 
sen, E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Company  to 
W.  L.  Claverdon;  American  str. 
Fort  Bragg,  San  Francisco  Iron  & 
Metal  Company  to  Beadier  Steam- 
ship Co.  Ltd.;  American  str.  Martha 
Buehner,  A.  F.  Mahoney  to  S.  Shi- 
bata.  PAGE  BROS.,  Brokers. 


and    Central    Republic    Bank    and 
Trust  Company. 


Trade  Notes 


New   Sales    Manager   of    Sperry 

Company. — R.  E.  Gillmor,  vice-pre- 
sident and  general  manager  of  the 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  Inc., 
announces  that  Robert  B.  Lea  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager  of 
that  company.  Mr.  Lea  has  just  re- 
turned from  an  extended  trip  to 
Europe,  during  which  time  he  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
which  affect  the  company's  foreign 
business.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lea 
were  guests  at  the  launching  of  the 
new  Lloyd  Sabaudo  liner  Conte  di 
Savoia,  which  is  being  equipped 
with  the  Sperry  gyro-stabilizer. 
(See  December  issue.  Pacific  Mar- 
ine Review.) 

0.  B.  Whitaker,  who  has  been 
made  assistant  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's Marine  Department,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Lea  as  head  of  that  de- 
partment. 


Heads  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. — 

According  to  an  announcement  jus'iC 


made  public  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Co.,  Robert  H.  Morse,  formerly  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
has  been  elected  to  the  positions  of 
president  and  general  manager  to 
succeed  W.  S.  Hovey  on  his  resigna- 
tion, December  1. 

Robert  H.  Morse  was  born  in 
Chicago  in  1878.  In  1895  he  enter- 
ed the  employ  of  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Co.,  the  firm  founded  by  his 
father,  C.  H.  Morse,  beginning  his 
career  with  the  company  as  an  ap- 
prentice at  the  Beloit  factory,  and, 
except  during  his  military  service, 
when  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
the  Signal  Corps,  has  been  with  the 
company  continuously  since  that 
time.  In  the  thirty-six  years  he  has 
been  employed  in  positions  in  prac- 
tically every  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Morse  is  also  a  director 
of  E.  and  T.  Fairbanks  and  Co., 
The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 
Ltd.,  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  Co.,  Ltd., 


Electrical    Galley    Equipment. — 

Grant  Call,  manager  of  the  Commer- 
cial and  Marine  Equipment  Divi- 
sion of  The  Edison  General  Electric 
Appliance  Company,  Inc.,  in  Decem- 
ber made  a  trip  over  the  entire  Pa- 
cific Coast  territory.  Mr.  Call  an- 
nounced that  seventeen  new  ships 
had  been  equipped  during  the  pres- 
ent year  with  Edison  General  Elec- 
tric galley  ranges  or  auxiliaries. 
Six  of  these  installations  were  on 
the  United  Fruit  Company's  ships, 
four  on  the  Panama  Mail  ships,  two 
on  the  United  States  Lines,  three 
on  the  Export  Steamship  Lines,  and 
two  on  the  Dollar  liners  President 
Hoover  and  President  Coolidge. 

Marine  sales  and  service  for  Cali- 
fornia are  handled  through  Harold 
Huggins  from  the  company's  San 
Francisco  office. 


Gutless  Bearings  for  Cutter.  — 

Gutless  rubber  bearings  manufac- 
tured by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.  are  specified  for  the  new  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  No.  55  to  be 
built  for  the  government  by  the  De- 
foe Boat  and  Motor  Works.  Bay 
City,  Mich.  The  propeller  shaft  will 
be  mounted  in  an  11-inch  bearing. 


District  Manager  of  Sharpies. — 

Following  a  recent  announcement 
that  Carl  J.  Lamb  had  resigned  his 
position  with Westinghouse Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Co.  to  join  the 
Sharpies  Specialty  Company,  H.  H. 
LaMent,  vice-president,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Lamb  as 
New  York  District  Manager  in 
charge  of  sales  and  service. 


Newly  appointed  sales  manager 

of  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company, 

Robert  B.  Lea. 


O.  B.  Whitaker,  who  now  heads 

the   Marine   Department   of   the 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Company. 


Robert  H.  Morse,  elected  to  po- 
sition of  President  and  General 
Manager,  Fairbanks-Morse  8C  Co. 


Pacific  Marine  Personals 


"NAMES  ARE  NEWS 


<r^        BY    PAUL    FAULKNER 


Seu  >Vjr  opfiti  uilh  bus)  iij)s 
frtf  J.  Scott  RiJir,  nijiugtr.  Suit 
FruHchco  Dii'iiioH.  L'nileJ  Fruit 
Company.  Mr.  Rider  has  jUet  of 
itru-  ships  on  the  way. 

Zac  (ienrj^e.  The  Grace  Panama 
Mail  StTvice,  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  has  just  announced  the 
appointment  of  Zac  T.  George  to 
the  position  of  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager. 

Mr.  George  recently  resigned 
from  the  position  of  Pacific  Coast 
traffic  manager  for  the  Lucken- 
hack  Steamship  Company,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  for  many  years.  He  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  men  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  marine  or 
railroading  traffic  field.  His  cheer- 
ful personality  and  ability  to  "get 
things  done"  have  won  for  him 
many  admirers  and  close  friends. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  George  to 
its  traffic  department  should  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  Panama 
Mail  Line  just  at  the  time  when  it 
is  preparing  to  launch  its  four  fine 
new  vessels  into  the  intercoastal 
passenger  and  freight  business. 


In  Seattle.  The  1932  officers  of  the 
Seattle  Transportation  Club  were 
installed  at  the  December  meeting 
nf  the  club.  These  are:  President, 
J.  B.  Armstrong,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  for  the  American 
Mail  Line;  first  vice-president,  D. 
Fi.  Ostrander,  general  agent  for  the 
Duluth  South  Shore  and  Atlantic 
Railroad;  second  vice-president,  C. 
H.  Carlander,  general  manager  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Freight  Lines; 
secretary-treasurer,    R.    F.   Janeck, 


district  freight  agent  for  the  Mc- 
Cormick  Steamship  Company;  di- 
rectors, R.J.  Ache.Hon,  district  man 
ager  for  the  Nelson  Steamship 
Company;  P.  A.  Aulenbacher, 
freight  traffic  manager  for  the  Un- 
ion Pacific  Railroad;  and  L.  C. 
Monroe,  assistant  traffic  manager 
for  the  Union  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Buat  InduMtries.  The  Associated 
Boat  Industries  of  California  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  San  Francis- 
co in  December  and  elected  officers 
for  the  following  year.  These  are: 
President  Mott  Q.  Brunton,  Julius 
Brunton  &  Sons  Co.;  first  vice- 
president  John  G.  Rapp,  of  John 
G.  Rapp  Corp.;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  Freeman,  of  Burbank  Ma- 
rine Sales  Salon,  Burbank;  and 
treasurer,  F.  B.  DeLano,  DeLano 
Brothers.  The  board  of  directors  is 
made  up  of:  G.  J.  Brusher,  Atlas- 
Imperial  Diesel  Engine  Co.;  S.  K. 
Howe,  Weeks-Howe  Emerson  Co.; 
G.  J.  Fletcher,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Calif.);  H.  Madden,  Madden  & 
Lewis;  and  R.  H.  Haviside,  of  The 
Haviside  Company. 


Harbor  hoard.  Two  members  of  the 
Board  of  State  Harbor  Commission- 
ers for  San  Francisco  were  pre- 
sented gold  stars,  emblematic  of 
their  office,  at  a  recent  meeting  by 
President  P.  W.  Meherin.  The  per- 
.sonnel  of  the  harbor  board  were 
the  donors. 


Pacific  claims.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Claims  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  San  Francisco 
last  month  on  board  the  Grace- Pan- 
ama Mail  Service  liner  Santa  Ter- 
esa. George  J.  Florintine  of  the 
Grace  and  Johnson  Lines  was  re- 
elected chairman  and  W.  G.  Juer- 
gens  of  the  Gulf  Pacific  Line  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 


Luckenbach.  Announcement  has 
been  made  by  M.  J.  Wright  of  the 
appointment  of  Harry  C.  Ewing  as 
Pacific  Coast  Traffic  Manager  for 
the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com 
pany,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,     to     succeed     Zac     T. 


Hartei   M.   II 
and  pJMengti    ... 
td  Fruit  fleet,  u  aftanging  rettp- 
tion  and  inspection  for  the 
Talamanca. 

George,  resigned.  Mr.  Ewing  has 
been  serving  as  district  manager 
for  the  company  at  Los  Angeles  for 
the  past  five  and  a  half  years.  He 
has  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  the  freight  and  passenger  busi- 
ness, both  rail  and  marine,  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  field,  having  been  born 
and  had  most  of  his  training  in  San 
Francisco. 

Ernest  A.  MacMahon,  formerly 
traffic  manager  of  Sudden  &  Chris- 
tenson,  succeeds  Ewing  at  Los  An- 
geles. 


S.  F.  Bar  pilots.  The  California 
State  Pilot  Commission  in  Decem- 
ber approved  the  new  line-up  of  of- 
ficers within  the  San  Francisco 
Bay   Pilots'  Association. 

Captain  Arthur  Self  has  succeed- 
ed Captain  Edward  W.  Mason  as 
port-agent.  Captain  Self  gained 
considerable  fame  on  the  Pacific 
as  commander  for  many  years  for 
the  Lassco  Line.  Captain  David  L. 
Parker  succeeds  Captain  E.  G. 
Freeman  as  Secretary.  Captain  H. 
W.  Lewis  retains  his  position  in 
charge  of  assignments  and  com- 
munications. The  Bar  Pilots  are  now 
located  in  commodious  quarters  at 
Pier  7,  San  Francisco,  with  radio- 
phone equipment  whereby  the  d»)ck 
office  may  keep  in  touch  with  the 
boat  on  station  off  the  bar. 
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JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight,   Passenccr  and  Refrigerator  Service  To  and  From 

PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  U.K.  AND 
SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 


Throiieh    Bill*    <t(    l..idine    Ismird    l» 


J^ 


MONTHLY  SAILINGS 

Vessels    Call    at     Antwerp    Out 
From    Liirope 


M.S.    Margaret  Johnson 


GRACE  LINE 

Direct  Freight,  Passenger  and  Refrigerator  Service  to  and  From 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles — San  Francisco — Portland — Puget  Sound — British  Columbia — Monthly  Sailings. 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  8C  CO. 


General  Agents  Pacific  Coa« 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 
y  H.  R.  McLAURIN,  In 
618  Central  Bldg. 


PORTLAND 

LIDELL  y  CLARKE.  Inc. 

Agents.  Johnson  Line 

STATES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Agents,  Grace  Line 


SEATTLE 
W.  R.  GRACE  y  CO. 

Hoge  Bldg. 
VANCOUVER,   B.   C. 
GARDNER  JOHNSON.  Ltd. 


G.    ECKDAHL   W  SON 

Gcii'I  Passenger  Agents 

Southern  California 

104,1  So.  Broadway 

LOS  ANGELES 
JOHNSON  LINE 


COAST  TO  COAST   SEP.V1CE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 

Clocklike  regularity  and  frequent  sailings  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  four  modern  vessels  pro* 
vide  shippers  with  excellent  service  between  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Havana, 
and  New  York;  also  a  convenient  additional  local  service  (augmented  by  two  motorships) 
to  Mexico.  Central  America,  Panama.  Despatch  and  efficiency  have  won  for  the  Panama 
Mail   undisputed  leadership   in  freight  and   passenger  transportation    in   intercoastal   service. 

Eastbennd 

Ship.                                                                   Leave^  Leave  Arrive 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  New  York 

*Santa   Eiisa Jan.    22  Ian.    2?  Feb.     15 

*Scnta  Teresa Feb.      5  Feb.      6  Feb.    29 

Santa  Monica Feb.      9  Feb.    11                     

Santa  Cecilia Feb.     19  Feb.    20  Mar.   14 

Westbound 

Ship  Leave  Leave  Arrive 

New  York  Cristobal  San  Francisco 

«Santa  Teresa Jan.      8  Jan.     17  Feb.      1 

Santa   Monica Jan.    21  Feb.      8 

Santa  Cecilia Jan.    22  Jan.    31  Feb.    15 

Santa  Ana Feb.      5  Feb.     '4  Feb.    29 

tPorts  of  call— Mazatlan.  Manzaiillo,  Acapulco   (north).  Champerico,  San  Jose  dc  Guate- 
mala, Acaiutla.   La  Libcrtad.   La  Union,   Ampala,    Corinto,  San  Juan   del  Sur,   Puntarenas, 
Balboa,  Cristobal,   Puerto   Colombia,  Cartagena    (Bucna  Ventura  via  Balboa). 
^Refrigerator  space. 

•Ports  of  call — Acapulco.  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla.  La  Libertad.  Corinto. 
Puntarenas.  Costa  Rica,  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Havana  (East- 
bound  only),  and  New  York. 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  to  east  and  west  coast  ports  of  South  America.  Cuban  outports. 
Carribbean  ports,  and  to  European  ports  via  New  York. 

Grace  Line  <  ^  <  Panama  Mail  Service 


UanTrancTSeo 

X  PiB«  Street 


Los  Angeles 

S48  S.  Sprin(8t. 


m 


m. 


New  York 

!•  HanoT-er  Sqaai 


Highlights  —  Propeller  Club  of  California,  Christmas 
Jinks,  December  9th,  San  Francisco 


So  Say  fVe—All  of  Us  " 


Ralph  Myers  prt'sidt-s  John  C.  Rohlf.s.  Joseph  Dolan. 
Harry  Haviside,  James  Cronin,  Captain  Horace  Mc- 
(Jowan.  Ed  Charlton,  Jack  Densham.  and  Alex  Swanson 
honored  at  speaker's  table.     The  presentation  of  the 


Ship's  Bell  from  the  ill-fated  Colombia— The  tribute  to 
retirinK  president  Ralph  Myers — The  well-conceived 
presentation  speech  of  Jim  Cronin — "Ralph,  you  have 
Kiven   us  an   admirable   administration" — So  say  we — 
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fanama  fadfic  Qne 

INTERNATIONAL     MERCANTILE      MARINE      CO. 

Fastest  IimteiiPCCDastal  Senpvice 

DIRECT  CONhfECnONS    FOR    EUROPE 

Sailings  every   other  Saturday  from  San   Francisco.   Every  other    Monday   from  Los  Angeles.     Direct  fast  Freight,   Passenger  and  Refrigerator   Service  between 

NEW  YORK  and  SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO,   OAKLAND,   ALAMEDA.    Through  bills  of  lading  issued  to  and  from  Portland, 

Seattle,   Tacoma  and  Vancouver,   and   rapid  transhipment  to  and  from  the   Orient,  Hawaii  and  Australia.  Through  bills  of  lading  issued  and  direct  connections 

made    at    New    York    with    International    Mercantile    Marine    Company    Lines. 


SAN     FRANCISCO— 687     Market    St.     DO  uglaa    8680  ALAMEDA- 

LOS  ANGELES— 548  So.  Spring  St.       TR  inity  8261 
PORTLAND— McCormick  Terminal.       BR  oadway  8863 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


EXr>RESSFREIGHT-PASSENCER/'|[VR||\AND  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICES 
Trant'Pacific 

WKliKLY    SAILINGS    from    Los    Angeles    Harbor    and    San    Francisco    to 
Honolulu;  Yokohama,   Kobe.  Shanghai.  Hongkong.  Manila.  FORTNIGHT- 
LY  to   Sintiaporc.   Pcnang.    Colombo,   and  round'thc'world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS   from    Manila,    Hongkong.    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Atlantic  •  Far  East 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York.   FORTNIGHTLY  from   Boston  to 
Honolulu.  Yokohama,    Kobe,   Shanghai,   Hongkong,   and   Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from   Manila.    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe. 
Yokohama.   Honolulu   to    New  York  and  •Boston. 
•Tran.-^hipment   New  York. 

Mediterranean  •  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria.  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
stilks  to  New  York,  Boston,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo 
destined  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to  San  Francisco 
transhipment. 

Ronnd-tiie-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston.  New  York,  Havana,  Colon, 
lialhoa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo.  Suez,  Port  Said,  Alex' 
andna,    Naples,   Genoa,   Marseilles,   thence  New   York. 

Trans-Pacific  Freight  Service 

TRIMONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Fr 
Pearl    Harbor,    Gu  -  -  -  ..    .        _ 

,iucimc[ii    orlci-. 


Manila.    Cavite,    Iloilo,    Cebu    and    other    ports    as 


Intercoastal 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    Ne- 
lo   Lo.~    Angele,.   Harbor  aiid   San 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  froi 
to  New  York. 

Cargo   destined  or   shipped    from 
subject   to  San   Francisco  transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.,  Ltd 


V    York.    FORTNIGHTLY    from    Boston 

Francisco. 

n  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

Oakland,    Portland,    Seattle   or   Vancouver 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 

Offic 


SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND.  ORB. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

Throughout   the   World 


Robert   Dollar  BIdg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

DAvenport  6000 


HOLLYWOOD 
PLAZA 


Where  the  "Famous  Doorway  of 
Hospitality"  Greets  Y'ou 

MOST  convenient  location  In  Hollywood. 
Next  to  motion  picture  studios,  thea- 
tres, cafes,  and  shops  .  .  .  only  ten  minutes 
from  golf  courses,  bridle  paths,  and  other 
amusement  places. 

The  Plaza  Hotel  is  quiet,  luxuriously 
furnished,  with  deep,  restful  beds,  glisten- 
ing tile  baths  and  showers,  excellent 
service  and  cuisine,  convenient  parking — 
every  modern  convenience  for  your  com- 
fort. 

European  plan.  $2.50  up,  single.  $3.50  up, 
double.  $4,50,  twin  bed.  Special  weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  Look  for  the  "Doorway  of 
Hospitality." 


OAKLAND — Grove    St.     Terminal.      GL  encourt    4817 
SAN  DIEGO— 1030  4th  Street.       Phone  8141 

SEATTLE— McCormick  Terminal.       EL  liott  4630 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT  8C  DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 

CUT  TO  ORDER 

1  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco,  CaL 

MILLS   AT 
Anacortcs.  Washington  Hoquiam.  Washington 


Oakland,    Cal. 


YARDS  AT 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


San   Pedro,   Cal. 


STEAMERS 

"El  Capitan"  "Cascade"  "Olympic" 

"Siskivou"  "Shasta" 

MOTORSHIP  SCHOONER 

"Lassen"  "Vigilant" 

Cable    Address:    "Ekaywood." 


Canadian  Australasian  Line  Limited 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,   FIJI 

AUCKLAND,    N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.   AORANGI  r.m.S.  NL\GARA 

(Motorlhip)  ,1  .:nn  T  «~ 

17,500  Ton.  Gross  ll-^J°°'^°" 

23,000  Tons  Dis.  20,000  Tons  Dis. 

Sailing  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Every  28  days. 

CARGO  SERVICE 

Monthly    sailings    from    Vancouver    to   main    New    Zealand    ports,    also 

to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 

the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers: 

M.S.  HAURAKI  S.S.  WAIOTAPU 

S.S.  WAIRUNA  S.S.   WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  all 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian  Australasian  Line  Limited 


999  West  Hastings  Street 


Vancouver,  B.C. 


S. F.BAR  PILOTS 


Office: 

North  End  of  Bulkhead 

Radio  KFS 


Station  Inside 
S.F.  Light  Ship 
Morse  Signal 

Four  Flashes 

Telepho 
Pilot  Office  from  9  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.:  DAv.  6678-9 
Chamber    of    Commerce 
from  4  p.m.   to  9  a.m. 
and  on 
Sundays  and    Holi- 
days: DAv.  5000. 


Vine  St.  al  Hollywood  Blvd.    -    Hollywood,  California 


And   Lay  Still 

Wlien  ot 
When   unde 

1  Station 
Power, 

under  Sail  a  White  Light  is  carried  at    Mast   Head, 
a  Red  one  under  White;  a  Flare  or  Torch  is  also  burned 
frequently. 

Official  Newsof^Ae 
PROPELLER  CLUB  o/California 


all  of  us — The  formal  introduction  of  Hugo  von  Hirsch 
—  Ralph's  tribute  to  European  engineering  ingenuity — 
The  "pay-off." 

Bert  Anderson,  referee,  master-of-ceremonies,  an- 
nouncer. 

Frank  Depue  as  everybody's  second. 
Chief  Quinn's  tricky  exponents  of  the  noble  art  of  self 
defense — Thanks,  Harry  Haviside — The  Olympic  Club 
matches  —  Spider  Roche,  referee — Thanks,  Vernon 
Showell-  Our  Rope-yarn  orkestry — Hugh  Brown,  Ed- 
gar Martin,  Oilie  Langton — The  banjo  wizard.  Ken 
Carney — Thanks,  for  perfect  lighting,  to  ,Jerr>'  Lalor 
:ind  his  on-the-minute  crew-  Thanks,  Captain  Emil 
Topp  and  your  husky  leather  throwing  cadets  from  the 
California  Nautical  Schoolship — Thanks,  Tom  Forster, 
our  e-fficient  reservation  head,  for  handling  a  record 
attendance — Thanks,  Stanley  Allen,  for  helping  every- 
liody!!! 

I'he  corn  beef — the  cabbage — the  brew — 
All  of  our  smooth-working  committees — 
A  great  show,  splendidly  planned — beautifully   fulfill- 
ed— Congratulations ! 

The  bell  of  the  ill-fated  steamer  Colombia,  salvaged  by 
Captain  Gardner  of  the  Merritt  Chapman  &  Scott  fleet, 
was  presented  to  the  Propeller  Club  through  President 
Harry  Summers  of  the  Bilge  Club  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  Ixll  was  escorted  to  San  Fraruisio  by  Pete 
Harding. 


The  successful  Christmas  Jinks,  enjoyed  by  a  splendid 
turn-out  of  the  Propellers,  brought  a  goodly  sum  into 
the  Clubs'  funds  dedicated  to  the  Marine  Hospital  at 
San  Francisco. 

On  Tuesday,  December  22,  Propeller  Ambassadors  of 
Cheer  and  Well  Wishes  spent  the  afternoon  at  the 
beautiful  new  building  in  the  Presidio  grounds  dis- 
pensing gifts  and  entertainment.  The  shipping  inter- 
ests of  San  Francisco  contributed  a  sizeable  amount  to- 
ward making  the  gifts  possible.  Heading  the  commit- 
tee, James  Cronin  and  Bert  Anderson  organized  sev- 
eral units  of  entertainment,  including  the  Club's  own 
"orkestry"  and  "deep  sea"  chanty  singers.  Tobacco, 
cigarettes,  candy,  and  other  appropriate  gifts  were  pre- 
sented by  Mesdames  James  Cronin,  Herbert  J.  Ander- 
son, Frank  Depue.  Jerome  Lalor,  M.  H.  Jaehne.  Charles 
E.  Peterson.  Trevor  Roberts,  and  Bernard  DeRochie  to 
the  tune  of  a  "cheer  up"  accompaniment,  under  general- 
ship of  Santy  Claus  Frank  Dei)ue. 


The  entire  group  visited  twelve  wards  and  in  some 
cases  presented  as  many  as  fifty  gifts  in  a  single  ward. 
The  committee  regaled  the  boys  with  an  old  Liverpo<j| 
chanty,  while  Captain  Jim  Gade  "blew  the  man  down" 
most  suspiciously. 

Vincent  Lynch  of  the  Police  Department  offered  feat.-; 
in  sleight-of-hand  which  "clicked"  throughout  the 
twelve  wards. 

Bernard  De  Rochie  acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  in- 
troducing the  various  Propeller  Club  acts. 

Our  W'.'ekly  Tuesday  luncheons  were  suspended  over 
the  holidays,  but  will  be  resumed  on  Januarj-  19.  at  th>' 
California  Room  of  the  San  Francisco  Commercial 
Club. 

Early  December  programs  met  with  excellent  atten 
dance.  On  December  1  our  speaker  was  \V.  Edgar  Mar 
tin  of  the  marine  department  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company.  A  timely  moving  pic- 
ture of  the  Dollar  liner  President  Coolidge  was  dis- 
played. 

On  December  8  the  guest  speaker  was  F.  O.  Ed- 
munds, division  construction  superintendent  of  the  Pa- 
cific Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company.  The  presiding' 
officer  was  President  Ralph  W.  Myers.  Mr.  Edmund's 
topic,  illustrated  with  a  motion  film,  was  the  moving  of 
San  Francisco  bay  cables  to  make  way  for  the  trans- 
bay  bridge.  Work  of  our  fellow  member.  Bill  Reed,  was 
graphically  depicted  in  this  talk  and  picture.  We  learn- 
ed a  lot  about  deep  water  diving. 

Stanley  E.  Allen,  our  secretary-treasurer,  presidetl 
at  the  December  15  gathering.  We  were  entertained  by 
Vincent  Lynch,  prestidigitator  extraordinary,  from 
the  Bureau  of  Identification  of  the  San  Francisco  Po- 
lice Department.  Mr.  Lynch  is  a  worthy  exponent  of  the 
famous  Houdini  mysteries.  We  are  grateful  to  Police 
Chief  William  Quinn  and  Captain  Horace  McGowan  for 
arranging  this  heartily  leceived  amusement. 


New  Members : 
Linn  Boynton 
J.  F.  Gilmore 


Captain  G 


In  memoriam: 

Captain  Oscar  Landahl 
Captain  Robert  Judson 


E.  B.  Skinner 
W.  C.  Bathelt 
Rotch 


tl.  Sturges  Barnes 
Lop  J.  Reed 


Retires  to  travel.  After  thirty-seven 
years  at  sea.  Ernest  Syder.  veteran 
purser  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  liner 
Empress  of  Japan,  is  going  to  "See 
the  world"  on  his  retirement  the 
first  of  this  year.  "I've  seen  everj-- 
thing  on  the  Pacific  Coast."  says  he, 
"but  there  are  other  parts  of  the 


world  I  want  to  visit,  and  so  with 
my  movie  camera  I'm  going  on  a 
busman's  holiday." 

Syder,  who  was  born  in  Cheshire, 
went  to  sea  at  Liverpool  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  sail,  intending  eventu- 
ally to  write  for  a  master's  ticket. 
Faulty    eyesight     interfered     with 


his  plan  and  he  transferred  to  the 
purser's  department,  first  sailing 
on  the  old  Brusmar  out  of  Seattle 
to  the  Far  East.  In  thirty-one  years 
with  the  (\inadian  Pacific  fleet. 
Ernest  Syder  has  sailed  something 
like  2.600,000  miles  in  217  round 
trips  betwfi-ti  X'aiunuver  and  Man 
ila  Bay. 
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EXCLUSIVELY    INTERNATIONAL 


S.  S.  LILIAN  LUCKENBACH 


The   Luckenbacfi    Line   Comprising   a   Fleet   of   22    Fast   Freighters 

Totalling    253,639   D.  W.    Tons   Uses    InlemallOnal 
(HolzapFel's)    Compositions   on    All    Vessels 


Uemationa/ 


Twenty-one  prominent  American  Fleets  averag- 
ing fifteen  ships  each  use  International 

exclusively  —  Positive   Proof   of   Superiority. 


International  Compositions  Company,  fnc. 

21  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
STOCKS  AT   EVERY  PORT   OF  CONSEQUENCE   THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


J  Jin  nary 
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"Howdy,  Hutch!"  To  honor  his  re- 
cent appointment  as  jjeneral  man 
ajfer  for  Southern  California  of  the 
(jrace  Lines'  Panama  Mail  Service, 
a  dinner  was  recently  tendered  Clay 
Hutchinson  by  his  friends  of  the 
transportation  fraternity  at  Los 
Anjfeles  at  the  Hotel  Alexandria. 
Kepreaentatives  of  ever>'  steamship 
ind  railway  line  were  present.  Wil- 
liam Mcllroy  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
( ific  acted  as  toastmaster.  Others 
on  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
affair  were  J.  Cruickshank,  C.  A. 
Nugent,  C.  B.  Walden.  H.  Wills,  E. 
C.  Albert,  and  J.  Vincent  Braga. 
The  dinner  was  ample  testimony  to 
the  widespread  popularity  of  Hut- 
chinson and  his  ability  as  a 
"freight  getter." 


1932  officers.  Ralph  J.  Chandler, 
vice-president  and  general  manag- 
er of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company,  has  been  re-elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Association  for  the  1932  term.  Oth- 
er officers  elected  at  the  December 
meeting  were:  Eugene  A.  Mills, 
president.  Crescent  Wharf  &  Ware- 
house Co.,  re-elected  vice-presi- 
dent; R.  V.  Ross,  district  manager, 
Furness  Line,  elected  secretary- 
.treasurer.  The  new  board  of  direc- 
tors comprise:  F.  A.  Hooper,  dist- 
rict manager,  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co.;  Wm.  Groundwater, 
marine  superintendent.  Union  Oil 
Company;  Harold  Smith,  district 
manager.  Williams,  Dimond  &  Co.; 
and  Harry  Dorr,  resident  manager, 
Norton.  Lilly  &  Co. 


New  post.  Norman  F.  Titus,  well 
known  in  Pacific  Coast  shipping 
circles,  and  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Load  Line  Committee  and 
general  manager  of  New  York-New 
Jersey  Business  Associates,  has  be- 
come president  and  general  manag- 
er of  the  Hoboken  Land  &  Improve- 
ment Company.  This  company  was 
a  tentative  bidder  for  the  Shipping 
Board  piers  at  Hoboken  and  is  un- 
derstood to  be  still  interested  in  ac- 
quiring the  properties  for  develop- 
ment in  connection  with  its  other 
extensive  waterfront   holdings. 


Deep  water  muHic.  Arthur  Beyers. 
Jr.,  whose  daddy  is  "Artie"  Beyers 
of  the  Marine  Department  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  a  member  of  the  orches- 
tra aboard  the  Dollar  liner  Presi 
dent  Coolidge.  He  was  previously 
on  the  President  Jackson  and  the 
X'enezuela  of  the  Panama  Mail 
Line.  Young  Beyers  was  a  pupil  of 
the  famous  piano  maestro  Hugo 
Mansfeldt,  and  comes  to  his  music 
naturally;  his  grandfather  was 
none  other  than  Professor  Wash- 
ington Victor  Plise,  bandmaster  at 
San  Francisco's  Mid-Winter  Expo- 
sition in  '04. 


Engines.  H.  Oxsen  of  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.,  is  back  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  i>  visit  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia operators  and  yards.  He  se- 
cured first  hand  performance  data 
on  F-M  diesel  jobs  operating  out  of 
San  Pedro  and  is  looking  into  1932 
with  enthusiasm.  We'll  have  some 
F-M  installation  news  in  an  early 
issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 
When  Oxsen  isn't  convincing  en- 
gine prospect.^,  he  works  out  as  the 
Coast's  foremost  maritime  cartoon- 
ist. His  style  parallels  "Jimmy" 
Hatlo  of  fuotball  fame! 


Word  was  received  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  December  28  of  the  death 
at  sea  aboard  the  steamship  Chas. 
H.  Cramp  of  Ciptain  O.  Olsen.  The 
captain  was  well  known  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  having  had  command 
of  Argonaut  Line  ships  for  sunir 
time. 


All's  well  below.  While  in  port  on 
a  recent  voyage  of  the  steamship 
President  Hoover,  new  turbo-elec- 
tric liner  of  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines  transpacific  and  intercoastal 
service.  Chief  Engineer  Frank  P. 
Littlefield,  reported  the  giant  elec 
trie  plant  in  the  steamer  maintain- 
ing its  efficiency  in  every  way. 

"We  made  18  knots  coming  up 
the  coast,"  he  said,  "with  the  star- 
board generator  and  six  boilers 
only.  This  second  round  voyage  is 
proving  even  better  than  the  maid- 
en trip  so  far  as  the  engines  are 
concerned.  The  entire  plant  has 
worked  100  per  cent,  with  not  a 
moment's  anxiety  for  the  staff." 


Salvage  job  completed.  Captain 
John  Johnson,  chief  salvage  mast- 
er of  Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott 
Corporation  of  New  York,  returned 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  company 
last  month  after  completing  the 
supervision  of  the  salvage  of  the 
treasure  aboard  the  wrecked  Pan 
ama  Mail  steamer  Colombia.  The 
vessel  went  ashore  off  Point  Tosco 
•Mexico,  last  September.  Working 
under  difficult  conditions,  approxi 
mately    |200,000    worth    of   bullion 


and     coin    was     removed   from   the 
wreck. 


Vacationing.  When  the  Dollar  trans- 
pacific liner  President  Wilson  sail- 
ed from  San  P'rancisco  for  the  Ori- 
ent on  a  recent  voyage,  under  com 
mand  of  Captain  Makepeace  Rid 
ley,  there  was  another  master  ma 
riner  on  the  bridge  beside  the  skip- 
per—but traveling  as  a  passenger. 
This  was  Captain  Chris  J.  Fosen, 
who  commanded  the  Dollar  schoon- 
er Newsboy  for  thirty  years  and 
who  retired  from  active  sea  duty 
three  years  ago.  Captain  Fosen  has 
become  an  enthusiastic  rancher 
and  fruit  grower,  and  after  the  har- 
vest season  decided,  with  Mrs.  p'o- 
sen,  to  take  a  little  vacation  trip  to 
Manila  and  back. 


Mariposa  personnel.  When  the 
steamer  Sierra  of  the  Matson's  Oc- 
eanic Line  service  ended  a  recent 
voyage  at  San  Francisco,  there  was 
some  scrambling  on  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  who  were  transfer- 
red to  service  on  the  new  San  Fran- 
cisco-South Pacific  liner  Mariposa. 
The  vessel  is  scheduled  to  sail  from 
New  York  on  her  maiden  voyage  in 
January,  and  her  new  crew  was 
ordered  East  to  man  the  vessel  and 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
their  new  jobs. 

The  Mariposa  will  be  commanded 
by  Commodore  J.  H.  Trask;  execu- 
tive officer  will  be  Captain  Wm.  R. 
Meyer;  Captain  R.  J.  Melanphy 
will  serve  as  chief  officer  for  the 
first  voyage;  he  will  then  take  com- 
mand of  the  steamship  Monterey, 
the  second  of  the  new  Matson- 
Oceanic  liners.  Captain  Melanphy 
will  be  succeeded  on  the  Steamship 
Sierra  by  Captain  C.  L.  Brocus, 
master  of  the  Mauna  Ala. 

Chief  Engineer  is  C.  J.  Knudsen. 
Tim  Carroll  from  the  steamship 
Ventura  will  be  purser  on  the  Mar- 
iposa. John  Ford.  Jr..  from  the 
steamship  Sierra  will  be  assistant. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Wakefield  from  the  Si- 
erra will  be  surgeon  on  the  new- 
ship. 

Third  Officer  C.  Potter  of  the  Si- 
erra goes  to  the  Mariposa  in  the 
deck  department. 

Chef  A.  E.  Speitel  will  have 
charge  of  the  cuisine  of  the  new- 
vessel ;  and  li.  C.  Tognotetto.  form- 
er chief  steward  on  the  Maui,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  same  job  on 
the  Mariposa,  w-ith  Chas.  R  N'.lson 
as  tourist  chief  steward. 
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The  S.  S. 

MATSONIA 


-Phiito  Courtesy  Matson  Lii 


Each  succeeding  voyage  of  this  sterling  ship  further  justifies  the 
choice  of  Parsons'  White  Brass  S.A.,  the  superior  bearing  metal 
placed  in  her  main  journals  during  1929.  Periodic  check  has  proven 
the  quality  of  this  metal  even  though  subjected  to  severe  conditions 
imposed  by  high  unit  pressures.  Detailed  information  covering  the 
use  of  Parsons'  White  Brass  S.A.  for  main  bearings,  eccentric  straps, 
crank  pin  and  other  be^r;ngs  of  the  ship  may  be  obtained  from 
C.  V.  LANE,  1005  Balfour  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Trade  Literature 

S.S.  President  Coolidge.  A  beau- 
tifully printed  and  illustrated  book- 
let with  colored  cover  design  has 
been  issued  by  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  exclu- 
sive subject  of  the  S.S.  President 
Coolidge,  which,  with  her  sister 
ship  the  President  Hoover,  repre- 
sents the  world's  largest  electric 
liner.  The  passenger  accommoda- 
tions are  fully  described  and,  in 
considerable  detail,  the  excellent 
turbo-electric  power  plant  which 
provides  the  lines  with  propulsion 
power  and  auxiliary  power  for  all 
departments  of  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger carrying  vessel.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  beautiful  color  picture  of 
the  liner  in  loose-leaf,  suitable  for 
framing. 

Copies  of  this  booklet  may  be  ob- 
tained direct  from  the  company  or 
through  the  Editorial  Department 
of  this  magazine. 


Rego  Catalog  No.  57,  recently 
published  by  the  Bastian-Blessing 
Company,  is  a  pocket  size  booklet  of 
40  pages,  indexed  for  ready  refer- 
ence. It  lists  specifications  and 
prices  of  all  types  of  Rego  welding 


and  cutting  torches,  regulators,  gas 
economizers,  acetylene  generators, 
and  the  various  accessories,  fully 
describing  each  piece  of  equipment 
and  its  uses.  Many  helpful  hints  are 
included.  The  chapters  on  "How  to 
Make  Up  a  Special  Outfit,"  "How 
to  Choose  a  Torch,"  and  "Regula- 
tors Make  the  Outfit"  are  of  espec- 
ial interest  and  of  great  value  to 
every  man  concerned  with  gas  weld- 
ing or  cutting. 

Copies  are  available  free,  on  re- 
quest. Address  this  publication  or 
The  Bastian-Blessing  Company, 
Chicago. 

Racing  to  Market  is  the  title  of 
the  1932  calendar  sent  out  by  Ply- 
mouth Cordage  Company  of  Noi-th 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  For 
many  generations  the  competition 
of  fishermen  bringing  their  catches 
to  market  from  the  Grand  Banks 
was  so  great  that  considerable  riv- 
alry developed  and  faster  and  fast- 
er schooners  were  built.  Many 
thrilling  races  took  place,  the  deve- 
lopment of  these  vast  vessels  reach- 
ing its  height  in  the  1890's,  just  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  gasoline  mo- 
tor. The  1932  Plymouth  calendar 
illustration  is  reproduced  from  the 
oil  painting  by  Frank  Vining  Smith 


of  the  typical  racing  fishermen  of 
the  90's. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
1931  has  been  issued  in  leaflet  "form 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, Department  of  Commerce. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Com- 
pany at  its  meeting  on  November  25, 
1931,  elected  Edward  V.  Mills  secre- 
tary to  succeed  H.  P.  Blanchard, 
whose  retirement  was  recently  an- 
nounced. 


Obituary.  One  of  the  best  known 
veteran  mariners  on  the  Pacific — 
Capt.  Jas.  W.  Troup — passed  away 
in  Victoria,  Nov.  30,  last,  after 
a  sickness  of  two  weeks.  Having 
been  born  in  Portland,  Oregon,  his 
maritime  career  covered  56  years 
in  the  Columbia  River  and  British 
Columbia.  He  I'etired  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  British  Columbia 
Coast  Steamship  Service  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  in  1928,  and  his 
name  is  synonymous  with  maritime 
history  of  British  Columbia. 


Pacific  Hflciri 
and  Uiiyc 


ii€^  IBirt^c  tory 


Marin*  Iniurancc. 

(S.C    In.ur.nct   ) 

Marine  Repair*. 

(kiklchcm  S     B    Corp..  Ltd 
I  uoinicuijl  Iron  Wurkt. 

''Urina  Repair*  (Electrical). 

^  En..   Co..  Led. 
tl  6?  Co..  Inc. 

M.  »ing. 

ii.i    l-.»....k  I 

Mooring  Fixture*  and  Engine*. 

H>>lc    WinJUu  Companr 

Motor*,  Electric. 

B.  t.  Siurtcvsoi  Compiar 

titnrti\    tlrcfric    Company. 
M'titinghouK  Elec    V  Mfx    Co 

Mullicoil  Evaporator*,  Heatt-ra. 
Distiller*. 

G*  »cum-Ru»»<ll    Compiny. 

MuJtiwhirl  Oil  Cooler*. 

firivcom-RuKAcIl    Companf. 

Nautical  Instruments. 

F..rJ  W  Gciir.nc.   C     V.    Un« 
The    Spirry    Cyrotcope   Company 

OakiBB. 

Ore    Siraiiord  Oalun   Co 
Wccki-Howc-EB<rion    Company. 

Oil. 

($c«  LiJhricanu  ) 
Oil  Burner*. 

Tr  H.h..,a  tf  Wilcot  Co. 


II     Corp., 
<r.    C     " 


Lrd. 
Lane. 


Oil  Burning  Installation*. 

Thr  Babcoa  V  Wilcoi  Co. 
BcthUbcm  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Lid. 
)-uid  V  Gciiiine.  I.     V     Lane. 

Oil  Burning  Pump  and  Heater 
Set*. 

Bahcock  V  Wilcoi  Co 
B,-I.W:cm  Sbipbuildini  Corp..  Ud. 
lini    Corpor^tiun. 
t.  C    V.  Unt 
re    V   Co..    EN- 

\^  ciutii    Lii^inecrinK    Company. 

Oil  Coolan. 

Uavij  Enginccrin*  Corporation. 
The  Griacoa'RuaacIl  Company. 
Weaiern   Engineering  Company. 

Oiling  Device*. 

Fnrd  V  Gtirrine.  C    V.   Lane. 

OU  Fud. 

Standard   Oil  Company. 
Union  Oil  Company. 

Oil  Fuel  Apparatu*. 


I'abcock  b>   Wilcoi  Co. 
Chat     C     Moore   V 

GINEERS 
Ford  V  Ceirrine.  C    V 


Co 


.   EN- 
Lane. 


Oil  Purifier*. 

De    Laval   Separator   Company. 

Oil  Reliqidficadon  Sy*iem*. 

Davia    Engineering    Corporation. 
Weatern    Engineering   Company. 

Oil  Scparaton. 

B<ihlebrm  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ltd. 
D«    Laval   Separator   Company. 
Ford  V  Ceirrine.   C     V.    Lane. 
The  Babco<k  V  Wilcoi  Co 
Wcatcrn    Engineering    Company. 

Oil,  Steam  Cylinder. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Oil,  Tufbinc 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Union  Oil  Co. 

Oronitc  Paint*. 

Standard  Oil   Company. 

Packing 

Crane  Packing  Company 
France  Packing  Oo. 
C.  E    Rhodet  Co 
ThofkiKc  Producu  Co..  Inc. 


Packing,  Metallic  Condenser 

Crane    l*«ikiiitf    (^iinp«ny 

Packing,  Metallic. 

(!rane     Mack-Mn    ('..mpanv 
Fuiu.    Packing  (x. 
RhtHki  M<:talTic  Paclini 

Paint. 

America"    '  ■    r^.impany 

Federal  (  Co..  Iiu. 

L     W     I,  „„ 

InternAtioriji  v  i.mp..,iiiuna  Company. 
Paint,  Stack. 

Amrri.an  Mjrine  Paint  Company 
Federal  Comi  V  Paint  Co  .  Inc 
Internatiunal  ^ lompoaitiona  Company. 

Paint,  Waterproof. 

American  Marine  Paint  Company 
Federal   Comp     6^  Paint  Co..   Inc. 
L     W     Ferdinand  V  Company 
International  Compoiitiona  Company 
Paneling. 

Hatkelile    Mfg     Ctirpoiation 

The   Panta«ote  Cc.mp.iny.   Inc. 
Pipe  Covering,  Cork 

Aitnitrong  Cork  V  Iniulaiion  Co. 
Propeller*. 

Ret).l<licm    S.    B     Corp  .    Ltd 

Ford   (f   Geirrine.    C.    V.    Lane. 

Hvde    Windlaia    Company. 

Warman   Steel   Caiting  Co. 

Preaae*. 

tScc   Forging   Prcaaea.) 
Pump*. 

{    Corporation. 

ir    Co 

Lane. 


K -_.  .   Inc. 

V^'citrtn   Lfigiiiccring  Company. 

Pumps,  Ballast. 

Ford  W  Ceirrine.  C.   V.   Une. 
Weitrrn   Engineering  Company. 

Pump*,  Bilge. 

Ford   V  Geirrine.   C     V     Une 
Wearern    Engineering   Company. 

Pumps,  Boiler  Feed. 

Ford  y  Geirrine.  C.   V.   Une. 
Wcttern    Engineering    Company. 

Pump*.  Circulating. 

WeitinghouK  Elec.   (f  Mfg    Co 

Pumps,  Electric 

Ford  (f  Geirrine.  C.  V.   Une. 
Weiiern    Engineering    Company. 

Pump*,  Electric-driven. 

Ford  y  Geirrine.   C.   V.    Une. 

Pumps,  Fuel  Oil. 

Ford  W  Geirrine.  C.  V    Une 
Weatern    Engineering    Company. 

Pump*,  Oil. 

Ford  y  Geirrine.  C.   V.    Une. 

Pump*,  Rotary. 

Ford  V  Gcirnne.   C    V.   Une. 

Pump*,  Sanitary. 

Ford  V  Geirrine.  C.   V.    Une. 
Weatern  Engineering  Company. 

Pump*  (Vacuum). 

Ford   V  Geirrine.    C.    V     Une 
The    Sperry   Gyrotcope   Company 

Purifier*. 

ForJ   V   Geirrine.   C     V     Ud«. 

Radio  Apparatu*. 

Mackay  Radio  Tel    Co. 
EiaHokin   V  Galvin. 

Reducing  Gear*. 

(See    Gear  » 

Refined  Oils. 

Standard    Oil    Company 

Refrigerating  Machinery. 

•  See    Ice    M^.hinea  ) 

Regulator*   (Pressure). 
Ring  Buoys 

Armitrung   Cork  Company. 

Rings,  Piston. 

Kearfoit  Eng    Co  .  Inc. 
Haviaide    Company 


G.  BRUCE  NEWBY 

NAVAL   ARCHITECT    •    MARINE  SURVEYOR 
LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 

J24  WEST  SIXTH  STRIIET 

SAN  PEDRO.  CALIFORNIA 
Ti;ij;PHONi;  ah? 


WELCH  8C  COMPANY 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

MATSON  BLDG.,  215  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Teleptiune    Kearny   624-625 


c. 

H. 

EVANS  &  CO. 

Ejlabliahed   1875. 

M 

A  C 

HINEWORKS                              1 

Repairir 
Evans' 

g — Pipe  Cutting — 
Steam      Steering 

Pumps 
Gear 

187  FREMONT  STREET 

SAN  FRANQSCO 

W.  C.  MICKUM 

Naval  Architect  .  .  .  Marine  Engineer 

Over  35  Years  Experience  In  Ship 

Design  and  Construction 

DESIGNS   INCXIIDE 


S.S.  "ALASKA" 
Alaaka  Steenuhip  Co. 

S.S.   "POINT  ANCHA" 
Sweyne   &  Hoyt   Ltd. 

S.S.    'IROOL'OIS" 
PiiC«    Sound    Nav.   Co. 


S.S.  "CHARLES  NELSON" 
Nebon  Stramihip  Co. 

S.S.    "MARV   D" 
Pacific  American  Fiihertee 

S.S.    "S.   A.    PERKINS" 
Griffith  SleajTuhip  Co. 


El.  3919 


400   Poison  Building 
Seattle,  W-ish. 


Cap.   3004 


68-76  Kins  Street 
New  York  City 


TOUMEY 


ELECTRIC  AND  ENGINEERING  CO. 

115-117  Steuort  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


INtORPORATlD 

SAILMAKERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  COTTON 

DUCK  for  Doniotic  and  Export   Trade 

Selling  Agents  Protectol  Liquid  VCatcrpriKtfing. 

R.  P.  RASMUSSEN,  Manager, 
240  Stciiart  Street  San   Frani-iM.-o 
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Quip^  TKai  Pass  in 
the  IVi^lit 


"What's    the   difference    between   a 
Scotchman  and  a  banana?" 
"Give  it  up." 
"You  can  skin  a  banana." 


They  were  stopping  at  a  big  hotel, 
and  the  wife,  returning  from  a  shop- 
ping tour,  found  that  on  their  floor 
all  the  doors  looked  alike.  She  picked 
what  she  thought  was  the  right  one, 
knocked  and  whispered: 

"I'm  back,  honey!  Let  me  in." 

No  answer. 

"Honey!  O,  Honey!  I  say  I'm  back." 

Still  no  answer. 

"O,  say.  Honey,  let  me  in!  You  hear 
me.  Honey?" 

Then  a  strange  man's  voice  bellow- 
ed from  the  inside:  "Madam,  this  is 
not  a  bee  hive!  This  is  a  bathroom!" 


At  His  lieisure 

Doctor — Give  up  smoking,  Captain, 
and  you  will  prolong  your  life  by  20 
years. 

Captain — But  isn't  it  too  late  now? 

Doctor — It's  never  too  late. 

Captain — Then  I'll  start  in  ten 
year's  time. 


One  on  Dad 

To  Tom,  who  had  been  cutting  up, 
his  mother  exclaimed  wearily — "Why 
can't  you  be  a  good  boy?" 

"Well,  Mother,  I'll  be  good  for  a 
nickel." 

Mother — "For  shame,  you  ought  to 
be  like  your  father,  good  for  nothing." 


Lawyer — So    these    are    the    exact 
facts? 

Client — Yes,   and  it's  up  to  you   to 
twist  them. 


Quick  Thinking 

A  young  lady  of  pleasing  appear- 
ance, while  stepping  down  from  a 
street  car,  carefully  raised  her  skirt 
to  avoid  tripping.  As  she  did  so,  she 
noticed  a  young  man  who  apparently 
was  taking  more  than  necessary  in- 
terest in  her  movements. 

Thinking  to  check  him  for  his  rude- 
ness, she  went  up  to  him  to  speak  him 
a  piece  of  her  mind.  "Haven't  I  a  per- 
fect right — " 

"Yes,  madam,"  he  cut  in,  "and  if  I 
may  say  so,  a  peach  of  a  left,  too." 


When  the  Favorite  Flops 

"Isn't  it  dreadful?  The  minister's 
son  has  decided  to  become  a  jockey. 
He  was  to  have  been  a  minister,  you 
know." 

"Well,  he'll  bring  a  lot  more  people 
to  repentance  than  he  would  as  a  min- 
ister." 


The  69th  Chapter  of  Matthew 

"Folks,"  said  the  colored  minister, 
"the  subject  ob  my  sermon  dis  ebenin' 
am  Liars.  How  many  in  de  congrega- 
tions has  read  de  69th  Chapter  of  Mat- 
thew?" 

Nearly  every  hand  in  the  audience 
was  raised  immediately. 

"Dat's  right,"  said  his  reverence. 
"You  is  just  de  folks  I  want  to  preach 
to.  Dere  is  no  69th  Chapter  in  Mat- 
thew." 


Super  Salesmanship 

The  Sales  Manager  came  upon  the 
down-hearted  Star  Salesman  contem- 
plating suicide  from  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

"Wait,"  said  the  Sales  Manager, 
"before  you  commit  this  rash  act, 
talk  it  over  with  me  for  fifteen  min- 
utes.'' 

Whereupon  the  two  strolled  over  to 
a  bench  and  conversed  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. After  which,  arm  in  arm,  they 
both  walked  to  the  bridge  and  jumped 
over  together. 


No  Grade  Crossing  There 

A  train  in  England,  the  Cheltenham 
Flier,  travels  77  miles  per  hour.  Mo- 
torists at  grade  crossings  are  going  to 
find  it  hard  to  hit. 


Lie  Detector 

"I  don't  believe  my  wife  could  tell 
a  lie." 

"You're  lucky.  Mine  can — as  soon 
as  it's  out  of  my  mouth." 


An  old  codger  was  crossing  a  busy 
corner  when  a  huge  police  dog  dash- 
ed into  him  and  bowled  him  over.  The 
next  instant  an  Austin  skidded  around 
a  corner,  bumped  him,  inflicting  more 
severe  bruises. 

Bystanders  assisted  him  to  his  feet, 
and  someone  asked  him  if  the  dog  had 
hurt  him. 

"Not  exactly,"  he  replied,  "it  was 
the  tin  can  tied  to  his  tail  that  did  the 
most  damage." 


The  Big  If 

"What  rent  do  you  pay  for  your 
flat?" 

"I  don't  pay  it." 

"But  if  you  did  pay  it,  what  would 
it  be?" 

"A  miracle." 


Hi:  "Why  is  the  post  office  all  de- 
corated today?" 

Si:  "Seth  Green's  boy  graduates 
from  correspondence  school  today." 


"No   doubt,"   growled   Officer   Ray- 
nor. 

"Why  are  you  so  certain?" 
"Well,  anyhow,"  replied  Raynor, 
"I  saw  him  put  a  penny  in  the  patrol 
box  on  Fourth  Street,  then  look  up  at 
the  clock  on  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  shout:  'Gawd!  I've  lost  fourteen 
pounds  weight!'  " 


Food  £or  Thought 

Diner:  You  seem  to  keep  the  hotel 
remarkably  clean. 

Waiter  (beaming) :  I'm  glad  you 
think  so,  sir. 

Diner:  Yes,  everything  I  eat  tastes 
of  soap. 


He's   Crazy 

Insurance  Inspector:  Would  you 
mind  telling  me  if  there  is  any  insan- 
ity in  your  family,  lady? 

Wife  (a  policy  seeker) :  Well,  no, 
not  exactly.  Only  my  husband  thinks 
he's  boss  at  home. 


If  At  All 

According  to  statistics  there  are  4.1 
persons  in  the  average  Canadian  fam- 
ily. The  .1  is  usually  referred  to  as 
"father." 


Chinaman:  You  please  tell  me 
where  is   car  barn? 

Conductor:  What's  the  matter, 
John,  you  lost? 

Chinaman:  No,  me  here.  Car  barn 
lost.  .  , 


Proof  Enough 

Judge:  Do  you  know  anybody  who 
can  vouch  for  your  good  character? 

Accused:  Yes,  the  chief  of  police. 

Judge:  But  he  says  he  doesn't  know 
you? 

Accused:  What  more  do  you  want? 
I've  lived  in  this  neighborhood  for  20 
years  and  he  does  not  know  me! 


Modern  Child 

Her  Mother:  Betty,  how  would  you 
like  a  new  doll? One  that  says"Mama" 
when  it's  squeezed. 

Betty:  I  want  one  that  says,  "Be 
yourself,  big  boy." 


"Are   you    positive   that   the   defen- 
dant was  drunk?" 


In  a  Hurry 

A  man  was  seen  to  jump  from  a 
third  story  window.  A  spectator  hur- 
ried to  the  rescue  to  find  the  jumper 
only  slightly  hurt. 

"Why  did  you  jump  from  that 
height?"  he  asked. 

"Because  a  woman  lied  to  me,"  the 
jumper  replied. 

"Lied?  What  do  you  mean?" 

"She  told  me  her  husband  was  not 
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SHIPOWHtR'j  ASSOCIAl 
or   THE   P\CiriC    COASI 


FEED  WATER  HEATER 


EVAPORATOR 


OIL  HEATER 


DISTILLED 
WATER  PLANT 


Qy^nnouncing. . . 


The  removal  of  our  headquarters  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Our  new  location  plus  the  installation  of  additional 
modern  machinery  in  our  shops,  enables  us  to  continue 
serving  our  growing  clientele  even  better  than  ever 
before,  at  still  lowered  prices. 

To  Consulting  Engineers,  Marine  Surveyors,  Naval 
Architects,  Operating  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders,  we 
desire  to  state  that  the  MERITS  AND  DETAILS  OF 
CRESCENT  PRODUCTS  will  disclose  MANY  IM- 
PORTANT FACTS,  a  few  of  which  are  sufficient  to 
justify  their  adoption.  

//  is  a  well  established  fact  proven  by  THE  CON- 
TINUED EXPRESSION  OF  FAITH  IN  CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS  that  they  are  strong  favorites  because  of 
their  SIMPLICITY,  LASTING  QUALITIES,  LOW 
COST  OF  MAINTENANCE,  and  other  advantages 
that  merit  most  careful  consideration  by  all  who  are 
contemplating  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  where  the 
GREATEST  DEGREE  OF  RELIABILITY  AND 
HIGHEST  EFFICIENCY  ARE  REQUIRED. 

Specify  and  demand  CRESCENT  PRODUCTS  on  your 
next  job  and  receive  the  ADDITIONAL  PROTEC- 
TION that  only  a  BETTER  PRODUCT  backed  by  a 
FOUR  YEAR  PERFORMANCE  GUARANTEE 
BOND  can  give.  Get  acquainted  with  our  nearest 
representative  listed  in  the  telephone  directory  of 
YOUR  CITY,  or  communicate  direct  with  this  office. 

FRED  S.  RENAULD  &  CO. 


124  West  4th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Factory: 
VERNON,  CAL. 


STORAGE  WATER  HEATER 


A    FEW    TERRITORIES    STILL   OPEN 
INQUIRIES  from  LIVE  AGENTS  SOLICITED 
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REILLY  PARACOn, 
DAHL-COEN  TYPE  ETC. 


fffl 


FEED  WATER  HLTER 
&  GREASE  EXTRACTOR 


TUBE  CLEANER 
CUTTER  WHEELS 


WOODITE  TYPE  RINGS 


OIL  PUMP  SETS 


WATER  HEATER 
ELEMENTS 
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New  Queen  of  South  Pacific 

Mariposa  and  Her  Builders 


W.  p.  Roth,  president.  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company. 


S.  W.  Wakeman,  vice-presi- 
dent,   Bethlehpm    Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation. 


TABLE    OF    CHARACTERISTICS 

KonK'th  oviT-all   _ fi.ll'  6  5/8" 

l^nglh   on   U.    VV.    L. -....  62H'  0" 

LcHKih  B.  P.  (to  C.  U  of  rudder  atoclc)  6ii5'  0" 

Ureiidth    mold.-d    ._ 79'  0" 

Ureadth  extn-nif,  over  B  deck S2'  H4" 

Depth    nioldfd    to    n    deck 61'  0" 

Depth   molded   to  C  deck 52'  9" 

Depth  molded  to   D  deck 44'  6" 

Draft,    molded,    to    D.W.L. ,    2S'  0" 

Displacement,   to  D.W.U 26,141  tons 

Grosa  toniiagre,    V.S 18,017.35 

Net  tonmiEe,   I'.S „ _.              .  10,580 

Carjco    capacity — (cenerul    ..  245,019  cu.  ft. 

Cargo    capacity — refrlKeniteil  34.629  cu    ft. 

BaKSnge  and  mail   29,974  cu.  ft. 

Fuel  oil  capacity — total 6,606  tons 

Fresh    water  capacity 2.439  tons 

DrlnkinK  water  capacity  430  tons 

Pa.ssenKers,    first  clasv  475 

cabin  class  229 

total    „ _ 701 

Crew: 

Deck  department  46 

Enfflne  department  4* 

.Steward's  department   — WO 

Purser's  deiuirtment 12 

Medical  department  S 

Watchmen  18 

Total _ 359 

Total  persona  on  board  . 1063 

Shaft  horsepower,  normal _ 22000 

Service  speed,  knots  - 20'.'4 

Contract  siKned  M  October,  1929 

Keel  laid  11  June,  1930 

Ijiunched 18  July.  1931 

Delivered    14  Deo.,  1931 


A.  C.  Diericx,  vice-presideni, 
Matson  Navigation  Company. 


H.  E.  D.  Gould,  general 
manager.  Fore  River  Plant, 
Bethlehem  Shipbldg.  Corp. 


With  beautiful  lines  below  and  aloft,  the  Mariposa  makes  very  little  disturbance   at  full  speed. 

A  New  Queen  of  the  South  Pacific 

New  Matson  Liner  Mariposa  Combines  Luxury  with  Safety 
and  Achieves  Speed  with  Economy 


IN  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  great  advances  in  the 
requirements  of  transpacific  and  Australian  travel  in 
recent  years,  particularly  as  regards  luxuriousness  of 
equipment  and  comfort  of  passengers,  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company  of  San  Francisco  in  1928  decided  to 
proceed  with  the  building  of  two  steamers  of  the  most 
efficient  and  modern  type  for  their  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Service. 

Tentative  plans  and  specifications  for  these  ships 
were  developed  by  the  Matson  company  and  their  con- 
sultants, Hugo  P.  Frear,  naval  architect,  and  John  F. 
Metten,  marine  engineer.  Prices  were  obtained  from  va- 
rious shipyards,  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Fore  River  Plant,  being  low  bidder.  Preliminary 
approval  of  these  plans  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  Navy 
Department  was  then  obtained,  and  a  mail  contract  was 
awarded  in  due  course.  In  conjunction  with  the  Fore 
River  Plant  technical  staff  final  arrangement  plans  and 
detail  specifications  were  prepared  and  a  contract  for 
the  two  vessels  was  signed  on  October  25,  1929. 

Throughout  the  preparatory  work  constant  study  was 
expended  on  the  part  of  both  the  operators  and  builders 
to  develop  a  design  which  would  combine  maximum 
comfort  to  the  passengers  with  the  utmost  in  operating 
efficiency  available  through  recent  engineering  develop- 
ments. 

The  behavior  of  the  Steamship  Mariposa  on  her  trials 
and  on  her  maiden  trip  to  New  York  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers ;  and  an  examination 
of  the  excellent  results  obtained  on  the  measured  mile 
trials  held  at  Rockland,  together  with  the  consumption 
figures  from  the  economy  run,  demonstrate  that  this 
vessel  has  established  new  high  standards  for  efficiency 
among  vessels  of  her  size  and  type  and  justify  very  def- 
initely the  choice  of  hull  form  and  type  of  propulsion. 

Mariposa  is  a  vessel  of  628  feet  water-line  length,  of 


79  feet  molded  beam,  and  52  feet  9  inches  molded  depth 
to  C  deck.  She  is  of  the  complete  superstructure  type, 
having  nine  decks,  four  of  which  are  for  passengers  al- 
most entirely.  She  is  a  twin-screw  ship  driven  by  geared 
turbines,  steam  being  provided  by  water-tube  boilers  in 
two  firerooms.  She  has  accommodations  for  700  passen- 
gers. Her  designed  service  speed  at  load  draft  is  2OV2 
knots  and  her  load  displacement  is  26,141  tons. 

Built  under  the  provisions  of  the  Jones-White  Act,  she 
is  fitted  for  service  as  a  naval  auxiliary  in  time  ofwar, 
subdivision  being  to  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
1929  Convention  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  particular 
study  having  been  given  to  the  matter  of  stability  in 
damaged  condition.  In  this  connection  also  her  steering 
gear  is  located  below  the  water  line,  and  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  fitting  of  gun  foundations  should 
these  be  required.  The  extremely  large  fuel  capacity  of 
some  6600  tons  should  be  of  special  value  for  naval  ser- 
vice, the  vessel  being  capable  of  making  the  round  trip 
between  San  Francisco  and  New  Zealand  without  refuel- 
ing. 

Hull,  machinery,  and  equipment  have  been  built  to  the 
latest  rules  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and 
under  their  survey,  the  vessel  being  classed  *A1E  A. 
M.S. 

The  design  of  the  public  spaces  and  staterooms,  in- 
cluding their  decorations,  throughout  the  vessel  is  the 
work  of  the  firm  of  Warren  Wetmore  and  Co.  of  New 
York,  designers  of  the  famous  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel 
in  Honolulu,  while  all  interior  joiner  work  has  been 
manufactured  and  installed  by  the  firm  of  Hopeman 
Brothers  of  Rochester,  New  York,  who  executed  simi- 
lar work  for  the  Malolo.  The  interiors  have  been  de- 
signed and  executed  with  special  thought  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  passengers  in  tropical  climates,  the  rooms 
being  exceptionally   large  and   airy  and   decorated   in 
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such  u  mitiiiHT  as  tu  give  a  particularly  pleasitig  uiul 
rix)l  effect. 

Kepurt  of  Trials 

The  official  trials  of  the  steamship  Mariposa  were 
conducted  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  December  1931.  The 
performance  exceeded  the  contract  requirements  by 
.imple  margins.  The  trials  consisted  of  fourteen  runs 
over  the  measured  mile  off  Rockland,  Maine,  at  speeds 
varying  from  about  14  knots  to  maximum  and  a  12- 
hour  full  endurance  and  economy  run. 

On  standardization,  for  the  mean  of  the  three  high 
runs,  the  speed  was  22.27  knots  at  132.1  revolutions  per 
■ninute  and  28,130  shaft  horsepower;  and  the  highest 
run  was  22.84  knots  at  132.5  revolutions  per  minute 
and  28.450  shaft  horsepower. 

During  the  economy  run  the  ship  was  operated  as  in 
normal  service  with  all  heating,  ventilating,  refriger- 
ating, and  galley  ecjuipment  in  use  so  far  as  practicable 
and  with  a  generator  load  of  556  kilowatts.  The  average 
shaft  horsepower  was  22,113  at  124.7  revolutions  per 
minute.  During  the  last  five  hours  of  this  run  the  oil 
consumption  for  all  purposes  per  shaft  horsepower  of 
main  turbines,  corrected  to  19,000  B.T.U.,  was  0.627 
pound. 

General  Arrangement 

The  hull  of  Mariposa  is  divided  into  thirteen  main 
compartments  by  twelve  water-tight  bulkheads,  these 
being  the  bulkheads  on  which  calculations  for  flood- 
able  length  were  ba.sed.  Fuel  oil  tank  and  other  minor 
bulkheads  give  still  more  subdivision. 

This  arrangement  provides  two  large  cargo  holds  for- 
ward, just  aft  of  the  collision  bulkhead  and  fore  peak 
tank;  each  hold  is  served  by  a  hatch  of  generous  pro- 
portions. Cargo  space  is  provided  well  down  in  the  ship. 
The  upper  part  of  these  main  compartments,  on  E  deck 
and  above,  are  used  for  accommodations  for  crew.  A 
large  block  of  fuel  oil  tanks,  above  and  separate  from 
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the  inner  bottom,  comes  next  to  the  cargo  space;  then 
the  forward  boiler  room.  Another  block  of  fuel  oil  tanks 
separates  the  forward  and  after  boiler  rooms.  Then 
comes  an  auxiliary  machinery  space  in  which  are  lo- 
cated pumps  and  generators  and  the  like  and  which  is 
flanked  by  oil  tanks  at  the  side  of  the  ship.  The  main 
engine  room  comes  next,  followed  by  refrigerating  ma- 
chinery space  and  fresh  and  drinking  water  tanks. 
These  tanks  run  aft  beside  the  propeller  shafts.  At 
the  after  end  of  the  hold  i.*^  a  trimming  tank.  Refriger 
ated  cargo  space  is  provided  aft;  also  space  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  general  cargo.  Refrigerated  ship'.- 
stores  are  near  the  refrigerated  cargo  and  machinery 
space.  Other  ship's  stores,  laundry  room,  baggage 
spaces,  mail  room,  and  tailor  shop  fill  in  where  con- 
venient on  lower  decks  between  the  forward  and  after 
holds. 

The  main  dining  saloon,  galley,  pantries,  and  cabin 
class  dining  saloon  are  located  amidships  on  E  deck, 
the  first  deck  wholly  above  the  deepest  load  water  line. 
D  deck.  C  deck,  and  B  deck  are  given  over  mainly  to 
staterooms.  Deck  A  has  ten  de  luxe  staterooms  forward, 
eight  of  which  have  "lanais"  or  private  enclosed  ver- 
andas. These  rooms  may  be  made  up  into  suites  as  de- 
sired. The  rest  of  Deck  A  is  given  over  to  public  spaces 
and  provides  an  extensive  promenade,  a  library,  a  writ- 
ing room,  a  large  lounge,  an  extensive  smoking  room, 
a  men's  club-room  and  bar,  and  a  dance  pavilion  and 
palm  garden  which  extends  the  full  width  of  the  ship 
and  has  large  windows  on  three  sides.  On  the  boat  deck, 
next  higher  than  Deck  A,  are  the  navigating  spaces,  of- 
ficers' quarters,  and  radio  room,  in  a  house  forward; 
accommodations  for  engineer  officers  and  the  officer's 
mess  room  amidships;  and  for  the  passengers,  a  well 
equipped  gymnasium  and  an  electric  bath,  as  well  as  a 
large  amount  of  promenade  deck  space.  A  tennis  court 
is  found  on  top  of  the  house  over  the  main  lounge,  and 
a  large  sport  deck  is  arranged  above  the  dance  pavilion. 


Plant  of   boat   and  bridgr   decks,   Siramship    Maripota.    Inboard   profilr   and   plan*   of   all   ochrr   drck«   will   br   found   oppoalc   Page   M. 
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The  cabin-class  is  given  exceptionally  fine  accom- 
modations, the  staterooms  here  being  as  well  appoint- 
ed as  those  of  the  first-class.  For  the  use  of  the  cabin- 
class  there  is  provided  a  very  comfortable  and  attrac- 
tive lounge,  a  large  and  attractive  smoking  room,  a 
veranda  enclosed  on  three  sides,  and  a  genei'ous  amount 
of  deck  space,  all  in  addition  to  the  cabin  dining  saloon 
mentioned  above. 

Each  class  of  passengers  has  at  its  disposal  a  largf; 
open  air  swiming  pool  and  many  awnings  are  provided 
for  shelter  in  hot  weather. 

Mariposa  is  a  ship  of  the  complete  superstructure 
type,  with  a  short  well  deck  forward  and  a  forecastle. 
The  deck  houses  are  carried  well  aft  and  end  gradual- 
ly, one  after  anothei',  in  order  to  avoid  a  "chopped  off" 
appearance.  The  two  stacks  are  spaced  far  apart,  about 
equidistant  from  amidships,  and,  with  the  masts  sym- 
metrically located,  give  the  ship  a  very  well  balanced 
appearance.  Above  her  green  boot-topping,  Mariposa  is 
painted  glossy  white  from  stem  to  stern.  A  narrow 
band  of  blue  follows  the  sheer  line  the  full  length  of 
the  ship.  Other  trim  is  blue  and  light  buff,  typical  of 
the  Matson  Line.  Her  well  proportioned  stacks  are 
painted  light  buff  with  blue  tops  and  carry  the  large 
blue  "M"  of  the  owners.  Deck  house  sides  behind  cov- 
ered promenades  and  on  the  boat  deck,  and  their  ends, 
are  painted  light  buff  too;  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  ship  is  of  dignity  and  neatness,  with  a  very  jaunty 
and  live  sheer  and  a  curved  stem  suggestive  of  the 
modern  cruiser  yacht  profile.  She  has  a  slightly  curved 
stem,  raking  forward,  and  the  nearly  vertical  cruiser 
type  of  stern  so  frequently  seen  of  late;  and  is,  in  these 
points,  very  similar  to  her  predecessor,  Malolo. 

Mariposa  is  propelled  by  twin  screws,  which  are  driv- 
en by  turbines  through  single  reduction  gears.  Each 
set  of  turbines  consists  of  three  drums,  for  high,  inter- 
mediate, and  low  pressure,  respectively.  Steam  is  sup- 
plied by  twelve  oil-burning  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers. 
The  two  propellers  are  solid  cast  bronze,  18  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  three  stream-line  blades.  The  hull  is  boss- 
ed out  to  enclose  the  shafts  and  shaft  tubes. 

Construction 

The  hull  is  built  of  steel  to  the  requirements  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  with  which  all  scant- 
lings fully  comply.  The  framing  is  transverse,  the  side 
frames  consisting  of  channels  from  the  margin  plate  to 
F  deck  and  from  F  deck  to  D  deck,  and  angles  above  D 
deck.  Brackets  connect  the  sections  at  F  and  D  decks, 
which  are  either  oil-tight  or  water-tight  throughout. 
Frames  are  spaced  36  inches  apart  amidships,  the 
spacing  being  gradually  reduced  toward  the  ends  to  24 
inches. 

Double  bottom  is  continuous  from  fore  peak  to  aft 
peak  bulkheads,  and  is  fitted  to  carry  fuel  oil  and  wa- 
ter. Solid  floors  are  fitted  on  every  frame  in  way  of 
the  boiler  and  engine  rooms  and  forward  of  the  thi'ee- 
fifths  length  and  on  every  third  frame  elsewhere. 

Deck  beams  are  fitted  on  every  frame.  Up  to  and  in- 
cluding B  deck,  channels  are  used;  above  B  deck, 
angles.  All  decks  are  completely  plated  except  the  boat 
deck,  of  which  a  portion  is  built  with  steel  stringers 
and  tie  plates.  All  decks  exposed  to  the  weather  in  any 
part  of  the  ship  are  planked  with  teak. 

In  general,  four  lines  of  pillars  or  longitudinal  bulk- 
heads support  the  decks,  with  longitudinal  girders  ar- 
ranged on  the  pillars  under  each  deck  at  each  line  of 
support. 


The  ship  is  built  without  the  use  of  expansion  joints, 
B  deck  being  the  strength  deck  amidships  and  C  and  D 
decks  at  the  ends.  To  disti-ibute  properly  the  stresses 
at  the  forward  end  of  the  deck  house,  B  deck  is  contin- 
ued forward  of  the  house  for  a  considerable  distance 
and  the  side  plating  is  carried  up  to  that  deck,  and  spe- 
cial attention  is  given  the  continuity  of  structure  be- 
tween B  and  C  decks.  Aft,  the  erections  end  more  grad- 
ually, and  the  strength  is  thus  more  easily  transferred 
from  B  deck  to  C  deck,  and  then  to  D  deck,  way  aft. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  the  ship's  length,  the  heavy 
side  plating  is  carried  up  to  B  deck. 

There  is  no  tumblehome  on  the  sides  of  these  ships, 
the  full  molded  breadth  of  79  feet  being  carried  up  to 
B  deck.  On  that  deck,  the  beams  ai-e  extended  to  over- 
hang the  side  of  the  ship  by  eighteen  inches  either  side; 
this  increased  width  is  maintained  to  the  boat  deck. 

The  boat  deck  is  omitted  over  the  main  lounge  which 
is  thus  permitted  to  extend  through  a  clear  space  of 
two  deck  heights  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  lounge. 

Careful  attention  was  given  to  the  subdivision  of  the 
hull;  and  bulkheads  are  arranged  in  a  manner  which 
assures  that  the  ship  will  remain  afloat,  with  suffi- 
cient stability  to  prevent  flooding  undamaged  compart- 
ments when  at  least  two  major  compartments  are  open 
to  the  sea. 

The  stem  was  made  up  in  four  parts;  the  three  upper 
sections  are  forged  steel,  slightly  curved  to  the  desired 
profile;  the  lower  rounded  part,  or  forefoot,  is  a  steel 
casting  of  a  shape  which  fairs  into  the  slightly  bulbous 
form  of  the  ship's  bow. 

The  stern  is  of  the  so-called  cruiser  type,  the  hull 
being  faired  above  the  rudder  to  the  full  water  line 
length,  with  the  rudder  hung  well  down  below  the  wa- 
ter line.  In  profile,  the  stern  above  the  rudder  rises 
vertically  to  the  waterline,  then  rakes  forward  in  an 
easy  curve  to  D  deck. 

The  major  portion  of  the  stern  frame  is  of  cast  steel 
in  one  piece,  the  rudder  being  carried  on  a  single  gud- 
geon and  a  large  rudder  stock  bearing.  A  smaller  cast- 
ing forms  the  corner  of  the  stern  at  the  extreme  after 
end  of  the  ship.  ■  • 

Of  the  balanced,  streamline  type,  the  rudder  has  a 
cast  steel  frame  with  some  structural  stiffening  and 
support  for  the  side  plates.  It  is  carefully  faired,  and 
its  greatest  thickness  is  no  less  than  2  feet.  The  rudder 
stock  is  one  piece  of  cast  steel,  2  feet  diameter  outside 
with  a  10-inch  core,  shaped  at  the  lower  end  to  form  a 
large  horizontal  coupling  to  the  rudder  frame.  Keys 
and  fitted  bolts  hold  rudder  and  stock  rigidly  together. 
Particular  care  was  used  in  the  design  of  rudder  and 
stock  in  order  to  develop  ample  strength  in  these  parts 
to  withstand  severest  conditions  of  service. 

The  fuel  oil  tanks  are  located  amidships,  and  have 
greater  capacity  than  is  actually  required  for  an  entire 
round  trip  between  California  and  Australia.  Fresh 
water  and  drinking  water  tanks  provide  ample  capacity 
to  meet  all  requirements  of  passengers  and  crew.  A 
pipe  passage  runs  fore  and  aft  through  the  oil  tanks  be- 
tween the  boiler  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
steam  and  other  piping  as  well  as  for  access;  and  a 
smaller  tunnel  runs  through  the  forward  oil  tanks  to 
carry  piping  for  oil  and  to  the  forward  double  bottom 
and  fore  peak  tanks. 

Access  through  water-tight  bulkheads  between  com- 
partments is  obtained  by  steel  water-tight  doors,  thirty- 
two  in  all,  located  on  and  below  C  deck.  Twenty  of  these 
doors  are  of  the  horizontal  sliding  type  and  are  operat- 
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View  looking  forward  from  the  bridge 
featuring  Bethlrhem  windljss,  Allan 
Cunnin)(hjni  cargo  winches,  and  (he 
cargo  handling  gear.  All  gear  on  lhi< 
ihip  is  built  to  the  strinKent  rules  of 
the  Australian  ports.  All  winches  must 
meet  the  fast  Matson  sugar  disicharge, 
cycle.  The  motors  and  controls  on 
winches  and  windlass  are  by 
Westinghouse. 


ed  electrically  from  the  bridge  or  manually  at  the  loca- 
tion of  each  door  if  desired.  Twelve  doors,  none  of 
which  are  located  below  the  normal  load  waterline,  are 
of  the  hinged  type,  operated  by  hand. 

These  electrically  operated  doors,  when  operated 
from  the  bridge,  can  be  operated  singly  or  all  at  once; 
an  alarm  ia  connected  with  each  which  rings  a  gong 
and  closes  a  safety  gate  before  the  door  itself  oper- 
ates. 

A  feature  of  Mariposa  is  that  the  side  plating  of  the 
hull  is  lined  with  cork  slabs  in  way  of  passenger  ac- 
commodations, the  entire  length  of  passenger  space  on 
C  and  D  decks  being  so  insulated;  also  in  way  of  the 
dining  saloons  and  cabin  passenger  space  on  E  deck. 
On  the  boat  deck,  the  sides  of  the  deckhouses  enclosing 
deck  officers  and  engineer  officers'  quarters,  gymnas- 
ium, and  electric  bath  are  similarly  treated.  These  cork 
slabs  are  1  inch  thick  and  are  permanently  fastened  to 
the  plating.  They  are,  in  general,  covered  by  ornamen- 
tal sheathing  in  quarters.  Similar  insulation,  but  of 
lV:;-inch  slabs,  is  used  in  way  of  the  hospital  spaces  on 
E  deck  forward.  This  insulation,  together  with  the 
white  paint  on  the  entire  outside  of  the  ship  above  wa- 
ter, should  insure  the  maintenance  of  cool  conditions 
in  the  hottest  weather  as  well  as  freedom  from  moisture 
due  to  condensation. 

All  steel  castings  used  in  the  construction  of  Mari- 
posa were  made  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

Cargo  Handling 

Mariposa  is  equipped  to  carr>-  general  cargo,  automo- 
biles, and  refrigerated  cargo.  The  cargo  space  is  divid- 
ed forward  into  two  large  holds,  not  insulated,  for  gen- 
eral cargo.  Aft,  there  are  refrigerated  spaces  and  ad- 
ditional space  for  general  cargo.  Side  ports  are  pro- 
vided both  forward  and  aft,  those  forward  opening  on 
to  F  deck,  those  aft  into  both  refrigerated  and  general 
cargo  space  on  F  deck.  Additional  side  ports  are  pro- 
vided on  E  and  F  decks  amidships  for  baggage,  mail, 
and  stores,  and  for  entrances  for  passengers  and  crew. 
Still  others  are  located  on  C  and  D  decks  for  passen- 
ger entrances.  All  cargo  forward  is  carried  on  or  be- 
low F  deck,  the  space  above  being  used  for  crew's  ac- 


commodations. Hatches  on  deck  serve  each  of  the  two 
forward  holds,  being  carried  as  trunks  through  the 
crew  spaces  on  C,  D.  and  E  decks.  The  upper  part  of  No. 
2  hatch,  which  extends  to  B  deck,  is  utilized  as  a  swim- 
ming pool  for  first-class  passengers,  water-tight  steel 
hatch  covers  being  fitted  about  on  the  level  of  C  deck 
and  proper  filling  and  draining  connections  being  made 
above.  Aft.  the  cargo  is  carried  on  F  and  G  decks,  and 
is  handled  through  a  hatch  from  B  deck.  Similarly  to 
No.  2  hatch,  this  hatch  aft  is  u.sed  for  a  swimming  pool, 
in  this  case  for  cabin-class  passengers. 

Tubular  steel  cargo  booms  are  fitted  as  follows:  on 
the  foremast,  four  booms  of  5-tons  capacity  each  and 
one  of  30-tons  capacity;  on  the  mainmast,  two  of  5- 
tons  capacity  each;  on  the  forward  end  of  the  deck 
house  two  5-ton  booms;  on  the  two  kingposts  aft,  one  5- 
ton  boom  each. 

In  general,  all  5-ton  booms  will  be  fitted  with  a  single 
whip  to  handle  loads  up  to  three  tons;  double  whips 
will  be  carried,  however,  to  enable  any  boom  to  care 
for  loads  up  to  five  tons. 

All  cargo  winches  are  electrically  driven,  with  con- 
trols placed  where  each  operator  can  run  two  winches 
and  still  see  down  into  the  hatch  where  those  winches 
work.  Winches  were  made  by  the  Allan  Cunningham 
Company  in  Seattle  and  are  driven  by  Westinghouse 
motors.  Two  of  the  winches  are  of  the  double  reduction 
geared  heavy  duty  type  for  use  on  heavy  loads  on  the 
30-ton  boom;  the  others  are  of  single  geared  high  speed 
type.  All  winch  motors  are  rated  at  35  horsepower  at 
300  revolutions  per  minute  and  are  water-tight. 

Cargo  blocks  and  fittings  were  furnished  by  the  Bos- 
ton and  Lockport  Block  Company;  wire  rope  was  made 
by  the  Williamsport  Wire  Rope  Company. 

All  cargo  gear  is  made  and  installed  in  accordance 
with  the  stringent  regulations  for  cargo  handling  of 
the  Australian  government,  which  require  each  part  to 
be  marked  with  the  load  to  which  it  has  been  tested  and 
gear  to  be  so  arranged  that  frequent  inspection  of  all 
gear  is  possible,  and  that  certain  steel  parta  can  be  re- 
moved periodically  for  annealing. 

Mail  is  carried  in  a  large  room  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
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The  wheel  house  on  the  Steamship 
Mariposa  is  adequately  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  navigation  and  man- 
euvering apparatus.  This  view  features: 
Cory-Kent  Clear- Vision  screen;  Hen- 
schel  electric  engine  room  telegraph; 
Sperry  gyro-pilot,  gyro-compass, 
course  recorder,  rudder  angle  indi- 
cator, and  shaft  revolution  indicator; 
Kelvin-White  standard  compass;  the 
latest  type  Fathometer;  McNab  auto- 
matic whistle  controls;  and  McLeod 
hydraulic  telemotor. 


pose  on  F  deck  between  No.  2  cargo  hold  and  the  for- 
ward boiler  room.  Side  ports  are  provided  in  this  space 
for  ready  transfer  of  mail  at  distributing  points,  and 
the  passages  are  separated  from  the  mail  stowage  space 
by  wire  mesh  bulkheads.  In  a  portion  of  this  space 
there  is  a  strong  room  for  the  stowage  of  specie.  Mail 
boxes  are  provided  in  both  passenger  and  crew  accom- 
modations. 

Navigation  Equipment 

Much  attention  has  been  given  the  navigating  equip- 
ment on  Mariposa  to  ensure  that  the  ship  could  be  eas- 
ily and  safely  handled  under  all  conditions.  The  result 
is  probably  the  most  modern  equipment  installed  on 
any  ocean  liner. 

A  complete  Sperry  gyro-compass  system  is  provided, 
with  master  gyro-compass  and  controls  in  an  electric 
station  on  the  boat  deck  and  repeater  compasses  in  the 
wheel  house,  captain's  room,  radio  compass  room, 
bridge  wings,  port  and  starboard,  on  the  flying  bridge, 
and  in  the  steering  gear  room.The  gyropilot  installed 
in  the  wheel  house  is  of  the  double-unit  type  electrically 
connected  to  the  power  unit  in  the  steering  gear  room. 

Ten-inch  standard  compasses,  furnished  by  the  Kel- 
vin and  Wilfrid  0.  White  Company,  are  fitted  in  cus- 
tomary locations,  one  in  the  wheel  house  and  one  on  the 
flying  bridge. 

A  Sperry  course  recorder  is  installed  in  the  chart 
room.  A  Sperry  self-synchronizing  rudder  angle  indica- 
tor system  is  installed,  with  repeaters  in  the  wheel 
house,  engine  room,  and  steering  gear  room. 
There  is  also  a  Sperry  shaft  revolution  indicator  sys- 
tem, with  indicators  in  thewheel  house  and  engine  room 
and  an  electric  comparator  for  indicating  the  compara- 
tive speeds  of  the  shafts  at  a  glance. 

The  latest  type  of  Fathometer  is  installed,  which 
gives  a  continuous  record,  if  desired,  of  the  depth  of 
water  in  which  the  ship  is  running.  This  device  is  man- 
ufactured by  the  Submarine  Signal  Company,  and  the 
recording  mechanism  is  located  in  the  wheel  house. 

Colvulc  Rubber  Company's  "colvulc"  in  plastic  form 
was  used  to  successfully  gasket  the  signal  tanks  in- 
stalled by  the  Submarine  Signal  Company  on  the  bot- 
tom plates  of  this  vessel. 

Two  motor  driven  sounding  machines,  supplied  by 


The  A.  Lietz  Co.  are  fitted,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
navigating  bridge. 

Engine,  docking,  and  steering  telegraphs  are  of  the 
latest  alternating  current  naval  type,  and  were  made 
by  Chas.  J.  Henschel  &  Company,  Inc.  They  consist  of 
combined  engine  order  transmitters  and  indicators  for 
each  shaft  at  each  side  of  the  wheel  house,  with  repeat- 
back  indicators  at  each  throttle  valve;  docking  tele- 
graph with  similar  repeat-back  indicators  taking  ord- 
ers from  the  bridge  to  the  docking  station  on  D  deck 
aft;  and  a  steering  order  telegraph  with  transmitter  in 
the  wheel  house  and  indicator  in  the  steering  gear 
room.  A  fire  room  telegraph  of  the  same  make  and  type 
is  installed  to  take  orders  from  the  central  gauge  board 
in  the  engine  room  to  indicators  in  each  fire  room.  Re- 
peat-back indicators  are  fitted  to  these  also.  Separate 
duplicate  motor  generatoi's  with  power  supply  from  the 
emergency  bus  are  provided  to  operate  these  tele- 
graphs. .  , 

Two  Sperry  18-inch  incandescent  searchlights  are  fit- 
ted, one  on  top  of  each  bridge-wing  shelter. 

A  pitometer  log  was  supplied  to  the  ship  by  the  Kear- 
fott  Engineering  Company,  and  a  Walker-Trident  elec- 
tric log  by  Kelvin  and  Wilfrid  0.  White  Company. 

Two  Kent  clear-view  screens,  consisting  of  a  rapidly 
rotating  disk  of  glass,  were  furnished  by  the  Charles 
Cory  Corporation,  and  are  installed  in  the  wheel  house. 

McNab  automatic  electric  whistle  controls  with  sec- 
ondary mechanical  control  are  provided  for  both 
whistle  and  siren. 

For  hand  steering  from  the  wheel  house,  McLeod  hy- 
draulic telemotor  control  is  fitted.  An  emergency  con- 
trol is  fitted  in  the  steering  gear  room. 

The  radio  equipment  is  of  the  latest  type  and  in- 
cludes radio  direction  finder,  radio  transmission  and 
receiving  sets,  and  ship-to-shore  radio  telephone  equip- 
ment. A  radio-operated  clock  is  installed  in  the  radio 
operating  room.  The  transmitting  set  is  of  500  watt 
size.  All  radio  equipment  was  furnished  by  the  Radio- 
marine  Corporation  of  America. 

Pneumercators  are  fitted  to  all  oil  and  drinking  wat- 
er tanks,  and  to  other  water  tanks  under  the  refriger- 
ated cargo  space  where  sounding  is  difficult.  These  in- 
struments were  furnished  by  the  Pneumercator  Com- 
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pany  and  record  at  all  times  the  amount  of  fuel  or  wat- 
er in  each  tank. 

Ventilation  and  Heating  Syutem 

The  ventilating  and  heatinK  .system  aboard  Mariposa 

■Hows  the  latest  marine  practice  of  supplyinK  to  each 

iteroom  and  to  all  public  rooms  fresh  warm  or  cool 

r.  the  temperature  at  all   times  beinjf  controlled   by 

issenjifer  or  steward.  This  fresh  air  is  supplied  under 

issure  at  rates  sufficient  to  change  the  air  in  each 

ice  in  times  varying  from  three  to  si.x  minutes,  ac- 

idinK  to  the  use  of  the  space.  In  this  way,  passengers 

all  staterooms,  inside  and  outside,  are  assured  of  a 

rislant  supply  of  fresh  air  at  an  appropriate  tempera- 

e;  and  may  themselves  regulate  the  amount  of  air 

pplied  by  means  of  the  punkah  louvers  fitted  in  every 

■  m.  which  enable  the  passenger  to  direct  the  flow  of 

r   in  any  direction  or  to  shut  it  off  altogether.  Air  es- 

v|ies  from  the  staterooms  through  ventilators  in  the 

iths  or  toilets.  Exhaust  fans  are  also  connected  to  cer- 

t.iin  spaces,  such  as  the  galleys,  public  lavatories,  and 

'irerooms  and  workshops  where  required.  Each  state- 

)m  on  A  and  B  decks  is  provided  with  an  outlet  for  a 

liable  electric  heater,  which  may  be  used  in  times  of 

usual  cold.  Radiators  are  not  installed  in  passenger's 

iterooms.  the  ventilating  system  making  them  unnec- 

>ary.   Officer's   and   crew's   quarters   are   heated    by 

•  ;im  radiators;  ventilation  on  the  boat  deck  is  natu- 

A.   and  below  the  boat   deck   in  these   quarters   it   is 

reed. 

The  air  supplied  to  the  dining  saloon  is  put  through  a 
rrier  conditioning  system  which  washes  and  dries 
uie  air  and  brings  it  to  the  desired  temperature — warm 
or  cool,  according  to  the  weather.  This  air  conditioning 
system  is  here  used  for  the  first  time  on  an  American- 
built  ship  and  the  second  time  on  any  ship. 

Fire  Protection 

Extensive  protection  against  fire  is  provided  on  the 
Mariposa.  Fire  screen  doors  are  fitted  in  strategic  lo- 
cations throughout  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  confin 
ing  a  fire,  should  one  occur,  to  as  small  space  as  pos- 
sible and  prevent  it  from  spreading  from  one  deck  to 
another.  These  are  properly  divided  into  two  groups — 
fire  screen  or  fire  proof  doors,  fitted  in  corridors  and 
at  entrances  to  public  rooms,  and  roller  fire  doors,  fit- 
ted at  stairways.  No  less  than  thirty  fire  screen  doors 
are  fitted  throughout  all  parts  of  the  passenger  space. 
These  doors,  in  many  cases,  are  designed  to  harmonize 


with  the  surr()undingdecoration8,andare,therefore,dif. 
ficult  to  recognize  as  being  different  from  other  dciora. 
Several  of  them  are  even  fitted  with  glass  paneis.a  spe- 
cial type  of  glass  approved  by  the  fire  insurance  under- 
writers being  used  in  these  cases.  Of  the  roller  fire 
door  type,  fourteen  are  installed,  in  general  at  the  land- 
ings on  each  deck  at  each  main  stairway.  Normally, 
these  doors  are  rolled  up  into  casings  in  the  tops  of  the 
door  frames,  and  thus  disappear  entirely  from  view. 

A  fire  main  carrying  water  under  pressure  is  fitted 
throughout  the  ship,  with  hydrants  installed  in  a  man- 
ner which  permits  all  parts  of  the  ship  to  be  reached 
with  a  short  length  of  hose.  In  all,  ninety-two  hydrants 
are  fitted.  Connections  are  made  to  the  fire  main  for 
filling  the  swimming  tanks. 

Hand  fire  extinguishers  of  the  chemical  type  are  pro- 
vided throughout  all  parts  of  the  ship,  sixty-two  in 
number,  of  2'-  gallons  capacity,  made  by  the  Buffalo 
Fire  Appliance  Corporation.  Pyrene  carbon-tetrachlor- 
ide  extinguishers  are  located  in  the  space  where  it  is 
intended  to  carry  uncrated  automobiles. 

The  Rich  fire  detecting  system  is  installed  in  the  car- 
go spaces,  storerooms,  and  other  parts  of  the  ship  as  is 
now  customary  on  ships  of  all  types  and  sizes;  and  the 
Lux  carbon  dioxide  fire  extinguishing  system  is  install- 
ed to  cover  boiler  rooms. cargo  holds, oil  filling  stations, 
paint  lockers,  lamp  room,  and  storerooms.  A  Selex  auto- 
matic electric  fire  alarm  .system  is  also  installed,  with 
thermostats  in  every  stateroom  on  board  the  ship  and 
in  every  other  compartment  not  protected  by  the  Rich 
fire  detecting  system.  These  thermostats  give  an  alarm 
in  the  wheel  house  and  in  the  engine  room  and  engin- 
eer's lounge  when  the  temperature  of  any  space  reaches 
a  certain  predetermined  height,  and  also  locate  the 
source  of  the  alarm.  These  three  systems  were  furnish- 
ed by  W'alter  Kidde  and  Company. 

In  addition,  a  manually  operated  fire  alarm  system  is 
installed,  with  twenty  alarm  boxes  distributed  through- 
out the  accommodations  and  machinery  spaces.  Each  of 
these  registers  an  alarm  by  box  number  in  the  wheel 
house. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  descriptions  that 
each  fire  detecting  or  alarm  system  instantly  calls  the 
attention  of  the  officer  on  watch  and  gives  him  defin- 
ite knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  fire  or  source  of 
the  alarm. 

Steam  smothering  lines  are  fitted  to  all  fuel  oil  tanks 


The  radio  operator's  desk  fcaturin); 
the     900-H.i((     transmittint;     «■(     in- 
Mailed  by  ihe  R.idioinarine  Corpor- 
ation   of    Americ.i. 
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An  interesting  view  on  the  boat 
deck  of  the  Steamship  Mariposa 
featuring  the  Welin-MacLachlan 
type  gravity  davits.  Note  on  the 
stacks,  the  unique  hood  designed  by 
the  technical  staff  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  to  assure  rais- 
ing smoke  from  the  funnels  away 
from  the  sport  decks  and  the  after 
end  of  the  vessel. 


and  to  the  paint  locker  in  the  auxiliary  machinery  room. 
Lifeboat  Equipment 

Lifeboats  are  carried  on  gravity  davits  of  the  Welin- 
McLachlan  type.  All  boats  and  davits  were  supplied  by 
the  Welin  Davit  and  Boat  Corporation.  The  following 
boats  are  carried: 

2        26-ft.  motor  boats,  metallic        10  persons 

14        30-ft.  lifeboats,  metallic  70  persons 

4        26-ft.  lifeboats,  metallic  40  persons 

2        20-ft.  lifeboats,  wooden  18  persons 

The  four  26-foot  boats  are  nestled  inside  four  30- 
foot  boats.  Two  sets  of  regular  Welin  quadrant  davits, 
hand  operated,  are  furnished  for  the  20-foot  boats 
which  are  intended  for  use  as  workboats  and  are  the 
only  ones  not  carried  on  gravity  type  davits  with  elec- 
tric hoisting  gear.  The  motor  lifeboats  are  provided 
with  cabins  and  are  fully  equipped  for  service,  each 
carrying  a  radio  outfit  as  part  of  its  regular  equip- 
ment. 

Mooring  and  Warping  Equipment 

Anchors  are  supplied  to  the  Mariposa  as  follows:  two 
bower  anchors,  17,150  pounds  each;  one  spare  bower 
anchor,  14,595  pounds;  and  one  stream  anchor,  6,195 
pounds.  These  anchors  were  made  by  the  Baldt  Anchor 
Chain  and  Forge  Corporation. 

Anchor  cable,  of  National  Malleable  and  Steel  Cast- 
ing Company  make,  consists  of  165  fathoms  of  3-1/8 
inch  stud-link  chain  for  each  of  the  two  bower  anchor^; 
and  120  fathoms  of  5y2-inch  circumference  steel  wire 
streamline  and  150  fathoms  of  7V'2-inch  circumference 
steel  wire  tow  line  were  furnished  the  ship  by  the  Wil- 
liamsport  Wire  Rope  Company. 

The  windlass  is  of  the  horizontal  spur  geared  type, 
made  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd. 
Dual  electric  motor  drive  is  provided,  Westinghouse 
motors  of  50  horsepower  each  at  600  revolutions  per 
minute  being  used.  The  windlass  and  motors  are  mount- 
ed on  the  forecastle  on  one  bedplate,  the  motors  being 
water-tight. 

On  the  forecastle  also  are  two  capstan  heads,  with 
the  machinery  on  the  deck  below.  Two  more  capstans 
are  installed  on  D  deck  aft,  capstans  and  motors  in  one 
unit  on  a  common  bedplate  here.  All  these  capstans 
are  of  American  Engineering  Company  make  and  are 
driven  by  Westinghouse  water-tight  motors  of  75  horse- 


power each  at  600  revolutions  per  minute. 
Steering  Gear 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  hydraulic  ram  type,  hav- 
ing four  single-end  cylinders  arranged  fore  and  aft  at  a 
slight  angle  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  hull.  Two 
cylinders  are  aft  and  two  forward  of  the  tiller,  to  which 
they  are  connected  by  sliding  blocks.  The  gear  is  actu- 
ated by  electrically  driven  pumps,  with  two  Westing- 
house motors  each  rated  at  75  horsepower  at  400  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  steering  gear  was  made  by  the 
American  Engineering  Company.  Emergency  hand  con- 
trol is  provided. 

Commissary  Equipment 

The  main  galley  on  the  Mariposa  was  laid  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desires  of  the  owners  of  the  ship, 
who  had  found,  through  years  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion, that  certain  galley  arrangements  worked  out  to 
best  advantage  for  them.  Full  advantage  of  their  ex- 
perience was  taken  to  provide  a  galley  which  would  be 
both  convenient  and  economical,  and  which  would  pro- 
vide, above  all  else,  ample  and  efficient  dining  service 
to  all  passengers. 

The  galley  is  located  on  E  deck,  between  the  main 
dining  saloon  and  the  cabin  dining  saloon,  food  for 
both  being  prepared  in  the  one  main  galley. 

The  arrangement  of  the  galley  is  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  boiler  trunk  divides  the  forward  end  of 
the  galley.  Entrance  to  the  main  dining  saloon  is  had 
at  the  forward  end  of  that  trunk,  by  both  stairs  and 
elevator;  and  the  doors  between  galley  and  saloon  are 
necessarily  located  to"  port  and  starboard  of  the  trunk. 
This  facilitates  a  circular  flow  of  waiter  traffic  and 
demands  that  the  galley  be  laid  out  to  conform. 

The  eight  Westinghouse  electric  range  sections  are 
placed  together  to  form  one  big  range,  with  a  hood 
above,  in  the  central  part  of  the  galley.  Adjacent  are 
two  Edison  electric  fry  kettles  of  the  latest  automatic 
type.  To  one  side  are  two  Mitchell  Woodbury  charcoal 
broilers,  and  beside  them  a  steam  table  and  bain  marie. 
Abaft  the  ranges  is  a  cook's  table  and  a  dumb  waiter 
to  the  officers'  mess  room  on  the  boat  deck.  Forward  is 
a  dresser,  bain  maries,  and  shelf  space.  Against  the 
after  end  of  the  boiler  trunk  are  a  plate  warmer  and 
two  "Thermotainers"  or  electric  roll  warmers,  made  by 
the  Waters-Center  Company. 
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The  main  galley  on  the  Mariposa,  showing,  above,  steam  cables  and 

charcoal    broilers    and,    below,    a    close-up    of    the    Westinghouse 

electric  ranges. 

At  the  starboard  side  of  the  galley,  the  side  from 
which  waiters  enter  the  main  dining  saloon,  there  are 
several  pantries,  arranged  as  follows:  Nearest  the 
main  dining  saloon  is  the  coffee  pantry,  which  contains 
Still  urns  for  coffee  and  chocolate,  Edison  egg  boilers 
of  the  electric  automatic  type,  and  a  Lyons  milk  and 
cream  dispenser,  as  well  as  lockers,  food  warmers,  and 
the  like;  next  a  cold  pantry,  fitted  with  refrigerators, 
dressers,  table,  and  sink,  and  with  a  Sunkist  juice  ex- 
tractor, Hobart  power  driven  bread  slicer,  and  a  hand 
ice  crusher;  then  comes  the  bakery,  containing  two 
Westinghouse  electric  ovens,  one  of  3  deck.  40-loaf 
type  and  one  of  3-deck,  60-loaf  type,  a  proofing  oven,  a 
bread  mixer,  a  Hobart  food  mixer,  a  steam-jacketed 
kettle,  a  trough  for  mixing  dough,  a  confectioner's 
table,  and  an  ice  cream  container,  together  with  miscel- 
laneous sinks,  refrigerators,  and  shelves;  the  remaind- 
er of  the  starboard  side  forms  a  butcher  shop,  with  ap- 
propriate tables,  sinks,  and  dressers,  and  equipped 
with  Hobart  power-driven  food  chopping  and  meat 
slicing  machines  and  a  large  refrigerator. 

On  the  port  side  of  the  galley  are  pantries  for  glass 
and  hollow  ware,  dishwashing,  and  silver  washing. 
These  are  equipped  with  appropriate  shelve  s, 
lockers,  and  dressers,  and  contain  Crescent  dishwash- 
ing machines  and  a  silver  buffer.  A  vegetable  prepar- 
ing room  is  on  that  side  of  the  galley,  and  the  outfit 


here  consists  uf  two  Hobart  vegetable  peelers,  a  Ho- 
bart mixer,  an  Emery-Thompson  ice  cream  freezer  of 
4U  (|uarts  capacity,  an  ice  crusher  and  crushed  ice  box, 
and  sinks  and  tallies.  The  steam  kitchen  is  on  this  side 
of  the  galley,  containing  three  steam-jacketed  kettles, 
a  steam  roaster,  and  a  Born  vegetable  steamer.  Then 
there  is  a  scullery  for  stowage  of  cooking  utensils. 

Just  abaft  the  galley  is  the  engine  trunk;  entrances 
to  the  cabin  dining  saloon  are  to  port  and  starboard  of 
this.  In  the  remaining  space  to  starboard  is  the  cabin 
class  pantry,  fitted  with  Still  urns,  a  cream  and  milk 
dispenser,  Thermotainer,  refrigerator,  steam  tables, 
griddles,  bread  slicing  machine,  juice  extractor,  and 
dressers;  all  similar  in  make  and  type  to  main  galley 
equipment.  To  port  of  the  engine  hatch  is  a  cabin  class 
dishwashing  pantry,  with  appropriate  equipment, 
which  enables  dishes  for  cabin  and  first  class  saloons 
to  be  more  easily  kept  separate. 

Divisions  within  the  main  galley  are  made  by  com- 
bining light  steel  and  wire  mesh  bulkheads,  in  which 
hinged  panels  are  arranged  to  enable  food  to  be  dis- 
tributed without  requiring  waiters  to  enter  the  pant- 
ries. Plate  stowage  is  arranged  in  steel  racks  on  the 
starboard  side  of  the  boiler  casing  and  on  shelves  in 
other  convenient  locations. 

On  F  deck  aft  there  is  installed  a  milk  and  cream 
making  machine  to  convert  milk  in  powdered  form  back 
to  liquid.  This  machine  was  made  by  the  Sharpies  Spe- 
cialty Company  from  the  owner's  design. 

In  addition  to  the  galley  equipment  noted  above,  deck 
pantries  are  fitted  on  A,  B,  C,  and  D  decks  to  serve 
beverages,  ices,  and  the  like  in  staterooms  and  public 


Above,  the  alvrrwar*  pantry.  Below,  diih-waahing  pantry. 
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spaces.  A  pantry  on  the  boat  deck  is  arranged  to  serve 
meals  in  the  officer's  mess,  the  food  being  sent  up 
from  the  main  galley  on  a  dumbwaiter.  These  deck  pan- 
tries are  completely  equipped  for  the  service  intended. 
There  is  a  crew's  galley  forward,  completely  equipped 
for  serving  food  to  the  crew. 

In  the  men's  club  room  and  the  cabin  smoking  room, 
bars  are  provided;  in  the  dance  pavilion,  a  soda  foun- 
tain. 

The  manufacture  of  equipment  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  includes  several  concerns.  Westinghouse 
and  Edison-General  Electric  Appliance  Company  furn- 
ished most  of  the  electrical  equipment.  Much  galley 
machinery  was  obtained  from  the  Dohrmann  Hotel  Sup- 
ply Company  of  San  Francisco;  and  steam  tables,  dres- 
sers, sinks,  and  other  similar  equipment  came  from  the 
Mitchell-Woodbury  division  of  the  Jones  McDuffee  and 
Stratton  Company.  Soda  fountain  equipment  was  fur- 
nished by  the  United-American  Soda  Fountain  Com- 
pany. 

The  galley  floor  is  of  terrazzo  and  was  laid  by  the 
Freeport  Marble  and  Tile  Company  of  Quincy.  Tiling 
for  the  floor  of  the  soda  fountain  was  laid  by  the  Rin- 
aldi  Company  of  Cambridge. 

Laundry  Equipment 

The  laundry  is  located  on  F  deck  amidships  and  con- 
tains the  latest  machinery  for  completely  equipping  a 
modern  ship's  laundry,  all  of  which  was  obtained  from 
the  American  Laundry  Machinery  Company.  The  ma- 
chinery is  electric,  and  is  capable  of  washing,  drying, 
and  ironing  the  entire  daily  supply  of  ship's  linen,  and 
of  taking  care  of  passengers'  laundry  also.  A  tailor 
shop  is  also  provided,  and  is  supplied  with  irons  and 
pressing  machines  and  a  Singer  sewing  machine  for 
mending  and  pressing  clothes  of  all  kinds. 

Mariposa  carries  a  fully  equipped  hospital,  divided 
into  operating  room,  men's  ward,  and  women's  ward, 
each  with  two  beds,  and  crew's  hospital.  Very  com- 
plete equipment  is  provided  for  surgery  and  for  care  of 
illness  of  all  kinds.  A  doctor's  office  is  located  aft,  hav- 
ing entrances  from  both  first  and  cabin-class  accom- 
modations. A  waiting  room  is  provided,  and  the  doc- 
tor's stateroom  adjoins.  Hospital  equipment  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Kny-Scheerer  Company. 
Plumbing  Systems 

Plumbing  systems  on  Mariposa  include  hot  and  cold 
fresh  water  systems  over  the  whole  ship,  a  cold  salt 
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water  sanitary  system,  and  a  circulating  ice  water  sys- 
tem. 

Cold  fresh  water  is  stored  in  designated  tanks  in  the 
double  bottom  and  hold  and  is  pumped  from  these  tanks 
into  the  main  system,  which  is  kept  constantly  under 
pressure.  Fresh  water  heaters  are  provided  in  the  en- 
gine room,  and  the  hot  water  circulates  at  all  times 
through  piping  which  takes  it  near  all  hot  water  fau- 
cets, enabling  hot  water  to  be  obtained  anywhere  in  a 
moment.  The  heaters  are  designed  to  keep  the  water  at 
a  temperature  of  140  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  sanitary  system  is  supplied  with  cold  salt  water 
and  is  limited  to  flushing  toilets,  slop  sinks,  and  the 
like.  No  salt  water  is  supplied  to  passengers  or  crew 
for  personal  bathing  purposes,  fresh  water  only  being 
supplied  for  that  use.  No  connection  is  made  between 
salt  and  fresh  water  systems. 

The  ice  water  circulating  system  maintains  a  supply 
of  cold  water  to  drinking  fountains  and  drinking  water 
supply  taps  in  all  parts  of  the  ship.  The  ice  water  is 
pumped  through  two  loops,  one  forward  and  one  aft, 
from  a  chilled  storage  tank.  Short  leads  are  taken  off 
from  these  loops  to  the  different  outlets  in  galleys, 
pantries,  and  mess  rooms ;  and  really  cold  water  is  thus 
obtained  very  quickly  at  any  outlet.  Fresh  cold  water, 
not  iced,  is  also  supplied  from  the  drinking  water  tanks 
to  galleys,  pantries,  and  mess  rooms  for  cooking  pur- 
poses and  drinking.  All  water  for  cooking  and  drink- 
ing is  stored  in  tanks  separate  from  other  fresh  water 
tanks.  Washing  water  in  staterooms  and  elsewhere  is 
clearly  labelled  "Not  for  Drinking." 

Mariposa  is  one  of  the  first  ships  on  which  every 
first  class  room  has  a  private  toilet.  In  addition,  the 
majority  of  first  class  rooms  have  a  private  bath  or 
shower,  or  a  bath  for  the  use  of  either  of  two  adjoining 
rooms.  First  class  rooms  on  D  deck  are  so  arranged  that 
a  bath  is  convenient  to  each  group  of  four  rooms,  be- 
ing located  at  the  end  of,  and  entered  from,  the  short 
passageway  that  serves  those  rooms,  and  being,  there- 
fore, of  a  semi-private  nature.  Every  stateroom  on 
the  Mariposa  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  running 
fresh  water. 

Cabin  class  rooms  are  well  supplied  with  toilet  facili- 
ties; though  private  baths  are  not  fitted  here,  public 
lavatories  and  baths  are  ample  in  number  and  size,  and 
are  well  appointed. 

In  plumbing,  sanitary  systems,  and  fresh  and  drink- 


Probably  no  ship  on  the  Pacific  is  better  equipped  than  the  Steamship  Mariposa  for  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  officers  and  crew.  These 
two  views  show   the  officers'  mess  and  the  captain's  office. 
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ing  water  HupplieK,  the  Maripusa  equalH  the  best  new 
hotels;  and  the  traveler  who  is  used  to  every  modern 
facility  should  find  no  difficulty  in  beinK  comfortable 
on  board. 

Plumbing  fixtures  throughout  the  ship  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Noiand  Company  of  Newport  News  and 
were  made  by  the  Standard  Sanitary  ManufacturiiiR 
Company,  the  single  exception  being  that  Sloan  flush 
valves  are  used  throughout.  A  new  type  of  faucet  is 
used  which  is  self-closing  but  which  can  be  regulated 
to  close  very  slowly,  thus  having  the  convenience  of  a 
steady  running  faucet  combined  with  the  necessity  on 
shipboard  of  a  faucet  which  does  not  waste  water  by 
being  left  open  accidentally  or  for  long  periods.  These 
faucets,  made  by  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  also  eliminate  all  water  hammer  and  the 
disagreeable  noises  incident  thereto. 

PaHsenger  Accummudations 

A  feature  of  Mariposa  which  at  once  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  passenger  is  the  excellence  of  the  accom- 
modations. Staterooms  are  large  and  are  very  complete 
in  appointments;  and  every  detail  making  for  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the  passenger  has  been  carefully 
looked  after. 

A  visitor  to  the  ship  who  has  the  privilege  of  inspect- 
ing both  first  and  cabin  class  accommodations  notes 
with  surprise  that  the  fittings  and  decorations  of  rooms 
of  the  two  classes  are  practically  identical.  This  seem- 
ing coincidence  enables  the  ship  to  be  used  as  a  one 
class  ship  if  desired  simply  by  leaving  open  the  doors 
which  are  ordinarily  closed  to  form  the  divisions  be- 
tween classes. 

Beds,  made  of  steel  in  imitation  of  bamboo,  are  pro- 
vided in  all  rooms  throughout  first  and  cabin  classes. 
Each  stateroom  has  a  bureau  with  exceptionally  large 
drawer  and  sliding  shelf  space.  Large  wardrobes  are 
fitted  in  every  room,  which  are  unique  in  that  each  is 
long  enough  to  hold  the  full  length  of  a  woman's  dress 
clear  of  the  bottom  of  the  wardrobe.  Light  but  strong 
wicker  chairs  are  used  in  all  rooms.  Running  hot  and 
cold  water  is  provided  in  every  room,  and  ice  water  is 
contained  in  large  thermos  pitchers.  Every  room  in 
both  classes  also  has  a  telephone.  On  the  side  of  each 
bureau  is  a  convenience  outlet  on  the  115-volt  system 
which  may  be  used  for  electrical  appliances,  such  as 
curling  irons  and  fans,  a.^  desired  by  the  passenger. 

The  first-class  rooms  have  beds  only — no  upper 
berths — and  are  arranged  for  one  and  two  persons;  57 
rooms  are  single,  and  209  double.  Double  rooms  are 
mostly  e(|uipped  with  twin  beds,  though  care  was  taken 
to  install  double  beds  in  several.  Many  of  these  rooms 
are  arranged  to  be  used  as  suites,  doors  between  adja- 
cent rooms  being  provided.  Some  combinations  are 
worked  out  whereby  rooms  may  be  combined  in  suites 
of  either  two,  three,  or  four  rooms,  in  some  cases  with 
parlors  in  addition,  or  may  be  used  as  single  rooms,  as 
may  be  desired  on  occasion.  Trunk  rooms  are  provided 
with  some  of  these  suites.  Each  first  class  stateroom  is 
furnished  a  folding  card  table,  stowed  in  a  rack  be- 
neath the  bed. 

Cabin-class  rooms  have  been  arranged  for  two,  three, 
and  four  persons;  3  for  two  persons,  33  for  three  per- 
sons, and  31  for  four  persons.  Beds  are  provided  in  all 
of  these  rooms,  and  one  or  two  upper  berths  as  requir- 
ed. These  upper  berths  were  especially  designed  for 
Mariposa  and  her  sister  ships.  They  are  of  the  folding 
type,  with  a  double  hinged  arrangement  which  permits 
each  to  fold  up  into  a  shallow  built-in  box  high  up  in 
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the  room,  leaving  almost  full  headroom  over  the  beds. 
The  rooms  thus  appear  to  have  no  upper  berths  at  all, 
which  greatly  augments  their  apparent  size  compared 
to  the  usual  three    and  four-berth  rooms. 

Beds  and  berths,  supplied  through  Hopeman  Broth- 
ers, are  of  Simmons  manufacture  and  are  equipped 
with  Simmons  Coil  Springs  and  the  famous  Simmons 
spring  filled  "Beautyrest"  mattresses. 

Two  passenger  elevators  are  provided,  one  running 
from  the  boat  deck  to  E  deck  inclusive,  the  other  from 
A  deck  to  F  deck  inclusive.  An  engineers'  elevator  is 
also  installed,  running  from  the  boat  deck  to  F  deck 
inclusive,  in  way  of  the  engineers'  quarters;  a  crew's 
or  ship's  stores  elevator,  from  A  to  F  decks;  and  two 
baggage  elevators,  between  E  and  F  decks  only.  The 
dumbwaiter  between  officers'  mess  and  galley  is  also 
electrically  operated.  All  were  supplied  by  the  Otis 
Elevator  Company. 

A  fully  equipped  barber  shop  is  provided  for  the  use 
of  first-class  passengers;  and  a  ladies'  beauty  parlor 
of  equal  quality.  In  the  cabin-class  an  additional  bar- 
ber shop  and  another  beauty  parlor  are  provided  for 
cabin  passengers  and  also  a  barber  shop  for  the 
crew.  All  barber  shop  equipment  was  supplied  by  T. 
O.  Kocks  Company. 

On  D  deck  in  the  forward  foyer  is  an  attractive  nov- 
elty shop,  a  necessary  feature  of  the  modern  passenger 
liner. 

The  central  telephone  control  is  located  on  E  deck, 
off  the  forward  foyer.  Adjacent  is  the  chief  steward's 
office,  the  purser's  office  for  first-class  passengers, 
and  the  freight  clerk's  office.  The  cabin-class  purser's 
office  is  aft,  on  D  deck. 

A  broadcasting  system  is  installed  which  distributes 
entertainments  or  lectures  given  on  shipboard  as  well 
as  radio  programs  from  shore  picked  up  by  the  ship's 
receiving  set.  Provision  is  made  for  microphones  to  be 
installed  in  the  main  lounge  and  dance  pavilion  and  at 
the  captain's  table  in  the  main  dining  saloon;  loud 
speakers  are  installed  in  all  public  spaces,  on  deck, 
and  in  private  verandas  and  parlors  of  suites  for  use 
when  desired  by  the  passenger. 

Two  duplex  talking  picture  systems  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  entertainment  of  the  passengers.  One  is 
installed  in  the  main  lounge;  the  other  in  the  cabin 
lounge.  These  radio  and  talking  picture  installations 
were  made  by  the  R.C.A.-Victor  Company  and  the 
R.C.A.-Photophone  Company. 

A  photographic  dark  room  is  provided  on  board  in 
charge  of  a  photographer  so  that  passengers  who  are 
photographers  may  have  their  films  developed  "en  voy- 
age." 

Deck  covering  throughout  all  passenger  space,  in 
public  rooms,  staterooms,  and  corridors,  and  on  stair- 
ways, is  rubber  tile,  all  supplied  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company.  Carpets  and  rugs  are  used  in  state- 
rooms, foyers,  public  rooms,  and  elsewhere  as  found 
appropriate. 

A  gymnasium  for  the  benefit  of  passengers  is  pro- 
vided on  the  boat  deck.  It  is  equipped  with  the  best  of 
outfit,  which  includes  weights,  rowing  machines,  medi- 
cine balls,  boxing  gloves,  punching  l)ags,  a  mechanical 
horse,  and  other  outfit  intended  to  inspire  pleasant 
exercise.  All  gymnasium  outfit  was  furnished  by  A.  G. 
Spalding  and  Brothers. 

Adjacent  to  the  gymnasium  is  an  electric  bath,  which 
might  be  described  as  a  modernized  turkish  bath  es- 
pecially suited  to  use  in  the  tropics. 
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General    arrangement    plan    and   elevation    of  the  propulsion   machinery   and  auxiliary 
power  plant  of  the  Steamship  Mariposa. 
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Plans  ofF  deck,  G  deck,  and  Hild;  and  Inboard  profile  of  S.  S.  Ma 


iposa 
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Gracra/  Arrangement  Plans  of  the  Pasienger  Decks,  S.  S.  Mariposa 


Mariposa 

Interior  Decoration 

Strikes  a  New  Note  for  the  American  Merchant 

Marine  in  Architecture,  Color,  and 

Furnishings 


THE  interior  decoration  of  Mariposa  is  the  work  of 
Warren  and  Wetmore,  architects,  of  New  York 
City.  Joiner  work  was  done  by  Hopemaii  Broth- 
ers, of  Rochester,  New  York,  who  worked  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Warren  and  Wetmore  to  produce  furnishings 
of  a  style  appropriate  to  the  service  in  which  the  Mari- 
posa is  to  be  used.  With  s-ervice  in  the  tropics  in  mind. 
the  decorators  selected  soft,  cool  colors  for  the  inter- 
iors; and  the  oriental  and  Chinese  Chippendale  ef- 
fects used  are  reminiscenj  of  the  South  Seas  and  is- 
lands therein  to  which  the  ship  is  designed  to  sail. 

Mariposa  strikes  a  new  note  in  architecture, color,and 
furnishingi*-  The  keynot'.'  of  design  is  simplicity;  and 
beauty  is  obtained  without  ornate  and  elaborate  dec- 
orations. Heaviness  of  style  has  been  carefully  avoid- 
ed; the  opposite  extreme  is  the  rule.  Furniture  through- 
out the  ship  is  light  in  appearance,  and  therefore  cool 
in  effect. Rattan  and  cane  are  much  used. finished  both 
naturally  and  in  vivid  contrasting  colors.  It  is  especi- 
ally notable  that  heavy  nppearing  hardwood  is  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  decorations  in  the  first  class 
quarters,  appearing  only  in  the  curly  mahogany  bar 
counter  in  the  men's  club  room.  Drapes  and  curtains 
are  entirely  omitted  in  the  first  class;  carved  wood 
grilles  in  soft  tones  are  substituted  for  them  at  win- 
dows in  public  rooms.  Mariposa  is,  in  fact,  the  first 
passenger  ship  afloat  which  has  not  a  single  curtain 
or  draperv-  in  any  first-class  stateroom  or  public  room, 
excepting  the  rather  necessary  stage  curtain  in  the 
main  lounge.  The  effect  of  the  interior  decoration  as  a 
whole  has  been  so  studied  and  developed  that  this 
omission  is  an  appropriate  and  pleasant  departure 
from  the  ordinary. 

The  general  color  scheme  is  soft,  pale  tints  of  gray, 
green,  and  blue. 

Corridors,  foyers,  and  stairways  are  free  from  heavy 
moldings  and  pilasters.  Corridor  walls  and  ceilings 
are  generally  finished  in  pale  French  gray,  and  floors 
are  covered  with  blue  and  light  gray  rubber  tile.  State- 
room doors  in  corridors  are  given  a  coat  of  dull  silver. 
and  door  frames  are  painted  pale  blue.  Foyers  are  simi- 
larly finished  in  grayish  green  with  gray  and  green 
rubber  tile  floors. 

The  staterooms  are  finished,  in  most  cases,  with  cool 
grayish  green,  with  touches  of  bright  coloring  in  the 
rattan  chairs  and  the  shades  for  the  bed  and  dre.sser 
lights.  The  specially  designed  dressers  are  painted 
freen  to  harmonize  with  the  walls  and  are  decorated 
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by  dainty  painted  garlands  of  small  flowers.  Beds  are 
of  metal,  of  the  appearance  of  bamboo,  and  were  de- 
signed especially  for  the  ship. 

Furniture  in  the  four  special  suites  de  luxe  is,  to 
.some  extent,  of  the  Chinese  Chippendale  style. 

First  Class  Public  Rooms 

The  first-class  lounge  is  a  room  of  unusual  beauty 
and  attractiveness.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  square  and 
fifteen  feet  high.  The  decoration  is  a  rather  broad 
adaption  of  Chinese  Chippendale,  with  mural  decora- 
tions from  floor  to  ceiling  consisting  of  quaint  oriental 
figures  and  foliage  in  the  style  of  Pillement,  painted  in 
soft  coral  tones  on  a  background  grading  smoothly 
from  golden  yellow  at  the  bottom  to  deep  turquoise 
blue  at  the  top.  The  windows  are  screened  with  carved 
wood  grilles,  which  are  finished  in  antiqued  gold  leaf. 
All  windows  and  doors  have  canopies  of  carved  wood 
in  gold  and  turquoise  with  valences  of  Philippine  "Ka- 
pa"  shell — a  translucent,  faintly  colored  sea  shell.  The 
lighting  is  derived  from  four  large  indirect  fixtures 
arranged  on  four  slender,  clustered  columns  in  the 
room.  These  fixtures  are  in  the  form  of  inverted  flar- 
ing bells  of  "Kapa"  shell  and  gilded  bronze,  the  shell 
being  graded  from  soft  .vellow  at  the  bottom  to  tur- 
quoise blue  at  the  top,  giving  a  very  pleasant  combina- 
tion of  direct  and  indirect  lighting.  The  ceiling  is 
smooth  flat  white,  without  beams,  and  is  especially  ap- 
propriate for  indirect  lighting.  Abt)ve  each  window  and 
forming  part  of  the  window  treatment  is  a  rosette  of 
"Kapa"  shell,  with  reflector  lights  behind,  which  adds 
a  soft,  opalescent  light  to  that  from  the  four  main 
fixtures.  The  furniture  h  M-e  is  principally  rattan,  with 
gray  colored  binding  and  deep,  comfortable  cushions 
in  shades  of  blue,  green,  and  gold.  A  large  table  in  the 
center  is  flanked  on  each  .side  by  an  inviting  sofa,  and 
carries  a  lamp  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent,  tall  Chin- 
ese vase  with  large  silk  shade.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
rubber  tile  in  a  basket  pattern  of  soft  blue  and  green. 
The  curtain  for  the  stage  is  made  of  shimmering,  sil- 
ver-green  transparent   fabric  over  a   backing  of  gold 
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A  Few  of 
Mariposa's 
Public  Rooms 


Above,  the  first  class  lounge,  a  spacious  apart- 
ment, fifty  feet  square  with  a  15-foot  ceiling; 
furnished  and  decorated  in  Chinese  Chippendale. 
At  right,  the  deck  ball  room,  or  dance  pavilion, 
is  a  combination  of  verandah  cafe  and  night  club. 
The  walls,  finished  in  a  green  material  to  give  the 
appearance  of  marble,  are  overlaid  with  wooden 
latticework.  Kearfott  windows,  port,  starboard, 
and  aft,  afford  ample  ventilation  and  a  fine 
sea  view. 


At  the  left,  smoking  room  is  wainscoted  and 
beamed  in  chestnut.  The  sides  of  the  well  in 
the  ceiling  are  decorated  with  panels  of  under- 
sea life  in  the  Japanese  style.  The  rubber  tile 
flooring  in  all  of  these  rooms  is  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company. 
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Fini-ihrd  in  dull  silver,  with 
IrimminKJ  in  driicatr  i;rren, 
and  urnamrnlrd  wiih  bril- 
liantly colored  bird  panels, 
ihr  first  clam  dining  saloon 
V.  lis  )~'4  at  small  tables.  The 
Ir^corv•  in  the  center  is 
.l.ixrjted  «>ith  oil-painted 
p.inrN  rcpresentin({  all  t\pes 
of  fuilinK  shipv  Fhr  chairs 
in  this  room  are  of  aluminum 
finished  in  dull  green  with 
upholstrrv   uf  the  same  color. 


satin  and  blends  perfectly  with  the  general  decorative 
scheme  of  the  room.  In  (^ach  corner  is  a  large  cactus 
plant,  with  long,  thin,  delicate  branches. 

The  writing  room  is  decorated  with  charts  and  mural 
paintings  depicting  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  ports  of 
call  from  San  Francisco  to  Australia.  The  charts  are  in 
old  parchment  color  and  the  murals  in  soft  pastel 
shades.  The  panel  mouldings  framing  the  mui-als,  the 
low  wood  dado,  and  the  cornice  and  ceiling  are  all 
painted  soft  old  ivory  color.  Desks  are  painted  a  soft 
dull  yellow;  the  chairs  revolve  on  fixed  bases,  and  are 
painted  to  match  the  desks,  having  upholstered  seats 
of  green,  coral,  and  silver  brocade.  Each  desk  has  a 
desk  lamp  of  rock  crystal  in  Chinese  pattern;  and  flat, 
crystal  ceiling  fixtures  light  the  main  body  of  the 
room.  Windows  are  screened  with  wood  grilles  in  Sher- 
aton design. 

The  library  is  finished  in  knotty  pine,  both  walls  and 
ceiling,  in  early  American  style.  Wood  grilles  are  fitted 
at  the  windows  here  also,  and  here  continue  the  effect 
of  the  wainscotted  walls.  Book  cases  are  fitted  from 
floor  to  ceiling  at  each  end  of  the  room.  On  the  wall  on 
the  long  side  of  the  room  are  hung  rare  old  prints  of 
ships  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Drum 
tables  are  used  in  this  room,  and  deep,  comfortable  arm 
chairs  upholstered  in  blue  morocco.  The  floor  is  of  deep 
blue  rubber  tile,  with  a  thick  pile  blue  carpet  runner 
extending  the  length  of  the  room.  A  glass  cornice  ex- 
tends entirely  around  the  room,  concealing  lights,  and 
giving  a  soft,  pleasant  illumination  well  distributed 
over  the  whole  room. 

In  the  smoking  room,  the  walls  are  wainscotted  from 
floor  to  ceiling  in  chestnut  stained  grayish,  with  the 
grain  clearly  showing.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  pan- 
els by  shallow  beams  of  chestnut  and  is  painted  grayish 
blue.  In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a  well  in  the  ceiling, 
the  sides  of  which  are  decorated  with  panels  of  under- 
sea life  in  misty  tones,  somewhat  in  the  Japanese  style. 
Gray  oak  is  used  for  the  furniture.  Table  chairs  have 
cane  seats  and  backs,  and  arm  chairs  are  upholstered 
in  blue  leather.  The  floor  is  of  pinkish  gray  rubber  tile 
that  harmonizes  with  the  walls.  Carved  wood  grilles 
are  fitted  at  the  windows.  The  walls  are  decorated  with 
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a  number  of  rare  prints  of  old  English  hunting  scenes. 
Off  the  smoking  room  is  the  men's  club  room — a 
"sanctum  sanctorum"  for  men  only,  as  its  name  im- 
plies. It  is  finished  in  Oregon  cedar  toned  down  to  a 
soft  reddish  brown  with  the  natural  grain  of  the  wood 
showing.  In  one  corner  is  located  the  bar,  behind  which 
is  featured  a  magnificently  carved  illuminated  panel 
showing  Neptune  and  a  mermaid  drinking  toasts  to 
each  other,  while  angel  fish,  sea  horses,  and  a  sea  sei'- 
pent  look  on.  The  furniture  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
smoking  room,  and  carved  wood  gi'illes  are  provided 
at  the  windows  in  place  of  curtains. 

A  dance  pavilion  completes  the  list  of  public  rooms 
on  "A"  deck,  and  is  a  combination  of  veranda  cafe  and 
night  club.  The  room  is  decorated  in  the  manner  of  a 
palm  court  or  covered  garden.  The  walls  are  of  a  pale 
green  material  of  the  appearance  of  stone  or  marble, 
and  are  overlaid  with  wooden  lattice  work.  Trim  is  in 
green,  gold,  and  Chinese  red.  Living  palm  trees  are 
used  in  the  decorative  scheme.  Windows  aft  and  on 
each  side  afford  light,  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  warm 
weather,  and  a  fine  sea  view,  and  large  doors  open  on 
a  deck  aft  which  forms  a  quiet  open  veranda.  The  cen- 
ter of  the  room  is  left  clear  of  furniture,  and  an  excel- 
lent maple  floor  furnishes  dancing  space  for  many 
couples.  A  central  revolving  mirror  sphere  is  attached 
to  the  ceiling  over  the  center  of  the  dancing  space  and 
on  it  four  spot  lights  with  revolving  color  wheels  throw 
vari-colored  lights  which  are  reflected  in  a  shower  of 
lights  over  the  dancing  space.  The  main  lights  of  the 
room  can  be  dimmed  to  suit.  Outside  the  dance  floor, 
small  tables  are  placed;  and  the  floor  is  covered  with 
rubber  tile  which  simulates  Travertine  marble. 

The  foyers  on  "A"  deck  are  furnished  with  hand- 
some rugs,  appropriate  furniture  of  Chippendale  de- 
sign in  ebony  with  champagne  colored  leather  upholst- 
ery, console  tables,  mirrors,  and  paintings.  One  of  the 
paintings  is  the  work  of  the  famous  marine  artist  M. 
Dawson,  and  depicts  a  brig  in  full  sail  on  a  rough  sun- 
ny sea. 

The  first-class  dining  saloon  is  a  room  of  unusual  an- 
pearance  and  novel  decoration.  It  is  finished  in  dull 
silver   relieved   by   delicate   moldings   in   green.   Each 


The  library  is  a  charming  room 
finished  in  knotty  pine  wainscoted 
walls  and  ceiling.  The  inboard  wall 
is  hung  with  rare  old  prints  of 
ships.  The  floor  is  deep  blue  rub- 
ber tile  with  a  heavy  pile  blue  car- 
pet runner.  An  interesting  feature 
is  the  illuminating  glass  cornice 
that  furnishes  the  general  lighting; 
for  the  room. 
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First  Class  Staterooms 


Ippir  row.  a  sfalcroom  of  a  dc  \u\v  M"t.     iiul    .   i%i.i..il   lirsi   J.ixs   m  .it.r....in.    Middli-   row.    lining   ri.on.   of    .. 

private  veranda  (lanai).  Lower  row.  a  privaii-  viranda.  th»-  bod  room  and  «tiin»s  room  o(  .1  miki 


The  public  rooms  of  the  cabin  class  on  the  Steamship  Mariposa  are 
equal  in  beauty  and  furnishings  to  the  first  class  accommodations 
on  many  a  fine  passenger  liner.  Our  illustrations  show,  at  the  top, 
a  portion  of  the  cabin  class  lounge;  in  the  center,  a  corner  of  the 
cabin  class  smoking  room;  and,  below,  part  of  the  cabin  class 
dining  room. 

wall  panel  is  decorated  by  a  gay  bird  in  bright  plumage, 
and  all  together  form  a  border  of  brilliant  color  around 
the  room.  Windows  are  of  leaded  "Kapa"  shell  illumin- 
ated artificially  from  behind,  and  the  light  from  them 
is  soft  and  iridescent.  In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a 
clearstory  of  a  full  additional  deck  in  height;  the  walls 
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of  this  form  a  marine  panorama  with  ships  of  all  kinds 
from  early  Viking  types  to  clipper  ships,  including  a 
variety  of  South  Sea  sailing  craft;  with  a  background 
of  misty  headlands  suitable  to  the  types  of  ships. 
Slender  pillars  add  to  the  apparent  height  of  this  clear- 
story and  divide  the  mural  into  panels.  Illumination  is 
by  indirect  flood  lights.  Dining  room  chairs  are  made 
of  aluminum,  and  are  finished  in  dull  green  with  plain 
upholstery  of  the  same  color.  The  floor  is  of  rubber 
tile  in  varying  shades  of  green,  and  the  ceiling  is  very 
soft  coral  pink  in  diamond  shaped  panels,  with 
small  lights  set  close  to  the  ceiling  and  protected  by 
shades  of  crystal  in  a  pineapple  pattern  which  spread  J 
the  light  without  glare. 

The  interior  decoration  and  furnishing  of  Mariposa 
is  without  doubt  a  distinct  departure  from  the  conven- 
tional style  of  steamship  decoration.  Period  rooms  are 
entirely  lacking,  and  heavy  hardwood  finish  has  given 
way  to  painted  walls;  and  draperies  and  window  cur- 
tains to  wooden  grilles  in  the  public  rooms. 

Cabin-Class  Rooms 

In  the  cabin-class  accommodations,  the  staterooms, 
foyers,  and  corridors  are  decorated  in  a  manner  very  [ 
similar  to  corresponding  first-class  spaces.  The  walls 
and  furniture  are  painted  similarly  to  walls  and  furni- 
ture of  the  first-class;  and  here  also,  coolness;  comfort, 
and  simplicity  are  the  keynotes  of  the  decorative 
schemes. 

In  the  cabin-class,  the  style  of  decoration  is  more 
conventional,  but  wicker  and  light  appearing  furniture 
is  still  retained  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  upholstery 
provides  the  bright  color  necessary  to  relieve  the  plain 
paint  generally  used  on  the  walls.  Gay  tapestry  curtains 
are  used  in  the  windows  here.  The  paint  on  the  walls 
in  staterooms  and  public  spaces  is  generally  ivory  and 
dull  green.  Fancy  decorations  are  omitted  in  favor  of 
refined  simplicity. 

The  dining  saloon  is  an  especially  attractive  room, 
finished  in  dull  green  with  bright  colored  curtains  at 
the  air  ports.  The  lounge  is  finished  in  dull  ivoi'y,  and 
the  smoking  room  in  small  panels  of  dark  oak  with 
large  upholstered  chairs  and  oak  tables  inviting  quiet 
comfort.  Both  smoking  room  and  lounge  have  fireplaces 
with  electric  logs  which  add  materially  to  the  sense  of 
comfort  found  in  these  rooms. 

Floors  throughout  are  covered  with  rubber  tile  in 
colors  to  harmonize  with  the  decorations.  Mirrors  and 
pictures  are  extensively  used  in  appropriate  locations. 

All  has  been  arranged  with  greatest  considei'ation 
for  the  comfort  of  the  passenger;  and  cabin-class  ac- 
commodations on  the  Mariposa  are  in  truth  the  equal 
of  the  first-class  on  many  passenger  ships  of  the  most 
modern  type;  in  them,  the  desired  effect  of  comfort  has 
been  admirably  achieved. 

Lighting  Fixtures 

Not  a  little  of  the  charm  of  the  passenger  accommo- 
dations aboard  the  Steamship  Mariposa  comes  from  the 
diffusion  of  light,  the  absence  of  glare  due  to  the  use 
of  opalescent  Lenox  porcelain  globes  for  the  ceiling  fix- 
tures. The  merit  of  this  material  for  this  use  was  first 
recognized  by  the  American  merchant  marine  through 
its  general  use  in  specially  designed  lighting  fixtures 
on  the  Matson  liner  Malolo. 


Mariposa 
Machinery  Installation 

A  Modern  Single-Reduction-Geared  Steam-Turbine 
Propulsion  Plant  with  Electric  Auxiliaries 


THE  niiichineiy  of  Mariposa  consists  of  high  pres- 
sure, high  temperature,  water-tube  boilers,  single 
reduction  geared  turbines  and  electric  auxiliaries, 
in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  practice  for  reli- 
ability and  economy.  It  is  a  twin-screw  installation, 
designed  to  deliver  22,000  total  shaft  horsepower  at 
124  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  projjellers  in  normal 
operation. 

The  boiler  plant  consists  of  twelve  units  in  two  fire 
nmms,  arranged  for  forced  draft  with  closed  stoke 
hold.  The  boilers  are  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  cross- 
drum  marine  type,  fitted  with  interdeck  superheaters, 
tubular  air  heaters,  soot  blowers,  feed  regulators,  and 
smoke  indicators.  Each  boiler  is  fitted  with  four  Cuy- 
iima  oil  burners.  The  total  water  heating  surface  is 
53,520  square  feet;  the  total  superheating  surface  is 
.")352  s(iuare  feet;  the  total  air  heating  surface  is  82,112 
square  feet.  The  four  centerline  boilers  are  fitted  with 
desuperheaters  in  the  steam  drum,  having  a  total  sur- 
face of  180  square  feet.  The  designed  steam  conditions 
at  the  superheated  outlet  are  375  pounds  (gauge)  and 
650  degrees  Fahrenheit  total  temperature. 

Air  for  combustion  is  provided  by  eight  motor-driven 
fans,  four  in  each  fire  room,  of  which  two  are  spares. 
These  fans  draw  the  air  through  suction  ducts  leading 
from  the  exposed  deck  and  discharge  it  into  the  fire- 
room.  The  air  in  the  fire  room  enters  the  air  heaters  at 
the  front  of  the  boiler  and  passes  through  air  casings 
around  and  under  the  boiler,  and  through  a  double 
front,  to  the  oil  burners.  There  are  two  double  stacks, 
each  serving  six  boilers. 

In  each  fire  room  there  are  two  fuel  oil  service 
pumps,  one  of  which  is  spare,  a  fuel  oil  transfer  pump, 
and  emergency  fuel  oil  service  pump,  and  two  fuel  oil 
heaters,  one  of  which  is  spare.  There  is  also  a  complete 
installation  of  fuel  oil  strainers,  fuel  oil  meters,  car- 
bon dioxide  indicators,  gas  and  air  temperature  ther- 
mometers, and  gauges. 

The  propellers  are  of  solid  manganese  bronze.  18 
feet  in  diameter  and  19  feet  6  inches  pitch,  each  hav- 
ing three  blades;  the  blade  sections  are  of  stream  line 
shape.  The  developed  area  is  105.8  square  feet;  the  pro- 
jected area,  88.7  square  feet.  These  wheels  were  cast  by 
the  Cramp  Brass  &  Iron  Foundries  Co.  of  Philadelphia. 

Each  set  of  turbines  consists  of  three  units  of  Beth- 
lehem-Parsons turbines  in  series,  arranged  in  separate 
casings  around  a  single  gear  wheel.  The  high  pressure 
unit  is  an  impulse-reaction  turbine  with  dummy  piston 
just  ft)rward  of  the  impulse  wheel.  The  intermediate 
pressure  unit  is  a  straight  reaction  with  dummy  piston 
at  the  aft  end.  The  low  pressure  unit  is  a  double-flow 
straight  reaction  turbine. The  astern  unit  located  in  the 
forward  end  of  the  low  pressure  casing,  consists  of  two 
impulse  stages,  with  three  rows  of  rotor  buckets  in  the 
first  stage  and  two  rows  of  rotor  buckets  in  the  second 
stage.  All  ahead  turbines  have  rotors  of  drum  con- 
struction. 


An    interesting   feature  of   the  Sleanuhip  Mari- 
posa is  this  passage  for  piping  between  the  Imo 
fire   rooms.    Note    Pneumrrcator   gauges   on   the 
bulkhead. 


The  steam  conditi ms  at  the  turbine  throttle  valve 
are  360  pounds  (garge)  and  650  degrees  Fahrenheit 
total  temperature.  The  vacuum  at  the  low  pressure  tur- 
bine exhaust  flange  is  28.5  inches. 

There  are  29  nczzles  in  the  lower  half  of  the  high 
pressure  chest,  15  of  which  are  under  control  of  the 
turbine  throttle  valve  and  the  remainder  in  three 
groups  of  2,  4,  and  8  nozzles,  respectively,  controlled 
by  hand  valves. 

Overspeed  governors  are  provided  which  function 
as  follows:  An  impeller  on  the  forward  end  of  the  high 
pressure  turbine  shaft  discharges  lubricating  oil  to 
an  adjustable  spring-loaded  valve  which  serves  to  ac- 
tuate a  pilot  valve,  which  in  turn  controls  the  flow  of 
oil  (under  lubricating  oil  pumj)  discharge  pressure)  to 
;ind  from  an  operating  cylinder  closing  the  main  ahead 
throttle  valve. 

The  single  reduction  gearing  is  of  the  double  helical 
type,  manufactured  by  the  Falk  Corporation,  and  the 
main  proportions  are  as  follows:  Pitch  diameter,  gear 
wheel,  15(j  inches; pitch  diameter. pinions.  12.25  inches; 
and  net  face.  56  inches. 

The  propell»^r  thrust  is  taken  by  a  34-inch  nominal 
diameter  double-horizontal,  self-aligning,  equalizing, 
six-shoe  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing,  incorporated  in  the 
forward  end  of  the  gear  casing.  Three-shoe  bearings  of 
the  same  type,  with  a  nominal  diameter  of  13'. >  inches 
are  fitted  on  the  forward  end  of  each  turbine  shaft. 

Located  outboard  of  the  low  pressure  turbines  and 
connected  thereto  by  double  exhaust  trunks  are  two 
Bethlehem  main  condensers  of  the  single  pass  type, 
each  with  a  cooling  surface  of  13,562  square  feet. These 
condensers  are  served  by  injection  scoops.  For  man- 
euvering and  stand-by  conditions,  vertical  turbine-driv- 
en propeller  type  circulating  pumps  are  provided,  one 
for  each  main  condenser. 

Each  cotidenser  is  provided  with  a  twin-stage  air 
ejector  mounted  on  a  combined  inter-  and  after-con- 
denser. Each  two-stage  unit  has  sufficient  capacity  to 
remove  the  air  from  the  condenser  it  serves  when  the 
unit  is  developing  maximum  power.  The  other  set  is 
used  as  a  stand-by. 
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An  Economical  Marine  Power  Plant 


One  of  the  fire  rooms  of  the 
Steamship  Mariposa  showing 
the  furnace  fronts  of  the 
Babcock  Si.  Wilcox  interdeck, 
superheater  type  marine  wa- 
ter-tube   boilers. 


The  control  stand  in  the  en- 
gine room  of  the  Steamship 
Mariposa  takes  care  of  22,- 
000  normal  horsepower  in 
two  triple  expansion  Bethle- 
hem steam  turbines. 
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The  dynamo  fUt  on  fh«-  Stramthip 
MdHpuva  iuppur>>  (our  We»linu- 
houir  )00-horM-powrr  grarecj  (urt>o- 
Krnerjcurs.  The  (olal  lulirrtrd 
powrr  lujd  i«  2600  kilowalu  and 
the  (ulal  li|{h(intc  load  ISO  kiluHjrtt. 
There  are  46  electric  »ta(ion«  for 
distribuliun  of  current  for  power 
and  li({h(in|{. 


1  WO  vertical  motor-driven  centrifugal  main  conden- 
sate pumps  are  provided  for  each  unit,  one  being  a 
>tand-by  pump.  On  the  end  of  the  condensate  pump 
shaft,  and  contained  in  the  same  casing,  there  is  pro- 
vided a  turbine  drain  pump. 

Auxiliary  Power 

There  are  four  Westinghouse  500-kiiowatt,  240/ 
120-volt,  direct-current,  geared  turbo-generators,  6000- 
1200  revolutions  per  minute,  with  external  balance 
coils;  each  generator  is  capable  of  25  per  cent,  over- 
load. The  turbines  are  of  the  high-speed,  high-efficien- 
cy type.  The  turbines  of  the  two  inner  generators  are 
arranged  for  emergency  atmospheric  exhaust. 

There  are  two  3400-square  foot  Bethlehem  two-pass 
straight  tube  condensers  serving  the  four  turbo-gen- 
erators. One  10-inch  horizontal  single  stage  centrifugal 
circulating  pump  is  provided  for  each  condenser.  There 
is  a  twin  two-stage  air  ejector  mounted  on  a  combined 
inter-  and  after-condenser  for  each  condenser.  One 
two-stage  unit  is  sufficiently  large  to  remove  the  air 
from  the  condenser  it  serves  at  maximum  power,  the 
other  being  a  stand-by.  All  air  ejector  inter-  and  after- 
condensers  are  cooled  by  condensate  only.  A  recircu- 
lating connection  is  provided  from  the  discharge  side 
of  the  air  ejector  condenser  to  the  condenser  unit  it 


serves,  to  provide  sufficient  cooling  water  under  emer- 
gency conditions. 

All  auxiliary  turbines  take  steam  at  full  boiler  pres- 
sure and  full  temperature,  and  exhaust  against  a  back 
pressure  of  10  pounds,  with  the  exception  of  the  turbo- 
generators which  exhaust  into  a  condenser  at  28.5 
inches  vacuum. 

The  emergency  steam-driven  reciprocating  pumps 
take  steam  at  full  pressure,  which  has  passed  through 
the  desuperheaters  in  the  four  center-line  boilers. 

All  motor-driven  auxiliaries  are  equipped  with  West- 
inghouse motors  and  control  equipment. 

The  evaporating  plant  consists  of  two  Davis  "Par- 
coil"  evaporators  with  automatic  feed  regulators,  two 
Davis  "Parcoil"  distillers  and  the  necessary  inter-con- 
necting piping.  It  is  normally  used  for  pre-evaporating 
raw  fresh  water  for  make-up  feed  pump  supply.  Under 
these  conditions  operating  steam  is  taken  from  the  high 
pressure  bleeder  line  and  the  made  vapor  is  discharged 
to  the  low  pressure  bleeder  line. 

Connections  are  provided  to  permit  making  fresh 
water  from  salt  water.  Under  these  conditions  the  va- 
por is  condensed  in  the  distillers  and  the  water  is  then 
discharged  to  the  various  fresh  water  tanks. 

Provision  is  made  for  taking  operating  steam  from  a 


The  emergency  generating  set  con- 
•ujts  of  a  30-kiiowatt  115-volt  Wcst- 
mghouse  generator  driven  by  an 
Atlavlmpcrial  diesel  engine. 
Through  ihe  door  in  the  hack- 
ground  m.iy  be  seen  the  batter*' 
room  and  part  of  the  60-cell,  310- 
ampere-hour  Exide  storage  battery. 
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reduced  pressure  steam  line,  instead  of  from  the  high 
pressure  bleeder,  for  port  and  emergency  operation. 
The  cycle  used  provides  pre-evaporated  make-up  feed 
or  evaporated  fresh  water  at  a  minimum  cost  in  fuel.  A 
hand-controlled  orifice  connection  is  provided  that  will 
recirculate  feed  through  the  dynamo  condensers  under 
emergency  operating  conditions,  in  order  to  prevent 
steaming  in  the  feed  tank. 

Condensation  is  removed  from  fresh-water  heatei's, 
fuel  oil  heaters,  fuel  oil  tank  coils,  and  whistle  lines 
with  Chevalier  Drainators.  The  operating  principle  of 
the  Drainator  eliminates  the  use  of  moving  parts,  a  fun- 
damental departure  from  other  steam  trap  design. 

A  McNab  salinity  indicating  system  is  installed,  test 
lines  being  fitted  at  various  points  where  salt  water 
pollution  may  take  place.  One  Short  alarm  service 
tank  is  located  in  each  fire  room  which  separates  oil 
out  of  polluted  steam  drains  from  fuel  oil  heaters  and 
fuel  oil  tank  heating  coils.  An  electric  alarm  bell  sys- 
tem notifies  the  operator  when  oil  has  collected  in  the 
Short  tank. 

Refrigerating  Machinery 

There  is  a  Brunswick-Kroeschell  refrigerating  plant 
for  cooling  cargo  and  ship's  stores  and  for  condition- 
ing the  air  in  the  dining  saloon.  The  refrigeration  is 
divided  into  three  separate  systems,  which  permits 
cooling  the  cargo  with  either  high  or  low  temperature 
brine,  as  follows: 

First,  low  temperature  brine  system  to  operate  on 
the  following  under  all  conditions: 

Pantry  boxes,  located  on  main  and  upper  decks; 

Ice  cream  freezer,  located  on  E  deck; 

Ice-making  set,  located  on  F  deck; 

Scuttle-butt,  located  in  brine  return  tank  room; 

Ship's  stores,  located  on  E  and  F  decks. 

Second,  low  temperature  brine  system  to  operate  on 
any  or  all  main  cargo  spaces  on  F  and  G  decks  when 
these  boxes  are  loaded  with  cargo  requiring  tempera- 
tures at  or  below  freezing. 

Third,  high  temperature  brine  system  to  operate  on 
any  or  all  main  cargo  spaces  on  F  and  G  decks  when 
these  boxes  are  loaded  with  cargo  requiring  tempera- 
tures above  freezing. 

The  compartments  mentioned  in  the  second  and  third 
systems  above  are  also  equipped  with  air  coolers,  ducts, 
fans,  and  dampers. 

*  The  compressors,  evaporators,  and  pumps  are  so  in- 
terconnected as  to  permit  great  flexibility  of  operation. 
The  two-temperature  brine  system  permits  opei'ating 
at  high  and  low  back-pressures  simultaneously,  there- 
by greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  and  re- 
ducing the  horsepower  consumption  per  ton  of  refrig- 
eration. 

In  order  to  keep  a  close  check  on  the  temperature  of 
the  various  cold  storage  compartments  there  is  pro- 
vided a  system  of  Brown  distant  reading  electric  ther- 
mometers with  an  indicator  in  the  brine  distribution 
room. 

The  air-conditioning  system  is  a  direct-expansion 
system  operating  on  an  air  conditioner  located  on  F 
deck  for  cooling  and  conditioning  air  for  the  main  ca- 
bin dining  saloon.  This  system  utilizes  one  compressor 
and  one  condenser  of  the  cargo  refrigerating  plant. 

There  are  also  two  "B-K  Jr."  model  J-34  refrigerat- 
ing units  installed  in  the  crews'  galley  and  cabin  class 
bar. 

Switchboard  and  Electric  Circuits 

The  main  switchboard  consists  of  10  panels  and  is 
about  22  feet  long.  The  power  bus  is  230-volts  and  the 


lighting  bus  230/115  volts  with  a  grounded  neuti-al.  All 
circuit  breakers  providing  power  to  auxiliaries  have 
the  time-delay  feature,  and  breakers  supplying  the  gal- 
leys have  under-voltage  trips. 

There  are  a  total  of  46  electric  stations  throughout 
the  boat  for  distribution  of  power  and  lighting.  Some 
are  for  power,  some  are  for  lighting,  and  some  are  for 
both.  Power  feeders  for  these  stations  are  run  direct 
from  the  main  switchboard.  Duplicate  3-wire  lighting 
feeders,  for  all  but  machinery  compartments,  are  run 
direct  from  the  forward  and  aft  lighting  distribution 
boards,  one  half  the  load  connected  to  each  feeder.  The 
lighting  for  the  various  machinery  compartments  is 
fed  direct  from  the  main  switchboard  to  individual 
panels  in  each  compartment. 

The  total  connected  power  load  is  2600  kilowatts  and 
the  total  lighting  load  is  230  kilowatts. 

The  emergency  power  and  lighting  plant  consists  of 
a  30-kilowatt,  115-volt,  direct-current  diesel  engine- 
driven  generating  set  with  an  Atlas-Imperial  diesel 
engine  and  a  Westinghouse  generator  and  a  60-cell  310 
ampere-hour  storage  battery.  If  the  main  generating 
plant  fails,  the  emergency  lights  are  automatically 
switched  over  to  the  storage  battery,  which  has  power 
available  to  supply  the  i-adio  equipment  and  emergency 
lights  for  a  period  of  about  two  hours,  or  until  the 
emergency  generator  is  on  the  line. 

The  supply  for  the  various  115-volt  interior  commun- 
ication systems  is  from  the  emergency  bus;  for  ship's 
telephone  system  and  miscellaneous  interior  communi- 
cation system,  from  3-115  ampere-hour  storage  batter- 
ies. The  passengers'  telephone  system  has  its  own 
storage  batteries  and  charging  motor  generator. 

The  lighting  installation  for  the  passengers'  quart- 
ers was  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the  interior 
decorators,  Warren  and  Wetmore,  and  with  Hopeman 
Bros.,  who  had  charge  of  all  interior  woodwork.  All  of 
the  decorative  fixtures  were  manufactured  from  spe- 
cial designs  made  by  the  architects  to  suit  the  various 
decorative  schemes.X-ray  reflectors  were  used  for  all 
indirect  lighting.  There  are  4250  lighting  fixtures  con- 
taining a  total  of  6600  lamps,  varying  in  size  from  10 
watts  to  1000  watts.  Of  special  interest  is  the  decorative 


One  of  the  four  Brunswick-Kroeschell  compressors  of  the  Mariposa's 
refrigerating  plant. 
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CIcnr-up  of  the  blower  .trrangempnt  and  the  fuel  oil  service  pump 
at  one  side  of  one  of  the  fircrooms  of  the  Steamship  Mariposa. 

lighting  scheme  for  the  dance  pavilion.  All  lighting  is 
controlled  from  the  musicians'  platform,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  lighting,  there  are  four  spot  litrhts 
with  motor-driven  revolving  color  lenses  which  illumin- 
ate a  revolving  crystal,  creating  a  novel  effect  compar- 
able with  the  most  modern  night  club. 

Fourteen  100-watt  flood  lights  have  been  provided 
for  illuminating  the  side  of  the  ship  when  launching 
lifeboats.  These  lights,  together  with  all  outside  light- 
ing on  the  top  side  and  such  other  lighting  as  may  in- 
terfere with  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  are  controlled 
from  the  lighting  distribution  panel  in  the  wheel  house. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  12-inch  bracket  fans  are 
provided  for  public  spaces,  crew's  quarters  and  vari- 
ous offices. 

All  motors  are  designed  for  110  per  cent,  continuous 
rating  in  order  to  operate  satisfactorily  in  the  tropics. 
There  are  235  electric  motors  ranging  in  size  from  V4 
horsepower  to  75  horsepower,  with  an  aggregate  out- 
put of  2500  horsepower. 

Wherever  possible  open-type  control  equipment  has 
been  used  and  this  has  been  assembled  on  special  pan- 
els to  form  group  control  switchboards  at  the  various 
electric  stations.  All  control  equipment  is  semi-auto- 
matic with  remote  control  pushbuttons  at  the  motors. 
On  all  vital  auxiliaries  in  the  machinery  spaces  indi- 
cator lights  have  been  provided  over  the  gauge  boards 
to  show  the  operation  of  the  auxiliary. 

There  are  twenty  water-tight  sliding  doors  below  the 
bulkhead  deck,  electrically  operated  by  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  system  which  consists  of  motors  and  control 
equipment  at  each  door  and  master  controls  in  the 
wheel  house.  Provision  is  made  to  open  or  close  these 
doors  either  singly  or  all  at  once  from  the  master  con- 
trol. Mechanical  control  is  also  provided  at  each  door 
from  stations  above  the  bulkhead  deck.  An  electrical 
indicating  system  shows  the  position  of  each  door,  at 
fach  mechanical  control  station.  Safety  gates  which 
close  before  the  main  door  operates  are  provided  in  all 
passages  through  which  passengers  may  pass. 

Two  separate  .systems  of  collision  and  alarm  bells 
are  provided,  one  for  officers  and  crew  and  the  other 
for  passengers'  quarters. 

There  are  two  Henschel  telephone  systems,  one  for 
use  in  navigating  the  ship  with  telephones  located  in 
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the  wheel  house,  engine  room,  steering  engine  room, 
crow's  nest,  forecastle  deck,  and  aft  docking  station; 
the  other  for  the  use  of  the  engineering  force,  with 
telephones  located  in  the  engine  room,  chief  engineers' 
stateroom,  chief  engineer's  office,  and  each  fire  room. 

There  is  also  provided  a  complete  telephone  system 
for  the  use  of  the  passengers  and  ship's  personnel.  This 
is  a  standard  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany installation,  consisting  of  a  400-line,  one-position 
switchboard  and  telephones  in  each  passenger's  and  of- 
ficer's stateroom.  The  telephones  in  passengers'  state- 
rooms are  French  or  cradle  type.  All  offices,  operating 
stations,  and  all  electric  stations  are  connected  to  this 
switchboard  also.  Shore  connections  are  provided  to 
enable  calls  to  be  put  through  the  local  exchange  while 
the  ship  is  docked. 

A  system  of  call  bells  is  provided  for  the  convenience 
of  passengers  on  the  promenade  deck,  in  all  public 
spaces,  and  public  baths  and  toilets,  with  annunciat- 
ors in  the  various  deck  pantries.  Call  bells  are  also  in- 
stalled in  each  cold  storage  compartment  with  an  an- 
nunciator in  the  steward's  stores. 

Miscellaneous  signal  and  alarm  devices  for  the  use 
of  the  engineering  forces  are  provided  as  follows: 

Fuel  oil  filling  signals  with  bulbs  and  pushbuttons 
at  all  filling  manifolds  and  transfer  pumps. 

Lubricating  oil  low  level  alarm. 

Feed  tank  low  level  alarm. 

Various  voice  tubes  for  communication. 


List  of  Auxiliary  Equipment 


Type 


.Main  rimiliitliiK 

\'<Ttlcal,  sIukIi'  "tiiKf- 

I'ump— Warren 

pumps 

renlrlfuKal    turbine 
drive. 

Turbine-.Sturiev'i 

DynHmo  clrculat- 

Horizontal.   siuKle 

AVarren 

inK  pumps 

stBKe.   centrifUKal. 
motor  drive 

Comhined  main 

V«Ttlcal.  sinKle  slaice. 

Warren 

condensate  and 

rentrifuKal,    minor 

turbine  drain 

drive. 

pumps 

Dynamo  conden- 

Ditto. 

Warren 

sate  pumps 

Main  feed  pump 

Horizontal.      3-slaK>'. 

I'ump— Warren 

centrifUKal.  turbine 

Turlilne-.Siurtfv'i 

drive. 

.\ux    fi-ed  pump 

(Same    as    main    fred 
pump.) 

Port  fi.'il  pump 

Horizontal.    sInKle 
staKe.     centrifUKal. 
lurliine  drive. 

!)«■  U«viil 

-Vux.  port  feed 

(Same   as    port    feeil 

pump 

pimip. ) 

KmorRi-ncy  aux. 

Vertical,  steam,  dou- 

Warren 

f<'«-d  pimips 

lile-acllnK. 

Kin-  and  sanitary 

Horizontal,      2-slaKe. 

Warren 

pumpa 

centrifUKal.     motor 
drive. 

Km<TK<-ncy  firf 

Vertical,  steam,  dou- 

Warren 

and  hllKi'  pumps 

ble-acliUK. 

Hand  fire  pumps 

Doulile-actlnK. 

Kumsey 

niiKe  and  liallasi 

Horizontal,        siniile- 

Warren 

pumps 

HtaKe.     cenlrifuRai. 
motor  drive. 

KnuTKency  mili- 

Vertical.  sinKle-staKe, 

Warn-n 

nxrsible  bllRe 

centrifUKal,     motor 

pump 

drive 

I^uliriratinK  oil 

Vertical,  screw    type. 

Qulniby 

pumps 

motor  drive 

UubiicallnK  oil 

Horizontal.        rotar>-. 

Northern 

purifier  pump 

motor  drive. 

Kmeritency   fuel  oil 

Vertical,  steam,  dou- 

Warren 

service  pumps 

ble-iicllMK. 
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Item 

Fuel  oil  transfer 

pumps 
Fuel  oil  service 

pumps 
Drinking  water 

pumps 

Washing  water 

pumps 
Ice  water  pumps 
Hot  water  pumps 


Priming  pumps 
Boiler  test  pumps 


Type 


Sump  pumps 


C02  condenser  cir- 
culating pumps 

Cargo  brine  pumps 
Ship's  stores  brine 

pump 
Hand  pumps 
500-kilowatt  gen- 
erators 
30-kilowatt  gener- 
ator (emergency) 


Air  compressor  for 
above 

Circulating  water 
pump  for  30  kilo- 
watt generator 

Forced   draft 
blowers 

Smoke  indicators 

Feed  water  heaters 

Lubricating  oil 
coolers 

Evaporators 

Distillers 

Filters 

Fuel  oil  heaters 

B'resh  water  heater 

Air  separator 
Main  air  ejectors 


Maker 
Quiniby 

Quimby 


Type 


Horizontal,        screw- 
type,  motor  drive. 

Horizontal,    screw 
type,     motor    drive 

Horizontal.       single-      Warren 
stage,     centrifvigal. 
motor  drive. 

Ditto  Warren 


Ditto 

Horizontal.  single- 
stage  centrifugal, 
motor  drive 

Hytor 

Vertical,  steam,  dou- 
ble-acting 

Vertical,  single-stage 
centrifugal,        sub- 
merged,  motor 
drive 

Horizontal.  single- 
stage,  centrifugal, 
motor  drive 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Rotary 

240/120  volts.geared 
turbine-driven 

120  volts,  diesel  en- 
gine-driven 


Warren 
Warren 


Nash 
Warren 


Warren 
Warren 

Rumsey 
Westinghouse 

Generator — West- 
inghouse 

Engine — Atlas- 
Imperial 

Supplied  with  30- 
kilowatt  gener- 
ator 

Xash 


Horizontal,      single 

stage,  centrifugal, 

self-priming 
Vertical,  niotoi"  drive     Stur-tevant 


Vertical   coil 
Vertical 

Vertical  coil 

Vertical  coil 

Paracoil 

Vertical  coil 

Vertical  —  controlled 
by  therm,  valve 

Vortex 

Twin  2-stage  with 
inter-  and  after- 
condensers 


Wager 

Davis 

llethlehein 

Davis 

Davis 

Davis 

Bethlehem -Dahl 

AIco  products 

Western  Eng'g. 
Westinghouse 


Dynamo  air  ejec- 
tors 
Air  compressors 


Lubricating  oil 

purifiers 
Gland  leak-off  ex- 
hauster condenser 
.Soot  blowers 
Pump  regulators 
Pressure  regulators 
Revolution  coimter 

and    tell-tale 
Torsion  meter.') 
Machine  shop  tools 
Steering  engine 

Telemotor 
Lifiuidometers 

C02  Indicitors 
Oil  separators 

Fuel  oil  meters 

Windlass 


Ditto 


Vertical,  duplex.  2- 
c.vl.,  single  acting, 
motor  drive 

Super-centrifuge 

Vertical 
Straight    tube 
Valve-in-head 


Averaging  2-shaft 


Electro-hydraulic 
4-c.vlinder 


Ranarex 

"Short"   alarm   serv- 
ice tank 

Rotating  disc 

Horizontal,    spur- 
geared,  dual  motor 
drive,  2  wildcats,  2 
gypsies 

Self-contained,  motor 
drive 

Single    geared,    high 
speed,  motor  drive 

Double  reduction, 

heavy   duty,    motor 
drive 
Main  switchboard 
Storage  batteries 

Lighting  fixtures 

Lighting  fixtures 

Lighting  fixtures 

Lighting  fixtures 

Sign   Lights 

Bracket  fans 

Portable  airheaters    1000-W.  "Wesix" 


Westinghouse 
Worthington 

Sharpies 

Sturtevant 

Bethlehem 

Diamond 

Swart  wout 

Leslie 

Cummings 

Cummings 
J.  T.  Ryerson 
American  Eng'g. 

Co. 
McLeod  &  Sons 
Liquidometer 

Corp. 
Permutit  Co. 
C.  V.  Lane 

Buffalo 
Bethlehem 


Cargo  winches 


Cargo  winches 


Decorative 
X-ray  reflectors 
General 
China 
Polarite 


Pitonieter  log 
Taff-rail  log 
Telegraphs 
Searchlights 
Ship's  telephones 
Passengers'  tele- 
phones 
Electric  clocks 
Pyrometers,  etc. 
Pneumercators 


Pitonieter 

Electric 

Electric  navy  type 


400-line.  1-position 

board 
All  public  spaces 


American  Eng'g 

Cunningham 

Cunningham 


We.9tinghouse 
Electric  Storage 

Battery  Co. 
Black  &  Boyd 
Curtis 

Lovell-Dressell 
Lenox 
Frink  Co. 
Westinghouse 
Western  Eng'g. 

Co. 
Kearfott 
Walker-Trident 
Chas.    Hen.schel 
Sperry 

Chas.  Henschel 
Western  E'^c.  Co. 

Landis  &  Gyr. 
Brown  Inst. 
Pneumercator  Co. 


One  of  the  unusual  features  on  the 
Steamship  Mariposa  is  the  completely 
enclosed  promenade  deck  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Kearfott  sliding  plate 
glass  windows  make  each  side  of  this 
vessel  a  perfect  sea-view  promenade. 
As  the  bulk  of  her  service  operation 
lies  in  tropical  or  subtropical  zones, 
this  feature  will  be  very  highly 
appreciated. 


The  Maiden  Cruise 

California  State  Nautical  Schoolship 

Steamship  California  State,  with  Full  Complement  of  Officers 

and  Cadets,  Now  on  the  Pacific  for  a  Six  Months 

Cruise  Around  the  Horn 


AT  LAST,  all  the  red 
tape  has  been  shorn 
away  and,  after  a 
rather  dishearten!  hk 
s  t  r  u  K  K  I  *?  by  a  very 
ardent  trroup  of  hard- 
fightinK  enthusiasts,  Cali- 
fornia has  not  only  a  go- 
inK  Nautical  School,  but  a 
fine  school  ship;  and  that 
ship,  California  State,  ful- 
ly equipped  and  supplied, 
is  out  on  the  Pacific  with 
eight  competent  officers 
and  120  cadets,  making 
for  Balboa  and  the  long 
awing  around  South  Am- 
erica. 

After  the  legislature  of 
California,  urged  by  many 
individuals  and   organiza- 
tions, had  passed  the  Nautical  School  Act,  appropriat- 
ing $115,000  every  two  years  for  the  expenses  of  the 


View  in  the  cadet  quarters  en  ho.trd  the  Sirannhip  California 
Slate  showing  cadets'  lockers  and  folding  Simmon-,  btrthv 


California  Nautical  School  Ship  Califcrnia  Seal*. 


school,  a  Board  of  five  Governors  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  John  C.  Rohlfs,  Captain  Charles  \V.  Saunders, 
Si.,  Captain  Leighton  M.  Edelman,  G.  Allan  Hancock, 
and  (ex-officio)  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  men  named  are  men  of  ripe  shipping  and 
I)usine8s  experience  and  are  intensely  devoted  to  the 
idea  of  the  Nautical  School  from  the  viewpoints  of  both 
practical  and  human  interest. 

For  two  years  this  board  has  patiently  worked  with 
the  official  red  tape  entanglements  at  Washington  to 
vet  the  selected  school  ship  reconditioned,  altered,  and 
t(|uipped  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  school  and  has  over- 
come every  obstacle  and  weathered  every  storm  of  criti- 
cism, until  now  the  people  of  California  have  this  good 
ship  California  State  with  120  stalwart  California  lads 
in  active  sea  training. 

California  State  will  call  at  Balboa  as  her  first  stop. 
By  that  time  the  ship  and  her  crew  will  have  been  at 
sea  between  tw«)  and  three  weeks.  The  ship  and  her 
crew  will  have  become  well  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  will  be  in  first  class  condition,  and  from  then  on, 
at  Callao,  Valparaiso,  Punto  Arenas,  Buenos  Aires, 
Montevideo,  Rio,  Port  of  Spain.  Cristobal.  Balboa.  Maz- 
atlan.  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Monterey,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco the  ship  will  be  on  parade  carrying  to  the  people 
of  the  Latin  American  republics  and  to  Californians 
alike  an  effective  display  of  interest  in  the  future  of 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

As  we  go  to  p:^88.  word  comes  that  on  this  initial 
cruise  the  Steamship  California  State  will  probably,  on 
leaving  the  last  port  on  the  East  Coast  of  South  Ameri- 
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View  in  the  pilot  house  of  the  Steamship  California  State 
featuring  the  Kolster  radio  cotnpass. 

ca,  proceed  up  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  go  up  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Port  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  demonstrate  at 
headquarters  the  showing  that  is  being  made  by  the 
California  School  Department  and  the  California  Ca- 
dets, with  this  vessel  that  was  allocated  for  their  use 
by  the  United  States  Navy. 

California  State  is  a  thoroughly  seaworthy,  sturdily 
built,  deep-waisted  two  decker  of  the  so-called  "Lake 
type."  She  is  253  feet  6  inches  long  between  perpendi- 
culars, 43  feet  8  inches  molded  beam,  and  28  feet  4 
inches  molded  depth.  She  is  propelled  at  a  sea  speed  of 
about  914  knots  by  a  single  propeller,  direct-connected 
to  a  1450  indicated  horsepower,  triple  expansion  en- 
gine, steam  for  which  is  generated  at  190  pounds  pres- 
sure by  two  oil-burning  Scotch  marine  boilers. 

Just  prior  to  her  departure  on  her  initial  school  ship 
cruise  she  was  thoroughly  overhauled,  reconditioned, 
and  altered  at  the  Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco.  The  work 
included  the  installation  of  additional  fuel  oil  tanks, 
giving  a  cruising  radius  of  over  70  days  steaming,  or 
approximately  15,000  nautical  miles.  Fresh  water  tanks 
of  large  capacity  were  installed;  and  both  fuel  oil  and 
fresh  water  tanks  were  so  located  and  arranged  that 
their  contents  serve  ideally  as  ballast. 

The  entire  machinery  plant  was  overhauled  and  made 
as  good  as  new.  To  take  care  of  additional  electric  load 
imposed  by  the  electric  hotel  equipment  installed  and 
also  to  provide  a  steam  turbine  demonstration  for  the 
marine  engineering  cadets,  two  25-kilowatt  turbo-gen- 
erating sets  were  added  to  the  19-kilowatt  reciprocat- 
ing engine  set  already  on  the  ship.  These  generators 
and  the  switchboards  and  wiring  incident  thereto  were 
General-Electric  equipment  from  the  United  States 
Navy  stock  stores. 

Two  York  refrigerating  machinery  units  (one  spare) 
are  installed  to  take  care  of  ship's  stores,  and  Frigi- 
daire  cabinets  are  fitted  in  ward  room  pantry  and  in 
galley  store  room. 

The  galley  and  pantries  are  equipped  with:  a  Ray  oil 
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Plans  of  the  poop  deck,  upper  deck,  forecastle  deck,  main   deck. 

boat  deck,  and  bridge  of  the  Steamship  California  State.    Note  the 

large  space  devoted  to  mess  tables  and  study  hall  amidships  on  the 

main  deck. 
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Outboard  profile,  and  plan  of  second  deck  of  the  Steamship  California  State,   showing  the  arrangement  of  engine  and  boiler  rooms, 
fuel  oil  and  fresh  water  tanks,  and    the  quarters  and  washrooms  for  the  cadets. 


burning  range;  an  Edison  General-Electric  bake  oven; 
a  Crescent  dish  washer;  a  Hobart  mixer;  electric  meat 
and  bread  slicers;  a  fine  installation  of  monel  metal 
topped  serving  tables;  steam  kettles;  and  many  other 
conveniences  for  the  chef  and  his  assistants.  This  cul- 
inary equipment,  together  with  the  tableware,  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Dohrmann  Hotel  Supply  Company  of  San 
Francisco. 

Cadets'  quarters  were  equipped  with  comfortable 
berths  by  The  Simmons  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
with  metal  lockers  by  Worley  and  Company  of  Pico, 
California.  Crane  plumbing  fixtures  are  used  through- 
out. 

A  Sperry  master  gyro-compass  controls  five  repeat- 
ers, one  on  each  wing  of  the  bridge,  one  on  the  poop 
deck  aft,  one  at  the  steering  wheel  inside  the  pilot 
house,  and  one  under  the  Kolster  radio  compass  inside 
the  pilot  house.  Two  interesting  pieces  of  equipment  in 
the  pilot  house  are  the  Paulin  System  barometer  and 
the  Universal  drawing  machine  for  use  on  charts.  The 
first  gives  very  accurate  readings  of  pressure  for 
weather  prediction  and  the  second  offers  a  much  more 
accurate  and  quicker  method  of  plotting  positions  on 
charts  than  the  parallel  ruler  and  protractor  method. 

The  radio  house  on  the  boat  deck  is  equipped  with 
United  States  Navy  radio.  A  carbon  dioxide  fire  ex- 
tinguishing system  was  installed  to  protect  the  engine 
and  fire  room  spaces;  and  throughout  the  ship  at  con- 
venient locations  there  are  portable  extinguishers,  fire 
axes,  and  fire  hose  with  fire-main  outlets. 

In  the  class  rooms,  study  hall,  mess  room,  crew's 
berthing  and  mess,  sick  bay,  and  officers'  quarters,  the 
decks  are  covered  with  Navy  Standard  linoleum.  To 
maintain  comfortable  temperature  in  living  quarters, 
steam  radiators  are  installed,  and  a  complete  system  of 
mechanical  ventilation  served  by  electrically  operated 
Ilg  blowers.  Where  advisable,  the  bulkheads,  ship  sides. 


and  ceilings  in  way  of  these  quarters  are  insulated  with 
1-inch  cork  sheathing. 

California  State  carries  an  unusually  complete  equip- 
ment of  boats,  including  one  14-foot  wherry,  seven  20- 
foot  whaleboats,  one  24-foot  whaleboat,  one  21-foot  mo- 
tor dory,  and  one  24-foot  motor  launch.  After  all  altera- 
tins  were  completed  and  all  new  tanks  installed,  she 
was  subjected  to  Navy  Standard  inclining  tests  to  de- 
termine her  righting  ability  or  seaworthiness  in  any 
condition  of  loading  and  was  found  to  be  thoroughly 
safe  in  this  respect.  During  the  course  of  the  recondi- 
tioning, all  of  her  steam  fuel  oil  and  water  piping,  her 
ateam  boilers,  her  watertight  bulkheads,  and  her  fuel 
oil  and  fresh  water  tanks  were  given  severe  tests  on 
tightness  and  strength. 

Officers  in  charge  of  the  California  State  are: 

Commander — Emile  Topp 
Executive  Officer — M.  E.  Crossman 
Second  Officer — George  Barklev 
Third  Officer— R.  C.  Sheaf 
Fourth  Officer — William  Glenn 
Chief  Engineer — H.  C.  Dwyer 
First  Assistant — E.  F.  Jaeger 
Second  Assistant — Mr.  McKay. 

Sometime  in  May  or  June  the  Golden  Gate  will  be 
welcoming  these  officers  and  their  120  charges  back  to 
their  home  port.  The  120  are  hand-picked  from  the  High 
Schools  of  California.  They  are  going  out  with  high 
hopes  and  with  glowing  aspirations.  They  will  be  com- 
ing back  with  enlarged  horizons  and  expanded  visions 
of  the  possibilities  for  American  youth  in  the  future  of 
our  American  merchant  marine.  The  investment  that 
California  and  the  United  States  are  making  in  the 
lives  of  these  young  men  is  of  immeasurable  signifi- 
cance to  the  future  of  American  commerce  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 


Marine  Equipment 


PNEUMATIC  CENTRIFUGALS  <^  ALUMINUM  SOLDER 
NEW  FLEXIBLE  TUBING  c^  STIRRUP  SIDELIGHTS 


Marine  Industry  Moves  West 

Brings  Line  of  Heat  Exchangers 


FRED  S.  Renauld  and  Company, 
manufacturers  of  the  well 
known  Crescent  Line  of  heat 
exchange  apparatus  and  formerly 
located  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
have  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  have  established 
a  modern  factory,  thoroughly 
equipped  to  build  their  full  line  of 
Heat  Transfer  Apparatus  for  ma- 
rine use.  This  firm  also  manufac- 
tures fuel  oil  burners,  fuel  oil  com- 
bustion systems,  and  a  large  line  of 
specialties  for  the  petroleum  indus- 
tries. 

One  of  the  well  known  specialties 
of  Fred  S.  Renauld  and  Company  is 
the  "Crescent  Line  of  Replacement 
Coils"  which  is  manufactured  in 
sizes,  shapes,  and  materials  to  fit 
any  type  of  heat  exchange  apparat- 
us used  aboard  ship. These  coils  are 
carried  in  stock  by  agents  in  all  the 
principal  ports  of  America. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  service  to 
the  American  merchant  marine,  as 
any  ship  can  obtain  replacements 
from  stock  at  any  of  the  majority 
of  the  ports  along  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf,  and  Pacific  Coasts,  or  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  So  well  and  favorably 
has  this  service  become  known, 
that  there  is  now  arising  a  demand 
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for  its  extension  to  foreign  ports. 

The  Crescent  Line  includes:  Feed 
water  heaters;  salt  water  heaters; 
storage  heaters ;  evaporators ;  dis- 
tillers; instantaneous  heaters; 
pressure  filters;  feed  water  filters; 
grease  extractors;  fuel  oil  burning 
systems  of  steam  atomizing,  air 
atomizing,  and  mechanical  types; 
and  fuel  oil  heaters.  A  few  of  the 
items  that  make  up  this  extensive 
line  of  apparatus  are  illustrated 
herewith. 

In  connection  with  its  manufac- 
ture of  replacement  coils,  Fred  S. 
Renauld  and  Company  publishes 
Bulletin  No.  107  which  is  claimed 
to  be  the  only  reference  data  book 
covering  every  size  and  type  of  coil 
used  by  the  marine  trade.  This  mav 
be  had  free  on  request. 

Fred  S.  Renauld  and  Company  are 
represented  in  the  marine  trade  by 
the  C.  E.  Rhodes  Company  at  San 
Francisco  and  by  the  Marine  En- 
gineering &  Supply  Company  at 
Wilmington,  California. 

As  promptly  as  possible,  Fred  S. 
Renauld  Company  will  select  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Columbia  River 
and  Puget  Sound  ports,  so  that  the 
"Crescent"  Line  may  be  adequately 
stocked  to  meet  all  marine  needs. 
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Air-Operated  Centrifugal  Pumps 


ANKVV  centrifuK"!  sump  pump, 
tho  Cleco-Deming  pump,  bear- 
ing a  number  of  exclusive  feat- 
ures and  specifically  designed  for 
general  work  requiring  fast  and  ef- 
fective expulsion  of  water,  oil,  and 
other  liquids,  has  just  been  produc- 
ed by  the  Cleveland  Pneumatic 
T  K)l  Co. 

Exclusive  features  of  the  CD 
|iump,  as  it  will  be  known,  include 
unusual  economical  operation 
through  a  material  savings  in  air 
consumption.  It  is  very  compact, 
with  a  low  center  of  gravity  that 
prevents  it  from  being  upset,  and 
has  an  oil  reservoir  capacity  of  un- 
usual size. 

The  Cleco-Deming  pump  is  adapt- 
ed for  service  wherever  liquids  ac- 
cumulate and  compressed  air  is 
available  and  has  the  operating 
power  unit  built  integral  with  the 
pump  housing,  making  a  portable 
outfit  lasily  handled  by  one  man 

The  motor  of  the  pump  is  oper- 
ated by  compressed  air  and  is  auto- 
matically lubricated  from  a  reser- 
voir located  in  the  cylinder  body. 
The  Cleco  "Patented  oil  control" 
corrects  all  lubrication  troubles  as 
the  oil  passes  through  large,  unre- 
stricted ports  direct  to  the  bearings 
and  rotor,  insuring  steady  and  free 
lubrication  without  danger  of  any 
foreign  matter  clogging  the  oil 
supply. 

The  pump  performs  while  en- 
tirely or  partially  submerged,  and 
functions  efficiently  in  either  po- 
sition. The  impeller  is  made  of 
hardened  bronze  and  is  dynamic- 
ally and  statically  balanced.  It  is 
designed  especially  for    the    exact 
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conditions  that  the  pump  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  when  operating  in 
.sumps,  manholes,  bilges,  tanks,  and 
other  places.  The  water  passages 
are  correctly  proportioned  and 
screened  against  the  entrance  of 
stones,  leaves,  dirt,  and  other  for- 
eign matter. 

The  air  consumption  is  from  15 
to  20  cubic  feet  per  minute  less 
than  any  similar  type  of  rotary 
pump.  With  a  20-foot  head,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  C-D  pump  is  142  gal- 
lons a  minute  at  90  pounds  air  pres- 
sure and  137  gallons  a  minute  at 
80  pounds  air  pressure.  The  unit 
weighs  36  pounds.  Its  outlet  con- 
nection is  a  2'i>-inch  standard  pipe 
thread  and  its  inlet  is  ',  j-inch  stan- 
dard pipe  thread. 


Pneumatic  Valve  Grinder 


ANEW,  speed  y.  air-operated 
valve  grinder,  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  repair  and  ser- 
vice stations,  garages,  and  automo- 
tive shops  equipped  with  compres- 
•ors,  is  being  produced  by  the 
Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

Among  the  chief  advantages  of 
the  Cleco  lightweight,  low-priced 
valve  grinder  in  assuring  better 
valve  .seats  are  its  size  and  shape 
which  make  for  easy  and  conveni- 
ent handling,  its  speed  which  re- 
duces the  time  of  hand  grinding  by 
76  per  cent.,  the  fact  that  it  oper- 
ates with  no  vibration,  and,  aside 
from     occasional     lubrication,     re- 


quires no  adju.stment  or  care.  Its 
oscillating  movements  provide  al- 
ternate one-eighth  turns  on  the 
face  of  the  valve  which  eliminate 
possibility  of  grooves  and  assure 
equal  grinding  for  the  entire  cir- 
cumference. 

The  Cleco  valve  grinder  is  equip- 
ped with  adapters  to  engage  slotted 
or  drilled  valves  of  all  gas  or  oil 
engines  in  sizes  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 2^ J  inches.  A  vacuum  cup  is 
provided  for  plain-surfaced  valves. 

The  grinder  operates  automati- 
cally when  pressure  is  applied  by 
the  operator  and  its  speed  is  in- 
creased or  diminished  according  to 


the  pressure  applied.  It  is  so  sensi- 
tive that  the  operator  can  "feel" 
when  the  valve  is  correctly  seated. 
It  operates  smoothly  and  quietly, 
with  no  vibratory  action  and  au- 
tomatically stops  when  lifted  off 
the  valve. 

Its  use  requires  only  the  attach- 
ment of  a  3/8-inch  hose  running  to 
any  air  line  and  of  a  suitable 
length. 

This  grinder  weighs  only  l'^. 
pounds,  is  8  inches  in  length,  with 
an  outside  diameter  of  2  inches.  It 
consists  of  five  main  parts — the 
body,  steel  shaft,  steel  valve  block, 
cylinder  and  steel  driver.  It  con- 
sumes only  6  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  and  will  operate  at  any 
speed  up  to  3000  oscillations  a  min- 
ute. 


A  New  Aluminum  Solder 

OF'  particular  interest  to  the  ma- 
rine field  is  the  discovery  of  an 
aluminum  and  all  metal  solder 
by  the  Allied  Research  Labora- 
tories of  Glendale,  California.  This 
solder  is  called  Alumaweld,  and,  as 
the  name  implies,  actually  fuses  or 
welds  with  the  metal  being  repaired 
to  form  a  single  piece. 

Cracked  or  broken  engine  parts, 
leaking  pipe  systems  on  boats,  dam- 
aged aluminum  cooking  utensils — 
in  fact,  any  metal  damage — can  be 
repaired  quickly  and  inexpensively 
with  this  new  solder. 

Alumaweld  is  applied  to  alumi- 
num, pot  metal,  and  die  castings 
with  an  ordinary  soldering  iron  or 
blow  torch.  The  solder  melts  at  an 
exceedingly  low  temperature,  but 
once  melted,  it  requires  a  much 
higher  temperature  to  melt  a  sec- 
ond time.  This  makes  it  po.ssible  to 
withstand  any  heat  developed  by 
ships'  engines. 

Tests  have  been  made  with  this 
solder  over  a  period  of  years  and  in 
every  instance  have  been  success- 
ful. It  is  much  stronger  than  ordi- 
nar>'  .solder,  quite  ductile,  and  will 
take  .1  nice  polish  over  which  chro- 
mium or  any  other  plating  can  be 
applied.  Alumaweld  will  not  cor- 
rode under  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

Alumaweld  is  expected  to  save 
considerable  time  and  money  on 
ship  repairs.  It  can  be  u.sed  by  any 
one,  and  will  replace  much  welding 
at  a  fraction  of  the  time  and  cost, 
without  danger  of  cracking  the  met- 
al during  preheating  and  cooling. 
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Liquid  Level  Gauge 

THE  T.  W.  McNeill  Engineering 
Equipment  Company,  Chicago, 
announce  the  perfection  of  a 
new  concentric  marine  type  re- 
mote liquid  level  gauge  for  use 
with  marine  boilers  and  for  mea- 
suring liquid  levels  in  tanks  aboard 
ship. 

This  new  liquid  level  gauge  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  lower  mer- 
cury element  mounted  on  a  steel 
plate.  The  outer  chamber  of  each 
element  is  connected  to  the  other 
element  with  an  ordinai*y  gauge 
glass  made  of  special  glass  with 
suitable  glands  and  stuffing  boxes. 
The  inner  chambers  are  connected 
through  the  back  of  the  steel 
mounting  plate  with  i^-inch  pipe 
to  the  water  column  the  contents  of 
which  it  is  desired  to  measui-e. 

The  McNeill  Liquid  Level  Gauge 
is   simply   a   mercury   V-Tube,   the 
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two  legs  of  which  are  arranged  con- 
centric to  each  other,  where  the 
movement  of  mercury  is  at  all 
times  the  direct  result  of  the 
difference  in  end  pressure  of  the 
two  columns  connecting  the  instru- 
ment to  the  variable  level  of  water 
or  liquid  to  be  measured.  Black 
liquid  is  the  indicating  medium 
which  movement  may  be  direct  with 
the  movement  of  liquid  being 
measured  or  may  be  any  pre-deter- 
mined  ratio  of  that  movement. 

The  gauge  is  subject  only  to  boil- 
er pressure  and  never  to  boiler 
temperature.  It  can  be  located  any- 
where regardless  of  the  position  of 
the  regular  water  column  without 
the  slightest  effect  on  its  100  per 
cent,  accuracy. 

This  gauge  should  be  particular- 
ly valuable  in  checking  water  ten- 
ders, as  it  may  be  installed  in  the 
main  operating  station  directly  in 
front  of  the  engineer. 


A  New 

Series  High 

Speed  Gear 

Units 


The  Farrell-Birtningham  speed  adjustment  unit, 
with  cover  removed. 


STANDARD  industrial  gear  units 
are  designed  for  use  with  elec- 
tric motors  running  at  a  mii.Ki- 
mum  speed  of  1800  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  they  are  suitable  for 
reducing  speed  but  not  for  increas- 
ing speed,  and  for  tooth  velocities 
not  exceeding  2000  feet  per  mJmite. 
When  a  gear  unit  is  required  for 
connection  to  a  steam  turbine  or 
for  any  other  purpose  where  the 
speed  of  the  pinion  shaft  is  over 
1800  revolutions  per  minute,  it  has 
been  considered  special.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Farrel-Birmingham  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  has  developed  and  stan- 
dardized a  series  of  gear  units  suit- 
able for  speeds  up  to  6000  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  powei's  from 
120  horsepower  to  2500  horsepow- 
er, with  ratios   up  to   10  to  1   for 


either  increasing  or  reducing  speed. 

Our  illustration  shows  one  of 
these  gear  units  with  the  cover  re- 
moved to  show  the  gears,  which 
are  the  Farrel-Sykes  herringbone 
continuous  tooth  type.  A  complete 
lubrication  system  is  provided,  to- 
gether with  an  oil  cooler  consist- 
ing of  a  coil  of  copper  pipe  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  gear  case.  The 
inlet  and  outlet  pipes  can  be  seen 
in  the  illustrations. 

This  new  series  of  gear  units  is 
especially  adapted  for  connecting 
diesel  or  gas  engines  to  centrifu- 
gal pumps.  The  latter  are  designed 
to  operate  at  speeds  ranging  from 
1200  to  3600  revolutions  per  minute 
and  the  larger  engines  usually  op- 
erate at  speeds  from  225  to  600 
revolutions  per  minute. 


1932  Calendars. — While  not  as 
numerous  as  other  years,  a  number 
of  firms  connected  with  the  marine 
business  have  issued  their  custom- 
ary beautiful  calendars  this  year. 
Among  those  received  at  this  office 
were : 

Columbian  Rope  Company  —  A 

beautiful  reproduction  in  colors  of 
a  painting  by  Charles  Robert  Pat- 
terson depicting  a  square  rigger 
under  full  sail  with  a  setting  of 
moonlight  playing  through  clouds 
on  the  ocean. 

The  Cooper  -  Bessemer  Corpora- 
tion.— A  well  planned  calendar  in 
six  sheets,  with  four  months  on 
each  sheet,  illustrated  by  color  pic- 
tures showing,  on  the  first  page, 
the  new  cruiser  yacht  Caro- 
line, and  on  following  pages  vari- 
ous installations  of  Cooper-Bessem- 
er engines. 

De    Laval    Pacific    Company.    A 

beautiful  calendar  in  four  panels, 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  top 
one  is  a  spirited  color  painting  en- 
titled "The  Horse  Raid."  The  other 
three  panels  contain  each  a  calen- 
dar of  one  month  of  the  year,  two 
of  them  individually  illustrated  to 
advertise  De  Laval  products. 

General  Electric  Company.  This 
is  a  large  calendar  in  twelve  sheets, 
similar  to  1931,  with  a  fine  colored 
reproduction  of  a  beautiful  color 
painting  by  Walter  L.  Greene  or 
Mott  Smith,  depicting  the  wide 
scope  in  our  present  civilization 
for  the  use  of  Electricity. 
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Tube-Turn  Welding  Fittings 


ANKW  serit's  of  fittiiiKs  for  pipe 
wt'ldiiiK  has  rect-ntly   been  an- 
nounced by  Tube-Turns,  Incor- 
porated, Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Like  all  other  Tube  Turns,  the 
new  Series  IR  fittinjfs  are  seam- 
less. They  are  made  by  the  exclu- 
sive Tube-Turn  proce.s.s,  which  pro- 
duces uniform  wall  thickness  at  all 
points,  insures  uniform  radius  and 
eliminates  all  locked-in  stress  in  the 
metal.  Like  all  other  Tube-Turns, 
the  new  series  also  has  the  same 
outside  diameter,  the  same  inside 
diameter,  and  the  same  wall  thick- 
ness and  wall  tolerance  as  the  pipe 
with  which  it  is  used.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  made  of  the 


same  material,  j^reatly  facilitates 
lining  up  and  welding. 

The  addition  of  the  new  Series 
IR  rounds  out  and  completes  the 
Tube-Turn  line,  affording  45  and 
90-degree  elbows  and  180-degree 
return-type  fittings  for  welding  in 
sizes  -'j-inch  through  20  inches  and 
in  virtually  all  the  weights  re- 
quired by  modern  piping. 

Tube-Turns,  Incorporated,  pion- 
eered fittings  for  welding  in  this 
country  and  its  product  has  been 
accepted  as  the  standard.  Series  IR 
Tube-Turns  are  carried  in  stock  by 
all  Tube-Turn  distributors.  Descrip- 
tive literature  and  prices  will  be 
sent  on  request. 


Whistling  Buoys 

for  Lighthouse 

Service 


ALTHOUGH  Cincinnati  is  a 
long  way  from  salt  water,  the 
.Stacey  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  just  completed  there  the 
last  of  a  number  of  whistling  buoys 
on  a  contract  received  from  the 
United  States  Lighthouse  Bureau. 

Shipments  have  been  made  to 
three  points  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  to  one  on  the  Pacific. 
Each  buoy  is  39  feet  tall  and 
weighs  20,050  pounds  each.  The 
buoy  is  made  up  of  a  large  cylindri- 
cal pontoon  to  which  is  hung  a 
compression  chamber  made  up  of  a 
hollow  tube  and  weight  at  the  bot- 
ton.  When  the  buoy  is  lowered  into 
the  sea  this  tube  forms  an  air  cham- 
ber and  the  motion  of  the  buoy  bob- 
bing in  the  water  causes  the  air  in 
the  chamber  to  be  compressed  and 
to  blow  a  whistle  mounted  on  the 
superstructure. 

Inside  the  pontoon  provision  ha.s 
been  made  for  the  storage  of  gas 
which  is  used  to  illuminate  the  bea- 
con. Fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pontoon  section  are  rings  for  at- 
taching the  anchor  chains.  A  super- 
structure of  structural  steel  built 
on  the  deck  of  the  pontoon  sup- 
ports the  whistle  and  beacon  light. 
Due  to  the  terrific  treatment  to 
which  these  buoys  are  subjected, 
they  are  built  unusually  strong  and 
represent  a  fine  job  of  engineering 
design. 


Above  are  ihown  ri){ht  \iTg,e  sleel  pontuont 
built    by    the    Slacry    NLinuf-icturini;    Cum- 

Kny  for  the  L'nitcd  Si.itc»  tnnlnc-cr*  M 
etnphis,  ronnc«cc.  These  ponloons  .iri' 
28  feet  in  dijinrlcr;  ^  feel  6  ini'hr>  drrp. 
They  are  used  as  flo.ilinK  supports  for 
36-inch  diameter  dredge  pipe. 

At  rt|{ht  are  sliown  two  l.iri;e  whistling 
buoys  nianuf.ic(ured  by  the  Stacey  Manu- 
factvrnK  Comp.iny  fur  the  linited  States 
lighthouse  Bureau.  These  buoys  were  built 
■I  Cincinnati  and  'hipped  by  rail  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 


The  Chas.  C.  Moore  Building  at  the  corner  of  First  and  Mission  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

Engineering  Firm  Moves  Back  Home 


CHAS.  C.  MOORE  &  CO.  was  or- 
ganized in  1895  by  Chas.  C. 
Moore,  operating  under  the 
name  of  Chas.  C.  Moore  &  Co.,  lo- 
cated at  32  First  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  and  engaged  in 
the  design  and  construction  of 
steam  power  plants  and  the  sale 
and  installation  of  high  grade 
steam  machinery  and  specialties. 

Due  to  the  expansion  of  business, 
in  1903  the  company  moved  to  the 
corner  of  First  and  Mission  Streets, 
where  they  established  modern  of- 
fices in  the  Union  Foundry  Build- 
ing, owned  by  the  Donohoe  Estate, 
which  building  covered  the  entire 
block  from  First  Street  to  Fremont 
Street.  At  this  time  the  company 
was  incorporated  under  the  corpor- 
ate name  of  Chas.  C.  Moore  &  Co. 
Engineers.  The  company  was  forc- 
ed to  abandon  these  offices  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  in  1906. 

Shortly  thereafter  this  real  es- 
tate holding,  belonging  to  the  Don- 
ohoe Estate,  was  subdivided  into 
three  parts  and  Chas.  C.  Moore  & 
Co.  Engineers  purchased  the  hold- 


ing on  the  corner  of  First  and  Mis- 
sion Streets.  A  temporary  building 
was  constructed  in  1907,  which  was 
occupied  until  1912,  when  the  com- 
pany moved  to  the  Paraffine  Paint 
Building.  On  January  1,  1915.  they 
moved  to  the  Sheldon  Building, 
where  the  company  has  since  been 
located. 

Chas.  C.  Moore  &  Co.  Engineers 
in  1920  constructed  the  present 
building  on  the  corner  of  First  and 
Mission  Streets  for  the  textile  in- 
terests. The  leases  expired  Janu- 
ary 31,  1931,  and  the  building  has 
been  entirely  renovated  and  mod- 
ernized in  every  way,  and  C.  C. 
Moore  &  Co.  Engineers  and  The 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  will  occupy 
the  entire  top  floor,  with  modern 
sales  and  engineering  offices. 
Friends  and  customers  ai'e  cordial- 
ly invited  to  visit  the  new  offices 
at  any  time. 

In  the  marine  field,  Chas.  C. 
Moore  &  Co.  Engineers  are  Pacific 
Coast  distributors  for  a  complete 
line  of  steam  specialties,  including 
the  products   of: 


The  Dampney  Company  of  America, 
The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company, 
The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Tube"  Co., 
The  Cochran  Corporation, 
The  Diamond  Power  Specialty  Com- 
pany, and 
The  Lagonda  Manufacturing  Co. 

Old  San  Franciscans  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  reclaiming  for 
steam  engineering  of  the  corner  of 
First  and  Mission  Streets.  It  was 
on  this  corner  that  Peter  Donahue 
established  his  pioneer  foundry  in 
the  "good  old  days  of  '49."  Later 
the  firm  of  Prescott  and  Scott  ex- 
panded the  pioneer  effort  into  a 
famous  engineering  partnership 
that  was  responsible  for  much  of 
the  great  mining  machinery  of  the 
Sixties  and  Seventies.  Here  in  1881 
was  born  the  Union  Iron  Works,  in- 
corporated to  establish  steel  ship- 
building on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Dur- 
ing the  late  Eighties  and  most  of 
the  Nineties,  that  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco immediately  surr  o  u  n  d  i  n  g 
First  and  Mission  was  one  of  the 
busiest  industrial  areas  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 
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Stirrup 
Pivoted 
Sidelights 


THE  Stirrup  type  of  pivoted 
sidt'liRht.  developed  by  the  Brit- 
ish firm  of  J.  Stone  and  Com- 
pany. Ueptford.  i.s  now  manufactur- 
ed and  distributed  in  the  United 
States  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  which  is  installing  the 
lights  on  the  four  new  Panama 
Mail  liners  now  building  at  the 
plant  of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
&  Dry  Dock  Company. 

Our  illustration  shows  one  of 
these  lights  in  the  open  and  in  the 
closed  position.  This  fitting  is 
known  as  the  "Stirrup"  sidelight 
because  its  operating  handle — its 
principal  feature — is  shaped  some- 
what like  a  stirrup. 

It  consists  of  two  main  parts,  the 
glass-holder  and  the  fixed  frame  in 
which  it  pivots.  To  ensure  water- 
tightness,  a  rubber  seating  ring  ia 
fitted  into  an  inwardly  projecting 
rim  on  the  inboard  side  of  the  fixed 
frame,  so  that  as  the  pressure  of 
water  on  the  outboard  side  of  the 
glass-holder  increases,  the  greater 
becomes  the  pressure  on  the  rub- 
ber seating,  thereby  resulting  in  in- 
creased watertightness. 

To  open  this  sidelight  the  glass- 
holder  is  moved  outwards  (that  is 
outboard)  and  away  from  the  rub- 
ber seating  ring  by  means  of  a 
semicircular  stirrup-shaped  handle, 
which  is  pulled  forward  and  swung 
completely  across  the  light  in  a 
semicircular  movement — this  in  turn 
operates,  simultaneously,  cams  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sidelight, 


plied  to  Huch  widely  varied  uses  a« 
lubrication,  gum  manufacture, 
electric  wiring  conduitn.  automo- 
bile exhaust  pipes,  radiator  ho»e. 
shielding  airplane  radio,  hydraulic 
and  airbrake  systems,  and  <»il  burn- 
ers. It  has  withstood  pressures  of 
10.000  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
and  temperatures  of  over  500  de- 
grees. 


each  cam  carrying  a  pivot  of  the 
glass  holder.  When  the  stirrup 
handle  completes  its  travel,  that  is 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  fixed 
frame,  the  glass-holder  is  free  to 
pivot. 

By  a  short  return  pull  or  forward 
movement  of  the  stirrup  handle  the 
glass-holder  can  be  locked  in  any 
pivoted  position,  this  locking  being 
obtained  by  the  subsequent  wedg- 
ing of  the  outer  edge  of  the  glass 
holder  against  the  smaller  diameter 
of  the  inner  edge  of  the  frame.  In 
the  event  of  it  not  being  desired  to 
lock  the  glass-holder  in  its  pivoted 
position  the  stirrup  handle  is  re- 
tained in  the  "open"  position;  i.e. 
flush  with  the  frame,  thus  leaving 
the  glass-holder  free  to  pivot. 

To  close  the  sidelight  the  stirrup 
handle  is  pulled  forward  and  swung 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  fixed 
frame  —  this  action  brings  the 
glass-holder  forward  to  the  seating 
ring  and  locks  it  in  a  water-tight 
position. 

The  stirrup  handle  can  be  made 
to  operate  either  right  to  left  for 
opening  and  left  to  right  for  clos- 
ing or  vice  versa.  The  glass  holder 
can  easily  be  removed  for  reglazing 
without  disturbing  the  fixed  frame. 
Its  neatness  of  appearance,  ease 
of  handling,  and  freedom  from 
clips  and  similar  fastenings  make 
this  fitting  a  desirable  sidelight  for 
all  locations  where  the  pivoted  type 
can  be  used. 


New  Seamless 
and  Flexible 
Metallic  Tubing 

A  SEAMLESS,    flexible    metallic 
tubing,   which,    it    is    claimed, 
will  find  an  important  place  in 
practically  every  industry,  has  just 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Bendix  Aviation  Corporation. 
The  Bendix  hose    has    been    ap- 


Fig.  I 

Sectional  view  ihowing  con«n»c- 
tion  o(  ihc  new   BrndiK  tubing. 


Fig.  2 

Four  of  the  many  type»  of  outer 
protection  used  on  the  new  Ben- 
dix flexible  tubing. 


The  hose  is  seamless  from  the  tip 
of  one  fitting  to  the  tip  of  the  fit- 
ting at  the  opposite  end  because  the 
fittings  are  brazed  or  welded,  form- 
ing an  integral  part  of  the  hose. 
This  construction  prevents  leaks 
developing  in  the  hose  and  breaks 
occurring  between  the  hose  and  its 
fittings. 

Made  of  special  bronze  alloy 
seamless  pipe,  the  Bendix  hose  is 
corrugated  in  round-thread  single 
lead  deep  wall  form  and  does  not 
contain  welded,  brazed,  or  inter- 
locked joints.  A  protective  casing, 
braided  from  copper,  is  designed  to 
cover  the  hose  with  either  one,  two, 
or  three  layers,  depending  on  the 
pressure  the  hose  must  withstand. 
As  a  protection  against  mechanical 
damage  to  the  braid  covering  and  to 
distribute  the  flexing  action,  the 
manufacturer  recommends  u.se  of 
an  interlocked,  unpacked  galvaniz- 
ed steel  casing  over  all. 

This  new  product  is  being  made 
by  the  Bendix  Stromberg  Carburet- 
or Company  and  orders  for  3.000.- 

000  feet  for  1932  delivery  are  said 
to  have  been  received  prior  to  for- 
mal announcement.  The  hose  is  be- 
ing manufactured  at  present  with 
internal  diameters  of  3  16.  1  4.  3  8. 

1  2.  3  4.  and  1  inch,  but  engineers 
declare  it  can  be  made  in  practical- 
Iv  any  size  desired. 


American  Shipbuilding 


Edited  by  H.  C.  McKinnon 


Atlantic  Coastwise  Steamship  Launched 


The  new  steamship  Saint  John, 
the  first  of  two  express  coastal  lin- 
ers being  built  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,- 
000  each  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany for  the  United  States-Cana- 
dian Service  of  the  Eastern  Steam- 
ship Lines  of  New  York,  was 
launched  on  January  9  amid  fitting 
ceremonies  and  a  distinguished 
gathering  of  persons.  Mrs.  Robert 
G.  Stone,  wife  of  a  director  of  the 
Lines,  was  the  sponsor. 

A  sister  ship,  the  -Acadia,  will 
soon  be  launched  from  the  same 
yard.  Not  only  do  these  two  high 
speed  passenger  and  freight  ships 
mark  further  evidence  of  the  stim- 
ulus given  to  Amei-ican  shipping  by 
the  Jones-White  Act,  but  they  rep- 
resent fruition  of  a  building 
program  undertaken  by  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Lines  during  the  last 
eight  years  to  modernize  their 
fleets  with  the  most  luxurious  and 
efficient  vessels  in  the  coastwise 
trade  North  of  Hatteras. 

They  will  operate  in  the  Boston- 
St.  John  and  New  York-Yarmouth 
services  under  terms  of  a  mail  con- 
tract awarded  to  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Lines  by  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department.  A 
construction  loan  was  granted  by 
the  Shipping  Board  as  a  further 
aid  for  these  two  ships. 

Designed  by  Theodore  E.  Ferris, 
the  well  known  naval  architect,  the 
Saint  John  is  a  vessel  of  the  3-deck 
complete  superstructure  type,  with 
continuous  bridge  deck.  She  has  a 
cruiser  stern  and  bulbous  bow  with 
the  stem  raked  forward,  and  a  com- 
plete double  bottom.  Being  an  ex- 
press passenger  and  freight  ship, 
she  has  twin  screws  that  will  drive 
her  at  a  speed  of  21  knots,  about 
11,400  shaft  horsepower  (maxi- 
mum) being  developed  by  four  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  water  tube  boilers 
fitted  with  Todd  fuel  oil  burners, 
and  two  sets  of  single  reduction 
geared  compound  turbines  of  the 
Newport  News-Parsons  type  work- 
ing under  a  pressure  of  375  pounds 
and  a  temperature  of  650  degrees 


Fahrenheit  at  the  boilers. 

She  can  accommodate  745  pas- 
sengers, 87  of  which  are  in  free 
berth  travel,  and  has  159,000  cubic 
feet  of  space  available  for  cargo. 

All  deck  auxiliaries  and  most  of 
the  engine  room  auxiliaries  are 
electrically  driven,  the  exceptions 
being  a  number  of  steam-driven  en- 
gine room  pumps.  Practically  all  of 
the  galley  equipment  is  electric  al- 
so; but  steam  is  used  throughout 
the  ship  for  heating  purposes.  Bas- 
ed on  a  total  of  10,000  shaft  horse- 
power and  28^2  inches  of  vacuum, 
the  fuel  consumption  rate  is  ex- 
pected to  be  well  below  0.80  pound 
of  oil  per  horsepower  per  hour  for 
all  purposes. 

Electric  power  for  the  aux- 
iliaries is  provided  by  three  250- 
kilowatt,  240-volt,  steam  turbine 
driven,  direct  -  current,  General- 
Electric  generating  sets  operating 
on  a  condensing  water  rate  of  16^2 
pounds  per  hour.  There  will  also  be 
a  transformer  for  use  of  alternat- 
ing shore  current. 

The  main  particulars  of  the  Saint 
John  are  as  follows: 


Length,  overall 

402'  9" 

Length,  B.P. 

387'  0" 

Beam,  molded 

61'  0" 

Depth,  molded 

29'  9 " 

Maximum  load  draft 

20'  0" 

Designed  service  load  draft 

18' 0" 

Designed  S.H.P.  at  168  r.p.m 

.     9500 

Bronze  propellers,  diameter 

about 

12'  9" 

Service  soeed,  knots 

18 

Consumption  per  day,  tons. 

about 

60 

Deadweight  capacity  on  20', 

about 

2200 

Deadweight  capacity  on  18', 

about 

1200 

Gross  tonnage,  approximately    5500 

Net  tonnage,  approximately 

3300 

Cargo  capacity,  cubic  feet. 

about 

159,000 

Bunker  capacity,  oil,  tons  784 

Fresh  water  capacity,  tons  704 

Passenger  capacity  745 

Crew,  officers  and  men  178 

The  three  hull  decks  —  lower, 
main,  and  upper — are  fully  plated, 
the  bridge  and  promenade  decks 
are  partially  plated,  and  the  boat 
deck  and  tops  of  houses  are  a  tongue 
and  groove  joiner  deck  covered 
with  canvas  with  felt  laid  under. 
Various  parts  of  the  decks  are  stif- 
fened for  gun  foundations  as  ap- 
proved  by   the    Navy   Department. 


View  of  the  Steamship  Saint  John  on  the  ways  of  the  Newport  News  shipyards 
ready  fcr  launching. 
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All  deck  houses  are  of  steel  except 
the  wooden  boatdeck  house  which 
will  bv  paneled  with  Vehi.sote  and 
teak.  From  the  top  of  the  boatdeck 
house  to  the  bottom  coumini?  of  the 
promenade  deck  house  there  is  an 
1  \|i.iii.sion  joint  to  relieve  the  .sup- 
I  rstructure  of  working  strains. 

Subdivision  of  the  hull  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  requirements  of  the  1929 
Kules  of  the  International  Confer- 
lice  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  There 
ire  9  transverse  water-tight  bulk- 
heads txtended  to  the  upper  deck 
-the  forepeak  bulkhead  carrying 
up  to  the  forecastle  deck — forming 
fen  compartments  and  making  this 
>hip  a  two-compartment  vessel. 

Only  one  grade  of  oassengers  will 
be  carried  in  the  266  rooms,  which 
are  arranged  as  follows:  14  suite 
moms  with  all  conveniences;  15 
rooms  with  toilet,  shower  and  twin 
beds;  12  rooms  with  toilet  and 
shower;  4  rooms  with  toilet  and 
twin  beds:  32  rooms  with  toilet;  95 
three-berth  staterooms;  and  94 
double-berth  staterooms.  On  the  up- 
ner  deck  forward  are  the  main  din- 
ing saloon  and  pantry,  with  pur- 
ser's office  abaft.  Forward  on  the 
promenade  deck  is  the  library  and 
writing  room;  and  aft  are  the 
lounge  and  music  room,  smoking 
room,  ballroom,  verandah  cafe,  and 
open  deck  space.  On  the  boat  deck 
are  uuarters  for  the  deck  and  en- 
gineer officers,  and  petty  officers. 
Down  below  on  the  main  deck  are 
quarters  for  firemen,  waiters,  and 
the  colored  crew.  The  deck  crew  is 
forward  on  the  upper  deck.  Passen- 
ger quarters  are  practically  every- 
where else. 

Complete  mechanical  ventilation 
of  all  passenger  and  crew  spaces  is 
provided  by  various  supply  and  ex- 
haust .systems  with  some  25  motor 
driven  fans. 

A  considerable  amount  of  Haske- 
lite  paneling  is  used. 

Kearfott  all  metal  vertical  slid- 
ing windows  are  used  for  the  en- 
closed promenade  and  in  the  bridge 
and  promenade  deck  houses.  As  is 
usual,  in  all  new  American  ships, 
the  vessel  will  be  rat-proofed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  The  various  steward's  cold 
storage  rooms  will  contain  about 
4000  cubic  feet  to  be  cooled  by  the 
ship's  two  raotor-d  riven  6-ton 
Brun.swick  -  Kroeschell  ammonia 
compressors. 

For  fire  protection  there  are 
complete  Rich  fire  detecting  and 
Lux  fire  extinguishing  systems,  an 
automatic     fire    alarm    system     in 
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each  compartment  and  stateroom, 
and  steam  smothering  lines  for  car- 
go compartment.  In  addition 
thwartship  steel  fire  screen  bulk- 
heads with  sliding  doors  are  fitted 
on  all  pa.ssenger  decks.  Watertight 
bulkhead  doors  of  the  electrically 
operated  sliding  type  and  of  the 
hinged  type  will  be  fitted  in  various 
main  bulkheads. 

Other  special  equipment  of  the 
most  modern  type  will  include  an 
R.C.A.  radio  equipment  and  photo- 
phone,  complete  telephone  system 
for  passenger  use,  ship's  intercom- 
municating systems,  a  Fathometer, 
radio  direction  finder,  Sperrj*  gyro- 
compass and  mechanical  steering 
gear,  an  automatic  steam  chime 
whistle,  one  18-inch  30.000,000- 
beam  candlepower  Sperry  search- 
light, and  two  Sperrj'  incandescent 
searchlights. 


River  Vessel  Planned. — Plans  are 
expected  to  he  announced  by  the 
first  of  February  by  the  Harkins 
Transportation  Company  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  for  the  construction 
of  a  passenger  and  freight  river 
vessel  for  operation  between  Port- 
land and  Astoria.  This  company 
took  delivery  last  June  from  the  Al- 
bina  Engine  and  Machine  Works  of 
Portlind  of  the  motorship  L.  P. 
Hosford,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
new  motorship  will  be  similar  to 
this.  The  L.  P.  Hosford  is  160  ft. 
long  and  is  powered  by  an  8-cylind- 
er  500-brake  horsepower  Atlas  dies- 
el  engine.  She  has  accommt)dations 
for  50  passengers  in  19  staterooms 
and  a  large  number  of  day  passeng- 
ers. She  is  unusually  well  equipped 
to  handle  freight,  being  fitted  with 
a  Barlow  elevator  to  enable  rapid 
loading  of  freight  at  any  stage  of 
the  river.  L.  P.  Hosford  is  president 
and  manager  of  the  company. 
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Wash.,  for  the  Department  of  Inter- 
ior for  heavy  duty  out  of  Ketchi- 
kan and  Juneau,  under  the  Bureau 
of  Forestr.v.  The  builder  was 
awarded  the  contract  on  a  low  bid 
of  $12,800.  She  will  have  a  breadth 
over  frame  of  14  ft.  and  depth  of 
7  ft.,  molded,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  full  diesel  engine  developing 
75  horsepower  at  650  revolutions 
per  minute.  Bids  were  handled  by 
J.  R.  Ummel,  purchasing  agent  and 
office  manager  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  at  Seattle. 


Alaska  Vessel  Launched.  —  The 

North  Star,  the  fine  new  motorship 
building  at  the  Berg  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Seattle,  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of 
Interior,  for  Alaska  service,  was 
launched  January  18.  The  vessel 
will  replace  the  old  steamer  Boxer, 
veteran  of  many  years'  service.  She 
will  cost  about  $400,000  when  com- 
pleteil. 

The  North  Star  has  the  following 
dimensions:  Length  between  per- 
pendiculars. 210  ft.;  molded  beam, 
41  ft.;  molded  depth,  21  ft.  6  in.; 
loaded  draft,  IG  ft.  She  is  of  wood- 
en construction,  and  of  specially 
strong  framing  and  sheathing  to 
withstand  contact  with  ice  floes. 
She  will  be  powered  by  a  1500 
horsepower  Mcintosh  &  Seymour 
diesel  engine,  guaranteed  to  drive 
the  vessel  at  14  knots  speed. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pullen,  of  Jun- 
eau, daughter  of  the  manager  of 
the  Alaska  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany and  student  of  the  University 
of  Washingtoti.  was  the  sponsor. 
The  launching  ceremony  was  atten- 
ded by  Governor  George  M.  Parks 
of  Alaska.  Captain  S.  T.  L.  Whit- 
lam  will  command  the  new  motor- 
ship,  which  is  scheduled  to  make 
her  first  cruise  this  summer. 


B«mt    Building  Contract    I^t. — A 

55-ft.   ranger  boat   will  be  built  by 
the  J.  M.  Martinac  &  Co.,  Tacoma. 

7* 


Repair  Job. — The  Albina  Engine 
&  Machine  Works.  Portland,  Ore., 
was  awarded  contract  for  repairs  to 
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the  Blue  Star  Line  steamer  Viking 
Star,  the  work  costing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $33,000.  The  vessel  suf- 
fered extensive  damage  early  in 
January,  when  her  stern  swung  in- 
to a  submerged  object  after  the 
ship  had  dropped  anchor  at  Fales 
Landing  in  the  fog.  She  had  already 
taken  on  a  fair  amount  of  cargo 
and  may  have  to  be  unloaded  be- 
fore work  of  repairing  can  proceed. 


River  Ferry  Ordered. — The  Mult- 
nomah County  (Oregon)  Highway 
Department,  Geo.  W.  Buck,  road- 
master  and  county  engineer,  recent- 
ly awarded  contract  to  Erickson  & 
Klepp,  Rainier,  Oregon,  for  the 
construction  of  a  double-end,  die- 
sel-powered  ferryboat  on  a  low  bid 
of  $6610.  The  Atlas-Imperial  Die- 
sel Engine  Company  was  awarded 
contract  for  the  30-horsepower  die- 
sel  engine  installation  on  a  bid  of 
$3896.30.  The  boat  is  for  operation 
between  the  mainland  and  Sauvies 
Island  across  the  Willamette 
Slought  and  runs  on  a  cable.  She 
will  be  80  ft.  long,  26  ft.  wide,  the 
hull  being  of  wooden  construction. 
She  will  replace  the  old  ferry  Ev- 
ans, which  will  be  scrapped  when 
the  new  boat  is  completed. 


Motorship  Planned.  —  According 
to  reports  from  New  York,  the  Am- 
erican South  African  Line,  39 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  has 
asked  for  bids  for  the  construction 
of  a  motorship  for  operation  with 
the  motorship  City  of  New  York 
and  to  be  similar  to  that  vessel. 
The  City  of  New  York,  which  was 
built  in  1930,  is  470  ft.  8  inches 
long  overall,  61  ft.  6  in.  beam,  and 
37  ft.  depth,  and  is  of  14,950  tons 
displacement.  She  is  powered  by 
two  4-cylinder  Sun-Doxford  oppos- 
ed-piston diesel  engines,  developing 
a  shaft  horsepower  of  5400. 


To  Recondition  Freighters. — The 

Black  Diamond  Steamship  Corp.,  39 
Broadway,  New  York,  operator  of 
the  American  Diamond  Line,  is  re- 
ported to  have  submitted  to  the 
Shipping  Board  its  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  reconditioning  of 
five  freighters  of  this  fleet.  The 
vessels  will  be  altered  to  bring  the 
freighters  more  up  to  date,  to  de- 
crease operating  costs,  and  to  in- 
crease their  speed  from  10  to  13 
knots. 


Roberts,  operated  by  the  American 
Steamship  Company  of  Buffalo, 
are  being  converted  to  self-unload- 
ers  at  the  yards  of  the  American 
Ship  Building  Company  of  Cleve- 
land. 


Patrol  Boat  for  New  York. — Bids 
were  opened  last  month  by  the  Su- 
pervisor of  New  York  iHarbor,  39 
Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  for 
the  construction  of  a  121-ft.  steel 
hull,  diesel-driven  patrol  boat. 


Reconditioning  Passenger  Accom- 
modations.— The  Moore  &  McCor- 
mack  Company,  5  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  received  bids  for  recon- 
ditioning four  Hog  Island  type 
freighters  of  the  Santic  Line  to 
provide  accommodations  for  pas- 
sengers. George  C.  Sharp,  30 
Church  Street,  New  York,  has  pre- 
pared the  plans  and  specifications. 
In  addition,  it  is  planned  to  provide 
refrigerated  cargo  capacity  of  18,- 
000  cubic  feet  and  additional  cold 
storage  space  for  ship's  stores. 


Towboat    Construction   Contract. 

— The  Camulette  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Inc.,  Slidell,  Louisiana,  has  been 
awarded  contract  by  the  Louisiana 
Texas  Waterways  Corp.,  408  Mari- 
time Building,  New  Orleans,  La., 
for  the  construction  of  two  steel, 
diesel-powered,  tunnel-screw  tow- 
boats,  to  be  100  feet  long,  24  feet 
wide,  and  4  feet  deep.  This  yard  al- 
so has  an  order  from  the  same  com- 
pany for  building  ten  steel  barges, 
120  by  28  by  7  feet  dimensions. 


Two  Dredges  for  Army  Engin- 
eers.— Bids  will  be  opened  Febru- 
ary 5  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  2834  Muni- 
tions Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  construction  of  one  or  two 
stern-wheel  steam-driven  20-inch 
pipe  line  dredges  for  the  Engineer- 
ing Depot  at  St.  Louis.  The  dimen- 
sions will  be  200  ft.  molded  length; 
47  ft.  10  in.  molded  beam;  8  ft. 
molded  depth. 


Lake  Vessels  to  be  Converted.  — 

The  freighters  T.  H.  Wickwire,  Jr., 
Louis  R.  Davidson,  and  William  T. 


Fireboat  Completed  for  Vancou- 
ver.— The  Vancouver  (British  Col- 
umbia) Harbour  Commission  has 
put  into  operation  the  fireboat  Or- 
ion. The  Orion  was  formerly  a 
whaling  schooner  and  she  was  re- 
conditioned and  converted  by  the 
North  Vancouver  Ship  Repairs, 
Ltd.  She  has  a  length  of  94.1  ft.  be- 
tween   perpendiculars,    breadth    of 
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17.4  ft.,  and  molded  depth  of  10.6 
ft.  She  is  a  single  deck,  steel  screw 
steamer  propelled  by  triple  expan- 
sion steam  engines,  and  was  built 
at  Oslo,  Norway,  in  1904.  She  has 
been  equipped  with  steam  pumps, 
connected  to  her  main  steam  plant, 
rated  2000  imperial  gallons  per 
minute  capacity  at  90  pounds  pres- 
sure; and  gasoline  engine  driven 
pumps  of  about  5000  imperial  gal- 
lons capacity  at  120  pounds  pres- 
sure. She  has  been  equipped  with 
two  6-cylinder  Vivian  gasoline  en- 
gines to  operate  these  latter  pumps. 
The  gas  engines  were  supplied  by 
the  Vivian  Gas  Engine  Works  of 
Vancouver,  a  fast  growing  concern 
in  this  territory,  and  the  pumps  are 
two-stage,  centrifugal  type,  manu- 
factured by  Pump  &  Power,  Ltd., 
of  Vancouver.  The  vessel  has  a 
speed  of  11  knots  and  her  pumps 
supply  water  for  fire  fighting  pur- 
poses at  volumes  and  pressures 
said  to  compare  favorably  with  all 
the  latest  fireboats  built  by  various 
ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 


New   Construction  Bids.  —  The 

firm  of  Henry  J.  Gielow  Co.,  Inc., 
Z5  West  43rd  Street,  New  York,  is 
said  to  have  prepared  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction 
of  a  120-ft.  steel  schooner  yacht  for 
which  bids  have  been  asked  from 
shipyards. 

This  firm  is  also  reported  to  have 
received  bids  from  shipyards  for 
the  construction  of  a  diesel  tow- 
boat  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
of  Detroit  to  be  80  ft.  long.  . 


Reconditioning  Loans  Authorized. 

— The  Shipping  Board  December 
22  approved  the  application  of  the 
Waterman  Steamship  Corporation, 
a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, for  loans  from  the  construc- 
tion loan  fund,  to  be  used  in  the  re- 
modeling, improving  and  equipping 
the  steamships  Afoundria,  Maiden 
Creek,  West  Hika,  and  Topa  Topa, 
a  separate  loan  to  be  made  on  each 
vessel  not  to  exceed  three-fourths 
of  the  cost  and  not  to  exceed  $58,- 
545.75  each  on  the  Afoundria  and 
Maiden  Creek,  and  $54,544.25  each 
on  the  West  Hika  and  Topa  Topa. 

These  vessels,  on  which  the  re- 
modeling and  improving  is  propo-s- 
ed,  are  part  of  the  fleet  which  oper- 
ates as  the  Mobile  Oceanic  Line, 
which  was  sold  by  the  Shipping 
Board  to  the  Waterman  Steamship  , 
Corporation  under  sales  agreement 
dated  September  14,  1931. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the  Leading 
Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  January  i,  19^2 


Pacific  Coast 


BERG  SHIPBUILDING  CO.. 

foot  of  26th  Ave.,  N.W.,  Seattle,  Wn. 

Not  nimrd.  wooden  hull,  pajscngcr  and 
CI'  '  ip  for  U.  S.  Dept.  o?  Inter- 

1.'  Indian  Affairs,  Bell  St.  Ter- 

ni:'  for     Alaska     Service;     210 

L.Br,  41  molded  beam;  21'6"  molded 
depth;  16  loaded  draft;  HOO  HP.  Mcln- 
toth  &'  Seymour  die«el  eng.;  14  knots  speed: 
launch  1/18/32  est. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  ic  DRY 
DOCK  CO., 
Oakland,   Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 

Marshall  C.  Harris,  hull  26,  suction 
dredge  for  American  Dredging  Co.,  San 
Prmncisco;  HO  LB  P.;  "41!  beam;  12  depth; 
keel  1 1/23/31. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 

Bremerton,    Wash. 

Astoria,  light  crui.ser  CL-J4  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  9/1/30;  deliver  4/1/33  est. 

Worden,  D.D.  352,  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
er for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long,  35  knots 
speed. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 

Mare  Island,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  light  cruiser  CL-38  for 
United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; keel  9/1/31. 


Pacific  Coast  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 

Ltd.,    Union    Plant 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs: 
•tmrs.  Nora,  La  Placentia,  Ernest  H.  Meyer, 
Hardanger,  Admiral  Peoples,  Point  Ancha, 
President  Pierce,  Maunalei,  Lubrico,  Penn- 
•ylvani.i  President  Monroe,  California. 
Frr  1.  Manukai,  Sononi,!.  Malolo, 

ni  dard.  .^dmlf.ll  M.iscr,  Haw- 

aiij  Richluhc,     Bcul.ih,   fircboat 

Dcniii*  T.  Sullivan,  barges  Santa  Paul,  State 
No.  4.  Place  tail  shaft  in  engine  room 
brackets  and  repair  2  sections  whistle  pipe: 
•.§.  Tamaha  Braie  copper  pipe,  etc.:  stmr. 
Mojave.  Repairs  to  armature;  stmr.  San 
Angclo.  Elec.  weld  2  vent  trunks:  stmr. 
Tcjon.  Misc.  engine  repairs:  m.s.  Otokia. 
Make  and  furnish  1  bronze  intermediate 
•Cop  valve  disk:  stmr.  Trojan  Star.  Misc. 
repairs:  fish  boats  Geneva  and  New  Mon- 
terey, m  J.  Adellcs,  launch  Excellent,  stmr. 
Guerrero,  Limon,  Saramacca,  Point  Sur, 
San  Mateo,  Point  Ancha,  Suriname,  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,'  La  Pcria,  stm.  schr:  Esther 
Johnson,  Vanguard. 


L,\KE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Seattle,  Wn. 

Remodeling  and  installing  new  diesel  en- 
gine: Ferry  Chippewa.  Engine  repairs:  fer- 
ryboats Olympic,  Quilcene. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY, 

Oakland,  Calif. 

General  alterations  and  install  new  en- 
gine: pilot  yacht  Zodiac.  Drydock,  repair 
hull:  barge  Maltha.  Drydock,  clean,  paint: 
Nordanger  (also  drew  both  tail  shafts,  re- 
uk'ood  bearings,  caulked  and  welded  misc.  nv- 
ets  if'  .scamv),ss  Montanan  (.iKd  mr-c  bnil- 
cr  repairs),  cutter  Northland  (  i 
ed  sea  valves).  Dauntless.  Miiv 
drew  tail  shaft,  rewoodcd  bc.ir  I 

misc.  rivets  and  seam),  stmr.  Sanla  Tircsa 
(also  misc.  voyage  repairs),  tug  Virgil  G. 
Bogue  (also  drew  tail  shaft,  other  misc. 
repairs),  stmr.  Stuart  Dollar  (also  misc.  re- 
pairs), m  s.  Missourian  (also  voyage  re- 
pairs). Drydock  for  survey:  Saginaw,  barge 
Yankee.  Drydocked,  cleaned,  painted:  Lake 
Frances. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK 

at  SHIPYARD, 

Prince  Rupert,  B.  C. 

Punched  and  brushed  boiler  tubes  and 
cleaned  out  back  ends  of  combustion  cham- 
bers: stmr.  Canadian  Seigneur.  Misc.  hull 
and  machinery  repairs  not  requiring  dock- 
ing:  14  fishing  boats.   31   commercial  jobs. 

U  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wash. 
Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  West  Vir- 
ginia, Colorado,  Dent,  Roper.  Misc.  re- 
pairs incidental  to  operation  as  district 
craft:  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Swallow,  Chal- 
lenge. Pa\^tucket,  Sotoyomo. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath.  Maine 

Aletes,  hull  138.  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  190  L  O  A.  154  L.W  L  ;  26 
beam;  two  SOO  B  H  P.  Bessemer  dieselt; 
keel  6/10/30;  launched  4/10/31;  deliver 
1/15/32  est. 

Hull  1 48,  twin  screw,  steel  patrol  boat  for 
U.S.  Oast  Guard;  165  ft.  long:  diesel  eng.: 
keel  5/6/31;  launched  11/28/31;  deliverMj 
12/24/51. 

Daphne,  hull  149,  same  ai  above;  keel 
5/9/31;  dehver   1/9  32  est. 

Calypso,  hull  1 50,  same  as  above;  keel 
5/14/31;  launch  1  27/32  est.;  deliver 
2/12/32  est. 

Hermes  hull  151.  same  as  above;  keel 
5/20/31;  dehvered  3/9/32  est. 

Hull  152,  same  as  above;  keel  7/22/31; 
deliver  4/3/32  est. 

Perseus,   hull    153,   same  as   above:    keel 


9/15/31;  dehver  4/28/32  est 

Dewey,  hull  154,  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat 
Destroyer  No.  349  for  U.  S.  Navy;  34« 
ft    long;   35  knots  speed. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION.  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Ma«. 

Northampton,  light  cruiser  CL-26,  for 
United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  duplacc- 
ment;  launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-33,  same 
as  above;  deliver  8/15/32  est. 

Mariposa,  hull  1440,  steeel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  632' 
length;  79'  beam;  22,000  gr.  tons;  20"/2 
knots;  3  steam  turbines;  22.000  S.H  P.;  12 
W.  T  boilers;  launched  7/18/31;  delivered 
12/14/31. 

Monterey,  hull  1441,  sister  to  above; 
launched  10/12/31. 

Lurhne.  hull  1447.  sister  to  above. 

Antigua,  hull  1444.  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A  ;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  17</2  knots  speed; 
10.940  tons  displacement;  7200  gr.  tons 
turbo-clcaric  propulsion;  10.500  I.H.P.; 
launched  11/28/31. 

Quirigua,  hull  1445,  sister  to  above; 
launch  11/14/31  est. 

Veragua,  hull  1446,  sister  to  above; 
launch   12/12/31   est. 

Farragut,  torpedo  boat  destroyer  No.  348, 
for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long;  35  knots 
speed. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORP., 

LTD.. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hull    4288.    coastwise    diesel    oil    tanker 

for  Standard  Transportation  Co.,  262x45x15 

ft.,   Mcintosh  if  Seymour  dicsels.  launched 

II   5/JI. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  LTD., 
Collingwood.   Ontario 

Purchasing  Agent:   E.  Podmore. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  hull  87.  hydrographic 
survey  vessel  for  Canadian  Government:  214 
L  B  P.;  36  beam;  12  mi.  loaded  speed:  twin 
screw.  TE  engs  ;  1200  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers.  1  3'6  "  diam  :  keel  8 '12/31 

Repairs:  Bottom  damage,  tail  shaft  in- 
spection, etc  :  stmr.  Windsolite.  Tail  shaft 
inspection,  etc:  stmr  lociJite.  Bottom 
damage,  tail  shaft  inspection,  and  sundry 
general   repairs:   stmrs    Imperoyal,   CUnatco 

DEFOE  BOAT  4:  MOTOR  ^'ORKS 
Bay  Gly,  Michigan 

Purchasing  .\gent:  W.   E    Whitchouse. 

Not  named,  hull  149.  cutter  for  U.  S. 
Cottt  Guard;  165  LB  P  ;  36  beam:  13  load- 
ed draft;  15  MPH;  960  D  W.T  ;  geared 
turbine;  1500  SHP;  2  WT  boilers;  keel 
12/15/31  est  ;  launch  4/15/32  est.;  deliver 
10/1/32  est. 
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DRAVO  CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  9V5-997  ind.,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock;  2  delivered. 

Hulls  1086  to  1115,  ind.,  30  hopper-type 
steel  coal  barges;  for  stock;  175  x  26  x  11 
ft.;  29  delivered. 

Hulls  1129-1130  ind.,  two  32-inch  steel 
suction  dredges  for  U.S.  Engineers  Office, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  214x46x9'5";  two  TE 
steam  engs.;  1200  H.P. 

Hull  1134,  one  24-in.  steel  suction  dredge 
for  U.  S.  Eng.  Office,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hulls  1135-1136,  two  steel  side  dump 
scows  for  Contracting  Dept.,   115x28x7'6". 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS, 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Self-propelled,  16-inch  suction,  pipe-line 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss.;  deliver  May/32  est. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    flc    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchaiing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Santa  Rosa,  hull  121,  combination  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer  for  Panama  Mai. 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco  (W.  R. 
Grace  6?  Co.,  subsidiary),  484  L.B.P.;  72 
beam;  26'1"  loaded  draft;  18.5  knots  loaded 
speed;  7150  D.W.T.;  12,600  I.H.P.  tur- 
bines; 2  boilers;  keel  6/22/31;  launch  Feb./ 
32  est. 

Santa  Paula,  hull  122,  sister  to  above; 
keel  8/4/31;  launch  Apr./32  est. 

Santa  Lucia,  hull  123,  sister  to  above  for 
Grace  Steamship  Co.,  New  York;  keel 
9/28/31;  launch  June/32  est. 

Santa  Elena,  hull  124,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb./32  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS   K   DOCK 
COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Mark  Twain,  hull  1691,  river  tow- 
boat  for  Inland  Waterways  Corp.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  196  ft.  L.O.A.;  42  molded 
beam;  6  molded  depth;  1000  H.P.  comp. 
condensing  eng.;  keel  4/28/31;  launched 
8/29/31,  deliver  12/21/31  est. 

Not  named,  one  inspector  boat  for  U.  S. 
Engineers  Office,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  138 
by  30  by  5  ft. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO.. 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

Five  cargo  barges  for  Inland  Water- 
ways Corp.;  230  x  45  x   11  ft.;  3  delivered. 

Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  dredge,  for 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Washington,  D.C.; 
260  X  50  X  8'6''. 

Captain  William  Clark,  same  as  above. 

One  steel  derrick  boat  hull  for  Federal 
Steel  Co.;  28  x  65  x  5'9". 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY, 
Midland,  Penn. 

Eight  floating  steel  ca'ssons  for  Founda- 
tion Co.;  6  delivered. 

Two  steel  barges,  for  U.  S.  Government, 
40  X  14  X  3'6". 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Purchasing  Agent.  R.  L.   Baldwin. 

Hull  260,  dredge  for  stock;  140  x  36  x 
9';  keel   11/16/31;  launch   1/11/32  est. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  New*,  Va. 
Purchasing    Agent:    Jas.    Plummet,    90 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City  . 


Talamanca,  hull  344,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  17'/2  knots  speed; 
10.940  tons  displacement;  turbo-electric  pro- 
pulsion; 10,500  I.H.P.;  keel  2/2/31; 
launched  8/15/31;  delivered  12/12/31. 

Segovia,  hull  345,  sister  to  above;  keel 
3/9/31;  launched  8/15/31. 

Chiriqui,  hull  346,  sister  to  above;  keel 
4/27/31;  launched  11/14/31;  deliver  7/32 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  347,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Colombian  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corp.;  New  York;  404'3"  L.O.A.; 
57'6"  beam;  31'6"  depth;  16  knots  speed; 
steam  turbine  drive;  5200  gr.  tons;  keel 
2/32  est.;  launch  8/32  est.;  deliver  12/1/32 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  348,  sister  to  above; 
keel  4/32  est.;  launch  7/32  est.;  deliver 
12/15/32   est. 

Saint  John,  hull  350,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.;  402'9"  L.O.A.; 
60  beam;  29'9"  depth;  20-22  knots;  single 
reduction  Newport  News-Parsons  geared 
turbines;  Babcock  ii  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
7/21/31;  launched  1/9/32;  deliver  5/32 
est. 

Acadia,  hull  351,  sister  to  above;  keel 
8/31/31;  launch  2/32  est.;  deliver  6/32  est. 

Ranger,  hull  353,  Aircraft  Carrier  No. 
4  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.;  keel  9/26/31; 
deliver  Mar./34  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 
Indianapolis,   hull   399,  light  cruiser  No. 
35    for   United   States  Navy:    10.000   ton* 

displacement;  keel  Mar.  31/30;  launched 
11/7/31. 

Manhattan,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines,  New  York; 
666  L.B.P.;  86'  beam;  32'  loaded  draft  max.; 
20  knots  speed;  12,000  D.W.T.;  geared  tur- 
bines, 30.000  S.H.P.:  6  B.  6?  W.  boilers: 
keel  12/6/30;  launched  12/5/31;  deliver 
6/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  406,  passenger  and  car- 
go vessel,  same  as  above;  keel  1/20/31. 

Tuscaloosa,  hull  407,  Scout  Cruiser  No. 
37  for  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  578  L.B.P.;  eO'V/z"  molded 
beam;  21*7"  loaded  draft;  10,000  tons 
displ.;  geared  turbines;  107.000  I.H.P.;  8 
section  express  boilers;  keel  9/3/31. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 
Walter  Wyman,  hull  271,  tug  for  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service:  100  L.B.P.;  22  beam; 
U  ft.  loaded  draft;  2  230-H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  engs.;  Westinghouse  genera- 
tors; 400  H.P.  motor;  keel  8/1/31; 
launched  11/5/31;  deliver  3/1/32  est. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   &   DRY   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 

Mercury  Sun,  hull  13  3,  single-screw,  die- 
sel tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.;  13,400 
D.W.T.;  ked  9/17/30;  deliver  12/15/31 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  134,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  135,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  146  single-screw  steam- 
ship for  carrying  loaded  railway  cars  for  Sea- 
trains  Lines,  Inc.,  New  York  and  New  Or- 


leans; 464'6"  by  63'6"  by  38'3";  15  ^/^  knots 
speed;   8500  D.W.T. 

Not  named,  hull  147,  sister  to  above. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Cayuga,  hull  797,  coast  guard  cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Service;  250  L.O.A.; 
42  beam;  16  mi.  loaded  speed;  turbo-elec- 
tric; 3200  I.H.P.;  2  W.  T.  boilers:  ked 
2/9/31;  launched  10/7/31;  deliver  2/15/32 
est. 

Hull  806,  barge  for  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mine  Co.;  130  L.O.A.:  35  beam;  12'6" 
depth:  keel  12/28/31;  launch  and  deliver 
2/1/32  est. 

Hull  807,  scow  for  City  of  New  York; 
70  LO.A.;  30  beam;  7'6"  depth:  ked 
1/18/32    est.;    launch    and    deliver    3/1/32 


Trade  Notes 

Opposes  Navy  Handlins:  50  Per 
Cent,  of  Construction.  —  Rear  Ad- 
miral George  H.  Rock,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 
of  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment, is  quoted  by  the  United 
States  Daily  as  opposed  that  sec- 
tion of  (H.R.  6661),  the  Vinson 
Bill,  (authorizing  a  10-year  naval 
construction  program)  providing 
that  the  work  be  divided  equally 
between  Navy  Yards  and  private 
shipyards.  At  a  hearing  on  that  bill 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Na- 
val Affairs,  Rear  Admiral  Rock  is 
quoted  as  saying  that,  while  he  be 
lieves  a  certain  amount  of  new  con- 
struction work  should  be  given  to 
the  navy  yards,  he  believes  the  nec- 
essity for  the  upkeep  of  American 
private  shipyards  should  compel 
the  navy  department  to  award  to 
them  all  possible  new  construction 
work.  Admiral  Pratt  advocates  the 
early  a'pproval  and  authorization 
byCongress  of  a  naval  construction 
program  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing covenants  in  order  that  the 
technical  staffs  of  shipyards  may 
not  be  lost  to  other  industries  and 
as  a  much  needed  outlet  for  unem- 
ployment now  existing  among  ship- 
yard mechanics  and  other  techni- 
cians connected  with  this  industry. 


Annual  Report  of  Construction 
Work. — According  to  a  release  cov- 
ering report  on  its  marine  construc- 
tion activities  during  the  year  1931, 
the  Dravo  Contracting  Company  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  shows  a  total  ves- 
sels launched  during  the  year  of  72 
with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  33,- 
365.  In  addition,  there  was  under  . 
construction  on  January  1,  six  hulls 
totaling  5301  gross  tons.  | 


Marine  Insurance 


Edited  by  James  A.  Quinby 


Inherent  Vice 

Damage  Due  to  Nature  of  (joods  not  Recoverable  Under 
Ordinary  Marine  Policy 


YOL'  may  find  in  any  text-book 
on  marine  insurance  a  state- 
ment that  insurance  is  de- 
signed to  protect  ajfainat  IhinRS 
which  are  fortuitous  in  nature, 
things  which  may  happen,  not 
thinKs  which  must  happen.  Arriould 
says  "the  underwriter  is  not  liable 
for  that  loss  or  deterioration  which 
arises  solely  from  a  principle  of  de- 
cay or  corruption  inherent  in  the 
subject  insured,  or,  as  the  phrase 
is.  from  its  proper  vice,  as  when 
fruit  becomes  rotten, or  flour  heats, 
or  wine  turns  sour,  not  from  exter- 
nal damage,  but  entirely  from  in- 
ternal decomposition." 

Ariiould  then  cites  Taylor  vs. 
Dunbar,  an  English  case  decided  in 
1869.  holding  that  where  meat  shipped  at  Hamburg  be- 
came putrid  through  delay  on  the  voyage,  occasioned 
by  tempestuous  weather,  and  was  necessarily  thrown 
into  the  sea,  there  was  no  loss  within  the  meaning  of 
the  marine  policy.  In  ca.ses  like  Taylor  vs.  Dunbar,  the 
theory  of  proximate  cause  is  employed  to  show  that  the 
real,  efficient  cause  of  the  loss  of  perishable  goods  is 
the  nature  of  the  goods  themselves.  Canned  goods,  for 
example,  would  not  suffer  deterioration  from  the  pro- 
longation of  the  voyage.  And  if  goods  suffer  from  their 
own  defects  or  weakness,  the  result  is  inevitable  and 
is  not  one  of  those  fortuitous  events  against  which  a 
marine  policy  is  designed  to  protect. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  proximate 
cause  is  often  strained  to  an  absurd  degree.  In  the  Eng- 
lish case  of  Pink  vs.  Fleming,  for  example,  reported  at 
VI  Aspinall  554,  a  shipment  of  oranges  and  lemons  was 
necessarily  discharged  and  reloaded  as  a  result  of  a 
collision.  The  court  held  that  the  collision  was  not  the 
proximate  cause  of  damage  due  to  such  forced  handling 
and  denied  recovery  under  the  cargo  policy,  relying 
upon  Taylor  vs.  Dunbar.  At  this  distance,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  a  valid  distinction  could  be  made  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  inasmuch  as  any  type  of  cargo 
might  well  have  been  damaged  by  forced  handling, 
which  in  Pink  vs.  Fleming,  was  certainly  a  natural  re- 
sult of  the  collision. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  realized  that  inherent  vice  can 
be  insured  against,  provided  the  policy  specifically 
•ets  forth  the  particular  kind  of  damage  involved.  It  is 
only  the  ordinary  marine  policy  to  which  our  present 
discussion  refers.  As  to  such  a  policy,  we  find  the  fol- 
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lowing     statement     in     38    Corpus 
Juris  1096-7: 

"Underwriters  are  only  liable  for 
such  losses  or  damages  as  are  oc- 
casioned by  some  one  of  the  perils 
enumerated  in  the  policy  .  .  .  Nor 
is  the  insurer  liable  for  losses  re- 
sulting from  inherent  vice,  defect, 
or  infirmity  of  the  subject  matter 
insured,  or  for  mortality  of  or  in- 
jur>'  to  animals,  .  .  .  not  directly 
traceable  to  the  action  of  a  sea  peril 
or  other  risk  insured." 

This  doctrine  was  extended  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  to 
apply  to  an  all-risk  jewelry  policy 
in  Chute  vs.  North  River  Insurance 
Co..  1927  A.M.C.  1285.  In  that  case 
the  [lolicy  covered  all  risks  of  loss 
or  damage  caused  by  breakage,  fire,  and  theft.  An  opal 
covered  by  the  insurance  became  cracked  during  the 
currency  of  the  policy,  and  suit  was  filed  to  recover 
for  the  damage.  The  attorney  for  the  assured,  with 
commendable  but  hardly  sagacious  candor,  stated  in  his 
complaint  that  the  crack  "was  due  to  an  inherent  vice 
in  said  opal  and  was  not  the  result  of  outside  force." 
In  holding  that  the  damage  was  not  covered,  the  court 
made  the  following  lucid  comment: 

"Plaintiff  purchased  and  defendant  furnished  indem- 
nity against  loss  or  damage  from  fortuitous  and  extran- 
eous circumstances  rather  than  warranty  of  the  quality 
and  durability  of  chattels.  It  takes  explicit  language 
indicating  that  purpose  to  extend  the  effect  of  insur- 
ance beyond  damage  arising  from  or  contributed  to  by 
extraneous  causes  and  make  it  cover  loss  from  auto- 
matic deterioration  alone." 

The  general  applicability  of  the  doctrine  to  marine 
insurance  is  recognized  in  Perry  vs.  Cobb,  88  Me.  4.15. 
cited  by  Joyce  in  his  "Law  of  Insurance,"  Vol.  IV,  Par. 
2799.  In  that  case,  due  to  the  protracted  length  of  the 
voyage  as  a  result  of  rough  weather,  a  cargo  of  lime 
in  barrels  became  damaged  through  the  gradual  drying 
of  the  barrel-staves,  whi^-h  allowed  the  cooperage  to  be- 
come loose  and  the  lime  to  sift  out.  The  court  denied 
recovery  under  the  policy,  holding  that  the  loss  was 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  goods  rather  than  to  any  sea 
peril. 

The  Conticana  Case 

While  American  courts  generally  recognize  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  inherent  vice  or  decay  induced  by 
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delay  cannot  support  a  claim  under  a  marine  policy, 
there  is  one  notable  case  to  the  contrary,  The  Corsi- 
cana,  1924  A.M.C.  3&5,  a  decision  by  the  New  York  Ap- 
pellate Division,  later  affirmed  without  comment. 

In  that  case  a  ship  carrying  a  cargo  of  potatoes,  own- 
ed by  the  plaintiff  and  insured  by  the  defendants, 
struck  a  submerged  object  and  was  so  damaged  that 
she  was  obliged  to  put  in  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
for  repairs.  During  the  delay  for  repairs,  the  potatoes, 
although  not  directly  injured  by  the  accident,  were 
necessarily  sold  in  a  deteriorated  condition  due  to 
sprouting  and  rot.  Impressed  by  the  argument  that  the 
cargo  would  have  arrived  sound  had  it  not  been  for 
the  accident,  the  New  York  State  court  held  that  the 
damage  was  a  result  of  a  sea  peril,  and  allowed  recov- 
ery under  the  policy. 

Under  the  theory  of  Taylor  vs.  Dunbar  and  other 
leading  English  cases,  the  Corsicana  decision  is  hard  to 
sustain.  It  is  probable  that  neither  underwriter  nor  as- 
sured, when  the  policy  was  issued,  contemplated  cov- 
erage of  deterioration  caused  by  delay.  While  there  is 
a  peculiar  dearth  of  authority  on  the  subject,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  the  Corsicana  case  will  be  accorded 
any  great  weight  in  the  future.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  New  York  indirectly  cast  as- 
persions on  the  doctrine  of  the  Corsicana  in  Hills 
Brothers  Co.  v.  United  States,  1930  A.M.C.  623.  In  that 
case,  the  steamer  Casey  struck  a  rock  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  put  in  to  Malta  for  repairs.  The  delay  inci- 
dental to  repairs  was  so  great  that  a  shipment  of  figs 
owned  by  Hills  Brothers  Company  became  rotten.  A 
general  average  adjustment  was  drawn  up,  in  which 
the  adjusters  refused  to  allow  the  damage  to  the  figs 
as  general  average.  The  matter  was  litigated,  and  the 
court  held  that  the  decay  of  the  figs  was  due  to  their 
nature,  and  was  not  proximately  caused  by  the  acci- 
dent, and  therefore  upheld  the  adjusters'  position. 

The  cases  are  not  reconcilable  on  the  facts.  If  delay 
after  an  accident  made  that  accident  the  cause  of  the 
loss  in  the  Corsicana,  it  should  also  make  the  accident 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  in  the  Casey.  As  be- 
tween the  two,  the  Casey,  while  it  is  a  case  in  general 
average  rather  than  under  a  cargo  policy,  seems  more 
in  accord  with  logic  and  with  the  generally  accepted 
view  on  the  subject. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  only  safe 
way  to  protect  cargo  against  deterioration  is  to  insure 
it  against  deterioration  and  pay  the  additional  prem- 
ium which  such  coverage  entails. 


Fraudulent  Over- Valuation  Voids  Policy 

AN  assured  under  a  hull  policy  has  recently  been 
denied  the  right  to  recover  for  a  total  loss  on 
grounds  which  are  fortunately  rare.  (The  Grey- 
hound: King  vs.  Aetna  Insurance  Co.,  1931  A.M.C. 
1940). 

The  assured  purchased  the  yacht  Greyhound  for 
$2500,  laid  her  up  afloat  at  a  Long  Island  port,  and 
took  out  an  Aetna  port  risk  policy  for  $10,000  on  an 
agreed  valuation  of  $40,000.  One  week  after  the  policy 
was  issued,  the  yacht  dragged  her  anchors,  stranded 
on  the  beach,  and  burned  up.  In  a  suit  to  recover  under 
the  policy,  the  underwriters  contended: 

1.  That  the  assured  had  fraudulently  misrepresent- 
ed the  value  of  the  vessel, 

2.  That  her  anchors  were  insufficient,  and  she  was 
never  safely  moored,  and 

3.  That  the  assured  had  intentionally  burned  the 
vessel  to  collect  the  insurance. 

The  case  was  removed  from  the  New  York  state 
courts  to  the  Federal  District  court,  which  ruled  out 
the  fii-st  and  second  defenses,  leaving  the  third  to  a 
jury,  which  returned  a  verdict  for  the  assured  for  the 
full  $10,000  with  interest  and  costs.  Upon  appeal,  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the  decision  was  reversed 
on  the  ground  that  all  three  defenses  should  have  been 
left  to  the  jury,  and  particularly  upon  the  ground  that 
the  overvaluation  was  a  njaterial  point  constituting 
misrepresentation  which  operated  to  permit  the  under- 
writer to  consider  the  policy  void.  Upon  appeal.  Justice 
Swan  comments  as  follows  on  the  over-valuation: 

"It  is  a  well  recognized  rule  of  marine  insurance, 
which  we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  consider  in 
Btesh  vs.  Royal  Ins.  Co.,  1931  A.M.C.  1044,  49  F  (2d) 
720,  that  the  insured  is  obliged  voluntarily  to  disclose 
to  the  insurer  all  circumstances  known  to  him  and  un- 
known to  the  insurer  which  materially  affect  the  risk, 
and  that  a  failure  to  make  such  disclosure  will  vitiate 
the  policy.  The  authorities  were  cited  in  the  Btesh  case 
and  need  not  be  here  repeated.  As  there  stated,  the 
books  are  somewhat  vague  as  to  how  far  the  insured 
shall  be  charged  at  his  peril  with  appreciating  the  ma- 
teriality of  a  fact  which  he  knows  and  fails  to  disclose; 
but  that  problem  does  not  arise  here,  for  St.  John  was 
informed  on  September  23  by  Mr.  Billing  of  the  Vessel 
Agency  that  he  must  ascertain  what  King  paid  for  the 
boat  and  when  St.  John  reported  that  King  would  not 
say,  he  was  told  by  Billing  that  the  Vessel  Agency 
would  not  place  the  insurance. 

If  this  information  was  material  to  the  Vessel  Agen- 
cy, St.  John  must  have  appreciated  that  it  would  be 
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equally  matt'rial  to  the  jippellant.  Indeed,  regardles.s 
of  St.  John's  conversation  with  Billing,  we  think  any 
reasonable  person  must  know  that  the  fact  that  the  ves- 
sel has  just  been  purchased  for  $2500  would  materially 
affect  the  decision  of  an  underwriter  about  to  issue  a 
$40,000  valued  policy  upon  her.  It  is  held  that  conceal- 
ment of  an  over-valuation  so  excessive  as  to  make  the 
risk  speculative  vitiates  the  policy.  lonides  vs.  Pender, 
L.R..  9  Q.  B.  531;  Thames  &  Mersey  Marine  Ins.  Co.  vs. 
Gunford  Ship  Co.,  L.  R.  (1911)  A.  C.  529.  The  valuation 
of  a  vessel  at  sixteen  times  what  she  had  just  cost  the 
insured  likewise  makes  the  risk  speculative;  the  insur- 
ed has  less  incentive  to  protect  her  than  he  would  had 
he  paid  a  sum  somewhere  near  commensurate  with  the 
stated  value. 

While  ordinarily  the  materiality  of  the  concealment 
is  a  fact  for  the  jury,  Muller  vs.  Globe  &  Rutgers  Fire 
Ins.  Co..  246  Fed.  759  (2  C.C.A.).  the  evidence  in  the 
case  at  bar  was  so  clear  that  we  think  the  Court  should 
have  held  the  policy  vitiated  and  have  granted  a  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  the  complaint.  The  first  separate  de- 
fense pleaded  that  the  insured  purchased  the  boat  for 
12500,  that  this  was  her  true  value,  and  that  such  true 
value  was  concealed.  This  would  seem  a  sufficient  al- 
legation of  concealment  of  the  purchase  price,  but  if 
not,  it  could  have  been  amended  to  conform  to  the 
proof." 


Cargo  Damage  from  Ship's  Toilet  Lines 


I 


N  the  past  few  years.  American  courts  have  had  to 
deal  with  several  cases  involving  damage  to  cargo 
caused  by  the  defective  condition  or  breakage  of 
soil  discharge  lines  on  shipboard.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  a  cargo  underwriter,  it  must  be  confessed  that  such 
damage  is  not  due  to  a  peril  of  the  sea,  and  the  ordi- 
nary marine  policy  does  not  usually  cover  it.  From  mo- 
tives of  policy  and  fair  dealing,  however,  cargo  insur- 
ers, have,  in  certain  cases,  paid  these  claims  and  pro- 
ceeded against  the  vessel  owner,  under  subrogation,  to 
recoup  their  loss. 

If  the  damage  is  due  to  pipes  or  fittings  which  are 
shown  to  have  been  defective  at  the  time  of  sailing,  and 
not  to  the  intervening  act  of  some  member  of  the  crew, 
the  vessel  is  clearly  liable.  If  the  damage  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  act  of  a  crew-member  in  poking  a  hole 
in  an  otherwise  seaworthy  pipe,  it  appears  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  loss  is  an  act  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel,  for  which  the  owners  contend  they 
are  exempted  under  the  Harter  Act. 

In  The  Culberson,   1931   A.M.C.   1987,  a  toilet  above 


No.  5  hold  became  stopped  up  during  the  voyage,  and 
a  member  of  the  crew  was  instructed  to  clear  it.  This 
he  proceeded  to  do  by  using  an  iron  bar,  which  quite 
naturally  poked  a  hole  in  the  lead  pipe  of  the  toilet 
line,  allowing  sea-water  under  15  pounds  pressure  to 
flow  into  the  cargo  hold  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 
The  United  States  District  Court  (Massachusetts)  held 
this  to  be  an  error  in  the  management  of  the  vessel, 
specifically  pointing  out  that  the  toilet  was  shown  to 
have  been  in  good  shape  when  the  voyage  began. 

Many  Pacific  Coast  cargo  owners  and  underwriters 
are  involved  in  a  suit  now  pending  in  New  York  against 
the  owners  of  the  J.  L.  Luckenbach  upon  facts  some- 
what similar  to  those  in  the  Culberson  case.  As  the 
cargo  damage  in  the  Luckenbach  case  exceeds  $40,000, 
it  will  doubtless  be  litigated  to  a  conclusion.  The  case 
differs  from  the  Culberson  case  in  that  cargo  interests 
contend  that  the  Luckenbach  steamer  started  on  her 
voyage  with  the  toilet  stopped  up,  and  a  member  of  the 
crew  later  attempted  to  clear  it,  and  in  so  doing,  poked 
a  hole  in  the  line. 


Mixed  Cargo 

In  the  report  of  Lloyd  Sabaudo,  etc.,  vs.  Philip  Elt- 
ing,  1931  A.M.C.  1787,  we  find  the  following  headnote: 

"Whether  a  hairdresser  is  a  bona  fide  member  of  the 
crew  held  a  question  of  fact  requiring  trial,  and  not  to 
be  disposed  of  on  motion." 

Avast  there,  mate.  Turn  out  the  dressmaker,  the  man- 
icurist, and  a  couple  of  ladies  maids  to  man  the  cap- 
tain's gig! 


The  study  class  of  the  San  Francisco  Association  of 
Marine  Underwriters  has  been  hammering  along  under 
a  full  head  of  steam,  and  is  now  well  into  its  eleventh 
annual  term.  At  the  meeting  of  December  14,  1931,  the 
underwriters  listened  to  two  capable  and  interesting 
speakers. 

Wilfred  Page,  the  genial  skipper  of  Geo.  E.  Billings 
Company's  adjusting  department,  delivered  a  short  talk 
on  the  fundamentals  of  general  average,  pointing  out 
the  essentials  of  a  general  average  act,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  contributions  are  levied  upon  the  in- 
terests involved.  The  second  speaker  was  James  Scott, 
surveyor  for  the  Board  of  Marine  Underwriters  of  San 
Francisco,  who  discussed  and  described  the  purpose 
and  operation  of  refrigerating  apparatus  on  modern 
cargo  vessels.  Mr.  Scott's  remarks  were  of  timely  inter- 
est,  in   view  of   recent   difficulties   with   refrigerated 
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fresh  fruit  shipments  from  Pacific 
Coast  ports. 


One  upon  a  time  there  was  an  at- 
torney who  lost  a  Case  for  an  Und- 
erwriter. He  asked  for  a  Big  Fee. 
pointintr  "ut  with  Tears  in  his  Eyes 
how  much  Work  he  had  done.  But 
the  Underwriter  said  NO — We  de- 
mand results.  And  so.  when  the 
Same  Attorney  later  won  a  case  for 
the  Same  Underwriter,  he  asked  an 
even  Bigger  Fee,  pointing  with 
pride  to  the  Results,  but  the  Under- 
writer said  NO — you  worked  only 
Two  Weeks  on  the  case  and  a  Lab- 
orer is  only  Worthy  of  his  Hire. 
And  the  Worst  of  it  is  that  they 
are  Both  Right. 


Ho,  Hum  .  .  .  Reinsurance  makes 
strange  bedfellows. 


Algy  Best  says  a  shipment  of  di- 
apers recently  arrived  at  San  Pedro 
after  a  delay  caused  by  a  marine 
peril  on  the  voyage,  and  the  con- 
signee refused  to  accept  delivery, 
on  the  ground  that  the  goods  were 
affected  by  a  seasonal  demand,  and 
the  season  was  past. 

Whoopee!  Spring  has  come — and 
gone^— in  Los  Angeles. 


Th'j  claims  service  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  Indemnity  Companyand 
the  Occidental  Indemnity  Company 
is  to  be  augmented  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regional  claims  adjust- 
ment office,  408  California  State 
Life  Building  in  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, which  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  Homer  H.  Mathews,  resi- 
dent adjuster. 

With   the  opening  of  this   office 
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in  Sacramento,  Fireman's  Fund  of- 
ficials point  out  that  the  com- 
panies" claim  service  for  the  policy- 
holders and  agents  of  North  Cen- 
tral California  will  be  handled 
with  facility  and  dispatch. 

Mathews,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  claims  work  several  years,  the 
last  two  of  which  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Fireman's  Fund 
Group,  goes  into  his  new  field 
well  ((ualified  and  experienced  in 
the  adjustment  of  automobile  and 
casualty  claims.  He  will  handle 
claims  for  both  Fireman's  Fund 
and  Occidental  Indemnity  Com- 
panies. 

Trade  Notes 

John  Hinds  Promoted.  —  John 
Hind-i.  lonjr  favorably  known  to  Pa- 
cific Marine  Field,  as  manager  of 
Westinghouse  Steam  Service  Super- 
indendent  for  San  Francisco  area, 
has  been  made  steam  service  man- 
ager for  the  Pacific  Coast  District. 
John's  friends  are  delighted,  West- 
inghouse well  pleased. 


Port  of  Oakland  Compass  is  the 

title  of  a  new  house  organ  just  in- 
augurated by  The  Board  of  Port 
Commissioners,  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia. It  is  to  be  published  monthly 
and  is  edited  by  Hal  Wiltermood. 

The  first  issue  gives  promise  of  a 
house  organ  which  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  that  comes  ac- 
ross our  desk.  It  is  of  small  size, 
but  contains  some  fine  articles  on 
shipping  and  industries  contribut- 
ing to  the  Port  of  Oakland,  written 
by  leading  citizens,  an  interesting 
"President's  Page,"  and  many  fine 
illustrations.  If  you  are  interested 
in  receiving  this  little  monthly  pa- 
per, drop  a  line  to  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  this  magazine,  or  ad- 
dress the  Board  of  Port  Comnii.s.s 
ioners  at  Oakland,  California. 


Feature  Oxwelded  Piping.  —  At 

the  International  Heating  and  Ven- 
tilating Exposition,  Cleveland,  last 
month.  The  Linde  Air  Products 
Company  exhibited  the  wide  variety 
of  applications  of  oxy  acetylene 
welding  and  cutting  in  the  heating 
and  ventilating  industries,  typical 
welded  specimens  of  steel  pipe, 
brass  tubing,  bronze  pipe,  and  cast 
iron  xewer  pipe.  The  latest  type  of 


Oxweld  wt'lding  and  cutting  equip- 
ment  including  the  Type  W-17 
Welding  Blowpipe  and  Type  CW-17 
Cutting  Attachment  were  display- 
ed, as  well  as  carbic  acetylene  gen- 
erators, Linde  oxygen,  Prest-0-Lite 
dissolved  acetylene,  and  Union  Car- 
bide. The  feature  of  the  exhibit  was 
the  actual  pulling  and  bending  of 
welded  pipe  sections  in  tensile  and 
bend  testing  machines  to  show 
graphically  the  strength  of  oxy- 
acetylene  welded  jointa. 


Trade  Literature 

Electric  Furnaces.  This  is  the 
title  of  a  very  interesting  little 
booklet  published  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
New  York,  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  manufacturers  who  are 
ever  striving  to  e(iuip  their  plants 
with  the  most  modern  and  econom- 
ical equipment  to  meet  competition. 
The  booklet  is  well  illustrated. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  either  from 
the  company  direct  or  by  addressing 
the  Editorial  Department  of  this 
magazine. 


Frigidaire  Aboard  Yacht  &  Pleas- 
ure Craft.  This  booklet,  very  nicely 
illustrated  and  printed,  shows  the 
application  of  the  refrigerator  units 
and  systems  to  recent  American 
yachts  and  cruisers,  particularly 
those  equipped  for  long  voyages. 
The  booklet  may  be  obtained  either 
through  the  Editorial  Department 
of  this  magazine  or  from  Frigidaire 
Corporation  at  Dayton  or  any  of  its 
branches. 

A  New  Process  of  .Metalliziivv;  is 

described  in  a  leaflet  issued  by  the 
Metallizing  Company  of  Los  Ange- 
les, Ltd.  This  process  is  recom- 
mended for  stopping  corrosion  of 
metal  parts  and  metal  vessels, 
tank.s.  etc.,  for  decorative  metal 
coating,  and  similar  work.  Copy 
may  L»'  had  by  addressing  the  edi- 
torial department  of  this  magazine. 
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Pacific  Coast  Expansion  of  Wat- 
erbury. — An  announcement  of  int- 
erest to  the  Pacific  Coast  marine 
industry  is  that  of  the  expansion  of 
western  activitiy  on  part  of  the 
Waterbury  Company  of  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  a  complete  line  of 
manila  rope  products. 

Founded  in  1816,  and  for  thirty 
years  active  in  the  Pacific  terri- 
tory, having  maintained  a  separate 
factory  branch  in  San  Francisco 
for  about  twenty-five  years,  Water- 
bury  Company  announces  an  im- 
proved product  especially  develop- 
ed for  the  shipping  trade,  and  has 
appointed  The  Haviside  Company 
as  Northern  California  distributor. 

G.  F.  Waterbury,  president  of  the 
firm  and  the  fourth  generation  to 
engage  in  its  affairs,  recently  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
and  while  in  the  Bay  territory 
made  the  Haviside  appointment, 
with  Warren  Taylor  acting  as  di- 
rect factory  representative.  The 
Waterbury-Haviside  sales  and  ser- 
vice alliance  marks  a  joining  of 
two  pioneer  organizations  in  their 
particular  field.  The  Haviside  name 
has  been  prominent  in  western 
shipping  activity  for  fifty  years, — 
three  generations  of  this  family 
having  been  active  in  the  business. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  dis- 
trict, Waterbury  Company  has  ap- 
pointed the  San  Pedro  Rubber  & 
Supply  Company  as  marine  distri- 
butors. Joseph  M.  Costello,  popular 
and  widely  known  marine  engineer, 
has  just  joined  this  firm  and  will 
look  after  Waterbury  business 
along  with  the  other  lines.  "Joe" 
Costello  served  as  marine  engineer 
aboard  vessels  of  the  old  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  McCorm- 
ick  Lines,  and  was  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  York. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Waterbury 
family  figured  prominently  in  the 
early  history  of  San  Francisco  in 
the  gold  rush.  In  the  days  of  '49  he 
arrived  within  the  Golden  Gate  on 
the  historic  ship  Albany,  later  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Vigilantes, 
and  was  appointed  sheriff  of  San 
Francisco. 


R.C.A.   Equipment    Order  s. — 

Charles  J.  Pannill,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Radiomarine  Cor- 
poration of  America,  announced 
last  month  that  orders  have  been 
received  by  the  Radiomarine  Cor- 


poration for  the  equipment  of  eight 
new  vessels  with  radio  telegraph 
and  direction  finder  apparatus. 
Four  of  the  installations  will  be  on 
vessels  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany which  are  to  be  launched  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  Orders  for  the 
same  type  of  equipment  have  been 
received  for  two  new  vessels  of  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Company,  and 
for  the  two  ships  of  the  Colombian 
Steamship  Line  which  are  to  be 
launched  at  Newport  News  this 
year. 

The  Radiomarine  Corporation, 
which  supolied  complete  radio 
equipment  for  the  first  of  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company's  new 
ships,  the  Mfrinosa,  also  has  on 
hand  orders  for  the  same  type  of 
equipment  for  the  two  sister  ships, 
described  in  another  section  of  this 
issue. 


Radio  Svstem  at  Sea.  —  Mackay 
Radio  and  Telegraph  Company  has 
recentlv  taken  over  the  radio  com- 
munication service  on  the  twelve 
ships  of  the  Clvde-Mallory  line 
fleet.  These  vessels  are  the  Shaw- 
nee, Iriquois,  Seminole,  Algonquin, 
Mohawk,  Cherokee,  Henry  R.  Mal- 
lorv.  Brazos,  Pecos,  Medina,  Comal, 
and  Agwidale.  The  first  seven  of 
these  are  well  known  passenger 
ships  operating  in  the  coastwise 
service;  the  last  five  are  freight 
ships  operating  in  coastwise  traf- 
fic and  touching  the  Gulf  ports. 
The  acquisition  of  this  line  by  Mac- 
kay Radio  extends  still  further  the 
International  System  on  the  high 
seas,  each  passenger  vessel  being 
in  effect  a  floating  telegraph  of- 
fice. 


New  Baker  Sales   Engineers.  — 

Two  new  faces  make  their  appear- 
ance among  the  group  of  Baker  En- 
gineers ;  both  are  faces  of  success- 
ful materials  handling  men  who 
have  been  selected  to  give  to  truck 
users  the  full  value  of  their  excep- 
tional knowledge  and  experience. 
These  men  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  materials  handling  opera- 
tions and  the  part  that  trucks,  trac- 
tors, or  crane  trucks  can  have  in 
expediting  or  cheapening  handling 
costs  in  comparison  with  other 
methods. 

Mr.  Witte  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany which  bears  his  name — the 
Frank  E.  Witte  Co.  of  1061  Howard 
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Street,  San  Francisco.  This  com- 
pany will  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
repair  parts  as  well  as  some  stand- 
ard models  of  trucks.  Mr.  Witte  has 
been  identified  with  materials 
handling  operations  in  the  San 
Francisco  area  for  the  past  eight 
years. 

For  ten  years  the  operators  of  the 
lumber  and  paper  mills  and  indust- 
rial plants  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west have  known  H.  S.  Fuller  and 
consulted  with  him  on  their  mater- 
ials handling  operations.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Fuller,  the  indus- 
trial truck  will  attain  its  rightful 
and  legitimate  place  in  materials 
handling  operations  in  the  North- 
west. The  office  of  Mr.  Fuller  is  at 
810  Terminal  Sales  Building,  Se- 
attle. 


New  Oil  Refinery  in  Japan. — The 

new  refinery  built  by  the  Associat- 
ed Oil  Company  of  California  and 
the  Mitsubishi  Oil  Company,  Ltd., 
at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000  has  been  put 
into  operation.  The  plant  is  located 
on  Tokyo  Bay  between  Tokyo  and 
Yokoham.-j,  with  headquarters  in 
Tokyo,  and  will  supply  gasoline, 
distillates,  lubricating  oil,  and  fuel 
oil  to  Japan,  Korea,  Formosa,  and 
other  points  in  the  Orient.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  4000  barrels  of  crude 
a  day. 


Publicity  Manager.  —  According 
to  an  announcement  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Chester  H. 
Lang,  formerly  assistant  manager 
of  the  publicity  department  and 
then  comptroller  of  the  budget,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  publi- 
city department  to  succeed  Martin 
P.  Rice  who  retired  December  31, 
after  more  than  37  years  of  service. 
Mr.  Lang  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1915  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  in  1919  as  travel- 
ing auditor.  He  served  later  as  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  publication 
bureau,  later  with  the  publicity  de- 
partment, then  as  comptroller  of 
the  budget. 


The  Motorizer  is  a  new  trade  ifi- 
t  e  r  e  s  t  leaflet  inaugurated  by 
The  Lincoln  Electric  Company,  P. 
O.  Box  683,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  re- 
sponse to  numerous  requests  from 
users  of  its  products  for  informa- 
tion as  to  up-to-the  minute  informa- 
tion on  motors  and  controls.  Ques-  , 
tions  are  solicited,  and  they  will  be 
answered  in  The  Motorizer. 
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Elect  19;J2  officers.  Pacific  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Association's  annual 
election    resulted    in    re-elettion    of 
all  officers  and  directors. 
Officers: 

Robert     Uollar.     honorary    presi- 
dent 
.1.  f.  Rohlfs,  president 
K.  l>    Lapham,  vice-president 
R.  J.  Chandler,  vice-president 
Huk'i  Gallagher,  vice-president 
J.  P    Williams,  secretary. 

Directors: 

Rol)ert  Dollar 
I    V.  Rohifs 
\l.  P.  Lapham 
U.  J.  Chandler 
HuKh  Galiajther 
\Vm    Groundwater 
.M.  J   WriKht 
G.  D.  Zeh. 


Sperr>'.  J-  F-  McConkey,  West  Coast 
manager  of  the  Sperr>'  Gyroscope 
Company,  recently  returned  to  his 
San  Francisco  headquarters  after 
a  three  months  trip  into  the  Cana- 
dian field  and  eastern  states.  He 
visited  the  factory  at  Brooklyn,  and 
returned  to  the  Pacific  Coast  via 
New  Orleans.  McConkey  has  now- 
continued  his  journeys  by  visiting 
all  marine  points  in  the  Northwest. 
Through  his  eastern  territory  ob- 
servation McConkey  reported  an 
encourajfinjf  outlook  for  the  Ameri- 
can marine  construction   field. 


Visitor  from  East.  A  recent  visitor 
to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  maritime 
circles  was  J.  B.  Denison,  retired 
vice-president  of  the  Clyde-Mallory 
Lines  of  New  York.  He  came  out  to 
San  Francisco  through  the  Canal 
on  a  recent  voyage  of  the  Panama 
Mail  liner  Santa  Ana.  his  first  visit 
to  the  Coast  since  1886.  When  ask- 
ed about  his  opinion  of  shipping 
and  conditions  in  general,  Denison 
replied  that  inasmuch  as  shipping 
is  world-wide,  world  conditions 
must  improve  before  there  is  an  im- 
provement noted  in  maritime  ac- 
tivities. He  said  he  believed  he  was 
able  to  observe  an  upward  trend  in 
busin>.'ss  throughout  the  United 
States. 


John  (1.  Rohifs  of  San  Francisco,  just 

rr-flectrd     Prrsiilcnl     of     the     Pacific 

Amrrican  Strainshi/>  Association. 

Boat  industrieH.  The  Associated 
Boat  Industries  of  California, form- 
ed three  years  ago  for  the  develop- 
ment of  boating — sailing  and  mo- 
tor— on  California  waters,  held  its 
annual  election  and  banquet  last 
month  at  San  Francisco.  Charles  S. 
Tripk'r  retired  as  president  and  his 


//*(■//  inoun  throughout  the  murine 
tiorld  as  vicf-f>rrsiJfnt  of  thr  Radio 
(Corporation  of  Amrrua.  (>.  Harold 
Portrr  uat  last  month  fUrtfd  Pmidrnt 
of  thr  Commrrcial  (Uuh  of 
Sun  Franritfo 


place  was  taken  by  Mott  Q.  Brun- 
ton.  Tipler  was  presented  with  a 
portable  radio  set  in  appreciation 
of  his  services  as  president  since 
the  organization  of  the  association. 
Other  officers  elected  were:  J.  G. 
Rap|),  first  vice-president;  W.  Free- 
man Burbank.  second  vice-presi- 
dent; F.  B.  Delano,  treasurer;  and 
Frederick  Weddleton,  sec  r  e  t  a  r  y. 
This  organization  has  sponsored 
the  Pacific  Coast  Motorboat  Show, 
held  each  spring  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium,  San  PVancisco,  and 
has  done  much  to  promote  pleasure 
boating  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Plans 
for  its  1932  campaign  are  now  be- 
ing formulated. 


Safety  committee.  A  citizens  (om- 
mittvt",  charged  with  the  survey  of 
the  San  Francisco  waterfront  to 
propose  measures  for  greater  safe- 
ty, was  held  January  12  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor 
Commissioners  in  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing. In  attendance  were:  Captain 
N.  J.  Kane,  port  captain  of  the  Am- 
erican-Hawaiian Steamship  Com- 
pany and  representative  of  Thos.  G. 
Plant,  operating  manager  of  the 
company;  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  indus- 
trial department  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Sergeant  Lawrence  Mcln- 
erney  of  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  Traffic  Bureau  ; 
Charles  Leminger;  and  Dr.  W.  E. 
Parker.  Jr.  Dr.  Parker  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  and  Mr.  Crawford  sec- 
retary. The  investigation  will  in- 
clude the  entire  waterfront,  begin- 
ning at  Fisherman's  Wharf  on  west 
end  and  extending  along  the  entire 
Embarcadero;  and  recommenda- 
tions will  be  made  to  the  Harbor 
Board  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment a^  to  what  steps  may  be  taken 
to  improve  safety  in  the  handling 
of  traffic. 


To  retire.  After  nearly  thirty-nine 
years  service  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  Captain  D.  E.  Theleen,  in 
charge  of  the  San  Francisco  Hydro- 
graphic  Survey  Office,  is  schedul- 
ed to  retire  siK>n.  It  is  reported  that 
his  place  will  be  taken  by  Captain 
H.  E.  Lackey,  now  in  command  of 
the  U.S.S.  California. 
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JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight,   Passenger  and  Refrigerator  Service  To  and  From 

PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  U.K.  AND 
SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 


The    Pioneer    Refrigerator    Line    to 
Scandinavia 


Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports 
as  Inducements   Offer 


Through    Bills   of   Lading   Issued   to 


J^ 


All  Scandinavian,  Finniah  8C 
Baltic  Porta. 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS 

Vessels    Call    at    Antwerp    Outward 

FroDQ  Europe 


M.S.   Margaret  Johnson  en  route  to  Europe. 

GRACE  LINE 

Direct  Freight,  Passenger  and  Refrigerator  Service  to  and  From 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles — San  Francisco — Portland — Puget  Sound — British  Columbia — Monthly  Sailings. 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  8C  CO. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GRACE  LINE,    INC.. 

5-48  South  Sprine   St.. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


PORTLAND 
LIDELL  y  CLARKE,  Inc. 

Agents,  Johnson  Line 

STATES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Agents,  Grace  Line 


SEATTLE 
W.  R.  GRACE  &>  CO. 

Hoge  BIdg. 

VANCOUVER.  B.   C. 

C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON,  Ltd. 


G.   ECKDAHL  (f  SON 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agents 

Southern  California 

1043  So.  Broadway 

LOS  ANGELES 
JOHNSON  LINE 


I 


COAST  TO  COAST   SERVICE 


Mexico,    Central   America,  Pana 
Mail    undisputed   leadership    in  freight 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 

Clockhke  regularity  and  frequent  sailings  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  four  modern  vessels  pro* 
vide  shippers  with  excellent  service  between  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Havana, 
and  New  York;  also  a  convenient  additional  local  service    (augmented   by  two   motorships) 


Despai 


X  Pine  Street 


Loc  Angeles 

S48  S.  Spring  St. 


Eastboand 

Leave 
San  Francisco 
Feb.  8 
Feb.  19 
Mar.  4 
Mar.     8 

Wectbonnd 

Leave 
New  York 

*Sama  Cecilia Jan.    22 

Santa  Anat Feb.      5 

Santa  Catalina^ 

*Santa  Eliia Feb.    19 

tPorts  of  call — M.- -.   .Ilo,  Acapulco  (north),  Champerico,  San  Jose  de  Guate- 
mala, Acaiutla,   La  Libcrtad,   La  Union,  Ampala,   Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,   Puntarenas, 
Balboa.  Cristobal,   (Buenaventura  via  Balboa). 
^Refrigerator  space. 

•Ports  of  call — Acapulco.  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acaiutla,  La  Libcrtad,  Cxirinto, 
Puntarenas.  Costa  Rica,  Balboa,  Cristobal.  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Havana  (East- 
bound  only),  and   New  York. 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  to  cast  and  west  coast  ports  of  South  America,  Cuban  outports, 
Carribbean  ports,  and  to  European  ports  via  New  York. 

Grace  Line  <•  -  *  Panama  Mail  Service 


New  York 

!•  HanvTer  S^nare 
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On  his  graduation  frum  Atinup 
olis,  Captain  Theleen  served  at  .sea 
aboard  the  old  cruiser  Marblehead. 
He  was  aboard  the  Massachusetts 
durinK  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Durinj^  the  VVorld  War  he  was  act- 
inK  Captain,  and  was  appointed 
Captain  in  1921. 

During  the  time  he  has  been  at 
the  Hydroj^raphic  Office.  Captain 
Theleen  has  won  for  himself  a 
place  of  esteem  and  affection 
amonK  the  naval  personnel  and 
amoHK  the  maritime  fraternity.  His 
unfailing  courtesy  and  willingness 
to  extend  to  mariners  the  benefit 
of  the  great  store  of  information 
contained  in  the  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice made  him  truly  of  great  boon 
to  the  shipping  industry. 

Captain  Theleen  says  that  he  has 
not  yet  planned  what  he  will  do  on 
his  retirement.  He  may  take  a  long 
voyage  as  passenger,  or  simply  re- 
tire to  his  "peninsula"  home  for  a 
long  shore  leave. 


Earned  rest.  After  thirty  years' 
service  in  San  Francisco.  W.  W. 
Smith,  district  freight  agent  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  re- 
tired. Smith  entered  the  service  of 
the  American  Express  Company  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  in  1881,  went  lat- 
er to  Chicago,  and  in  March.  1893, 
joined  the  Union  Pacific  forces  at 
San  Francisco.  He  returned  to  Can- 
ada as  freight  clerk  for  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  in  1892,  but  the  next 
year  brought  him  again  to  San 
Francisco  to  open  a  freight  solicit- 
ing office  for  the  Canadian  road. 
During  the  years  Mr.  Smith  has 
seen  the  export  of  California  pro- 
ducts over  the  Canadian  Pacific 
grow  from  a  few  cases  of  fruit  to 
thousands  of  carloads  each  year. 

Smith  plans  to  spend  his  winters 
in  San  Francisco,  but  will  go  north 
to  his  native  land  during  the  warm- 
er months.  He  is  succeeded  at  San 
Francisco  by  D.  A.  MacDonald. 
who  has  been  travelling  freight 
agent  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  at 
Seattle. 


Important  visitor.  Kermit  Roose- 
velt, president  of  the  Roosevelt 
Steamship  Company,  operating  the 
United  States  Lines  and  American 
Merchant  Lines,  visited  San  Fran- 
'  isco  last  month  on  a  trip  of  com- 
bined business  and  pleasure. 

While    in    San    Francisco,    Roos- 

velt  called  on  J.  Harold  Dollar. 
Herbert  Fleischhacker,  and  Wm.  H. 
ilumphrey.  president  of  the  Asso- 

lated  Oil  Company,  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  United 
States    Lines    Company.    Later    he 
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On  the  trip  from  Boston  to  New  York, 

the  printing  press  on  the  S.S.  Mariposa 

turned   out   its  first   "netvspaper"  for 

passengers. 


went  to  Los  Angeles  to  meet  Ken- 
neth Dawson  of  Portland,  another 
of  his  associates  in  the  same  com- 
pany, with  whom  he  planned  his 
fishing  trip  after  marlin  and  sword 
fish. 

In  San  Francisco  Roosevelt  gave 
out  the  following  statement  for 
publication: 

"While  I  am  here  primarily  for  a 
fishing  trip,  I  shall  also  see  our 
western  partners  in  the  United 
State  Lines  company,  for  a  general 
discus.sion  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  since  the  change  in  man- 
agement of  the  United  States  Lines 
and  American  Merchant  Lines.  The 
transfer  of  management  to  the 
Roosevelt  Steamship  Co.  as  general 
agent  has  now  been  fully  carried 
out,  and  everything  is  moving 
smoothly  in  the  management  of  the 
two  lines. 

"Bu.siness  is  picking  up  for  the 
less  expensive  types  of  tonnage  at 
present.  Expensive  ships  of  the  Le- 
viathan type  are  at  a  discount  at 
this  time  of  year,  which  is  the  usu- 
al period  for  annual  lay-up  of  the 
express  liners.  The  Leviathan's  lay- 
up  is  nothing  unusual.  The  other 
companies  also  lay  off  their  mon- 
ster ^hip8  in  winter.  For  our  small- 
er ships,  of  the  American  Merch- 
ant Lines  and  the  Baltimore   Mail 


Line,  with  moderate  fares,  busineaa 
IS  good  for  this  time  of  year  and 
we  anticipate  a  good  season  for  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1932." 

Asked  for  his  views  on  the  pres- 
ent trend  of  business  in  the  Inter- 
coastal  trade  on  behalf  of  the  Pan- 
ama Pacific  Line,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said : 

"Wo  are  all  watching  the  prog- 
ress of  the  present  bill  before  Con- 
gress to  regulate  intercoastal  rates, 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  regu- 
lates rail  rates.  We  believe  the  bill 
is  a  good  one.  Self-regulation  has 
been  tried  by  the  carriers  for  years, 
but  ill  spite  of  the  earnest  efforts 
of  the  leading  lines  to  bring  order 
to  the  trade,  the  small  and  irres- 
ponsible operator  and  the  propri- 
etory carrier  cannot  be  controlled. 
Therefore  it  seems  that  govern- 
ment regulation  is  the  only  solution 
that  will  give  stability  and  a  prop- 
er rate  level,  enabling  the  leading 
lines  in  the  trade  such  as  ours  to 
give  the  service  demanded  by  ship- 
pers and  the  traveling  public." 


American  cavaliere.  Harry  S.  Scott, 
well  known  ship  operator  of  San 
Franci.'^co.  who  heads  the  General 
Steamship  Company  and  lists 
among  his  agencies  many  of  the 
most  important  companies  of  Eur- 
ope, has  been  signally  honored  by 
King  Vittorio  Emanuele  of  Italy.  At 
a  recent  ceremonial  held  at  the  Bo- 
hemian Club  in  San  Francisco,  Lo- 
dovico  Manzini,  Consul  General  at 
San  Francisco  for  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, in  behalf  of  his  king,  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Scott  the  decoration 
of  Cavaliere  Ordini  Delia  Corona 
d'ltalia.  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices in  developing  trade  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Italy. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  Captain  Mario 
Taddoi,  director-general  of  the  Li- 
bera Line,  a  visitor  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  was  attended  by  more 
than  fifty  civic,  business,  and 
steamship  leaders  of  San  Francis- 
co. 


Abe  Marks.  The  present  severe 
winter  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
caused  considerable  confusion  in 
shipping  and  sometimes  delays. 
Chief  Abe  Marks  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Marine  Exchange  has  issued 
a  reminder  to  all  mariners  that  a 
telephone  message  put  through  to 
the  Marine  Exchange  of  the  San 
Fnincisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  le.xult  in  up-to-the-minute  re- 
port on  weather  conditions  any 
where  on  the  coast  or  anywhere  on 
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fanama  facific  Qne 

INTERNATIONAL      MERCANTILE      MARINE      CO. 

Fastest  IfiiteiiPCCDastall  S@iipvIc@ 

DIRECT  CONNECTIONS    FOR    EUROPE 

Sailings  every   other  Saturday  from  San   Francisco.   Every  other    Monday   Irom  Los  Angeles.     Direct  fast  Freight,   Passenger  and  Refrigerator   Service  between 

NEW  YORK  and  SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO,   OAKLAND,   ALAMEDA.    Through  bills  of  lading  issued  to  and  from  Portland, 

Seattle,   Tacoma   and  Vancouver,   and   rapid  transhipment  to  and  from  the   Orient,  Hawaii  and  Australia.  Through  bills  of  lading  iisued  and  direct  connection* 

made    at    New    York    with    International    Mercantile    Marine    Company    Lines. 


SAN     FRANCISCO— 687    Market    St.     DO  uglas    8680  ALAMEDA— Encinal    Terminal 

LOS  ANGELES— 548  So.  Spring  St.       TR  inity  8261 
PORTLAND— McCormick  Terminal.       BR  oadway  8863 


OAKLAND — Grove    St.     Terminal.      GL  encourt    4817 
SAN  DIEGO— 1030  4th  Street.        Phone  8141 

SEATTLE— McCormick  Terminal.       EL  liott  46J0 


i. 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


EXPRESS  FREJGHT-PASSENCER/i 


I  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICES 


Trans-Pacific 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    Los    Angeles    Harbor    and    San    Francisco    to 
Honolulu;  Yokohama,   Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila.   FORTNIGHT- 
LY  to   Singapore,  Penang.   Colombo,  and  round'thc'world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from   Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai.    Kobe, 
Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Atlantic  -  Far  East 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,   FORTNIGHTLY  from   Boston  to 
Honolulu,  Yokohama,   Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama.   Honolulu   to   New  York  and  'Boston. 
•Transhipment  New  York. 

Mediterranean  •  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
seillcs  to  New  York.  Boston,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo 
destined  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to  San  Francisco 

transhipment. 

Ronnd-the-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York,  Havana.  Colon. 
Balboa.  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong.  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang.  Colombo,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Alex- 
andria.  Naples.   Genoa.  Marseilles,  thence  New   York. 

Trans-Pacific  Freight  Service 

TRl-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco, 
Pearl    Harbor,    Guam,    Manila,    Cavite,    Iloilo,    Cebu    and    other    ports    as 

indutiniLMt    olfers. 

Intercoastai 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    New    York.    FORTNIGHTLY    from    Boston 

to   Li)s   Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

to  New  York. 

Cargo   destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,   Portland,   Seattle  or  Vancouver 

subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.«  Ltd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 

Offic 


SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND,  ORB. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

nd  Agencies  Throughout   the  World 


Robert  Dollar  BIdg. 

SAN  FRANaSCO 

DAvenport  6000 


HOLLYWOOD 
PLAZA 


Where  the  "Famous  Doorway  of 
Hospitality"  Greets  You 

MOST  convenient  location  In  Hollywood. 
Next  to  motion  picture  studios,  thea- 
tres, cafes,  and  shops  .  .  .  only  ten  minutes 
from  golf  courses,  bridle  paths,  and  other 
amusement  places. 

The  Plaza  Hotel  Is  quiet,  luxuriously 
furnished,  with  deep,  restful  beds,  glisten- 
ing tile  baths  and  showers,  excellent 
service  and  cuisine,  convenient  parking — 
every  modern  convenience  for  your  com- 
fort. 

European  plan.  $2.50  up,  single.  $3.50  up, 
double.  $4.50,  twin  bed.  Special  weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  Look  for  the  "Doorway  of 
Hospitality." 


Vine  St.  at  Hollywood  Blvd.   -   Hollywood,  California 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT  &  DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 

CUT  TO  ORDER 

I  Drutnm  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MILLS   AT 
Anacortes.  Washington  Hoquiam,  Washington 


Oakland.    Cal. 


YARDS  AT 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


San  Pedro,  Cal. 


STEAMERS 

'El  Capitan"              "Cascade"  "Olympic" 

"Siskiyou"  "Shasta" 

VIOTORSHIP  SCHOONER 

"Lassen"  "Vigilant" 


13,500  Ton«  Grou 
20,000  Tool  Dit. 


Canadian  Australasian  Line  Limited 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,    FIJI 

AUCKLAND,    N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALL\ 

By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Linera 
R.M.M.S.   AORANGI  r.m.s.  NIAGARA 

(Motorahip) 
17,500  Tons  Gross 
23,000  Ton*  Dis. 

SaiUdg  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Every  28  days. 

CARGO  SERVICE 

Monthly    sailings    from   Vancouver   to   tnain   New    Zealand   porta,    aUo 

to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 

the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers: 

M.S.  HAURAKI  S.S.  WAIOTAPU 

S.S.  WAIRUNA  S.S.   WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 

CANADIAN  PAanC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  all 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian  Australasian  Line  Limited 


999  West  Hastings  Street 


Vancouver,  B.C. 


S. F.BAR  PILOTS 


Office: 
North  End  of  Bulkh- 
Radio  KFS 


Station  Inside 

S.F.  Light  Ship 

Morse  Signal 

Four  Flashes 

Telepho 
Pilot  Office  from  9  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.:  DAv.  6678-9 
Chamber   of   Commerce 
from  4  p.m.  to  9  a.in. 
and  on 
Sundaya  and  Holi- 
days: DAv.  5000. 


When  on  Station  undei 
When  under  Power,  a  Red 


And  Lay  Still 
Sail  a  Wliite  Light  is  carried  at   Mast   Head, 
one  under  White;  a  Flare  or  Torch  is  also  burned 
frequently. 
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recently  by  William  A.  YounR,  Jr., 
>;eneral  puH.senger  traffic  manuRer 
At  Sail  Francisco.  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 
who  is  in  charRe  of  both  the  freiKbt 
;ind  pa.HsenKer  business  of  the 
(Jrace  West  Coast  Line  and  the 
Panama  Mail  Service,  will  name  a 
district  passenger  agent.  Offices  of 
the  company  are  in  the  Hoge  Build- 
ing. 


■  tdiii  A.  Sijilliiuf)  is  iioii  III  kjiii- 
'iti  of  the  Mdliun-Uiciinic  lini-r 
.'iiiiii.  lie  is  (I  lieulfunnl-roiiiiiiiiniler 
the  I'.  S.  Snval  Rfsrrve,  onil  has 
:  III  on  Sfvi-rnl  ().  &  ().  freighters  to 
Aiistritliii  mill  \eu'  Zedliiiiil. 


^  Pacific.  The  United  States 
ither  Bureau  is  also  located  in 
Merchants  Exchange  Building 
I  the  Marine  Exchange  is  con- 
. ntly  on  the  alert  to  extend  all 
h  bervice  to  aid  the  dispatch  of 
|).s  y(  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 


Carstairs  on  Manhattan.  Following 

launching    of    the    Steamship 

tihattan  at  the  yard  of  the  New 

ik    Shipbuilding    Company,    on 

I  ember  5,   it  was  announced  by 

United  States  Lines  that  Chief 
nri  Carstairs  has  been  assigned 
the  responsible  post  of  standing- 
iluring  the  installation  of  pro- 
Isjon  machinery  in  the  vessel. 
ft  Carstairs  supervised,  for  the 
iiers,    the    installing    of    propul- 

II  machinery  in  the  passenger 
'  rs  California,  Virginia,  and 
insylvania  of  the  Panama  Paci- 

Line,  and  since  the   inaugura- 
11  of  the  Pennsylvania  has  been 
ving  as  chief  on  that  vessel. 
John    Carstairs    is    probably    the 
leading   authority    among   the   ma- 
rine engineers  of  the  United  States 
in  the  practical  application  of  the 
turbo-fclectric   system   to   ship   pro- 
pulsion; and  with  him  on  the  job, 
the  trials  and  maiden  voyage  of  the 
Steamship  Manhattan   are  assured 
of  success. 


The  Panama 
Grace  Lines, 
the    appoint- 


Seattle   appointment. 

Mail  Service  of  the 
Inc.,  has  announced 
ment  of  W.  D.  Vanderbilt  as  gen 
eral  passenger  agent  at  Seattle, 
with  jurisdiction  over  Washington, 
Oregon,  Alaska,  and  British  Colum- 
bia. The  announcement   was   made 


Famous  skipper.  Captain  George 
I'ricd,  hero  of  thrilling  rescues  in 
the  stormy  Atlantic,  has  been  nam- 
ed commander  of  the  new  United 
States  Lines  North  Atlantic  liner 
Manhattan,  recently  launched  by 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. The  Manhattan  is  a  30,000- 
ton  ship.  765  feet  long,  and  will  be 
a  fine  vessel  with  a  worthy  com- 
mander. Captain  Fried  was  born  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  of  Norse 
descent,  and  spent  his  boyhood  on 
a  farm.  He  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  afterwards  joining 
the  Navy,  serving  there  until  1916 
when  he  transferred  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  as  third  officer  of  the 
Solace.  He  returned  to  the  naval 
service  during  America's  participa- 
tion in  the  World  War,  remaining 
in  the  Navy  until  1921.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  merchant  marine,  Fried 
was  appointed  chief  officer  of  the 
United  States  Liner  President 
Grant,  then  to  a  similar  position  on 
the  steamship  America,  and  then 
in  1922  he  was  promoted  to  cap- 
taincy of  the  steamship  President 
Roosevelt.  Captain  Fried  and  the 
crews  of  vessels  under  his  com- 
mand figured  in  three  important 
rescues  of  North  Atlantic  wreck 
victims.  He  commanded  the  Levi- 
athan for  three  voyages,  and  has 
been  acting  as  Port  Captain  for  the 
United  States  Lines  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  steamship  Manhat- 
tan. 


OBITUARY 

Captain  McAllister  Succumbs.  It 

is  with  sorrow  that  we  learn  of  the 
death  on  January  6  of  Captain 
Charles  A.  McAllister.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  Captain  McAllister  was 
considered  a  world  authority  on 
ship  construction  and  marine  eng- 
ineering; and  he  exerted  his  tal- 
ents for  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions relating  to  shipbuilding  and 
operation.  Captain  McAllister  was 
personally  well  known  on  the  Paci- 
fic   Coast,    where    he    visited    from 


,^lso  in  the  .linlniliii  Si  rvn  i  n  diifitiiin 
Charles  L.  liroeiis  of  the  Malton- 
Oieiinie  Liner  Sierra,  lie  was  formerly 
tiith  the  Slenmshi/>  Mnunnuili  anil 
ihief  of  filer  of  the  llilhelinina,  anil 
other  Malson  vesifls. 


time  to  time  and  had  many  friends 
among  the  ship  operators. 


William  H.  Thornley.  Dean  of 
San  Francisco  customs  brokers  and 
senior  member  of  the  pioneer  firm 
of  Thornley  &  Pitt.  William  H. 
Thornley,  aged  75,  died  at  his  home 
at  Los  Altos  on  January  6.  Mr. 
Thornley  retired  from  active  work 
four  years  ago. 

Captain  H.  L.  Roberson.  Follow- 
ing only  a  week's  illness.  Captain 
H.  L.  Roberson  passed  awey  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Janu- 
ary 8.  Captain  Roberson  was  well 
known  to  mariners  as  pilot,  under 
the  British  Columbia  Pilotage  Au- 
thority, for  deepsea  vessels  plying 
in  and  out  of  British  Columbia 
ports.  For  23  years  prior  to  this, 
except  for  the  interval  of  the  World 
War,  he  served  with  various  ves- 
sels in  the  coastwise  trade  under 
the  flags  of  the  G.T.P.  and  the  C. 
N.R.  He  was  born  in  Hertford,  Eng- 
land, 55  years  ago. 


Lucius  C.  (Ikib)  Robert.s.  One  of 

San  Francisco's  best  known  water- 
front reporters — Bob  Roberts — died 
of  heart  failure  January  21  at  his 
home.  He  had  been  marine  reporter 
on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  for 
seven  years.  Coming  originally 
from  Alabama,  where  he  was  born 
forty-seven  years  ago,  Roberts  serv- 
ed for  a  time  as  editor  of  the 
Marysville  Appeal.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates in  the  marine  world. 
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February 


11!  iinsHi  iW , »  III 
iiiiiiiLlifflyilii 


450  Mission  Street,  corner  of  First  Street,  Chas.  C.  Moore  &  Co.  Engineers,  owners 

C.  C.  MOORE  &  CO.  ENGINEERS 

AND 

THE  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  COMPANY 

Return  to  Their  Old  Home 

450  Mission  Street,  Corner  First  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

At  Home  After  February  15,  1932 

Friends  Are  Invited  to  Inspect  These  Modern 

Sales  and  Engineering  Offices 


Los  Angeles,   204   Edison   BIdg. 
Salt  Lake  City,  405  Kearns  BIdg. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Luhrs  BIdg. 
Portland,  Ore.,  Failing  BIdg. 


Pacific  Coast  Headquarters 

450  MISSION  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Seattle,  Smith  Tower 
New  York,  Hudson  Terminal  BIdg. 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  Standard  Bk.  BIdg. 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 


ignuMmuununnuninniinniinninniinnniiiniinnniniinniunniininnnnnnuuiuuuiiiuiuiuuiK 


Official  News  of  the 

PROPELLER   CLUB 

of  California 


I 


HF.AIIQI  ARTERS 

Ralfoiir  HuildinK.  San  FranriKti 

Prrtidtnt 
jAMt.s  A.  Crdsik 

StiTtlarj-  Trtaturer 

'^l  \M  M     I'.    At  I  IS 


HOARD  OF  (;(IVFRN()RS 

II.  J.  Aiidrrviii  llarrv   lla\i>ii!( 

John  F.  Ktilicrr  (i.    T.  January 

Rohrri  F.  C°hri>l.v  Fred   Mrl.ran 

Wm.  ('.  F.mpfv  Hrrnard  Mill* 

|n«rph   I.  (irary  John  Psrlrr 

Vrrnon  ShoMrll 


^iiHnHnHmuHnuunnumnmnnumHnunmmuHnnHunumiunnuMMiUMiuuiuuunuimnmnh 


WITH  250  members  in  atten- 
dance, the  annual  meetinK  of 
the  Propeller  Club  of  Califor- 
nia was  held  January  19  in  the  Cal- 
ifornii  Room  of  the  San  Francisco 
Commercial  Club.  The  election  of 
officers  for  1932  was  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  and  the  meeting 
developed  a  valuable  discussion  of 
general  plans  and  activities  for  en- 
suing months. 

Our  new  president  is  James  A. 
Cronin,  superintending  engineer 
and  naval  architect  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  (Calif.),  succeeding 
Ralph  W.  Myers,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  club  for  the  past 
two  years  and  under  whose  guiding 
hand  the  organization  now  lista 
close  to  500  members. 

Elected  to  our  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, roster  of  which  heads  this 
page,  are  William  C.  Empey,  Bern- 
ard Mills,  and  Robert  E.  Christy. 
These  governors  succeed  Frank 
Fox,  Captain  A.T.  Hunter,  and  Wil- 
liam Macdonald,  whose  terms  ex- 
pired. Captain  Stanley  E.  Allen  was 
reappointed  secretar>-  -  treasurer. 
Retiring  President  Myers,  Captain 
Allen,  and  ex-governors  Fox,  Hunt 
er,  and  Macdonald,  were  given  a 
rousing  round  of  applause  for  their 
efforts  and  energy  in  interest  of 
Propeller  affairs. 

Ab  ita  new  president,  "Jim"  Cro- 
nin, let  us  look  at  his  career  afloat 
and  ashore.  His  first  marine  exper- 
ience tame  with  service  as  an  oiler 
in  the  historic  U.S.A. T.  Sheridan, 
and    he    continued    with    transport 


duty  for  five  years  until  he  was 
named  third  assistant  engineer  in 
the  U.S.A.T.  Dix.  Later  he  entered 
the  merchant  service  as  third  as- 
sistant on  the  steamer  Jefferson  of 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Company. 

In  1908,  Cronin  joined  the  Stand 
ard  Oil  Company  as  third  assistant 
on  the  tanker  Ascuncion,  later  to 
become  first  assistant  in  the  Drake. 
He  gained  chief  license  in  July, 
1912,  returning  as  chief  to  the  As- 
cuncion. Cronin  then  served  as 
chief  engineer  in  the  tankers 
Draki',  Lucas.  El  Segundo,  Rich- 
mond, J.  A.  Moffett,  and  W.  S. 
Rheem.  In  the  fall  of  1918  he  was 
appointed  superintending  engineer 
and  naval  architect  for  Standard  of 
California,  under  John  C.  Rohlfs, 
manager  of  the  marine  department. 

—  I'C  — 


JjiiK^  A.  (  ronin  luccacds  KjI|<Ii 

VI'.    Mycr*   aa   mMmM  of    ih. 

Proprlirr  Club  ol  Clifomij. 


Secretary-treasurer  Stanley  Al 
len  announces  three  new  members 
and  these  gentlemen  are— Warren 
D.  Taylor,  Harry  Long,  and  C.  H. 
Sproggins. 

—  PC  — 

On  January  26,  on  resumption  of 
the  Tuesday  luncheon  gatherings, 
we  were  entertained  by  Dick  Gliss- 
man,  master  mariner  extraordinar>' 
and  deep  sea  navigator  for  the  Car- 
lisle fleet,  home  port  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

—  PC  — 

On  February  2  Edward  Williams, 
former  marine  engineer  and  now 
of  the  marketing  department  of 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York  in  North  China,  related  en- 
grossing observations  of  his  work 
in  that  interesting  part  of  the 
globe. 

—  PC  — 

For  February  9.  Dr.  J.  C.  Perr>-, 
chief  medical  director  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Public  Health  Service, 
will  adress  us  on  the  functioning 
of  this  department. 

—  PC  — 

Spring  golf  tournament  in  and 
out-door  training  already  is  under 
way.  F.  P.  Ritchie  at  the  moment  is 
a  first-honor  favorite.  He  has  a 
long  way  to  go,  however,  before  he 
can  get  past  all  the  salt-water  pel- 
let propellers.  Runs  Pratt  and  W 
Eddie  Martin  didn't  even  let  cloud- 
burst and  frost  stop  their  week-end 
rounds! 
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O^  MERICAN  Wire  Rope  moving  cumbersome  shore  sections 
of  the  old  Third  Street  Channel  Bridge  at  San  Francisco,  making 
way  for  a  new  modern  structure  .   .   . 

H  AVISIDE  Derrick  Barge  No.  4,  rigged  throughout  with 
American  Wire  Rope,  handled  this  important  lifting  contract  with 
ease  and  safety.   .   .   . 

oAmerican  Wire  Rope  Answers  Every  Lifting  Problem! 


>\ineric£in  Steel  and  ^^ire  Company 

SUBSIDIARY   OF   UNITED   STATES  STEEL   CORPORATION 

^Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPAl\IY 

SAN  FRANCISCO      LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND       SEATTLE         SALT  LAKE  CITY    PHOENIX 


Pacific  Hflairino  Oiroi  tory 

and  Ou>4^r^«i  €viii4i«^ 


MuiiM  bmirmnc*. 

(Sc<    In.ui.ncc   ) 

Marina  Repairs. 

Btikkhra  S    H    Corp  .  Lid. 
Cooinrtcul  Iruo   Worki. 

Mwina  Rrpain  (Electrical). 

Ul-'f  FU-.iiic  V  Enf.   Co..  LlJ. 
CJitt    J    Mri^^lxl  V  Co  .  Inc. 

Metallic  Packing. 

Moorina  Fixturaa  and  Engines. 

Hrdr   WtnJUM  Coaptof. 

Motor*,  Electric 

B.  P    Scuitcvul  Coapiar 

(•rn«r»l    KWclric    Comp«ny. 
WoiinchouK   Elcc    V  Mff    Co 

Multicoil  Evaporator!,  Heaters, 
Diatillets. 

Grtftun  RuMcll    Conpanr. 

Mukiwhirl  Oil  Coolers. 


(U 


rii  a 


Nautical  InatnniMnls. 

Ford   V  G<ifr.nc.   C     V.    Unc. 
Tkc    Spcrty   Cr'otcopc   Coapior. 

Oakum. 

Gfo    Sifilford   Oakua   Co 
Wnki-Ho«c-Ea<tM>n    Coapanf. 

OiL 

(Sm  Lubcicanu.) 

Oil  Bumcn. 

The  Batxock  V  ViUot  C*. 
Corn   Coapaoir. 
Btihlrkra   S     B     Corp..   Ltd. 
Ford  V  Ci.rrme.  C.   V.   Lua. 

Oil  Burning  Inatallattoaa. 


TIm  Babcock  V  Wilcoi  Ca. 
Brtkkkta  Sbipbuildint  Corp 
Pot  J  V  Ge.rnnt.  C    V     Lane 


Lid. 


Oil  Burning  Pump  and  Heater 
Sets. 

Rah<o<k  V  W.lcoi  Co. 

BcikWkcm  Skipbuitdinf  Corp.,  Lid. 

M,v,.      hn^inrrrinf     Corpor^llUO. 

f-  r    C    V.  Lant. 

1  t   W   Co..    EN- 

^r«trtn    rnginrcring   Coapany. 

OUCoolacs. 

I^.     .    '  ng   Cornoratioo. 

ting   Companr- 
Oiling  Drviccs. 

Pord   V  Gfirnne.   C    V.   UiM. 

OUFucL 

Sundaid   Oil  Coapaoy. 
Union  Oil  Coapanr. 

Oil  Fuel  Apparatus. 

rabiotk   V   W.lcoi   Co. 
Cba>     C     Moore   V   Co  .    EN- 
GINEERS 
Pord  V  Ctirnix.   C    V.   Lane. 

Oil  Purifiers. 

Dt    Lav>l    Scpa 


lor   Coapanr. 


Oil  Reliquification  Systems. 

Davia    Engineering    Corporalioo. 
Weaiern   Engineering  Coapanf. 

Oa  Saparatots. 

Bttblcbea  Sbipbuilding  Corp..  Ltd. 
Da   Laval  Scparalor  Company. 
Pard  V  Ccirrinc.   C    V.    Lane. 
TW  Bab<o<k  V  Wilcoi  Co. 
Waaurn    Engineering    Coapanr. 

Oil,  Steam  Cylinder. 

Standard   Oil  Co 

OS,  Turbine. 

Standard   Oil    Co. 
Union  Oil  Co 

(Voah*  Paint*. 

kadard  Oil  Coa;>aaT. 

ttKldiig 

Crane  Packing  Coapanf 
Franca  Packing  Go. 
C    E     Rbodet  Co 
TborkMc   Producia  Co  ,   Iw 


Packing,  MetaDk  Ceadcnaer 

Crine    I'l.king    Coafany. 

Packing,  Metallic. 

Crane    Packing    Guanany. 
Fr.hcc   P.ikin.  C... 
RhoJct  MctalLc  Packinc 
Paint. 

An, 

Fc  J.  I 

L.    w 

Inlfi' ,     ; ;    vj.ap 

Paint,  Stack. 

an  Marine  Paint  Coapany 


Federal  (U>nn      V   Paint   Co  .    Inc 
nal  ^xjmpuaiiiona  Coapan 


In 


Paint,  Waterproof. 

American   Marine   PainI   Company 
Federal   C^mp     V   Paini   Co  .   Inc 
L.    W.   Ferdinand  V  Coapany. 
Inieinaiional  Coapoaiiiona  CoapAay. 
Paneling. 

HiiV-'        ^"       '''   'poration. 

Thr  iny.    Inc 

Pipe  (  ,.rk 

Ar: ......_..:   Inaulaiion  Co. 

Propeller*. 

Beiblebea   S.    B.   Corp  .   Lid 

Ford   V   Ceirrine.   C     V     Lane 

Hyde    Windlaaa    Company 

Warman   Sieel   Caaiing   Co 

Presses. 

iSee   Forging   Preaaea  ) 

Pump*. 

Davia    Engineering    Corporiiion. 
Fairbanks    Morte   V   Co 
Ford  y  Ceirrine.  C    V    Une. 
Grifcom-Ruaaell    Company. 
Hyde    Vl'inJIau   r:omrjny. 
ICearfoti   Fngineering   Co  .   Inc. 
Weaiern    Engineering   Company. 


C    V    Une. 
ing  Company. 


C    V    Une 
ring    Coapany. 


Pumps,  Ball«*t. 

Ford  y  Ceirrine 
Writern    Enginee 

Pumps,  Bilge. 

Ford   «   Geirrin. 
Weatern    Engine. 

Pump*,  Boiler  Feed. 

Ford   V  Geirrine.   C.  V.   Unc. 
Weatern    Engineering   Coapany. 

Pump*,  Grculating. 

Wrilinchoiiie    Flee     V    Mfg     Co. 

Pumps,  Electric. 

Ford  a  Geirrine.  C.   V    Une 
Weiiern    Engineering    Company. 

Pimipa,  Elcctric.dnvefi. 

Ford  y  Geirnne.   C.   V    Une. 

Pump*,  Fuel  Oil. 

Ford  a  Geirrine.  C    V    Unc 
Weaiern    Engineering   Company. 

Pump*,  Oil. 

Ford  »  Geirrine.  C    V.    Une. 

Pump*,  Rotary. 

Ford   y  Geirrine.   C.   V    Une. 
Pump*,  Sanitary, 

ForJ   y  Gririine. 
Weaiern   Engineer 


C.   V     Une. 
ing  Company. 


Pump*  (Vacuum). 

Ford  a  Geirrine.   C.   V    Une. 
Tbe   Sperry  Gyroacopc  Company 

Purifier*. 

Ford   V   Geirrine.    C.    V.    Une. 

Radio  ApparatiM. 

Mack.T  Radio  Tel    Co. 
Eia-Hokin   (n"   Galvan. 

Reducing  Gear*. 

(Sec    Gear  ) 
Refined  Oil*. 

Standard   Oil   Compinr 

Refrigerating  Machinery. 

(See    Ice   Machine!  I 

Regulator*   (Prcsaurc). 
Ring  Buoy* 

Aimitiong   C»'rk   Ct^mpa:* 

Rings,  Piiton. 

Krarfoii  Eng    Co  .  In:. 
Flaviaide    Company 


G.  BRUCE  NEWBY 

NAVAL   ARCHITECT    -    MARINE  SURVEYOR 
LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 

ii4  WtST  SIXTH  STRfJT 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

TtLf  PHONE  4117 


WELCH  &  COMPANY 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

MATSON  BLOC.,  2U  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FKANCBCO 
TaUphoea   Kwny  624-621 


C.  H. 

EVANS  &  CO. 

EaiablialMd  187). 

MACHINE     WORKS 

Repairing — Pipe  Cutting — Pumps 
Evan*'     Steam      Steering     Gear 

117  FREMONT  STREET 

SAN  FRANQSCO 

W.  C.  MICKUM 

Naval  Architect  .  .  .  Marine  Engineer 

0\'er  35  Yean  Experience  In  Ship 

D<^sign  and  Construction 

DESIGNS   INCLUDE 


S.S.  "ALASKA" 
Alaaka  Sleam^p  Co. 

S.S.   "POINT   ANCHA" 
Svaytie    ti   Muyt    Ud. 

S.S.    "IROOIJOIS" 
PukH    Sound    Nav.   Co. 


%S.  "CHARLES  NIXSON" 
Nelaoa  Steaoiihip  Co. 

S.S.    "MARY   D" 
Pacific   Americas  Firfuwee 

S.S.    '•$.   A.   PERKINS" 
CWifBih  SiaaMhtp  Co. 


El.   3919 


400   Polwn   Buildini; 
Seattle.  Vt'a-ih. 


Cap.  J004 


^RX 


68-76  King  Street 
New  York  City 


Tr\\  IkiCV    ELECTRIC  AND  ENGINEERING  CO. 

I   \J  U  ^^  t  /  11J.117  Siewifi  St..  SAN  f«ANCISCO 


IN(  ORPOaMI  I. 

SAILMAKERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  COTTON 

DUCK  for  Domestic  and  Export  Trade 

SrIlinK  Agcnls  Protr-ctol  Liquid  VCatcrproofinjj. 

R.  P.  RASMUSSEN,  Maniv'rr. 

240  Slciiart  Street  S-in  Franci>«) 
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Quips  That  Pass  in 
the  IVi^lit 


Then  He  Traveled 

They  tell  this  one  on  Sammy  Jones. 
It  seems  that  for  hours  he  had  been 
sitting  on  the  front  porch  talking  .  .  . 
he  and  his  girl.  Only  talking.  The  moon 
cast  its  tender  gleam  down  on  the 
young  and  handsome  couple,  who  sat 
strangely  apart.  She  sighed.  Finally  he 
said:  "I  wish  I  had  money,  dear.  I'd 
travel." 

Impulsively,  she  slipped  her  hand 
into  his.  Then  rising,  swiftly  sped  into 
the  house. 

Aghast,  he  looked  at  his  hand.  In  his 
palm  lay  a  nickel. 


Too   Obvious 

A  boy,  going  through  a  cemetery, 
read  this  inscription  on  a  tombstone: 
"Not  Dead  but  Sleeping." 

Scratching  his  head  awhile  the  boy 
remarked:  "He  sure  ain't  fooling  no- 
body but  hisself." 


Visitor  (looking  over  fraternity 
house) :  Don't  you  know  roller  towels 
are  against  the  law? 

Brother:  Yes,  but  that  one  was  put 
up  before  the  law  was  passed. 


A  Mercenary  Miss 

Little  Betty  was  going  to  have  her 
first  party.  The  occasion  was  her  sixth 
birthday. 

"Now,  Betty,  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
"I  want  you  to  ask  anyone  you  like." 

Betty  looked  thoughtful.  "Then  I'll 
ask  Uncle  Dick,  Uncle  Fred,  grandpa, 
Auntie  Freda,  and — " 

Her  mother  smiled. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Betty,"  she  said; 
"they  are  all  elderly  people." 

"I  know,"  said  the  child,  "but  they 
have  the  most  money." 


Dame:  Gee,  John,  that  candy  in  that 
window  makes  my  mouth  water. 
The  John :  Well,  here  is  a  blotter. 


"I  saw  the   doctor  you  told  me  to 
see." 

"Did  you  tell  him  I  sent  you?" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  asked  me  to  pay  in  advance." 


Abe:  "Do  you  play  golf  vit  knick- 
•s?" 
Levi:  "No,  vit  white  people." 


"Her  father  kept  a  saloon." 
"Is  her  family  as  old  as  that?" 


The  Preacher:  "God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves." 

Johnny:  "Yes,  and  God  help  the  guy 
who  is  caught  helping  himself." 


Just  Checking   Up 

Sambo  was  hired  out  on  a  railroad 
gang.  At  the  close  of  the  first  shift  he 
was  all  tired  out  and  sought  the  boss. 

"Mister,  yo'  sho'  you  all  got  me  down 
on  that  payroll?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  boss.  "Here's  your 
name — Sambo  Simpson.  That  right?" 

"Yes,  suh,"  replied  Sambo.  "Ah  jus' 
thought  you  might  have  me  down  as 
Samson." 


Irish  Cab-driver:  G'wan,  shake  yer- 
self,  ye  moth  eaten  old  corpse!  (Con- 
fidentially to  his  passenger.)  It  was  the 
'orse  I  was  spakin'  to,  ma'am. 


A  painfully  proper  young  man  ad- 
vanced this  information  to  a  flip  flap- 
per: "I've  never  kissed  a  girl  in  all  my 
life." 

"Well,  don't  come  buzzing  around 
me,"  announced  the  little  flapper.  "I'm 
not  running  a  prep  school." 


We  have  just  been  informed  that  the 
British  people  spent  a  billion  and  a  half 
for  liquor  last  year.  At  least,  they  got 
liquor. 


Turn  About 

The  Smiths  were  on  the  balcony,  and 
could  hear  what  a  young  couple  were 
saying  in  the  garden  below. 

Mrs.  Smith:  "I  think  he  wants  to 
propose.  We  ought  not  to  listen.  Whis- 
tle to  him." 

Mr.  Smith:  "Why  should  I?  Nobody 
whistled  to  warn  me." 


A  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman 
were  having  quite  an  argument  at  the 
trading  post  in  Canada. 

"Well,"  said  the  Englishman,  "you 
don't  ever  see  any  half-breed  English." 

"The  squaws  had  to  draw  the  line 
somewhere,"  replied  the  Frenchman. 


Meekness 

The  scarcity  of  genuinely  meek  peo- 
ple has  often  been  remarked. 

"Who  was  the  first  man?"  asked  the 
visiting  minister. 

"Adam,"  the  children  answered  in 
chorus. 

"Who  was  the  first  woman?" 

"Eve,"  they  all  shouted. 

"Who  was  the  meekest  man?" 

"Moses." 

"Who  was  the  meekest  woman?" 

Everyone  was  silent.  The  children 
looked  blankly  at  one  another,  but  none 
could  answer.  Finally  a  little  hand 
went  up,  and  the  preacher  said:  "Well, 
my  boy,  who  was  she?" 

"There  wasn't  any." 


Mate:  I  thought  you  said  your  room 
was  spotless! 

Fourth:  Yes,  sir.  Not  a  clean  spot 
in  it. 


"And  this  is  your  bump  of  cur- 
iosity?" 

"Right,  Professor.  I  got  that  by  stick- 
ing my  head  in  the  elevator  shaft  to  see 
if  the  elevator  was  going  up.  It  was 
coming  down." 


Motorist  (after  knocking  over  a 
butcher's  boy) :  "I'm  sorry,  my  lad;  are 
you  all  right?" 

Boy  (picking  up  contents  of  his  bas- 
ket) :  "Dunno.  Here's  me  liver  and 
ribs,  but  Where's  me  kidney?" 


Cuba  Is  a  Nice  Country 

Globe:  So  you  don't  like  Cuba. 

Trotter:  Naw,  I  went  into  a  restau- 
rant there  to  get  a  glass  of  milk.  The 
waiter  didn't  speak  English,  so  I  drew 
a  picture  of  a  cow,  and  the  son-of-a- 
gun  went  out  and  bought  me  a  ticket 
to  a  bull  fight. 

Globe :  Serves  you  right  for  ordering 
milk  in  Cuba. 


Why  She  Claimed 

The  widow  called  at  the  insurance 
office  and  stated  her  case. 

"But,  madam,"  said  the  clerk,  "you 
have  no  claim;  your  husband  did  not 
insure  his  life;  he  took  out  a  policy 
against  fire." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  woman, 
"that  is  why  I  claim.  He's  been  cre- 
mated. 


"Isn't  it  funny  that  a  mailman  goes 
hiking  on  his  day  off?" 

"Yes,  Mary.  Just  like  a  sailor.  What 
does  he  always  do  when  he's  on  leave 
of  absence?" 

"Now,  John,  don't  get  vulgar." 


A  note  to  Johnny's  teacher  read: 
"Please  excuse  Johnny's  absence  yes- 
terday. He  fell  in  the  ditch  and  got  his 
pants  muddy.  By  doing  the  same  you 
will  greatly  oblige  his  mother." 


Boss :  So  you  want  off  this  afternoon, 
eh?  Grandmother  dead,  I  suppose? 

Office  Boy:  No,  indeed,  she  has  two 
tickets  to  the  game. 

Lawyer  (reading  Scottish  uncle's 
will):  "And  to  Horace,  my  nephew, 
who  so  much  admired  the  view  of  dis- 
tant mountains  from  my  front  window, 
I  leave  the  view  from  aforesaid  win- 
dow." 


'epjmm 


There  are  definite  reasons  why  the  dual  valve  Sterling  engines, 
with  counter  weighted  dynamically  balanced  crankshafts,  have 
powered  the  majority  of  large  fire  boats.  Years  of  successful  fire 
f  ghting  with  practically  no  maintenance,  and  with  instant  readi- 
ness to  serve,  qualify  these  engines  and  their  advanced  design. 

Sterling   powered  fire   boats: — Portland,   Oregon;   Tacoma,   Washing- 
ton;    Jacksonville,     Florida;     Vancouver,     B.     C;     Norfolk,     Virginia. 


^    R^CiriC  AMCRfCAN 

Stcahship  Association 


Of/icUJ  OritJi 

,  IIPOWNCRS  ASSQCUTIOH 

for  THC  R^anc  Coast 


,f^/^ 


REVILLAGIGEDO   ARCHIPELAGO 


0/>r  REVILLAGIGEDO 

A  party  from  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  is  now  aboard 
Templeton  Crocker's  yacht  Zaca,  bound  for  this  remote  Pacific  archipplago 
to  study  bird,  fish  and  mammal  life. 

Twin-screw  120  H.P.  Hill  diesels  power  the  Zaca  and  two  Hill  gener- 
ating sets  furnish  all  electric  current  for  lighting,  general  power  service,  and 
the  specially  designed  deep  sea  research  apparatus. 

These  Hill  diesels  recently  propelled  the  Zaca  21,000  miles  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  1 !  knots  on  a  28,000  mile  globe-circling  cruise. 


Kin^-Knight 
Company 

Balhou  Bldg. 

San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


Fello-virs 

&)  Sterwstrt 

Wilmington, 

Calif. 


Hill  Diesel  Engine  Co. 

ZB4  Mill  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan 
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TIRELESS 
STEVEDORES 


Just  throw  the  switch — and  tireless 
stevedores  attack  the  cargo  of  the 
all-electric  ship.  •  Winches^  powered 
by  G-E  motors  and  guided  by  G-E 
controllers,  swing  giant  bundles  between  hold  and  dock.  No  waiting,  no  dissipation  of  unused 
power;  just  efficient  methods  applied  to  loading  and  unloading.  •  For  the  power  plant  of  the 
ship  has  energy  to  spare.  It  feeds  auxiliaries  above  deck,  below  deck,  from  pilot  house  to 
galley.  In  truth,  electricity  is  vital  to  the  operation  of  the  modern  vessel.  •  General  Electric 
has  designed  and  built  electric  equipment  for  ships  which  range  from  tugs  to  ocean  liners.  Its 
engineering  experience  and  extensive  facili- 


ties for  manufacture  and  service  are  always 
available  to  a  progressive  maritime  industry. 


JOIN  THE  ■G-E  CIRCLE'-SUNDAYS  AT  5  30  P.M.   E  S.T.  ON 

N.B.C.    NETWORK    OF    54    STATIONS  — WEEKDAYS    (EXCEPT 

SATURDAY!    AT    NOON 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


MARINE 

EQUIPMENT 
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Diesiel  Ships  Grain 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  launched  during  l95l,  fitted  with 

Diesel  Engines  exceeds  hy  237,000  toiks  the  world's 

output  of  steam  tonnage 


Europe  is  building  10,000  to  20,000  ton  ships  exclusively  Diesel, — 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  fitting  Diesels  in  90%  of  ships  now 
building  of  from  6,000  to  20,000  tons, —  the  United  States  con- 
tinues exclusively  with  steam  in  these  sizes: 

Steaitiships;  andL  Diesel  SKips  uitdLer  CoAfstruciion 
in  the  World— January  1,  l93i»,  (Lloyds) 


Tonnage 
10,000  to  20,000 
COUNTRY            Steamships                           Diesel  Ships 

Tonnage 

6,000  to  20,000 

Steamships                          Diesel  Ships 

Great  Britain 

0 

1 

3 

7 

Germany 

0 

8 

0 

8 

Denmark 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Holland 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Norway 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Sweden 

0 

0 

0 

11 

France 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Italy 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Spain 

0 

1 

0 

7 

Japan 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

16 

6 

54 

el  Ships 

100% 

90% 

United  States       6 


O 


tz 
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BUSCH.SULZET> 
Oldest  American  Diesel  Builders— 1898-1932  JC^^ 

BUSCH-SULZER  BROS.-DIESEL  ENGINE  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  U.S.A. 

Two  Rector  Street,  New  York  RiaUo  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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Editorial  Comment » » » 


Shipping 
Legislation 


UCH  shipping  legislation  was  car- 
.ried  over  from  the  Seventy-First 
Congress  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Seventy-Sec- 
ond Congress.  Much  additional  new  legislation  has  been 
proposed  and  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  Seventy-Second  Congress.  We  have  before 
us  a  partial  list  covering  fifty  of  these  bills.  Of  these 
fifty  bills,  only  11  have  the  unqualified  opposition 
of  the  owners  and  operators  of  ships,  while  18  have 
the  unqualified  approval  of  these  groups.  On  the  re- 
maining 21  bills  in  this  list,  6  have  qualified  approval. 
12  have  qualified  opposition,  and  on  3  the  shipowners 
are  neutral. 

On  the  bulk  of  the  present  pending  legislation,  there- 
fore, out  of  47  pending  bills  sufficiently  affecting  ship- 
ping to  arouse  question  in  the  minds  of  shipowners, 
there  are  24  thought  to  be  beneficial  and  23  thought 
to  be  injurious.  In  other  words,  the  present  trend  in 
Congress  is  to  give  the  American  shipping  industry  a 
little  better  than  a  50  per  cent,  chance;  and  that  trend 
is  something  for  which  the  shipowners  are  verv  grate- 
ful. 

One  of  these  bills  that  has  the  approval  of  ship- 
owners is  the  Carter  Bill  H.R.  4532.  This  measure  is 
intended  to  aid  the  shipbuilders  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
by  giving  them  a  little  better  chance  to  get  contracts 
for  new  ships  built  under  the  loan  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928.  The  Carter  Bill,  if  pass- 
ed, would  reduce  by  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  the  an- 
nual interest  rate  to  be  charged  by  the  Shipping  Board 
on  a  construction  loan  on  a  new  ship  if  the  ship  is 
built  in  a   Pacific  Coast  shipyard.  Every  Chamber  of 


Commerce  and  every  business  and  public  service  organ- 
ization on  the  Pacific  Coast  ought  to  get  behind  this 
measure  and  push  it  through  Congress  with  enthusi- 
asm. There  is  no  industry  that  employs  more  labor  per 
gross  value  of  output  than  does  shipbuilding  and  every 
ship  built  on  this  coast  means  a  proportionately  large 
payroll  for  immediate  distribution  in  all  legitimate 
lines  of  trade. 

One  of  the  important  measures  now  before  the  Sev- 
enty-Second Congress  is  Senate  Bill  1963,  known  as  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1932  or  the  Johnson  Bill,  which  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Johnson  of  California  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  This  bill 
would  clothe  the  Shipping  Board  with  virtually  the 
same  rate-regulatory  and  other  powers  over  ocean  car- 
go transportation  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission now  holds  over  freight  transportation  on  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
shipowners  as  to  the  desirability  of  federal  control 
over  the  rates  charged  by  ocean  carriers.  There  is  also 
a  great  deal  of  argument  over  the  advisability  of  giv- 
ing such  control  (if  established)  to  such  a  body  as  the 
Shipping  Board.  The  following  represents  our  own  re- 
action to  the  proposed  legislation  and  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  in  any  way  reflecting  the  ideas  of  the  shipowners' 
associations. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  still  (directly 
and  indirectly)  one  of  the  largest  shipowning  and  ship 
operating  corporations  in  the  world.  As  such,  its  pres- 
ent regulatory  and  fiscal  powers  affecting  privately 
owned  lines  are  far  too  large.  It  is  a  purely  political 
body  and  may  at  any  election  be  so  changed  as  to  en- 
tirely offset  its  present  and  recent  favorable  attitude 
toward  privately  owned  American  shipping.  Why  give 
it  additional  power? 

If  rate  regulation  is  desirable,  let  us  have  an  inde- 
pendent body  that  will  regulate  the  acts — not  only  of 
privately  owned  and  operated  lines — but  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  owned  and  controlled  lines,  the  Panama 
Railroad  Lines,  the  United  States  Navy  and  United 
States  Army  transports,  and  all  other  American  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  transport  of  cargo. 

Given  an  entering  wedge,  regulation  will  not  stop  at 
rates.  Schedules  also  will  be  regulated.  Bookkeeping 
will  be  regulated.  Practically  all  of  the  business  of  the 
ocean  carriers  will  be  made  public  business. 

Such  regulation  is  sure  to  stifle  that  freedom  to  seek 
profitable  routes  which  has  always  been  the  great 
source  of  profit  in  ship  operation. 

Unrestricted  competition  in  times  of  depression  is 
bad  enough.  Federal  regulation,  which  puts  every  in- 
dependent American  line  under  the  control  of  the  most 
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powerful  American  shipowner,  might  be  far  worse. 

In  our  opinion,  giving  these  regulatory  powers  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  would  be  not  only  poor 
business  but  basically  unconstitutional  and  unAmeri- 
can. 


The  Log— Who  Owns 
It?  What  is  its  Purpose  ? 

IN  ancient  accounts  of  voyages,  in  fact  well  down 
into  the  Seventeenth  Century,  ships  at  sea  guessed 
how  far  they  had  run  on  a  coui'se  and  set  down  on 
the  chart  a  "point  of  Imagination"  from  which  to  start 
on  the  next  leg.  Columbus'  journal  shows  this  and  tells 
how  he  purposely  underestimated  the  speed  of  his  ships 
to  avoid  panic  among  the  crew. 

About  1620  some  genius  invented  the  "ship"  or  "chip" 
log.  A  little  over  200  years  later  came  the  patent  logs 
of  Massey  and  Walker,  and  more  recently  the  pressure 
tube  logs.  Just  why  these  instruments  should  be  called 
logs  seems  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  They  are  really 
speedometers. 

Origin  of  the  word  "log"  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Accord- 
ing to  Oxford  Encyclopedic  Dictionary,  some  of  our 
primitive  ancestors,  noting  for  the  first  time  the  inert 
heavy  lifeless  appearance  of  a  fallen  tree,  made  a 
sound  indicating  these  qualities  and  so  brought  into 
use  the  word  log.  Hence  something  inert  thrown  over 
the  stern  of  a  vessel  to  remain  stationary  while  she 
runs  away  from  it  for  a  certain  time  period  became  in 
sea  parlance  a  log. 

Long  before  the  advent  of  this  log  (speedometer)  it 
had  been  required  of  shipmasters  that  they  keep  a 
daily  journal  wherein  were  to  be  set  down  the  progress 
of  the  vessel  and  all  happenings  of  importance,  parti- 
cularly the  vital  statistics  of  crew  and  passengers  and 
all  exercise  of  authority  by  the  officers. 

On  the  advent  of  the  log,  a  log  board  was  added  to 
the  bookkeeping  equipment  of  all  seagoing  vessels.  On 
this  board  records  of  all  readings  of  log  and  courses 
were  kept  and  these  were  transferred  to  the  journal 
at  stated  intervals,  usually  at  noon  of  each  day.  Since 
these  entries  on  most  ships  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
journal,  that  book  came  to  be  known  as  the  Log  Book 
or  now,  officially.  The  Log. 

United  States  Navigation  Laws  require  all  masters  of 
vessels  to  enter  in  this  Log  detailed  information  as  to 
12  specific  matters,  as  follows: 

First.  Every  legal  conviction  of  member  of  crew  and 
punishment  inflicted. 

Second.  Every  offense  committed  by  member  of  crew 
for  which  it  is  intended  to  prosecute  or  enforce  for- 
feiture of  wages. 

Third.  Every  offense  punished  and  nature  of  punish- 
ment. 

Fourth.  Statement  on  conduct,  character,  qualifica- 
tions of  each  member  of  crew. 

Fifth.  Every  case  of  illness  or  injury. 

Sixth.  Every  case  of  death  and  cause  thereof. 

Seventh.  Every  birth,  sex  of  infant,  names  of  parents. 

Eighth.  Every  marriage,  name  and  age  of  parties. 

Ninth.   Name  of   every   seaman   or   apprentice   who 
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ceases  to  be  a  member  of  crew  otherw-ise  than  by  death. 
The  circumstances. 

Tenth.  Wages  due  any  seaman  or  apprentice  who  dies, 
and  gross  deductions  therefrom. 

Eleventh.  Detail  account  of  sales  of  effects  of  sea- 
man who  died  during  voyage. 

Twelfth.  State  of  circumstances  in  all  cases  of  col- 
lision. 

Every  entry  of  these  official  matters  must  be  signed 
by  the  master  and  also  by  the  mate  or  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  and  shall  be  entered  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  event  to  which  it  relates.  Failure  to  enter  any 
of  these  events  subjects  the  master  to  a  fine  of  twenty 
five  dollars  for  each  offense.  Any  person  who  makes  or 
has  made  an  entry  in  any  official  log  book  more  than 
24  hours  after  the  vessel  arrives  in  port  and  describing 
an  event  occurring  before  her  arrival  in  port  is  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  fifty  dollars. 

This  short  extract  from  the  navigation  law  indicates 
quite  emphatically  that  The  Log  of  any  ship  is  the  prop- 
erty of,  and  under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of,  the  captain 
or  master  of  that  ship.  The  law  quoted  above  was  pass- 
ed in  the  year  1900,  so  that  this  conception  of  the  log 
cannot  be  attributed  to  old  sailing  ship  days.  It  is  a 
serious  offense,  practically  perjury,  to  write  false  state- 
ments into  the  log.  From  the  legal  viewpoint,  therefore. 
The  Log  of  a  ship  is  an  official  record  of  the  doings 
of  the  master  of  that  ship  in  his  capacity  of  magistrate 
of  a  floating  town. 

Peculiar  are  the  evolutionary  progresses  of  language. 
Here  we  see  that  the  most  inert  sound  in  the  language 
becomes  the  name  for  a  measurer  of  speed  and  for  the 
official  record  of  all  vital  statistics  on  a  fast  modern 
floating  city. 

In  addition  to  The  Log  (official)  on  board  ship,  there 
are  subsidiary  records  which  have  also  adopted  the 
name  log.  The  Engineer's  Log,  the  Steward's  Log,  Re- 
frigeration Log,  etc.  The  Engineer's  Log  keeps  track 
of  fuel  used,  horsepower  generated,  propeller  revolu- 
tions, distance  traveled  by  propeller  revolutions, 
distance  traveled  by  ship's  log,  apparent  slip  of 
propellers,  and  many  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
performance  of  the  ship's  machinery. 

None  of  these  subsidiary  logs  are  official  outside  of 
the  firm  operating  the  vessel,  and  none  of  them  is  real- 
ly authentic  until  signed  by  the  master  of  the  vessel. 
There  has  been  much  argument,  humorous  and  serious, 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  pilot  house  and  engin- 
eer's desk,  but  to  date  the  captain  is  still  master  of  the 
ship  and  owner  of  The  Log. 

Errata 

On  page  11  of  the  January  issue  in  the  text  of  the 
article  describing  the  turbo  electric  steamer  Talamanca 
there  appeared  a  statement  "In  the  same  room  there  is 
a  120  volt  Gould  Storage  Battery."  We  are  now  inform- 
ed by  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Co.  that  this  was 
in  error  and  that  they  supplied  for  this  vessel  an  "Edi- 
son nickel-iron  alkaline  storage  battery  of  100  type 
A6H  cells  to  serve  as  an  emergency  source  of  power 
for  radio  and  lights."  For  this  important  duty  aboard 
vessels  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  the  Edison  nickel- 
iron  alkaline  storage  battery  is  practically  standard 
equipment. 


San  Francisco  Bay 
Preparing  for  New  Ships 

I.    The  Port  of  San  Francisco  Spending  Ten 
Millions  in  Extensions  and  Betterments 


OVER  the  length  of  San  F'lancisco's  bay  water- 
front from  the  Presidio  to  San  Mateo's  county 
line,  there  is  a  great  stir  of  activity  either  in  ac- 
tual construction  or  contemplated  improvements  look- 
ing to  development  of  better  facilities  to  receive  the 
larger  vessels  and  greater  commerce  that  are  now  evol- 
ving on  Pacific  Ocean  trade  routes.  It  was  with  this 
idea  in  mind  that  Governor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  of  Cali- 
fornia, himself  a  shipping  man  of  long  experience, 
sought  out  a  rather  new  type  of  personnel  for  the 
Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  who  govern  the 
policies  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  California,  hold  ownership  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's waterfront  facing  San  Francisco  Bay. 

For  this  very  responsible  duty.  Governor  Rolph  chose 
Patrick  W.  Meherin,  Joseph  J.  Tynan,  and  Joseph  A. 
Moore.  These  men  are  all  worthy  public  spirited  citi- 
zens of  San  Francisco  who  have  achieved  success  in 
their  several  businesses.  Two,  Meherin  and  Moore,  are 
native  sons,  second  generation  San  Franciscans.  Tynan 
has  a  record  of  more  than  twenty  years  constructive 
work  for  San  Francisco.  Meherin  is  a  successful  con- 
tractor, Tynan  and  Moore  are  executives  of  the  two 
largest  shipbuilding  and  repair  plants  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Naturally  men  of  this  experience  are  keenly  interest- 
ed in  new  construction,  and  the  present  Board,  after  a 
survey  of  the  needs  of  the  port,  and  in  consultation 
with  a  committee  representing  the  shipowners,  the  ship- 
pers, and  the  business  men  of  San  Francisco,  immedi- 
ately began  to  energetically  push  the  work  of  new  con- 
struction and  of  reconstruction. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  citizens  nominated 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by  the 
State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners.  Nominated  by 
th(  Chamber  are: 

Louis  C.  Stewart,  vice-president  of  Sudden  &  Chris- 
tensen;  Henr\  F.  Grady,  trade  advisor  to  the  chamber, 
and  Hal  M.  Remington,  manager  of  the  transportation 
department,  togethei  with  two  representatives  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  E.  P.  Crossan.  chairman 
<>\  the  marine  committee,  and  Chalmers  Graham  of  the 

iiior  Chamber  board  of  directors. 


San  Francisco's  illuminated  ferry  depot  tower. 


Board  appointed  members  are: 

Thomas  G.  Plant,  operating  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company;  George  E.  Hart, 
vice-president  and  manager  of  Farnsworth  &  Ruggles. 
drayagt  &  warehousing;  Percy  C.  Denroche.  president 
of  S.  L.  Junes  &  Co..  importers  and  exporters;  H.  R. 
Gaither.  president  of  the  Pacific  National  Bank,  and 
August  F.  Bulotti,  secretaiy-treasurer  of  the  Loop  Lum- 
bei'  Company. 

Known  as  the  San  Francisco  Joint  Committee  on  Port 


Development  this  group  faces  the  responsible  duty  of 
"Conserving  the  present  business  of  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  and  developing  that  business  along  accept- 
able lines." To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  line  up  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  in  a  strong  sentiment  for  the 
Business  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  as  the  chief 
commercial  asset  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  matter  of  ship  repair  facilities  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  is  outstanding  among  the  Harbors  of  Amer- 
ica. Not  only  do  we  have  a  larger  specific  drydock  ca- 
pacity for  the  tonnage  entering  the  port  than  any  other 
American  harbor,  but  we  have  the  largest  privately  op- 
erated dry  dock  in  America,  a  dock  capable  of  taking 
the  largest  ship  afloat  today  and  considerably  larger 
than  any  commercial  dock  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  south 
of  Boston. 

The  oldest  portion  of  San  Francisco's  present  port  is 
that  part  lying  between  the  great  Union  Ferry  Depot 
at  the  foot  of  Market  Street  and  the  westward  bend  at 
Telegraph  Hill,  or  Piers  3  to  29.  Piers  and  slips  here  are 
too  narrow,  too  short,  for  modern  conditions.  Pier  17 
is  the  best  of  these  piers  and  is  in  the  center  of  the 
group.  The  Board  planned  to  gradually  remove  piers  7, 
9,  n,  13.  15.  and  19.  21,  23,  25,  and  27*,  replacing  each 
of  these  groups  of  five  old  piers  with  four  new  piers 
wider  and  longer  andwithwider  slips. Of  this  work. Pier 
15  has  been  completed,  the  substructure  of  Pier  23  has 
been  completed,  and  the  contract  has  been  let  and  work 
commenced  on  the  pier  shed  for  Pier  23. 

The  new  piers  will  be  150  to  200  feet  wide  and  around 
800  feet  long.  They  are  carried  on  concrete-jacketed 
timber  piles  and  have  a  reinforced  concrete  floor  struc- 
ture. The  sheds  are  steel  frame  with  concrete  walls. 
Long  experience  with  local  conditions  has  led  the  en- 
gineering department   of  the   Board   of  State   Harbor 
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Pier  48  near  the  "culh  end  of  (he 
active  waterfront  of  San  Franci-ito 
is  equipped  with  a  double  pier  ihed. 
This  pier  is  occupied  by  the  Dollar 
round-the-world  steamship  service 
and  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  S.in 
Fr-incisco's  piers. 


Commissioners  to  adopt  either  timber  jjiles,  concrete- 
jacketed,  or  reinforced  concrete,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions on  the  bottom.  Where  the  layer  of  mud  is  deep, 
the  most  economical  method  is  timber  piling,  concrete- 
jacketed  to  a  point  a  few  feet  below  the  upper  surface 
of  mud.  Where  hard  bottom  is  close  and  mud  quite 
shallow,  a  reinforced  concrete  pile  is  most  economical. 
Completion  of  this  replacement  program  from  Pier  5  to 
Pier  29  will  cost  appro.\imately  $5,000,000. 

South  of  the  Ferry  Building  there  are  several  exten- 
sions and  improvements  under  way,  and  a  large  amount 
of  work  is  planned  for  the  near  future. 

The  outshore  end  of  Pier  38  is  being  extended  to  the 
same  line  as  Pier  40,  involving  the  construction  of  ap- 
proximately 240  feet  of  pier  and  shed.  It  is  intended 
that  the  McCormick  Steamship  Company,  now  operat- 
ing at  Piers  37  and  40  shall  move  their  Pier  37  activi- 
ties to  Pier  38.  A  new  bulkhead  building  is  planned 
across  the  shore  end  of  the  slip  between  Piers  88  and 
40.  This  building  will  be  of  two  stories  with  offices 
above  and  with  transfer  connection  between  the  piers 
and  street  loading  facilities  on  the  ground  floor.  This 
work  is  now  under  way. 

Plans  are  complete  for  the  extension  of  Pier  42  by 
135  feet  and  the  construction  of  a  building  and  wharf 
at  the  inshore  end  of  the  slip  between  Piers  42  and  44. 
This  structure  will  be  two  stories  on  the  Embarcadero 


front  with  40-fo()t  depth,  giving  ample  room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  for  baggage  rooms,  waiting  rooms,  and  other 
passenger  conveniences.  The  wharf  will  have  a  total 
depth  of  150  feet  from  the  Embarcadero  front,  and  out- 
side the  two-story  structure  will  be  covered  by  a  one- 
story  cargo  shed.  These  plans  call  for  a  two-storj-  shed 
on  Pier  42,  the  second  floor  being  devoted  to  passeng- 
ers, passengers'  baggage,  express,  and  certain  classes 
of  cargo. 

Work  is  now  under  way  extending  Pier  44  by  about 
165  feet  and  adding  a  new  railroad  track  along  the 
north  side. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  extension  of  Pier 
46  by  200  feet  in  length  and  the  improvement  of  the 
shed  on  that  pier  to  better  care  for  passengers  and  pas- 
sengers' baggage. 

Lying  between  the  north  side  of  the  State  Food  Pro- 
ducts Terminal  and  Berry  Street  is  a  large  irregularly 
shaped  lot  belonging  to  the  Harbor  Board.  Plans  are 
now  being  prepared  for  the  improvement  of  this  lot 
with  a  two-story,  reinforced  concrete  building  to  be 
known  as  the  Cotton  Terminal  and  to  serve  as  a  transit 
storage  terminal  for  cotton  and  other  commodities. 
This  building  will  have  100,000  square  feet  of  storage 
space  on  each  floor.  The  ground  floor  will  be  served 
by  the  same  tracks  that  now  serve  the  State  Food  Pro- 
ducts Terminal,   and  the  upper  floor  by  the  elevated 
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Pier  45  at  the  north  end  of  the  cen- 
tral arr.i  of  San  fVancisco's  port  is 
equipped  with  double  pier  sheds  and 
at  its  outer  end  with  a  slip  for 
freight  car  ferries  and  connecting  hy 
rail  with  the  belt  line  railwav.  This 
is  one  of  the  newest  and  l.^rKest 
piers  in  the  Port  and  is  used  by  a 
number  of   steamship  companies. 
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Some  Interiors 
of  Busy  Piers 
on  Waterfront 
at  San  Francisco 


Above  and  at  the  left  arc  shown  two 
pier  sheds  on  San  Francisco's  water- 
front with  cargoes  of  California  pro- 
duce   assembled    for    shipment. 
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Above  and  at  the  right:  California  horticultural  products  in  the  re- 
frigerated   rooms    of    the    California    State    Produce    Terminal    on 
Channel  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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ramp  of  that  buiklinK-  If  business  warrants,  a  cotton 
compress  will  be  installed.  Loading  and  unloadinK  of 
vessels  will  be  throuRh  the  State  Food  Products  Term- 
inal to  the  deep  water  of  Channel  Street. 

Plans  for  the  extension  of  the  piers  immediately 
south  of  Channel  are  held  in  abeyance.  When,  or  if,  the 
Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  acquires  Mission 
Rock,  there  will  be  largre  construction  activity  in  that 
region.  The  Board  is  participating  in  the  present  con- 
struction of  the  new  Third  Street  Bascule  bridge  ac- 
ross the  Channel  and  has  plans  ready  for  the  extension 
of  the  Belt  Line  Railroad  to  serve  the  port  improve- 
ments south  of  that  waterway. 

Improvements  at  Islais  Creek,  under  way  or  planned, 
include  construction  of  considerable  magnitude  and  va- 
riety. A  sea  wall  has  been  built  along  the  north  side 
of  this  creek  from  Third  Street  westerly  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  right-of-way,  aiid  plans  are  ready  for  wharf- 
age to  serve  the  lumber  interests  or  any  other  industry 
that  may  be  located  in  the  available  area  between  the 
Creek  and  Army  Street.  This  area  has  many  advantages 
including  good  frontage  on  deep  water,  on  two  main 
paved  thoroughfares,  on  main  line  railroad  tracks,  and 
streetcar  tracks.  On  the  south  side  of  Islais  Creek  the 
Grain  Terminal  is  to  be  enlarged  by  additional  bin 
space  for  bulk  grain  and  pits  for  car  unloaders.  Plans 
are  finished  for  an  open  wharf  extending  easterly  900 
feet  from  the  present  Grain  Terminal.  This  is  for  lum- 
ber primarily  and  will  be  served  by  two  ship-side 
tracks. 

At  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  active  waterfront  is 
Fisherman's  Lagoon  built  to  take  care  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's large  fleet  of  fishing  craft.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  places  in  the  harbor.  Notwithstanding  the  sub- 
stitution of  gasoline  and  diesel  engines  for  the  pictur- 
esque lateen  sails  of  an  earlier  day,  the  fishermen 
themselves  and  their  women  folk  are  a  very  interesting 
group.  Fisherman's  Lagoon  in  many  of  its  aspects  re- 
minds one  of  old  Mediterranean  ports.  So  it  has  become 
famous  among  travelers  and  lures  also  many  of  the 
city  folks  from  both  sides  of  the  bay.  Until  very  re- 
cently the  approach  to  this  spot  was  very  bad  (almost 
dangerous)  for  motorists.  To  remedy  this  the  Harbor 
Board  has  installed  a  concrete  bulkhead  wall,  making 
possible  the  paving  of  Jefferson  Street  so  that  now  mo- 
torists may  drive  on  continuous  pavement  from  the 
Ferry  Building  at  the  foot  of  Market  Street  along  the 
Embarcadero  to  Jefferson  Street,  and  out  Jefferson 
to  Fisherman's  Lagoon,  the  Hyde  Street  ferries,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Aquatic  Park. 

The  total  expenditures  for  work  under  construction 
or  about  to  be  contracted  for  will  run  well  over  ten  mil- 
lion dollars.  Thus  is  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Com- 
missioners for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  meeting  the 
challenge  presented  by  the  increase  in  size  and  speed  of 
carriers  and  the  development  of  cargo  tonnage  on  Pa- 
cific trade  routes. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  also  is  being  challenged. 
The  State  of  California  has  provided  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  with  a  fine  modern  port,  the  physical  value 
of  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  upwards  of  seventy 
million  dollars.  San  Francisco,  thus  freed  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  building  port  facilities,  ought  to  be  all 
the  more  able  to  advertise  and  boost  its  port  and  at- 
tract business  to  itself.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
ship  goes  to  that  port  which  is  the  least  expensive  to 
the  ship.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  San  Francisco 
as  a  city  could  make  her  State-financed  port  attractive 
to  ships.  One  of  these  would  be  to  reduce  to  a  minimum. 
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or  eliminate  altogether,  the  rate  charged  ships  for  fresh 
water.  Every  ship  attracted  to  this  port  means  busi- 
ness for  the  merchants  of  this  city.  San  Francisco  is 
peculiarly  favored  in  this  regard  because  the  water- 
front is  so  close  to  the  down-town  business  section. 
Cheap  or  free  water  for  ships  would  be  a  good  business 
for  a  city  owning  its  water  supply  system. 


Isherwood  Construction 

DURING  the  calendar  year  1931,  there  were  de- 
livered or  under  construction  to  the  Isherwood 
System  of  Ship  Construction  31  vessels  with  an 
aggregate  deadweight  tonnage  of  84,140.  This  brings 
the  total  of  vessels  built  to  this  .system,  from  its  incep- 
tion in  1906,  to  1858  ships  with  an  aggregate  dead- 
weight of  15.441,600  tons. 

Of  this  total,  9,244,000  deadweight  tons,  including 
994  vessels,  were  tankers;  and  6,187,000  deadweight 
tons,  representing  864  vessels,  were  miscellaneous  types 
including  passenger  liners,  general  cargo  vessels,  col- 
liers, ore  steamers,  Great  Lakes  bulk  freight  carriers, 
passenger  ferries,  freight  ferries,  barges,  and  dredges. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Americans,  and  different 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  hull,  are,  first,  the  diesel- 
electric  driven  oil  barge  with  completely  welded  hull 
built  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company  for 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Company  and,  second,  the  two 
car  ferries  for  the  Seatrains  Lines,  Inc.,  also  building 
at  the  same  yard.  These  latter  vessels  each  will  have 
capacity  for  100  loaded  cars  and  will  be  capable  of  15^2 
knots  sea  speed  on  the  run  from  New  Orleans  to 
Havana.  They  are  to  be  built  with  double  skin  and  so 
subdivided  as  to  be  practically   unsinkable. 

The  Isherwood  Bracketless  System  continues  to 
make  good  progress.  During  the  five  years  of  its  pub- 
lic life  it  has  been  adopted  on  128  vessels,  aggregating 
1.147.000  deadweight  tons. 

A  more  recent  introduction  by  Sir  Joseph  W.  Isher- 
wood, Ltd.,  is  "Isherwood  Steel  Hatch  Covers,"  which 
is  a  very  practical  device  for  overcoming  the  inherent 
vice  of  the  ordinary  wooden  hatch  board. 


Names  Grace  Liners 

THE  decision  of  the  Grace  Steamship  Company 
to  christen  the  four  liners  now  a-building  for  its 
Panama  Mail  Service  between  New  York,  Central 
America,  and  California  by  the  names  of  Saints  recalls 
a  sea-superstition  as  old  as  Christianity. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  Grace  Steam- 
ship Company  in  christening  the  ships  for  its  west 
coast  of  South  America  service  to  follow  in  this  ven- 
erable tradition  of  the  great  Hispanic  seamen.  The 
Santa  boats,  so-called  from  the  Canal  to  the  south  tip 
of  Chile,  are  as  familiar  quantities  in  that  quarter  of 
the  Pacific  as  the  ubiquitous  seabirds.  Now  that  the 
new  vessels  will  be  called  the  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Paula. 
Santa  Lucia,  and  Santa  Elena,  the  same  waters  which 
almost  four  centuries  ago  were  scored  by  the  keels  of 
the  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Concepcion  and  those  other 
great  units  of  the  treasure  fleets,  will  know  another, 
sailing  also  under  the  aegis  of  musical  and  saintly 
names.  |  Grace  Log  1 


The  Fibreboard  Case 
Afloat 


Part  III — An  Appreciation  of  a  World  Wide 
Service  to  Ship  Operators  and  Shippers    '^^  ^|^ 


WE  have  recited  in  two  previous  articles  the  ad- 
vantages to  ship  owners  and  shippers  of  using 
fibreboard  cases  wherever  possible  rather  than 
wooden  crates,  in  packing  for  export  such  merchandise 
as  canned  goods,  bottled  goods,  goods  in  cartons,  and 
miscellaneous  items  not  too  heavy  or  too  bulky  for  these 
cases.  Not  all  fibreboard,  however,  is  of  the  quality 
required  for  rendering  good  service  under  the  strenu- 
ous conditions  met  in  export  shipping. 

Bronson  L.  Heustis,  in  his  excellent  handbook  "Ship- 
ping Containers,"  warns  shippers  against  the  accep- 
tance of  fibreboard  cases  without  physical  test  of  the 
fibreboard.  Says  he,  "Most  fibreboards  look  very  much 
alike — but  there  can  be  a  world  of  difference  in  them. 
— This  material  is  usually  tested  by  the  Mullen  tester. 
In  these  machines  a  piece  of  the  material  is  placed  on 
a  small  platform  on  the  machine  and  securely  clamped 
in  place.  Through  a  hole  in  the  platform  a  rubber  di- 
aphragm, operated  by  a  fluid  under  pressure,  acts 
against  the  specimen  of  fibreboard  until  the  diaphragm 
bursts  a  hole  in  the  specimen.  The  bursting  pressure 
is  measured  on  an  ordinary  pressure  gauge.  A  fibre- 
board  showing  a  50  pound  test  by  this  method  would 
be  considered  a  strong  board,  whereas  a  test  of  350 
pounds  would  represent  a  very  high  grade  of  board.  It 
is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  reliable  maker  will 
not  permit  his  product  to  deviate  far  from  the  given 
standard,  but  the  customer  must  indicate  the  strength 
desired  and  must  have  a  check  on  actual  performance 
which  is  readily  obtained  by  applying  the  test." 


An  unusual  loading  condition  at  the  Port  of 
Oakland.  This  view  shows  California  produce  in 
export  fibreboard  cases  being  lifted  over  a  19- 
foot  lumber  deck  load  to  be  stowed  in  the  hold 
of  the  Steamship  Willpolo. 
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Anothtr  view  of  loading  fibreboard  case  shipments  on  the  Steam- 
ship Willpolo.  Note  the  clear  space  over  cargo  hatches  left  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  deck  load  of  lumber. 


This  book  was  published  in  1925  and  describes  in 
these  words  the  lack  of  standardization  in  fibreboard 
quality  that  existed  at  that  time.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
fibreboard  case  business  in  those  days  seemed  to  the 
user  to  be  on  the  old  "Caveat  Emptor"  basis  and  many 
shippers  found  that  fibreboard  would  not  stand  up 
under  their  special  requirements. 

To  correct  this  situation  the  Export  Fibreboard  Case 
Association  was  formed  with  the  purpose,  as  stated  in 
Pai-t  I  of  this  series,  of  servicing  "fibreboard  shipments 
and  carrying  on  research  work  and  practical  experi- 
ment to  produce  the  best  fibreboard  case  for  any  given 
purpose." 

The  Export  Fibreboard  Case  Association  is  not  in  the 
commercial  business  of  selling  fibreboard  cases.  It  is 
rather  in  the  business  of  creating  new  outlets  for  the 
fibreboard  case  by  an  intelligently  directed  service  to 
the  users  of  this  shipping  container,  and  an  intense 
study  of  the  special  container  problems  of  shippers  to 
discover  the  applicability  of  fibreboard  to  the  solution 
of  those  problems. 

The  E.  F.  C.  A.  stamp  on  a  fibreboard  case  means 
that  the  fibreboard  in  that  case  has  been  manufactured 
to  the  standards  set  up  by  the  association.  That  insures 
a  uniform  board  of  great  strength,  weather-proof  and 
practically  rat-proof.  The  stamp  also  carries  with  it 
the  practical  assurance,  through  the  service  work  of 
the  association,  that  the  knock  down  fibreboard  case 
has  been  adequately  assembled,  bound,  and  marked  by 
the  shipper  according  to  standard  practice  set  up  by 
the  association. 

Supported  by  its  world-wide  membership  of  firms 
manufacturing  fibreboard,  the  association  has  estab- 
lished service  centers  in  the  impoi'tant  ports  of  the 
world  and  offers  this  advisory  and  adjustment  service 
free  to  shippers  and  ship  operators. 


With  the 

Shipowners  and  Shipbuilders  of  America 

Reports  of  Committees  to  the  Fifth  National  Conference  on  the  Merchant  Marine 


A  RESOLUTION  adopted  by  the  Fourth  National 
Conference  on  the  Merchant  Marine  authorized 
the  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  appoint 
a  standing  committee,  not  less  than  five  in  number,  to 
review  the  papers  read  at  the  conference,  to  take  such 
initial  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  various  resolutions  adopted,  to  decide  upon  the 
merit  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  various 
addresses  delivered  to  the  conference,  to  follow  up 
those  that  are  deemed  meritorious,  and  to  report  results 
to  the  next  annual  conference. 

The  following  named  persons  were  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  standing  committee: 

T.  V.  O'Connor,  Chairman,  United  States  Shipping 
Board ;  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy; 

H.  B.  Walker,  president,  American  Steamship  Own- 
ers' Association; 

H.  Gerrish  Smith,  president.  National  Council  of 
American  Shipbuilders; 

Joseph  T.  Lykes,  president,  Lykes  Brothers  Company, 
Inc.; 

George  A.  Marr,  vice-president,  Lake  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation; 

J.  C.  Rohlfs,  president.  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association; 

Robert  C.  Tuttle,  manager.  Marine  Department,  The 
Atlantic  Refining  Company; 

Malcolm  M.  Stewart,  chairman,  Middle  West  Foreign 
Trade  Committee. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  April 
24,  1931.  at  Washington,  D.C.  It  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  organization  and  a  discussion  of  the  best  manner 
in  which  to  earn,'  on  its  work.  T.  V.  O'Connor  was 
elected  chairman.  It  was  agreed  that  the  committee's 
work  would  be  best  handled  if  assigned  to  sub-commit- 
tees to  study  and  report  upon  each  of  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

1.  Methods  of  Increasing  Pcitronage  for  American 
Ships. 

2.  Adequate  Mail  Pay  for  High  Speed  Ships. 

3.  Government  Aid  to  Ships  not  Benefited  by  Mail 
Contracts. 

4.  Foreign  Competition  in  Indirect  Trade. 

5.  Safety  of  Marine  Workers. 

6.  Panama  Canal  Tolls  and  Measurement. 

7.  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 

8.  Proposals  of  Railroads  for  Ownership  of  Water 
Carriers  and  Regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

9.  Construction  of  Naval  Vessels  in  Private  Ameri- 
can Yards. 


10.  Cost  Differential  in  the  Operation  of  United 
States  vs.  Foreign  Ships. 

Second  meeting  of  Standing  Committee  was  held  Oc- 
tober 6,  1931,  at  which  time  eight  of  the  sub-commit- 
tees had  completed  reports.  Subcommittees  on  "Gov- 
ernment Aid  to  Ships  not  Benefited  by  Mail  Contracts" 
and  "Foreign  Competition  in  Indirect  Trade"  reported 
progress,  but  had  not  yet  finished  their  work.  The 
eight  completed  reports  were  discussed  in  detail  and, 
with  certain  changes,  were  adopted  by  the  Standing 
Committee.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted  urging  en- 
actment of  legislation  providing  for  tax  exemptions  on 
American  vessels  operating  in  foreign  trade,  to  the 
extent  that  deductions  from  taxable  incomes  are  devoted 
to  new  ship  construction  in  American  yards;  the  amend- 
ment of  the  coastwise  laws  so  as  to  prohibit  the  so- 
called  "voyages  to  nowhere;"  and  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  of  displaying,  in  government  offices,  pictures 
of  foreign-flag  ships. 

Third  meeting  of  Standing  Committee  was  held  De- 
cember 7,  1931.  Work  of  sub-committees  "Foreign  Com- 
petition in  Indirect  Trade"  and  "Government  Aid  to 
Ships  Not  Benefited  by  Mail  Contracts"  was  still  in- 
complete. Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  codifica- 
tion of  the  navigation  laws;  appropriation  of  $75,000 
by  Congress  in  order  to  carry  out  certain  provisions  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  Act;  continuance  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Bulletin,  the  Shipping  Board's  official  publica- 
tion; and  retention  of  marine  hospitals  under  the  con- 
trol of  Public  Health  Service. 

Standing  Committee  set  January  27  and  28  as  the 
tentative  dates,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  for  the  Fifth  National  Conference  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

The  committee  has  taken  steps  to  accomplish  some  of 
the  beneficial  results  contemplated  in  the  resolutions 
adopted.  Copies  thereof  were  distributed  to  representa- 
tive steamship  owning  and  operating  associations,  pub- 
lic officials,  and  members  of  Congress  whose  commit- 
tees are  concerned  with  legislation  affecting  the  vari- 
ous subjects.  The  committee  is  pleased  to  report  that 
it  has  received  many  communications  in  which  hearty 
cooperation  has  been  pledged  by  both  public  officials 
and  private  interests,  to  accomplish  the  committee's 
recommendations  in  the  interest  of  the  merchant 
marine.  With  respect  to  the  codification  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  the  Shipping  Board  has  directed  its  Bureau 
of  Law  to  make  this  subject  one  of  primary  concern, 
to  the  end  that  the  proposed  codification  may  be  en- 
acted by  Congress.  Other  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee are  now  being  actively  considered  by  public 
officials  and  steamship  owning  and  operating  associa- 
tions, and  several  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress which,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  also  tend  to  put 
the  recommendations  into  effect. 


REPORTS  OF  SUB  COMMITTEES  TO  THE 
STANDING  COMMITTEE 

Methods  of  Increasing  Patronage  in  American  Ships. 

Messrs.    H.    B.    Walker,    Malcolm  M.  Stewart,  J.  O. 

Rohlfs. 

In  1910  American  ships  carried  10  per  cent,  of  ex- 
ports and  imports;  in  1931,  34  per  cent.  Increase  due 
to  pioneering  work  of  Shipping  Board  in  services  after- 
wards sold  to  private  operators.  Maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  these  services  now  made  possible  by  aids 
granted  under  provisions  of  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1928,  provided  there  is  increased  use  of  the  ships  by 
American  exporters  and  importers. 

Shipping  is  a  public  utility  that  must  be  maintained 
under  the  American  flag  and  must  be  patronized  by 
American  foreign  traders  and  American  travelers. 

Committee  recommends  to  this  end:  Increased  co- 
operation of  representatives  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  in  securing  information  as  to  the  needs  of 
foreign  markets,  greater  promptness  in  distributing 
this  information  to  American  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers; the  use  of  a  slogan  on  cancellation  stamps  of 
Postoffice  Department,  such  as  "Use  American  Ships" 
or  "Ship  and  Travel  bv  American  Ships;"  that  a  fund 
of  $50,000  be  made  available  by  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board 
for  publicity  purposes  to  be  used  for  articles,  editorials, 
and  pamphlets  to  stimulate  interest  in  American  ship- 
ping; that  $15,000  of  this  fund  be  used  to  supply  am- 
munition for  a  publicity  campaign  through  free  ser- 
vices offered  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion to  reach  their  membership  of  1,500.000;  and  also 
that  part  of  the  appropriation  be  used  through  the 
Middle  West  Foreign  Trade  Committee. 


Adequate  Mail  Pay  for  High  Speed  Ships.  Messrs.  Ern- 
est Lee  Jahncke,  H.  G.  Smith,  H.  B.  Walker. 
Committee  believes  rates  of  mail  pay  provided  by 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1928,  will  closely  compensate 
for  cost  differential  between  American-  and  British- 
built  vessels  up  to  20  knots.  For  greater  speeds,  com- 
mittee thinks  mail  pay  too  low.  Committee  recommends 
appointment  of  a  technical  committee  consisting  of  a 
representative  each  from  the  Shipping  Board,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Postoffice  Department,  Navy  De- 
partment, the  ship  owners,  and  the  shipbuilders  to 
study  this  matter  very  carefully.  This  committee  should 
take  into  account  very  thoroughly  the  aids  now  being 
granted  to  fast  ships  by  other  governments  on  various 
routes  and  should  make  its  studies  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  the  results  may  be  available  for  Congress 
at  its  next  session. 


Safety  of  Marine  Workers.  Messrs.  Robert  C.  Tuttle, 

George  A.  Marr,  J.  T.  Lykes. 

Basic  requisites  are:  First,  physical  examination  to 
determine  physical  fitness  for  job;  second,  greater  use 
by  member  companies  of  excellent  safety  rules  and 
operating  condition  codes  set  up  by  various  associa- 
tions; third,  more  and  better  organization  of  marine 
accident  prevention  work;  fourth,  more  cooperation  in 
reporting  statistics  covering  the  frequency,  severity, 
cause,  and  cost  of  marine  accidents.  Some  recent  fi- 
gures indicate  that  frequency  rate  in  marine  industry 
is  almost  twice  that  in  land  industry,  a  "sufficient 
proof  to  the  marine  industry  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
certed and  aggressive  action  in  the  work  for  the  safety 
of  the  marine  worker." 
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Panama  Canal  Tolls  and  Measurement.  Messrs.  J.  T. 

Lykes,  J.  C.  Rohlfs,  H.  B.  Walker. 

Committee  recommends  that  the  Standing  Committee 
go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  any  plan  doing  away 
with  the  dual  system  of  admeasurement  at  the  Panama 
Canal  unless  that  proposed  as  a  substitute  provides 
such  rates  per  ton  for  vessels  transiting  the  Canal  that 
the  tolls  now  paid  by  any  one  company  will  not  be  in- 
creased; in  fact,  the  tolls  paid  at  present  by  commer- 
cial vessels,  if  based  upon  that  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
Canal  which  can  properly  be  assessed  to  commercial 
interests,  furnish  a  handsome  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  Messrs.  T.  V.  O'Connor,  H.  B. 
Walker,  H.  G.  Smith. 

The  Safety  Convention  of  1929  and  the  Load  Line 
Convention  of  1930  pledge  the  maritime  countries  of 
the  world  to  uniform,  reasonable  standards  of  safety 
at  sea,  first  for  human  life  and  next  for  ships  and 
cargo.  The  Load  Line  Convention  has  already  been  rati- 
fied by  this  government.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
United  States  also  ratify,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  the  Safety  Convention.  Such  action  will,  no  doubt, 
insure  the  convention  coming  into  effect  without  much 
further  delay.  Subcommittee  recommends  to  the  Na- 
tional Standing  Committee  that  the  Fifth  National  Con- 
ference on  the  Merchant  Marine  go  on  record  as  urg- 
ing ratification  of  the  Safety  Convention;  also  that 
other  bodies  interested  in  the  merchant  marine  and  in 
commerce  by  sea  be  invited  to  join  in  urging  ratifica- 
tion, in  order  to  secure  the  manifest  benefits  now  ob- 
tainable without  compromising  and  with  ample  pro- 
tection for  the  interests  of  passengers,  crews,  ship- 
owners, and  shippers. 


Proposals  of  Railroads  for  Ownership  of  Water  Car- 
riers and  Regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Messrs.  H.  B.  Walker,  J.  C.  Rohlfs,  Mal- 
colm Stewart,  George  A.  Marr. 

Water  transportation,  except  in  the  case  of  through 
rail  and  water  transportation,  has  always  been  a  busi- 
ness of  open  competition,  withthe  result  that  the  great- 
est coastal  water  transportation  facilities  in  the  world 
have  been  developed  in  the  United  States.  Modern  ships 
give  frequent  and  regular  service  at  low  rates  to  all 
shippers.  It  is  now  proposed  by  the  railroads  that  this 
be  changed  by  vesting  the  control  of  the  rates  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  whose  particular  in- 
terest has  been  the  railroads.  The  railroads  alone  could 
benefit  from  the  proposed  change.  The  shipping  public 
will  be  denied  the  low  rates  by  water  which  exist  to- 
day as  the  result  of  very  keen  competition.  The  ship- 
ping public  at  present  is  guarded  against  discrimina- 
tory and  unreasonable  rates  by  vesting  regulatory  au- 
thority in  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  sufficient, 
and  further  that  if  the  recommendations  of  the  rail- 
way executives  are  to  be  put  into  effect  by  giving  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  jurisdiction  over  the 
port-to-port  business  of  the  steamship  lines,  the  result 
would  be  most  disastrous  to  our  merchant  marine.  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  strongly  recommends  that  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  go  on  record  as  be- 
ing opposed  to  the  recommendations  of  the  railway  ex- 
ecutives in  so  far  as  they  affect  water  transportation. 
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Construction  of  Naval  Vessels  in  Private  American 
Yards.  Messrs.  H.  G.  Smith.  T.  V.  O'Connor,  J.  C. 
Rohlfs. 

Analyst's  of  the  cost  of  operating  private  yards  show 
how  contracts  for  naval  vessels  enable  yards  to  build 
both  merchant  and  naval  tonnage  more  economically 
than  either  class  by  itself.  Naval  construction  in  pri- 
vate yards  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  the 
merchant  marine.  Committee  therefore  asks  that  the 
conference  go  on  record  as  requesting  Secretary-  of  the 
Navy  to  give  this  matter  serious  consideration  in 
awarding  contracts. 
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Cost  Differential  in  the  Operation  of  United  States  vs. 
Foreltjn  Ships.  Messrs.  H.  G.  Smith,  T.  V.  O'Connor, 
H.  B.  Walker,  Robert  C.  Tuttle,  J.  C.  Rolhfs. 
The  operator  of  an  American-owned  and  American- 
built  vessel  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  the 
operator  of  a   foreign-owned   and   foreign-built  vessel 
in  the  same  trade  because  of  the  greater  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  an  American  vessel,  due  primarily  to  the  higher 
wage  rates  than  e.xist  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  important  handicaps  are: 

(a)  Higher    pay    of   officers    and    crew    on    United 

States  vessels. 

(b)  Higher  cost  of  the  subsistence  of  officers  and 

crew  on  United  States  vessels. 

(c)  Higher  cost  of  the  repair  of  ships  in  the  United 

States, 
fd)   Higher  cost  of  shore  staffs  of  employees  involv- 
ed in  the  operation  of  American  ships  due  to 
general    offices    being    located    in    the    United 
States, 
(e)   Higher  cost  of  ships  constructed  in  the  United 

States. 
Of  these  various  items  analyses  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  of  the  pay  of  officers  and  crew  with  the 
cost  of  their  subsistence  on  American  vessels  as  com- 
pared with  similar  costs  on  foreign  vessels.  So  far  as 
known,  however,  no  recent  analysis  of  this  character 
has  been  made  covering  vessels  of  all  seagoing  types. 
So  far  as  the  cost  of  repairs  is  concerned  they  are 
much  higher  in  the  United  States  than  abroad,  although 
so  far  as  known  no  detailed  analysis  of  the  differential 
in  cost  has  been  made. 

As  to  the  cost  of  shore  staffs  the  committee  under- 
stands that  the  committee  on  mail  contracts  takes  into 
account  the  higher  co.st  of  such  staffs  in  the  United 
States  than  abroad.  It  is  not  aware,  however,  that  any 
detailed  analysis  has  ever  been  made  on  this  item. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Shipping  Board  has  recent- 
ly undertaken  a  careful  analysis  of  the  cost  differential 
on  items  (a)  to  (d)  inclusive,  and  that  the  results  of 
this  analysis  will  ultimately  be  available  to  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine.  Committee  rec- 
ommends that  this  analysis  be  continued. 

The  last  of  these  handicap.s — that  due  to  the  higher 
cost  of  building  vessels  in  the  United  States — is  prob- 
ably greater  than  the  handicaps  due  to  all  of  the  other 
items  together  because  it  involves  the  operating  charges 
for  interest  on  investment,  insurance,  and  depreciation 
which  are  based  on  first  cost  and  necessarily  continue 
throughout  the  life  of  the  vessel.  About  four  years  ago. 
the  National  Council  of  American  Shipbuilders  made 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  cost  of  building  similar  ves- 
sels in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  This  analysis 
showed  that  the  cost  to  the  shipbuilder  is  about  54  per 
cent,  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain 
for  a  combination  passenger  and  cargo  vessel,  59  per 
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cent,  greater  for  a  cargo  vessel,  and  60  per  cent, 
greater  for  an  oil  tanker  when  American  and  foreign 
shipyards  are  working  under  similar  conditions  as  to 
capacity.  It  is  understood  that  the  Shipping  Board  made 
an  investigation  at  about  the  same  time  which  confirm- 
ed these  figures.  These  percentages  do  not,  however, 
necessarily  represent  the  difference  in  cost  to  an  owner 
of  a  vessel  built  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
one  built  abroad  because  under  stress  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, foreign  shipbuilding  contracts  have  been 
taken  at  figures  that  are  said  to  be  below  cost  and, 
therefore,  the  difference  in  cost  to  the  owner  between 
a  vessel  built  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  at  this 
time  is  much  greater  than  that  shown  above. 

Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Shipping  Board 
should  at  this  time,  as  re(iuired  by  Section  12  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  191G.  make  a  check  of  its  previous  re- 
sults on  the  differential  in  American  and  foreign  ship- 
building costs,  Vjoth  to  the  shipbuilder  and  to  the  owner 
of  a  passenger  vessel,  combination  vessel,  cargo  vessel, 
and  an  oil  tanker. 

Regardless  of  the  results  of  such  an  analysis,  how- 
ever, it  is  recognized  that  the  differential  will  be  great 
and  that  it  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  merchant  marine  in  our  foreign 
trade  and  that  everj'  means  should  be  taken  to  reduce 
this  differential  to  the  lowest  possible  limits. 

This  subject  of  cost  differential  was  dealt  with  at 
some  length  at  the  Second.  Third,  and  Fourth  meetings 
of  the  National  Conference  on  the  Merchant  Marine, 
and  at  the  Second  Conference  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  subject  of  "Reduction  of  Differ- 
ential Between  Shipbuilding  Costs  Here  and  Abroad," 
and  a  report  thereon  was  submitted  shortly  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Third  Conference. 

The  committee  recognized  that  the  reduction  of  cost 
differential  was  a  problem  in  which  not  only  the  ship- 
builder but  the  shipowner  and  the  government  were  in- 
volved and  that  each  can  exercise  an  influence  in  re- 
ducing it.  It  is  manifest  that  the  requirements  of  Am- 
erican steamship  owners  cannot  be  in  excess  of  those 
demanded  for  vessels  built  abroad  without  adding  to 
the  cost  of  American-built  vessels.  It  is  also  manifest 
that  the  contractual  requirements  of  the  government 
as  to  military  features,  subdivision,  and  inspection  can- 
not be  in  excess  of  those  for  a  foreign-built  vessel 
without  adding  to  cost. 

The  first  need,  therefore,  in  reducing  the  cost  dif- 
ferential is  to  see  that  no  unneces.sary  requirements 
are  imposed  in  the  American-desi,e:ned  vessel  or  that,  if 
additional  demands  are  necessary,  they  are  justified 
by  the  service  in  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  operated. 

The  committee  report  sets  forth  that  the  most  im- 
portant condition  for  the  economical  construction  of 
ships,  once  the  design  is  determined  upon,  is  a  reason- 
ably normal  volume  of  work  in  the  shipyard  that  will 
permit  the  maintenance  of  an  experienced  staff  of 
technical  and  mechanical  employees.  While  this  condi- 
tion has  obtained  in  several  of  our  shipyards  during  the 
past  two  years  there  is  a  probability  that  the  volume 
of  work  will  diminish  during  the  next  year  or  two  and 
it  is  in  relation  thereto  that  the  best  efforts  of  the 
standing  committee  can  be  put  forth,  first  by  urging 
such  action  by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  replacement  of 
cargo  vesels  as  will  insure  the  beginning  at  an  early 
date  of  the  replacement  of  vessels  of  this  type  or  of 
such  vessels  as  may  be  substituted  for  them. 

Committee  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  Shipping 
Board  should  undertake  an  analysis  of  each  of  its  for- 
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eign  trade  services  so  as  to  determine  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  anticipated  future  needs  of  these  ser- 
vices as  to  numbers  and  types  of  vessels,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  aid  should  be  granted. 

If  vessels  of  the  same  or  similar  type  can  be  used 
in  different  services  to  round  out  our  merchant  fleet, 
some  degree  of  standardization  may  be  possible  which 
will  result  in  a  lower  cost  of  construction.  An  analysis 
of  future  requirements  should,  therefore,  keep  this 
matter  in  mind  so  as  to  obtain  the  advantage  in  cost 
which  will  result  from  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
vessels  from  the  same  or  similar  plans. 

A  program  that  will  provide  for  the  replacement  dur- 
ing the  next  twenty  years  of  the  number  of  vessels  we 
now  have  upon  the  seas  in  our  foreign  and  coastwise 
trades  will  keep  our  shipyards  going  at  just  about  their 
present  state  of  activity. 

Another  very  definite  aid  to  a  reduction  in  cost  of 
merchant  vessels  would  result  from  the  building  of 
naval  vessels  in  private  shipyards. 
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Summarizing,  therefore,  our  recommendations  are: 

1.  Continue  the  analysis  by  the  Shipping  Board  of 
handicaps  (a)  to  (d)  inclusive,  which  is  now 
underway, 

2.  Determine  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the 
present  day  cost  differential  between  vessels 
built  in  the  United  States  and  those  built  abroad. 

3.  Analyze  our  foreign  trade  fleets  so  as  to  deter- 
mine as  accurately  as  possible  the  number  and 
types  of  ships  and  when  needed  to  replace  those 
now  in  service. 

4.  Urge  Congress  to  enact  at  an  early  date  such 
legislation  as  necessary  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  cargo  ships  to  replace  old  vesesls  now  in 
service  so  that  their  construction  may  follow 
closely  behind  the  building  program  now  under 
way  in  our  shipyards. 

5.  Urge  the  building  of  naval  vessels  in  private 
shipyards. 
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Characteristic  of  Matson  Progress 


THE  Matson  Navigation  Company  was  organized  in 
1901  to  take  over  the  business  of  Captain  William 
Matson,  who  in  1882  founded  the  Matson  Line  with 
a  small  schoonei',  the  Emma  Claudina,  a  vessel  of  some 
200  tons.  Many  ships  have  since  been  added  to  the  fleet 
whose  names  are  household  words  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  Hawaii.  Of  these  names, 
particular  sentimentis  attached 
to  the  Lurline,  the  name  to  be 
given  the  third  of  the  present 
group,  since  the  first  ship  built 
to  Captain  Matson's  order  was 
the     brigantine     Lurline;    this 
was  also  the  name  of  the  first 
steamship  built  to  his  order  in 
1908. 

In  1926  the  Matson  Line  pur- 
chased the  Oceanic  Line,  whose 
three  steamers,  the  Sierra,  So- 
noma, and  Ventura  are  operat- 
ed in  the  Matson  Line's  South  Seas  and  Australian 
service  between  San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Fiji 
Islands,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  Mariposa  and 
her  sister  ships  Monterey  and  Lurline  will  enter  this 
service  upon  completion. 

The  present  flagship  of  the  Matson  fleet,  Malolo, 
built  at  the  famous  Cramp  shipyard,  was  placed  in 
service  in  1927. 

In  conjunction  with  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  Matson  Line  in  1928  formed  the 
Oceanic  and  Occidental  Navigation  Company,  operating 
some  20  freighters.  One-half  of  these  are  operated  by 
the  Matson  Line  serving  Australia  and  New  Zealand; 
the  American-Hawaiian  Company  operates  the  other 
ten  in  the  Oriental  and  Philippines  service. 

November  1930  marked  another  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  firm,  for  during  that  month  a  con- 
solidation went  into  effect  with  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company,   thus   including    Los    Angeles    in    the 


schedule  of  the  Matson  Line  Aus- 
tralian services  as  well  as  San 
Francisco. 

Such  is,  then,  the  operating 
background  behind  the  trio  of  new 
ships  headed  by  Mariposa,  new 
Queen  of  the  Pacific.  The  com- 
pany's traditions  are  ably  carried 
on  by  W.  P.  Roth,  president;  by  A. 

C.  Diericx,  vice-president;  and  his 
assistant,  G.  K.  Nichols,  who  are 
leading  spirits  in  the  development 
of  these  magnificent  new  vessels. 

The  Fore  River  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  located  at  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  originated  in  1883  with  a  small  company 
known  first  as  F.  0.  Wellington  and  Company,  and  later 
as  the  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Company.  This  com- 
pany began  by  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines,  their 
first  being  a  50-horsepower  engine  for  a  small  passenger 
steamer,  but  in  1896  the  first  hull,  that  of  the  yacht 
Sally,  was  constructed. 

In  1915  the  yard  was  acquired  by  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  and  has  been  largely  rebuilt  and 
expanded  until  it  now  comprises  fourteen  building  slips 
and  is  capable  of  handling  the  largest  vessels  of  any 
type. 

Since  its  beginning  this  yard  has  produced  almost 
every  type  of  vessel  from  carfloats  and  barges  to  the 
largest  vessel  built  in  an  American  yard,  namely,  the 
airplane  carrier  Lexington,  completed  in  1928.  These 
vessels  include  ferries,  trawlers,  freighters,  bulk  oil 
and  coal  carriers,  yachts,  sailing  vessels,  submarines, 
destroyers,  battleships,  and  passenger  steamers  of  all 
types. 

The  shops  and  equipment  are  of  the  most  modern  and 
up-to-date  type.  The  organization,  built  up  under  the 
leadership  of  S.  W.  Wakeman,  vice-president,  and  H.  E. 

D.  Gould,  general  manager,  stands  second  to  none  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  United  States  today. 


Marine  Refrigeration  Simplified 

A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Handling  of  Perishable  Products  on 
Shipboard  from  the  Ship  Operator's  Standpoint 

Part  XIV—  Calculating  the  Problem 
%  L.  L.  Westling 
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TO  illustrate  the  calculations  for  a  refrigeratior» 
l)lant,  the  following  problem  has  been  assumed. 
PROBLEM :  A  vessel  has  a  'tween  deck  compart- 
ment at  its  mid-length  in  which  cold  storage  cargo 
rooms  are  to  be  built.  The  length  of  the 
space  is  60  feet,  the  beam  of  the  vessel  in  way  of 
this  space  is  72  feet  inside  of  the  plating.  The  'tween 
deck  height  is  9  feet.  The  frames  are  10-inch  channels 
and  the  beams  are  7-inch  channels.  Mid-length  of  the 
space  is  a  cargo  hatch  to  the  hold  18  feet  by  24  feet. 

Six  compartments  are  wanted,  four  in  the  wings,  all 
of  equal  size  and  one  at  each  end  of  the  hatch.  A  3- 
foot  passageway  is  to  be  left  around  the  hatch.  Two 
wing  rooms  and  one  of  the  center-line  rooms  are  to  be 
equipped  with  meat  rails. 

All  rooms  are  to  be  convertible  to  freezers  or  coolers; 
and  for  maximum  refrigeration  load  it  is  assumed  that 
50  per  cent,  of  the  space  will  be  used  for  chilled  meat 
cargo  and  50  per  cent,  for  vegetable  coolers  or  chill 
rooms. 

REQUIRED:  The  revenue  space  available  and  the 
refrigeration  load.  (Assuming  that  the  cargo  heat  shall 
be  removed  in  an  arbitrary  period  of  24  hours.) 

Rough  Check  of  Revenue  Space 

Total  'tween  deck  area   72x60'     4,320  sq.  ft. 

Less  hatch  «&  passage-way 24x30'        720  sq.  ft. 

Gross  area  of  available  space 3600  sq.  ft. 

'Tween  deck  height   x  9        ft. 

Gross  volume  of  available  space 32,400  cu.  ft. 

Less  25%  for  construction,  insulation, etc..      8100  cu.  ft. 

Volume  inside  insulation  24,300  cu.  ft. 

Less  15rf  for  coils,  baffles,  gratings,  ven- 
tilation, etc 3.645  cu.  ft. 

Net  revenue  space,  approximately 20,655  cu.  ft. 

Calculations 
Outboard  Rooms: 

Beam  of  ship   72'-0" 

Width  of  hatch  (18')  and  two  passage-ways 

(6')    24'-0" 

Thickness  of  shell  insulation  (2x13") 2'-2" 

Thickness  of  two  8"  partitions l'-4  "  27'-6" 

Gross  width  of  two  rooms 44'-6" 

Gross  width  each  room 22'-3" 

lot 


Di.-iK>°ani  showing  the  arrangement  of  six  refrigerator  rooms  around 

the  hatchway  in  a  'tween  deck  compartment  to  illustrate  the  assumed 

problem  for  which  calculations  are  given  in  this  .irticle. 

Less  depth  2  banks  coils  and  baffles l'-4" 

Net  width,  each  wing  room 20-11" 

Gross  length  of  'tween  deck  space 60'-0" 

Thickness  of  insulation,  two  bulkheads.  . . .   1-8" 
Thickness  of  one  partition   -8"     2'-4'' 

Gross  length  of  two  rooms 57'-  8" 

Gross  length  of  each  room 28'-10" 

Less  two  banks  of  coils  and  baffles 1'-  4" 

Net  length  of  each  room 27-  (?" 

'Tween  deck  height  in  the  steel  9-0" 

Thickness  of  insulation  of  deck-head....   I'-O" 
Thickness  of  insulation  of  deck   -8"       \'-%" 


Gross  height  of  rooms 
Thickness  of  gratings 


Net  height  of  rooms  without  meat  rails. 
Less  depth  of  meat  rails 


7'- 

4" 

- 

3" 

7'- 

1" 

- 

7" 

Net  height  of  rooms  with  meat  rails  ....  6'-  6' 

Gross  volume  of  outboard  rooms — 22'3"x 

28'10"x7'4"    =  4702  cu.  ft. 

Net  volume  of  outboard   rooms  without 

meat  rails— 20'll"x27'6"x7'l" =  4502  cu.  ft. 

Net  volume  of  outboard  rooms  with  meat 

rails— 20'll"x27'6"x6'6"   =  3738  cu.  ft. 

Centerline  Rooms: 

Width  between  inboard  faces  of  insula- 
tion of  outboard  rooms,  or  gross  width 
of  center-line  rooms   

Less  two  banks  of  coils  and  baffles 

Net  width  of  centerline  rooms   


24'- 

0" 

1'- 

4" 

22'- 

8" 

60'- 

0" 

Length  of  'tween  deck  space  

Length  of  hatch  and  width  of  two  pas- 
sage-ways 24'-0"  +   6'-0" =  30'-  0" 

Two  thickness  bulkhead  insulation   ....    1'-  8" 

Two  thickness  partitions   1'-  4"  33'-  0" 


Gross  length  of  two  rooms  

Gross  length  of  each  room  

Less  two  banks  of  coils  and  baffles 

Net  length  of  each  room  

Gross  volume  of  center-line  room  24'0"x 
13'6"x7'4"   

Net  volume  of  room  without  meat  rails 
22'8"xl2'2"x7'l"    

Net  volume  of  room  with  meat  rails  22'8" 
xl2'2"x6'6"   


Recapitulation: 


Gross 
9404  cu.  ft. 


Two  outboard  rooms  without 

meat  rails   

Two    outboard    rooms    with 

meat  rails   9404  cu.  ft. 

One  center-line  room  without 

meat  rails   2376  cu.  ft. 

One    center-line    room    with 

meat  rails 2376  cu.  ft. 


27'-  0" 

13'-  6" 
1'-  4" 

12'-  2" 


:  2376  cu.  ft. 
:1946cu.ft. 
:1792cu.ft. 

Net 
9004  cu.  ft. 
7476  cu.  ft. 
1946  cu.  ft. 
1792  cu.  ft. 


Totals  23560  cu.  ft.  20218  cu.  ft. 

Equivalent    to   measurement 

tons  of  40  cu.  ft.  per  ton. .  505.5  Tons 

Stowage  factors,  allowing  for  dunnage  and  air  chan- 
nels, are: — 

1.  Freezer  cargo,  such  as  stacked  frozen  meats,  80  cu. 
ft.  per  weight  ton. 

2.  Chill  cargo,  such  as  hung  carcasses,  160  cu.  ft.  per 
weight  ton. 

3.  Chill  cargo,  such  as  crated  meats,  poultry,  100  cu. 
ft.  per  weight  ton. 

4.  Chill  cargo,  such  as  crated  fruits,  vegetables,  120 
cu.  ft.  per  weight  ton. 

Therefore,    the    capacities    in    weight   tons    are   as 
follows: 


56.3 

90.0 

75.3 

46.7 

74.7 

62.3 

12.1 

19.4 

16.2 

11.2 

17.9 

14.9 
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Freezer  Chill  Chill  Chill 
(1)       (2)       (3)       (4) 
2  outboard  rooms  without  meat 

rails,  total    112.5 

2    outboard    rooms    with    meat 

rails,  total   93.4 

1  center-line  room  without  meat 

rails  24.3 

1  center-line    room    with    meat 

rails  22.4 

(These  calculations,  of  course,  often  come  first  to 
determine  required  volume  to  meet  specific  needs.) 

Calculation  of  Refrigeration  Loads 

(Refer  to  problem  as  stated) 
For  purposes  of  simplification  it  will  be  assumed  that 
the  insulating  value  of  all  surfaces  will  be  equivalent 
to  the  following  combination  of  materials : 

(The  constant  in  the  following  table,  in  each 
case,  is  the  specific  thermal  conductivity  for 
the  material  measured  in  B.T.U.,  per  square 
foot  of  surface,  per  one-inch  thickness,  per 
hour,  per  degree  Fahrenheit  difference  in  tem- 
perature.) 

3/4-inch  steel Constant  322. 

7-inch  granulated  cork Constant       .3225 

2-inch  corkboard  1.045 

2-inch  Oregon  pine 305 

As  in  Part  II,  the  quantity  of  heat  transferred — 

Area  X  Temp.  Diff.  X  Time  X  a  constant 

Q 

Thickness 
For  one  square  foot,  for  1  degree  temperature  dif- 
ference, for  1  hour — 

Constant  1 

Q  = 


Thickness 


Thickness 


Constant 

and  the  combined  effect  of  a  built-up  insulation  will 
then  be — 

1 
Q  = 


Th. 


Th. 

-f 

0:= 


Th. 


Th. 


+ 


+ 


Cl  0:=  03  C^ 

Substituting  thickness  and  constants  as  above — 

1 


Q  = 


0.75 


+ 


0.3225 


+ 


1 


0.0023      -f      21,7054     -|-      1.9166     -|-      6.5573 
1 


= or  0.0322  B.T.U.  per  hour 

30.1816  per  degree  per  sq.  ft. 

Area  of  Surfaces 

Vertical  surfaces : 

(60'  -F    60'  -F    72'  -I-    72'  -\-    30'  -|-    30'  -h    24'  -f-    24'  )    X   9'  = 

3348  sq.  ft. 

Horizontal   surfaces : 

[(60'x72')  —  (30'x24')]   x  2  =  7200  sq.  ft. 


Total  10548  sq.  ft. 

Assuming  a  50-degree  Fahrenheit  temperature  differ- 
ence, the  heat  leakage  will  be: 

Q  =  10,548  sq.  ft.  x  50  deg.  x  24  hours  x  0.0332  B.T.U. 
=  420,232  B.T.U.  per  day 
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Adding  an  arbitrary  door  and  ventilation  leakage  of 
50  per  cent.,  the  total  leakage  of  heat  will  be — 
Ql  630,348  B.T.U. 
Assumed  operating  conditions  require  50  per  cent,  of 
the  volume  as  being  vegetable  chill  and  50  per 
cent,  as  meat  chill. 

20218c.f. 

Hence, =  6J.1   tons  of  meat 

2  X    160 
20218 

and. ^  84.2  tons  of  vegetable. 

2    X    120 

Since  Quantity  of  Heat^-=Weight  x  Specific  Heat  x 
Temperature  Difference,  the  refrigerating  load  requir- 
ed to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  meat,  whose  specific 
heat  is  0.77,  30  degrees  Fahrenheit,  is: — 

Qm--(63.1  X  2000  lbs.  x  .77  x  30  deg.)  =  2,915,220 
B.T.U. ;  and  for  the  vegetables,  whose  specific  heat  is 
0.90  and  the  temperature  drop  is  20  degrees  Fahren- 
heit:— 

Qv=(84.2  X  2000  x  .90  x  20)  ==3,031,200  B.T.U. 

Then  the  total  heat  removal  (Qr)  will  be: — Leak- 
age (Qi)  plus  heat  removal  from  the  meat  (Qm),  plus 
heat  removal  from  the  vegetables  (Qv). 

Qr=  Ql  +  Qm  +  Qv  630.348  +  2,915,220  +  3,031,200 
=:.  6,576,768  B.T.U. 
Since  the  refrigeration  load  was  to  be  based  upon  a 
total  heat  removal  in  24  hours,  and  since  One  Ton  of 
Refrigeration  is  equivalent  to  the  effect  of  the  melting 
of  one  ton  of  ice  or  288,000  B.T.U.  in  24  hours,  then  the 
refrigerating  load  will  be — 

6,576,768 

or  22.84  tons  refrigeration 

288.000 
Allowing  small  (arbitrary)  margin  for  losses  in  com- 
pressor, refrigeration  pipe  lines,  etc.,  the  machinery 
should  be  capable  of  delivering  not  less  than  25  tons  of 
refrigeration,  American  Society  of  Refrigeration  En- 
gineers' rating. 

After  the  heat  of  cargo  is  removed,  the  major  heat 


removal  will  be  from  leakage  and  the  load  should  be 
less  than  half  the  above  figure.  However,  the  effect  of 
changing  sea-water  temjjeratures  in  the  condenaer 
should  be  carefully  determined. 

It  is  suggested  that  three  compressors  be  installed, 
two  of  which  will  handle  maximum  load,  the  third 
standing  in  reserve.  Auxiliary  equipment,  such  as  con- 
densers, should  be  in   like  proportion. 

Room  Coils 

Assume  that  it  is  required  that  all  rooms  are  to 
be  equipped  with  wall  coils  to  carry  temperatures  vary- 
ing from  10  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  40  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. It  is  recommended  that  brine  circuits  be  not  over 
450  feet  in  length  and  that  direct  expansion  coils  cir- 
cuits be  not  over  800  feet  in  length,  and  there  be  not 
less  than  two  circuits.  (Refer  to  coil  curves  in  Part  V.) 
Pipe  dimensions  may  be  found  in  many  handbooks  and 
catalogs. 

Ventilation 

The  larger  outboard  rooms  should  have  two  circu- 
lator fans,  the  center-line  rooms  but  one.  With  a  6- 
minute  circulation  of  empty  room  volume,  the  outboard 
rooms  will  require  two  375-cubic  feet  per  minute  blow- 
ers each  and  the  center-line  rooms  one  330-cubic  feet 
per  minute  blowers  each. 

Brine  Pump 

If  brine  is  used,  a  brine  pump  with  a  capacity  of  200 
gallons  per  minute  should  be  supplied  on  a  basis  of 
8  gallons  per  ton  of  refrigeration.  A  stand-by  unit  of 
equal  size  should  be  installed.  The  ship's  service 
boxes  may  have  an  independent  brine  pump  or  the 
cargo  pump  may  be  increased  in  capacity  to  handle  this 
service  also. 

In  previous  chapters  will  be  found  sufficient  data 
from  which  other  plants,  such  as  cold  air  systems, 
may  be  designed.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing 
calculations  to  show  the  fundamentals  by  which  all 
types  and  systems  may  be  figured. 


(2)  (})  Liii»«l  (»«  Wi" 
Cu.  ft  of  IJiual  (l.  1"  btine  pipe, 
•pace  rtfrig-  of  coiU.  mini-  (125%  of  cool- 
erated  by  1  ft.  mum  direct  inft  turface  of 
(1)                                                                                                of  1"  pipe.  expaiuiotl  2.9  column  3) 
Net  cu.  ft.                                                                                  direct  cxpan-  ft.  per  fq.  ft.  2.01  ft.  w 
in  roona                                                                                     rioo  cooling  niHac*  aq.  ft.  cooHna 
__^_^ Mvfac* 

10  deg.    40  deg.  10  d.     40  d.  10  d.     40  d. 

4502  cu.  ft 3.97     5.70  1 134     790  980     68G 

3738  cu.  ft 3.70     5.40  1010     692  877     600 

1946  cu.  ft 2.82     4.23  690     460  600     400 

1792  cu.  ft 2.70     4.05  664     444  575     384 

Table  giving  the  minimum  required  lengths  of  1-inch  and  Hi -inch  piping    for  coils  in   the   various  compartments 

and  for  the  two  stages  of  refrigeration. 


A  NOTABLE   VISITOR 

The  Empress  of  Britain,  flagship  of  all  Canadian  Pacific 
fleets,  is  now  on  world  cruise  and  will  \isit  both  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Fr.incisco  during  March.  She  is  claimed 
to  be  not  only  the  last  word  in  luxurious  travel,  but  the 
most  economical  steamship  afloat. 

She  is  760  feet  6  inches  long,  97  feet  6  inches  beam. 
100  feet  6  inches  depth  to  lop  of  superstructure.  She  has 
a  load  draft  of  32  feet  and  gross  tonnage  of  42.^00.  Service 
speed.  24  knots.  Four  screws.  Triple-expansion  single- 
reduction-gear  turbines.  On  a  seven-day  exhaustive  sea 
trial,  she  burned  0.57  pound  of  fuel  oil  per  shaft  horse- 
power hour  for  all  purposes. 


Pumps  for  Marine  Service 

%  I.  W.  Jackman,*  O.  H.  Dorer,  H.  M.  Chase** 
Part  II— general  Characteristics  of  Centrifugal  Marine  Pumps 


FUNDAMENTALLY  the  centrifugal  pump  gener- 
ates pressure  through  the  change  in  the  velocity 
of  the  fluid  passing  through  a  rotating  member 
contained  inside  of  a  casing.  The  impeller  must  be  cov- 
ered  with  the  fluid  before  any  accelei-ation  can  take 
place.  Once  started,  the  state  of  pressure  energy  con- 
tinues, but  the  pump  ceases  functioning  immediately 
the  stream  is  interrupted  for  an  interval.  It  will  not 
restart  until  the  impeller  is  again  completely  covered 
by  the  fluid.  For  this  purpose  additional  attachments 
are  needed  which  function  to  fill  the  impeller  complete- 
ly by  evacuating  the  air  from  the  pump  and  permitting 
the  atmosphere  to  force  the  fluid  into  the  pump  from 
the  supply  source.  The  self-priming  pump  accomplishes 
these  various  functions  automatically  whenever  the 
prime  mover  is  started. 

Whenever  the  fluid  handled  tends  to  vaporize — due 
to  the  reduction  in  pressure  which  accompanies  the  ve- 
locity with  which  it  enters  the  impeller — the  pump  will 
stop  functioning  until  the  flow  is  started  again  by  ex- 
tei'nal  energy.  This  requires  such  pumps  to  be  located 
so  that  the  fluid  will  automatically  flow  to  the  pump. 
The  pumps  falling  into  this  group  are:  (a)  Boiler  feed 
pumps,  (b)  condensate  pumps,  (c)  heater  drain  pumps, 
(d)  all  liquids  which  are  volatile  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, such  as  gasoline. 

The  order  of  compai'ative  velocities  through  the  va- 
rious sections  of  a  pump  progress  respectively  as  fol- 
lows, unity  at  the  eye,  2I2  to  6  times  through  the  vanes 
and  6  to  20  times  at  the  discharge,  depending  on  the 
pressure  generated.  With  such  wide  ranges  in  velocity 
it  can  be  seen  that  wide  range  in  capacity  and  result- 
ing pressure  are  available  with  a  given  impeller.  A  ra- 
pid reduction  in  absolute  pressure  immediately  beyond 
the  eye  is  caused  by  the  increase  in  the  velocity  in  the 
vanes,  which  is  from  2^2  to  6  times  the  velocity  in  the 
eye.  This  zone  is  the  critical  one  for  vaporization  and 
results  in  certain  restrictions  in  capacity  applying  to 
the  four  classes  of  pumps  enumerated  above. 

Pumps  are  definitely  classified  into  types  by  their 
specific  speed  (A'^s). 

R.P.M.        V  G.P.M. 

Ns  = X  


21.2  HV4 

Where  //  =  head  generated   per  limpeller  in  feet. 
G.P.M.  =  delivered   quantity    (gallons  per  minute). 
R.P.M.  =  rotating  speed    (revolutions  per  minute). 

Thus  it  is  seen  from  the  formula  that  the  capacity, 
the  speed  and  the  operating  stage  pressure,  defines  the 
centrifugal  pump  through  a  type  number  which  is  spe- 
cific speed.  The  size  of  the  pump  does  not  enter  direct- 
ly. The  value  of  knowing  the  specific  speed  is  to  safe- 
guard against  using  an  incorrect  speed  for  a  given 
service  condition,  which  would  result  in  a  pump  not 

'Manager,  Marine  Sales,  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corp. 
**Paper  read  at  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  November  19  and  20,  1931. 
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standing  up  to  the  work  for  which  it  was  furnished. 
Fig.  1  shows  maximum  limit  for  Ns  which  should  never 
be  above  the  curve.  All  reference  to  specific  speed  giv- 
en below  are  based  on  experienced  use  for  long  life  and 
substantial  performance.  Although  it  may  be  possible 
to  force  a  pump  to  greater  performance — giving  light- 
er weight  construction  and  smaller  machines — due 
consideration  must  be  given  to  their  service  life. 

A  given  pump  at  constant  speed  has  a  maximum  dis- 
charge where  the  net  head  generated  is  zero.  Likewise 
it  can  function  with  zero  quantity  and  practically  the 
maximum  pressure  of  which  it  is  capable.  Between 
these  limits  there  exists  a  number  of  capacity  and  pres- 
sure values  which,  when  drawh  in  curve  form,  give  the 
characteristic  curve.  The  efficiency  is  zero  at  the  two 
limits  given  above;  it  likewise  is  at  a  maximum  at  some 
point  between.  All  rating  references,  type  references, 
or  specific  speed  references  are  made  where  the  effici- 
ency is  at  a  maximum.  No  better  way  has  been  found 
to  clearly  define  and  classify  centrifugal  pumps.  The 
pump  manufacturers  have  rating  charts  which  cover 
the  range  of  economical  use  of  the  pump,  both  with 
reference  to  pressure  and  capacity  for  definite  speeds. 
The  upper  values  of  operating  speed  are  not  always 
given,  due  mainly  to  the  inability  of  motor  manufac- 
turei's  to  attain  those  speeds.  Thus  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted 1700-revolutions  per  minute  motor  may  connect 
to  a  pump  of  a  type  that  could  possibly  operate  up  to 
5000  revolutions  per  minute  before  exceeding  its  hy- 
draulic limitations. 

With  the  above,  it  is  clear  that  quick  and  easy  means 
of  centrifugal  pump  selection  is  not  possible,  and  that 
full  dependence  on  manufacturers'  rating  charts,  back- 
ed by  full  and  complete  test  data  records,  forms  the 
only  sound  means  for  selecting  centrifugal  pumps.  All 
manufacturers  graduate  the  sizes  in  such  a  way  that 
the  economical  range  for  one  size  is  immediately  fol- 
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4.  5  ^  7 

Capacity  in  100  G.P.M. 
Fig.  2. — Typical  Ratings  for  Economical  Capacity  and  Pressure  Ranges  up  to  4(X)  Feet 

Figures  t622)  denote  best  efficiency  values  in  percent.  Subscripts  denote  numlx-r  of  stages  (622)  =62%  efficiency  and  2-8tagc  pump.  FiifurcsOO-'.)2-y5.  etc..  represent 
percentage  of  maximum  efficiency.  Example:  90%  of  62  =55.8%  efficiency,  etc.  I'umps  smaller  than  3"  usually  of  single  suction  type.  Solid  lines  denote  I.T.iO 
R.P.M.    Dash  lines  denote  3.500  K.I'.M. 

NOTK:  .Several  alternate  chartsshowing  additional  2-8tage  pumps  at  ITjOr.p  m.  mayl)ca(lde<l  to  replace  some3.5(Htr.p.m  |)crftirmanrc«  (usually  lessefficiency). 


lowed  by  a  succeeding  size.  With  fixed  motor  speeds  it 
is  imperative  to  regulate  the  amount  of  head  available 
in  a  given  casing  by  a  similar  step  process. 

A  sample  chart,  Fig.  2,  is  given  to  indicate  a  typical 
line  of  patterns  necessary  to  fill  a  range  in  capacity 
between  100  and  1,000  gallons  per  minute  and  a  range 
in  head  from  40  to  400  feet.  Some  of  these  pumps  are 
two  stage  (series  arrangement  of  impellers  to  double 
the  head).  The  chart  in  Fig.  2  also  indicates  by  lines 
the  appro.ximate  efficiency  values. 

Mechanically  a  speed  of  3500  is  just  as  safe  as  a 
speed  of  1200  or  1700  revolutions  per  minute.  Proper 
balancing  of  the  rotors  and  their  substantial  support 
by  ball  or  roller  bearings  satisfactorily  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  high  speed.  Such  units  are  considerably  smaller 
in  over-all  physical  dimensions,  require  smaller  found- 
ations, and  have  a  lower  center  of  gravity  of  the  ro- 
tating masses,  all  with  a  mechanical  excellence  equiva- 
lent to  the  familiar  1700-revolutions  per  minute  unit. 
There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  length  of  the  motor, 
but  it  is  smaller  in  diameter  and  lighter  in  weight. 


All  centrifugal  pumps  have  internal  running  clear- 
ance joints  whose  function  it  is  to  minimize  leakage 
from  the  discharge  to  the  suction  spaces  of  the  impel- 
ler. Long  shafts  deflect,  due  to  the  weight  of  impellers 
and  pressure  reactions  within  the  casing.  These  reac- 
tions may  be  upward  one  moment  and  downward  the 
next.  Consequently,  the  shaft  is  subjected  to  forces 
frequently  overlooked  in  executing  a  design  of  bearing 
support  and  type  of  bearing.  The  shaft  may  whip  and 
operate  at  a  critical  speed  from  these  different  reac- 
tions. The  solution  to  the  problem  is  effectively  made 
by  employing  ball  or  roller  bearings  lubricated  by 
grease  and  cooled  by  water  jackets  when  necessary. 
Ring  oiled  bearings  are  not  particularly  successful  at 
3500  revolutions  per  minute  with  a  pitching,  rolling 
ship.  They  require  large  quantities  of  oil  at  high  speeds 
and  large  bearing  clearances.  Ball  bearings  are  close 
clearance  devices  fundamentally  aiding  in  true  run- 
ning of  the  shaft  in  its  designed  location.  The  shaft  is 
stiffer  by  comparison  and  there  is  less  contacting  with- 
in the  pump  at  clearance  joints.  A  10  per  cent,  saving  in 
(Pleawr  turn  to  Page   108) 
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ALUMINUM  and  its  alloys  have  been  used  parti- 
cularly by  the  Navy,  where  weight  is  a  prime  fac- 
tor. Its  use  as  castings  is  by  no  means  new,  but 
its  substitution  for  joiner  bulkheads,  furniture,  fittings, 
and  nonstrength  structural  members  is  comparatively 
recent;  while  still  more  recent  is  its  development  for 
use  as  strength  members. 

There  are  several  disadvantages  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  aluminum  which  will  have  to  be  overcome  or 
allowed  for.  Oxidation  is  probably  the  most  serious, 
and,  as  most  of  the  common  metals  are  electro-nega- 
tive to  it,  particular  care  must  necessarily  be  taken  to 
locate  it  in  portions  of  the  ship  where  it  will  be  free 
from  any  electrolyte. 

Aluminum  is  easily  worked  and  has  a  low  specific 
gravity.  No  casting  alloy  ordinarily  used  has  a  density 
more  than  10  per  cent,  greater  than  the  parent  material, 
and  the  alloys  with  physical  properties  approaching 
those  of  mild  steel  have  an  increase  in  density  of  only 
approximately  3  per  cent.  The  wrought  metal  which  is 
commercially  used  in  the  form  of  plates,  bars,  wire, 
shapes,  and  stampings  has  a  tensile  strength  of  12,000 
to  16,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  a  yield  point  of  4000 
to  7000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  an  elongation  of 
30  to  40  per  cent.  The  strong  alloys  of  aluminum  have, 
with  mechanical  and  heat  treatments,  developed  physi- 
cal properties  of  55,000  to  63,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  tensile  strength, 30,000  to  40,000 pounds  per  square 
inch  yield  point,  and  an  elongation  in  2  inches  of  18 
to  25  per  cent.  The  future  will  probably  see  the  com- 
mercial development  of  aluminum  alloys,  which,  when 
rolled  in  the  larger  structural  shapes,  will  be  used  ex- 
tensively, particularly  in  superstructures. 

There  is  now  available  an  insulating  material  com- 
posed of  aluminum  foil,  shipped  in  rolls  about  16  inches 
wide  and  100  feet  or  more  in  length. 

The  method  of  application  is  to  crumple  the  foil  as 
it  is  unrolled  and  cut  it  into  about  12-foot  lengths;  then 
the  crumpled  sheets  are  stretched  out,  reducing  the 
height  of  crumpled  surface  until  five  sheets  laid  one 
over  the  other  will  pile  2  inches  high.  The  principle  in- 
volved is  that  the  resistance  to  heat  passage  is  due  to 
the  reflection  from  its  multiple  surfaces.  The  resist- 
ance of  this  material  applied  as  described  is  equal  to 
cork  board  of  the  same  thickness,  and  it  may  be  used 
at  higher  temperatures. 

Aluminum  foil  has  a  promising  quality  of  durability 
as  it  is  nonabsorbent  and  therefore  not  subject  to  mil- 
dew and  decay.  It  is  also  noninflammable,  which  makes 
it  desirable  to  reduce  fire  hazard. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  insulation  as  applied  to 
ships  is  that  it  weighs  3  ounces  per  cubic  foot  as  com- 
pared with  cork  at  6  to  8  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  One  dis- 
advantage worthy  of  consideration  in  connection  with 
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flooding  is  that  cork  allows  a  permeability  of  only 
about  50  per  cent.,  while  aluminum  foil  would  possibly 
run  over  95  per  cent. 

Asphalt  Chocks 

An  investigation  of  ship  repairs  shows  that  concrete 
chocks  in  dead  waterway  spaces  do  not  fully  protect  the 
shell  clips  and  stringer  angles  from  corrosion.  Appar- 
ently the  concrete,  being  inelastic,  cracks  and  breaks 
away  from  the  frames  and  shell,  permitting  the  en- 
trance of  moisture  and  thereby  not  serving  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended.  To  better  this  condition 
a  mixture  of  gravel  and  a  crude  oil  by-product  is  now 
being  tried  on  the  steamship  Florida.  Experimentation 
has  showed  this  mixtui-e  to  good  advantage,  but  since, 
as  in  all  such  matters,  its  desirability  can  only  be  prov- 
ed by  practical  application,  some  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore definite  conclusions  can  be  formed. 

The  mixture  consists  of  large  gravel  (3/4  inch)  and 
an  asphalt  by-product  with  a  high  melting  point,  the 
gravel  first  being  laid  within  the  space  and  then  the 
asphalt  poured  in  hot.  With  the  large  gravel  a  good 
penetration  to  6  or  more  inches  is  obtained.  This  com- 
position has  a  high  melting  point;  namely,  180  to  200 
degrees,  but  weighs  approximately  113  pounds  per  cu- 
bic foot  as  compared  with  110  pounds  for  coke  and  ce- 
ment, and  costs  about  14  cents  more  per  cubic  foot. 

Structural  Finishes 

Both  the  methods  and  materials  used  in  painting  the 
hull  structure  have  changed  in  recent  years,  and,  as 
this  is  the  most  important  paint  job  on  the  whole  ship, 
it  is  perhaps  in  order  to  devote  a  bi-ief  paragraph  to 
both  methods  and  materials,'  although  neither  comes 
within  the  strict  interpretation  of  this  paper. 

Formerly,  shell  plates,  when  received  from  the  mills, 
were  immediately  fabricated  and  erected  without  re- 
gard to  mill  scale.  If  the  scale  adhered,  all  well  and 
good,  it  was  supposed  to  act  as  a  protective  coating; 
but  it  is  now  recognized  that  mill  scale  is  detrimental 
and  not  advantageous  because  it  is  electro-negative  to 
steel,  and  the  corrosion  that  results  in  the  presence  of 
an  electrolyte  soon  causes  the  mill  scale  to  fall  off  and 
expose  the  bare  plates.  The  practice  now  is  to  pickle 
all  shell  plates  before  fabrication  to  get  rid  of  the  mill 
scale,  a  practice  upon  which  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid,  for  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  showing  any 
plate  defects,  such  as  snakes,  scabby,  bricked,  seams, 
slivers,  and  so  forth.  It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  order  to 
prophesy  that  before  many  years  have  elapsed  the  more 
progressive  rolling  mills  will  pickle  all  plates  before 
shipment. 

After  erection  the  plates  are  wire-brushed,  given  a 
coat  of  a  good  grade  of  red  lead,  and,  when  thoroughly 
dry,  a  coat  of  antifouling.  However,  the  treatment  of 
the  stern  in  the  vicinity  of  the  propeller  should  be 
somewhat  different,  for  here  the  plates  are  subject  to 
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an  I'lectrolytic  action  from  which  considerable  damaKe 
in  the  form  of  pittinjf  frequently  results.  To  counteract 
this  there  are  several  anticorrosive  compounds  which 
have  proved  fairly  satisfactory,  but  they  are  manufac- 
tured under  trade  names  and  apparently  secret  formu- 
lae, for  information  relative  to  their  ingredients  is  not 
forthcominjr.  However,  the  American-made  paint  seems 
to  have  an  asphaltum  base,  while  a  very  good  British 
paint  is  advertised  as  having  a  lead  base.  As  these 
paints  are  purely  anticorrosive,  it  is  customary  to  apply 
the  antifouling  over  them,  there  being  no  reaction  be- 
tween the  two. 

Tank  tops,  bilges,  peak  tanks,  etc.,  are  coated  with  a 
bituminous  solution  most  generally  applied  hot,  but,  as 
in  mastic  flooring,  there  are  solutions  of  asphalt  emul- 
sions which  are  obtained  in  liquid  form  and  applied 
cold.  They  contain  no  volatile  solvents  and  may  be 
thinned  to  any  consistency  by  adding  water.  However, 
like  decking,  they  should  be  applied  at  a  temperature 
not  lower  than  35  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  air  circula 
tion  must  be  provided.  A  good  bitumastic  enamel  will 
not  slide  or  run  when  in  a  vertical  position  at  a  temper- 
ature of  225  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  two  hours.  Before 
applying  a  bitumastic  solution,  whether  hot  or  cold,  the 
plates  must  be  well  cleaned.  They  are  usually  pickled 
first  to  remove  mill  scale,  and  just  before  application  of 
the  solution  they  are  wire-brushed  and  cleaned  of  all 
oil,  grease,  and  loose  dirt,  and,  in  case  of  a  hot  solu- 
tion, made  absolutely  free  from  moisture;  otherwise 
constant  trouble  can  be  expected.  These  solutions  have 
one  big  disadvantage  in  that  if  proper  inspection  is 
lacking  and  application  is  poor,  due  either  to  unfair 
surfaces  or  poor  cleaning,  improper  adhesion  to  the 
steel  is  likely  to  occur,  which  is  a  condition  that  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  detect.  The  result  is  that  in  the 
course  of  time  water  will  seep  through  and  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  steel,  causing  corrosion  which  may  con- 
tinue without  being  detected  until  the  plate  is  badly 
weakened. 

Alloy  Steels  for  Galleys 
A  special  chromium  nickel  steel  has  recently  come 
into  use  in  connection  with  fittings  for  galleys,  such  as 
steam  tables,  cold  tables,  sinks,  tables,  table  and  dress- 
er tops,  warming  ovens,  dish-washers,  stock  pots,  and 
cooking  utensils  in  general.  This  material  has  an  ulti- 
mate tensile  strength  of  90,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  a  yield  point  of  45,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
thermal  conductivity  is  48  per  cent,  of  that  of  iron,  and 
it  is  nonmagnetic.  Being  an  austenite  alloy,   it  is  not 
hardened    in   cooling   rapidly   or  slowly   from   welding 
temperature   and  may   be   welded   by  oxy-acetylene  or 
electric   arc,   butt   or   spot   methods,    also   soldered   or 
brazed.  It  does  not  contain  copper  or  zinc;  therefore, 
no  copper  verdigris  or  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  mar  the 
finish  or  make  it  unsafe  for  use  in  food  equipment. 
Fruit  or  meat  acids  do  not  affect  the  surfaces,  and  it  is 
exceptionally  resistant  to  denting  and  scratching,  all  of 
which  assures  permanency  by  reason  of  strength  and 
resistance  to  rust,  wear,  and  discoloration. 
Deck  Coverings 
One  of  the   most   important   and   carefully  selected 
■  lasses  of  materials  is  deck  coverings.  It  is  desirable 
hat  these  materials  be  relatively  light  in  weight,  per- 
mit of  a  reasonable  deflection,  be  easily  workable,  with- 
land  a  fairly  high  compressive  load  without  i)erman- 
nt  distortion,  and  not  cause  corrosion  when  in  direct 
intact  with  steel. 

.Magnesite.  Perhaps  the  most  common  deck  covering 
-  that  usually  used  in  passenger  spaces  and  known  as 
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magnesite.  It  is  used  as  a  finished  floor  or  as  a  sub- 
floor,  usually  covered  with  rubber.  When  laid  it  should 
have  a  minimum  thickness  over  butts  and  laps  of  five- 
eighths  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  If  rubber  is  to  be 
applied,  the  magnesite  surface  should  be  absolutely 
smooth  and  allowed  to  dry  for  twenty  or  more  days; 
but,  if  a  finished  surface  of  magnesite  composition  is 
to  be  applied,  it  should  be  done  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  first  coat  has  been  laid. 

Magnesite  may  now  be  obtained  in  numerous  colors 
and  applied  in  almost  any  simple  pattern.  The  colored 
composition  gives  off  an  efflorescence  or  whitish  bloom 
on  the  surface,  but  this  bloom  is  soluble  in  water  and 
can  be  removed  by  washing  or  scrubbing  with  water. 
However,  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  too  long  a  time 
before  being  washed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
it  by  means  of  water  and  very  fine  steel  wool.  In  order 
to  make  the  colors  more  permanent,  a  mixture  of  raw 
linseed  oil  and  turpentine  in  equal  parts  may  be  rub- 
bed into  the  floor,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  none 
of  it  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface.  Floor  wax 
may  also  be  used,  but  neither  oils  or  waxes  should  be 
applied  until  all  evidence  of  bloom  has  permanently 
disappeared. 

Mastic  Decking.  There  have  come  on  the  market 
within  recent  years  types  of  mastic  decking  which  are 
applied  cold  instead  of  hot.  The  base  of  this  mastic 
composition  is  an  emulsion  of  asphalt  dispersed  in  wat- 
er. In  some  of  the  emulsions,  colloidal  clays,  soap,  or 
mineral  colloids  are  used  to  hold  the  asphalt  in  suspen- 
sion, while  in  others  the  emulsion  is  obtained  mechani- 
cally by  high-speed  dispersing  machines.  The  mastic 
composition  is  made  by  mixing  sand  and  cement  with 
the  emulsion  in  the  approximate  proportions  of  three 
parts  sand,  one  part  Portland  cement,  and  two  parts  of 
the  emulsion,  the  sand  and  cement  being  mixed  togeth- 
er dry  and  the  emulsion  added  instead  of  water.  The 
mixing  operation  may  be  carried  out  in  an  ordinary 
concrete  mixer  or  by  manual  labor. 

Mastic  decking  should  be  applied  in  thicknesses  of 
one-half  to  three-quarter.s  of  an  inch  over  laps;  if  ap- 
plied too  thick  it  is  likely  to  crack  in  the  drying  process. 
It  should  be  applied  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than 
35  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  should  be  provided  with 
ample  air  circulation  for  doing.  Mastic  decking  of  this 
type  will  usually  show  less  surface  distortion  under 
load  than  that  applied  hot;  however,  the  extent  of  the 
distortion  depends  considerably  upon  the  skill  of  the 
contractor  in  obtaining  a  correct  composition  of  the  ag- 
gregate. A  good  floor  should  not  be  too  hard,  for  if  so, 
it  is  likely  to  crack  at  low  temperatures;  but  it  should 
be  hard  enough  to  carry  a  concentrated  load  of  250 
pounds  over  one  square  inch  of  area  and  not  show  more 
than  0.05  of  an  inch  indentation  after  twenty-four 
hours,  and  it  should  withstand  a  temperature  of  300  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  without  getting  soft,  and  of  10  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  below  zero  without  showing  signs  of 
cracks. 

Sheet  Rubber.  The  French  Line  boats.  He  de  France, 
Rochambeau,  Paris,  and  Lafayette,  are  using  a  rubber 
floor  made  in  sheets.  The  sheets  are  manufactured  in 
any  design  or  color  with  a  maximum  size  of  15  feet  wide 
by  75  feet  long.  The  construction  of  this  covering  is 
that  of  a  hard  rubber  similar  to  rubber  tile  on  top  of  a 
composition  best  described  as  being  similar  to  a  mix- 
ture of  crepe  rubber  and  sawdust.  This  produces  a 
sheet  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
crepe  rubber  underneath  the  hard  surface  rubber  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  walking  on  a  heavy  matted  rug.  The 
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manufacturers  claim  that  this  is  the  only  rubber  that 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  damp  locations,  but  it  is  not 
desirable  to  place  this  material  where  it  will  come  in 
contact  with  oil. 

Imitation  Stone.  There  is  a  material  which  is  made 
by  compressing  wood  fiber  and  calcium  magnesium  ox- 
ide with  a  weather-proofing  binder.  It  forms  a  dense 
block,  highly  fire-resistant  and  exceptionally  low  in 
absorption,  which  may  be  worked  similar  to  wood,  does 
not  shrink  or  distort,  and  has  the  added  advantage  of 
having  a  low  thermal  conductivity.  It  is  made  in  block 
form  and  can  be  obtained  in  many  colors  and  sizes,  so 
that  virtually  any  desired  pattern  can  be  produced. 
Aboard  ship  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  floor  covering,  but 
it  may  be  used  as  imitation  stone  in  fireplaces,  arches, 
panels,  and  such  locations.  It  has  been  installed  on 
the  Havana,  Evangeline,  and  Yarmouth. 

Galley  Tile.  The  up-to-date  galley  is  also  equipped 
with  nonslippery  tile  floors  made  up  of  abrasive  aggre- 
gates composed  of  not  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  alu- 
minum oxide  abrasive  in  crystalline  formation  (Al.O^), 
ceramically  bonded  and  vitrified.  The  structure  of  the 
aggregate  is  homogeneous  and  rustproof.  It  may  be 
cleaned  with  any  good  cleaning  powder  or  soap  and  is 
obtainable  in  several  colors. 

Parquet  Floors.  No  modern  passenger  ship  is  consid- 
ered conventionally  designed  unless  its  lounge  or  ball- 
room is  beautified  with  parquet  flooring.  Formerly  the 
designs  of  these  floors  were  comparatively  simple,  usu- 
ally herringbone  type,  but  in  some  of  the  moi'e  recent 
ships  the  designs  called  for  are  very  elaborate.  To  meet 
this  demand,  the  manufacturers  are  now  making  the 
parquet  patterns  in  blocks  of  any  size,  shape,  or  woods 
necessary  to  fit  the  design.  These  blocks  are  made 
completely  at  the  factory,  usually  in  the  form  of  ven- 
eers, thus  having  the  advantage  of  eliminating  the 
heavy  expense  of  laying  each  individual  strip  separ- 
ately, and  thereby  producing  a  more  perfect  pattern. 

The  more  common  type  of  block  has  slip  tongue  joints 
and  is  laid  by  toe-nailing  to  the  wood  subfloor.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  mortised  and  tenoned  hardwood 
blocks  on  the  marketwhich  require  no  nailingandwhich 
may  be  laid  over  any  level  subfloor  in  a  troweled  or 
plastic  cement.  In  the  case  where  the  blocks  have  to  be 
nailed,  there  is  now  on  the  market  a  cementitious,  fib- 
rous compound  which  is  nailable  and  the  holding  pow- 
ers of  which  are  almost  as  good  as  that  of  wood.  Such 
a  construction  constitutes  a  saving  in  cost  and  weight 
over  the  magnesite  construction  with  sleepers  and  a 
wooden  subfloor. 

Composition  Materials 

Recent  years  have  seen  the  development  of  numerous 
plastic  composition  materials  which  have  physical  cha- 
racteristics that  will  permit  them  to  take  their  places 
with  other  building  materials  and  as  they  become  bet- 
ter known  will  probably  find  many  new  usages. 

They  are  made  by  hot-pressing  fibrous  materials 
which  have  been  impregnated  with  organic  binders. 
Sheets  of  these  materials  may  be  obtained  in  sizes  up 
to  48  inches  by  96  inches  and  in  thicknesses  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  inclusive.  They  are 
comparatively  light  in  weight,  having  specific  gravi- 
ties of  approximately  1.4  (one  square  foot  of  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  thickness  weighs  about  half  a  pound) 
and  are  much  harder  than  any  of  the  hardwoods.  They 
are  ideal  materials  for  marine  work,  for  they  are  in  no 
way  affected  by  the  damp  salt  atmosphere  which  so  det- 
rimentally  affects   many   of   our   finishing   materials. 
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Most  of  the  compositions  are  fire-resisting,  will  not 
chip  or  break,  require  no  finishing  or  surface  treat- 
ment, and  are  good  heat  and  sound  insulators.  The 
uses  of  these  compositions  are  many:  veneers  for  bulk- 
head panels,  tops  for  all  kinds  of  tables,  serving  trays, 
nameplates,  radiator  cabinet  enclosures,  door  push- 
plates,  etc.  Some  of  these  compositions  are  also  molded 
or  worked  to  form  fittings,  such  as  clothes  hooks,  tap- 
estry hangers,  and  bathroom  fixtures. 

Plastic  Ornaments 

Hand-carved  wood  moldings  or  ornamented  designs 
are  rather  expensive,  but  for  some  of  this  class  of  work 
there  is  a  veiy  good  substitute  now  being  used  quite 
extensively,  the  basic  material  of  which  is  composed  of 
a  formula  of  glue,  rosin,  and  linseed  oil  mixed  in  the 
correct  proportions  to  a  dough-like  consistency  to  make 
a  pliable  material.  This  mixture  is  for  small  designs 
which  are  made  in  pitch  molds.  The  ornament  is  applied 
to  the  woodwork  by  a  warm  steaming  method  in  order 
to  assure  perfect  adhesion  on  all  sides  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  wood  or  the  material  on  which  it  is  to  be 
applied. 

For  larger  designs  requiring  any  considerable  thick- 
ness of  material  there  is  a  composition  made  up  of  pulp- 
wood  mixed  with  dexti'ine  which  is  used  in  both  powder 
and  syrup  form  and  produces  the  necessary  hardness. 
This  mixture  is  heated  and  poured  into  a  mold  made  of 
plasterine  for  comparatively  light  designs  and  of  clay 
for  heavy  designs.  It  is  also  sometimes  cast  in  a  glue 
mold  made  from  caster's  flake  glue,  depending  on  the 
type  of  work  being  executed.  This  type  of  ornamenta- 
tion is  very  durable  and  is  nailed  in  place. 

This  material  should,  in  all  cases,  be  cemented  to 
bare  wood  or  bare  composition  boards— that  is,  free 
from  all  prime  coats  of  oil,  paint,  shellac,  or  so-called 
water  stains — and  should  in  addition  be  nailed,  the 
nail  spacing  being  3  to  6  inches,  depending  upon  the 
design. 

(To  be  continued) 


Pumps  for  Marine  Service 

(Continued  from  Page  105) 

length  of  shaft,  plus  a  saving  in  bearing  clearance  av- 
eraging 0.003  to  0.005  inch,  gives  a  result  equal  to 
double  the  rigidity  and  stiffness  of  shaft. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  successful  ball-bearing 
application  is  the  integral  machining  of  the  bearing 
supports  with  the  internal  bores  or  I'unning  fits  of  the 
pump.  Ample  service  factors  in  selecting  the  size  of  the 
bearing  for  its  known  duty  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Grease  lubrication,  maintained  at  uniform  consisten- 
cy by  water  jackets,  is  superior  to  oil  lubrication.  It  re- 
quires less  attention  and  rather  infrequent  renewals  of 
the  grease.  No  spilling  is  possible  with  the  pitching  of 
the  ship,  and  the  jacketing  further  aids  uniformity  of 
clearances  in  the  race  ways  and  the  uniform  function- 
ing of  the  complete  bearing.  Some  reactions  against 
ball  bearings  are  probably  due  to  unfavorable  experi- 
ences, but  it  is  likely  that  the  bearing  was  improperly 
applied,  too  small,  or  of  inferior  material.  There  are 
several  distinct  types  of  bearings,  each  having  a  field 
of  application,  and  their  selection,  to  be  completely  sat- 
isfactory, must  recognize  these  features  in  their  en- 
tirety. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Use  and  Care  of  the  Chronometer 

A.  S.  M.  E.  Power  Test  Code  Committee  Makes  Some  Land-Lubberly 

Rules  Thereon 


FOR  some  months  the  Power  Test  Codes  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engin- 
eers has  been  workinK  through  its  various  sections 
to  perfect  a  standardized  code  for  the  guidance  of  en- 
gineers in  making  power  tests.  One  of  the  sections  of 
this  committee  has  for  its  study  "Instruments  and  Ap- 
paratus." This  section  has  recently  prepared  a  prelim- 
inary draft  for  that  part  of  its  final  report  covering 
"Measurement  of  Time."  A  part  of  this  draft  is  taken 
up  with  the  following  treatise  on  the  Chronometer  as 
a  time  measurer. 

Since  the  great  majority  of  chronometers  are  used 
on  shipboard  and  since  the  publication  of  this  prelim- 
inary draft  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  construc- 
tive criticism,  we  are  asking  our  readers  to  send  us 
their  reaction  to  these  mechanical  engineering  com- 
ments on  the  "Ship's  Time  Keeper." 

Chronometer 

Description.  A  chronometer  is  a  portable  spring- 
driven  clock  controlled  by  a  balance  wheel.  The  heli- 
cal balance  spring  and  spring  detent,  or  "chronometer 
escapement,"  is  mechanically  superior  to  an\'  other 
kind,  requires  no  oiling,  but  is  unsuitable  to  ordinary 
clocks  for  if  stopped  has  no  tendency  to  start.  It  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  use  on  shipboard,  though  it  may 
be  used  in  testing  on  land.  It  should  be  moved  about 
only  with  the  greatest  of  care.  As  usually  constructed, 
it  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  alarm  clock,  being 
about  four  inches  across.  It  is  usually  mounted  in  a 
square  bo.x  on  gimbals  like  a  ship's  compass,  and  so  re- 
mains horizontal  whatever  the  inclination  of  the  ship. 

Accuracy.  A  chronometer  may  be  adjusted  to  a  rate 
of  the  order  of  0.2  to  0.4  second  per  day.  The  error 
may  be  kept  within  10  seconds  per  month  with  only 
occasional  adjustment. 

Use.  Chronometers  may  be  read  in  the  usual  manner 
from  the  position  of  the  hands  or  fitted  with  electrical 
contacts. 

Care.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  care  and  attention  to  all  details  be  exercised. 
As  far  as  possible  a  chronometer  should  be  kept  in  one 
location.  Hanging  of  the  movement  in  gimbals  keeps  it 
level  and  improves  its  accuracy  since  it  is  designed  to 
operate  in  this  position.  The  location  should  be  free 
from  vibration,  jars,  or  violent  shocks.  On  shipboard, 
it  should  be  placed  so  that  the  engine  vibrations  affect 
it  as  little  as  possible.  Magnetic  fields  should  be  avoid- 
ed, and  the  location  should  be  clean  and  free  from  dust. 

The  rate  of  a  chronometer  is  affected  by  variations 
of  barometric  pressure,  of  moisture  content  of  the  air, 
and  of  temperature.  The  last  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. It  is  usually  not  possible  to  control  the  entire 
surroundings  of  a  chronometer,  but  if  it  is,  then  the 
pressure,  moisture,  and  particularly  the  temperature, 
should  bo  kept  as  constant  as  possible. 

For  transportation  over  short  distances  by  hand,  the 
movement  should  be  rigidly  clamped  in  its  gimbals,  for 
if  left  free  to  swing,  its  performance  may  be  deranged 
by  violent  oscil.'''ti'^n.s.  For  transportation  by  express, 


the  chronometer  should  be  allowed  to  run  down,  and 
should  be  dismounted  and  packed  by  a  qualified  per- 
son. It  should  be  unpacked  and  put  into  operation  by  a 
qualified  person. 

All  chronometers  are  wound  by  key.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  brass  case  is  a  key  hole  covered  by  a  dust  cap  held 
in  place  by  a  spring.  In  winding,  the  chronometer 
should  be  turned  slowly  and  carefully  in  the  gimbals 
until  the  winding  hole  is  exposed.  The  dust  cap  is  then 
pulled  up  and  the  key  inserted.  The  necessary  number 
of  half-turns  should  be  known,  so  that  the  last  one 
may  be  made  very  slowly  and  carefully.  Some  instru- 
ments of  recent  design  have  a  stem-winding  and  set- 
ting device  in  place  of  the  key;  and  are  often  equip- 
ped with  a  winding  indicator  which  gives  a  warning 
when  winding  is  nearly  completed.  For  best  results 
winding  should  be  done  at  the  same  hour  each  day, 
and  exactly  the  same  amount  of  main  spring  used. 
After  winding,  some  advocate  turning  the  chronometer 
slowly  until  the  dial  is  down,  and  then  returning  it  to 
its  normal  position,  on  the  theon,'  that  this  redistri- 
butes the  oil  on  the  pivots  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

Most  chronometers  are  set  by  means  of  the  key.  They 
should  be  set  no  oftener  than  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  pressure  of  the  key  and  the  strain  on  the  time 
train  may  change  the  rate  of  running.  Setting  the 
hands  forward  should  be  done  slowly  and  steadily.  It 
is  usually  said  that  a  chronometer  should  not  be  set 
back.  It  seems  a  lot  of  trouble,  however,  to  set  a  chron- 
ometer ahead  nearly  twelve  hours  when  it  is  necessary 
to  set  it  back  only  a  few  minutes.  If  it  is  set  back,  it 
should  be  given  a  quick  turn,  setting  it  back  more  than 
the  desired  amount  and  then  set  slowly  forward  to  the 
time  desired.  A  jeweler  ordinarily  takes  the  movement 
out  of  the  case  and  then  stops  the  balance  wheel  with 
a  soft  brush  for  the  desired  time  interval.  It  is  better 
for  an  inexperienced  person  not  to  try  this,  however. 
There  is  ordinarily  no  method  provided  for  setting  the 
seconds  hand,  except  by  stopping  the  chronometer. 
To  push  the  seconds  hand  with  a  knife  blade,  for  ex- 
ample, is  "chronometer  murder." 

Opinion  varies  as  to  how  often  a  chronometer  should 
be  cleaned  and  oiled;  the  interval  recommended  va- 
ries from  two  to  seven  years,  although  it  depends 
largely  on  the  care  the  instrument  has  had. 


The  Safe 

Operation  of  Graving  Dry  Docks 

^y  Louis  J.  Lynn 

Safety  Engineer,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company 


THE  safe  operation  of  graving  docks  is  a  subject 
confined  in  general  to  graving  dry-docks  as  that 
is  the  only  type  we  have  at  Newport  News.  There 
are  three  docks,  one  860  feet  by  80  feet  and  two  about 
600  feet  by  70  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  gate  with  25  to 
30  feet  of  water  over  the  sill  blocks  at  mean  low  water. 
My  experience  has  been  limited  to  this  type  of  dock,  al- 
though most  of  my  remarks  will  apply  to  any  kind  of 
dry-dock.  Each  of  these  docks  has  piers  extending  into 
the  James  River,  so  that  a  slip  is  formed  at  the  gate  end 
with  sufficient  clearance  to  handle  an  ordinary  ship,  if 
necessary,  between  the  vessels  tied  at  the  piers. 

Gas  Tests  are  made  on  ships  before  they  enter  the 
docks,  especially  oil  tankers,  and  fuel  oil-burning  or 
pulverized  coal-burning  vessels.  If  the  gas  conditions 
are  bad,  the  vessel  is  left  in  the  stream  until  gas  free. 
Vessels  are  given  a  second  and  a  more  thorough  gas 
examination  before  any  work  is  allowed  to  proceed.  Our 
chemist  issues  written  certificates  covering  the  condi- 
tions of  various  tanks  and  the  classes  of  work  that  can 
be  done  in  each  compartment.  When  work  is  proceeding 
on  ships  with  tanks  not  yet  approved  for  hot  woi'k  a 
wide  yellow  stripe  of  paint  is  put  on  the  outside  of  the 
hull  well  forward  and  aft  of  the  compartment  and  com- 
pletely around  the  ship  marked  "Danger  Zone."  These 
rules  are  very  important.  They  are  followed  very  closely 
by  the  company's  inspectors  or  supervisors  who  are  as- 
signed to  work  on  the  ship,  since  in  these  days  of  oil- 
burning  and  pulverized  coal-burning  vessels  small  gas 
pockets  are  easily  foi-med  which  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage,  if  neglected,  both  to  the  men  and  to  the  ship. 
All-service  gas  masks  are  available  for  the  men  and  are 
located  at  convenient  places  on  either  side  of  each  dock 
with  extra  masks  on  our  fire  truck  for  emergencies. 

Handling  of  the  ships  into  the  docks  is  carried  on  with 
extreme  care  and  is  done  by  having  a  good  hawser  at- 
tached to  a  winch  at  the  head  of  the  dock.  The  ship  is 
then  held  in  position  by  four  breast  lines  while  being 
hauled,  one  from  each  quarter,  and  in  case  there  is  a 
heavy  wind  blowing,  two  additional  lines  are  put  out  on 
the  windward  side  with  sufficient  men  to  handle  the 
lines  while  snubbing  the  ship  into  position.  The  use  of 
a  tugboat  attached  to  stern  of  the  ship  on  windy  days 
is  a  big  help  in  order  to  prevent  damage  to  ship  propel- 
lers, plating,  and  the  corner  of  the  dock  itself.  The  tug 
is  also  important  when  undocking  a  twin  screw  vessel 
since  there  is  generally  very  little  clearance  for  the 
propellers.  In  docking  and  undocking  vessels  where  the 
tide  conditions  affect  the  handling,  another  condition 
may  exist  which  would  prove  serious  if  overlooked; 
that  is,  the  occasional  running  of  a  dock  trial  on  a  ship 
at  an  adjacent  pier. 

Ships  being  docked  should  be  plumb  (no  list)  because 
the  bilge  keel  will  then  be  clear  of  the  dock  and  no  over- 
strain will  be  put  on  the  bilge  blocks  which  might  crush 
them  when  the  dock  is  pumped  down. 

Once  the  ship  is  in  position,  she  is  held  there  by  four 
sets  of  block  and  tackle,  one  from  each  quarter,  until 


the  water  is  pumped  out  and  the  ship  is  resting  on  the 
keel  and  bilge  blocks.  Since  some  ships  have  from  four 
to  six  foot  drag  while  being  docked,  our  center  line  of 
keel  blocks  contains  three  sets  of  cribbing  aft  with  one 
set  forward,  so  that  when  the  keel  of  the  ship  aft  is 
located  it  will  rest  on  one  of  the  cribbings,  preventing 
the  vessel  from  working  aft  while  it  settles  down.  This 
also  prevents  the  tipping  over  or  collapse  of  the  center 
or  bilge  blocks.  These  cribs  are  made  of  10-inch  by  16- 
inch  by  16-foot  white  oak  longitudinals  with  10-inch  by 
12-inch  by  6-foot  white  oak  cross  members  which  give 
a  very  rigid  foundation.  The  bilge  blocks  are  movable 
and  adjustable  for  height,  being  pulled  into  place  by 
chains  as  the  vessel  settles  on  the  center  blocks.  At  this 
stage  of  docking  an  important  precaution  to  be  taken  is 
that  there  is  no  obstruction  between  the  vessel  and  the 
keel  blocks.  This  is  determined  by  the  even  settling  of 
the  ship  on  the  blocks  as  the  water  recedes.  Once  the 
vessel  is  resting  on  all  the  blocks,  employees  attach  a 
brass  nozzle  to  a  3-inch  high-pressure  salt-water  line 
to  wash  the  side  of  the  ship  which  has  been  below  the 
water.  This  removes  a  great  deal  of  the  sea  growth. 
While  they  have  the  nozzle  hooked  up,  they  wash  down 
the  alters  of  the  dock  and  the  four  stairways,  two  of 
which  are  located  on  each  side,  removing  the  slime  and 
mud  that  is  left  by  the  receding  water.  In  this  manner 
we  have  quite  a  clean  dock  and  have  had  very  little 
trouble  with  men  slipping  or  falling  while  going  to  or 
from  their  work. 

Safety  Rules  for  Docking 

There  are  several  important  rules  that  must  be  ob- 
served while  docking  a  vessel,  one  of  which  is  the  re- 
moval of  bleeder  plugs,  especially  on  ships  which  have 
been  carrying  oil  that  has  become  mixed  with  water. 
This  type  of  di'ainage  will  get  below  the  planks  of  the 
dock  and  create  a  dangerous  fire  hazard  as  will  the  un- 
authorized pumping  of  ballast  into  the  dock.  Another 
precaution  to  guard  against  in  removing  the  plugs  is 
the  extra  weight  put  on  the  bilge  blocks  if  the  plugs 
are  removed  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  and  a  full  tank 
of  oil  or  water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  opposite 
side  without  any  additional  support  under  the  ship. 
This  condition  is  sometimes  found  while  testing  tanks 
under  pressure  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible  as  it 
has  been  known  to  cause  a  lot  of  damage  to  shell  plates 
and  frames  of  an  oil  ship  where  they  drained  a  full 
cargo  tank  on  port  side  and  left  the  starboard  tank  full 
without  any  extra  support.  This  could  also  happen  on  a 
ship  with  three  large  boilers,  if  the  crew  were  to  blow 
down  two  boilers  and  leave  the  third  full. 

Gangways  of  Sufficient  Size  should  be  provided  to 
all  ships  in  docks.  Vessels  using  fuel  oil  or  pulverized 
coal  should  have  a  gangway  forward  and  aft  of  the 
storage  compartment  on  opposite  sides,  so  that  in  case 
of  a  fire  or  explosion  means  of  escape  are  provided.  All 
gangways  should  be  kept  clear  of  pipes, hose,  and  wires, 
and  should  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  at  least 
three  times,  or  more,  the  largest  deadweight  load. 
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StaKinK  alongside  ships  in  dry  dock  is  of  va.st  import- 
ance because  of  the  cost  of  handling  and  of  the  various 
types  used.  Our  method  is  to  use  trestles  constructed 
of  heavy  lumber  for  rough  hard  usage  of  various 
heights  up  to  30  feet  with  an  average  of  20  feet.  These 
trestles  are  handled  from  the  alters  of  dock  by  a  gang 
of  4  to  6  men,  except  in  case  of  a  wide  ship  when  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  them  from  the  dock  with  a  loco- 
motive crane.  The  crane  also  replaces  them  as  required. 
Two  of  the  feet  of  these  trestles  sometimes  rest  on  the 
alters  while  the  top  rests  against  the  vessel's  side  with 
the  result  that  an  unequal  strain  is  put  on  them;  hence 
they  must  be  sufficiently  braced  to  provide  for  this. 

Stage  Planks  used  in  the  docks  are  of  spruce  3  inches 
thick,  12  inches  wide,  and  vary  in  length  from  20  to  30 
feet.  A  24  inch  lap  over  the  top  of  trestles  is  allowed  on 
each  end  of  plank  for  springing  or  creeping.  Various 
trades  require  different  types  of  staging,  inasmuch  as 
we  use  only  a  single  plank  for  cleaners  and  painters 
and  a  three-plank  stage  for  riveters  when  working  over 
12  feet  from  the  ground.  Our  swinging  stages  at  pres- 
ent are  hung  by  means  of  manila  rope.  When  any  burn- 
ing is  being  done  around  these  stages,  a  special  man  is 
detailed  to  watch  for  sparks  igniting  the  ropes  or 
planks.  In  addition  to  this,  a  rigid  frequent  inspection 
of  all  staging  is  made  by  the  riggers  and  safety  depart- 
ment. We  have  recently  tested  the  use  of  2-inch  and 
2'i.-inch  spruce  stage  plank  but  find  them  very  unsatis- 
factory because  they  are  limberer  and  might  cause  men 
to  fall.  We  will  continue  the  use  of  the  3-inch  planks 
because  they  are  quite  rigid  even  with  a  26-foot  span 
and  two  men  working  on  them. 

Tank  Testing.  When  any  tank  testing  under  water 
pressure  is  done,  especially  in  cargo  tanks  of  oil  tank- 
ers, it  is  customary  to  put  in  an  additional  row  of  shor- 
ing under  the  longitudinal  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
from  the  center  keel  to  the  bilge,  if  the  water  is  to  be 
]nit  in  the  tank  over  eight  feet  in  depth. 

Anchors.  If  any  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  bow  of  the 
vessel  in  dock,  or  on  the  anchor  windlass,  the  anchors 
should  be  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  dock.  If  impos- 
sible to  do  this,  inspection  should  be  made  to  determine 
that  the  windlass  brakes  are  holding,  that  the  chain  dog 
is  in  place,  and  that  the  hooks  for  the  chain  are  in  place 
if  the  vessel  is  so  equipped.  This  is  done  by  our  rigger's 
department,  who  put  a  tag  on  the  windlass  instructing 
unauthorized  persons  not  to  use  the  machine. 

Isolated  Compartments  on  Ships  are  considered  by  us 
to  be  enclosed  places  which  the  watchman  does  not 
visit  on  his  regular  rounds.  We  have  issued  instruc- 
tions that  all  men  working  in  these  sections  must  re- 
port to  their  supervisors  before  entering  and  upon  leav- 
ing, .so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  a  workman  being  left 
in  them.  They  also  work  in  pairs  or  gangs  so  that  there 
is  help  available  if  required  in  an  emergency. 

Ventilation.  Compartments  or  tanks  in  which  much 
work  is  being  done,  especially  riveting,  burning,  weld- 
ing, or  heating,  should  be  provided  with  fresh  air  from 
portable  blowers  under  low  pressure  if  possible,  or  by 
means  of  an  air  jet  which  can  be  attached  to  a  high 
pressure  air  line  so  that  the  air  may  expand  to  cover  a 
larger  area  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Both  of  these 
systems  are  in  use  here  and  prove  very  satisfactory  un- 
der our  conditions.  The  aim  of  men  working  on  ordi- 
nary repair  work  is  to  finish  the  job  with  all  possible 
.speed  which  tends  toward  fatigue.  This  fatigue  may 
cause  other  physical  conditions  to  be  aggravated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a  death,  thereby  placing  the 
responsibility  on  the  company;  so  extra  precautions 
should  be  taken  during  the  hot  weather  to  provide  as 


nearly  ideal  working  conditions  us  possible. 

Temporary  LightH  installed  on  repair  vessels  should 
be  given  extra  ( <>nsideratir)n  because  of  the  various  haz- 
ards that  exist.  The  lights  should  be  hooked  up  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  prevent  short  circuits.  Our  electric  lines 
are  arranged  in  such  manner  that  the  connections  are 
individually  fused  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  more 
than  110  volts  going  through  any  line. 

Supervision  of  the  men  on  repair  work  in  dry-dock  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  accident  record  of  any  plant. 
We  have  tried  to  impress  on  all  our  men  that  it  is  just 
as  important  to  work  safely  and  without  accidents  as 
it  is  to  get  the  job  done.  The  result  of  a  serious  injury 
may  cost  more  than  the  profits  made  on  the  average 
ship  repair  job  today,  when  one  considers  that  prices 
have  been  held  at  very  low  figures  on  account  of  the 
competition  for  the  work. 

Reporting  of  Accidents  and  Treatment  of  Injuries 

The  following  items  recently  appeared  in  our  plant 
publication  which  is  issued  bimonthly  and  is  given  to 
each  employee: 

Report  Minor  Injuries. — When  is  a  slight  injury  a 
minor  injury?  It  is  a  minor  injury  only  when  it  is  taken 
care  of  promptly  and  carefully.  The  medical  department 
has  been  having  trouble  with  employees  who  have  not 
been  reporting  little  bruises,  cuts,  and  scratches  which 
to  them  seem  harmless.  They  must  not  decide  on  these 
things.  Whenever  you  see  blood,  you  see  red,  and  red  is 
the  danger  signal  the  world  over.  Come  to  the  clinic  at 
once.  The  management  wants  you  to  do  this  to  protect 
the  interests  of  everybody  involved. 

Do  Not  Remove  Surgical  Dressings. — When  an  em- 
ployee goes  to  the  clinic  to  have  a  wound  dressed,  he 
must  realize  that  this  dressing  is  applied  by  profession- 
als who  make  this  kind  of  work  their  living.  The  wound 
is  sterilized  first  and  a  sterilized  gauze  bandage  is  put 
around  it  in  a  scientific  manner.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  avoid  any  possible  infection.  Many  employees  go 
home  and  feel  a  little  uncomfortable,  perhaps,  with  the 
bandage  on  and  remove  it.  This  is  dangerous  as  long  as 
the  cut  is  open  and  may  result  even  in  the  death  of  the 
person  so  infected. 

Do  not  remove  surgical  dressings.  Have  them  removed 
at  the  clinic  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  Do  not  tr>' 
to  dress  a  wound  yourself. 

This  bulletin  contains  approximately  one  page  of 
safety  matter  each  issue.  In  addition  to  this  we  have 
bulletin  boards  in  all  departments  on  which  are  shown 
new  posters  every  week. 

Results 

The  safe  operation  of  our  docks  during  the  past  two- 
and-one-half  years  has  decreased  the  number  of  our 
lost-time  accidents  to  51.  This  includes  the  personnel 
of  all  trades  working  on  the  ships  while  they  were  in 
the  docks.  The  severity  of  these  accidents  caused  an  ag- 
gregate of  5815  days  lost,  according  to  the  National 
Safety  Council  scale  of  charges.  The  record  cannot  be 
figured  on  a  frequency  or  severity  rating,  as  we  do  not 
keep  a  separate  record  of  the  man-hours  working  in  the 
dry  docks. 

During  the  two-and-a-half  year  period  mentioned  we 
accomplished  an  outstanding  record  in  the  recondition- 
ing of  the  passenger  and  freight  steamship  President 
John.son.  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines,  within  forty- 
one  days  and  without  a  single  lost  time  accident.  The 
labor  price  on  this  contract  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  and  the  job  was  completed  ahead  of 
schedule  time. 

(Paper  read  before  the  National  Safety  Congress,  Chi- 
cago, October  14.  1931.) 
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Marine  Equipment 


MARINE  CORDAGE  c^  NEW  PILOT  SCHOONER 
TAIL  SHAFT  SLEEVES  c^  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH 


Developments  in  Marine  Cordage 


THE  last  ten  years  have  witness- 
ed more  development  in  cordage 
construction  from  the  view- 
point of  user  value  than  have  ac- 
companied any  similar  period.  The 
needs  of  users  have  been  carefully 
studied.  New  types  of  manila  rope 
to  meet  these  needs  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

While  this  development  has  been 
over  a  ten-year  period  and  many  of 
the  improvements  are  well  known 
to  the  discriminating  user,  the  ad- 
vancement in  1931  has  not  been  ex- 
ceeded by  any  other  year.  To  thor- 
oughly understand  this  situation 
we  must  learn  cause  and  effect. 

Progressive  rope  buyers  in  the 
fishing  and  marine  trade  have  long 
felt  the  need  for  treated  ropes.  A 
treatment  that  would  in  the  case  of 
the  fisherman  eliminate  the  unsat- 
isfactory and  costly  methods  of  tan- 
barking  and  application  of  other 
preservatives  of  a  similar  nature  by 
the  user.  In  the  case  of  the  marine 
trade  in  general,  users  have  long 
sought  a  water-repellent  rope,  one 
that  would  be  easy  to  handle  wet  or 
dry. 

With  the  knowledge  of  these 
wants  in  mind,  the  Tubbs  Cordage 
Company  of  San  Francisco  set  its 
engineers  at  work.  Strange  com- 
pounds, unusual  to  rope,  appeared 
in  the  laboratories.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  was  con- 
sulted. Many  preparations  were 
tried  in  laboratory  test,  theory,  and 
actual  practice.  Many  preparations 
were  found  wanting  and  eliminat- 
ed. They  did  not  suit  the  engineers. 
They  were  not  positive.  They  only 
partially  accomplished  the  purpose. 
At  last  a  simple  formula  for  water- 
repellent  and  rot-resistant  rope  was 
found.  That  was  three  years  ago. 

In  1931  these  ropes  were  offered 
to  the  public.  Users   may  perhaps 


wonder  at  the  delay.  It  was  for 
their  protection.  The  ropes  were 
tried  and  tested,  not  superficially 
but  intensively  during  this  period. 
In  theory  consultant  chemists  were 
asked  to  find  defects.  In  practice 
the  opinion  of  certain  test  users 
was  rendered.  The  Tubbs  Cordage 
Company  was  sure  of  its  product 
before  offering  it  for  sale.  It  was 
tried,  tested,  and  proved  before  be- 
ing put  to  use  in  the  trade.  The  net 
result  proved  conclusively  that  the 
Tubbs  chemists  had  devised  a  wat- 
er-repellent mixture  that  is  appli- 
cable to  all  of  the  highest  grades  of 
Tubbs  products,  whether  they  con- 
tain other  treatment  or  not,  with- 
out detracting  from  the  strength  or 
durability  of  the  finished  cordage. 

To  render  a  rope  water-repellent, 
the  cells  of  each  individual  fiber 
must  be  sealed  to  keep  out  moisture. 
They  must  be  sealed  with  a  mater- 
ial that  is  flexible  so  that  as  they 
change  shape  under  working  con- 
ditions the  sealing  material  will 
conform  to  the  situation.  This  ma- 
terial therefore  must  be  a  neutra- 
lized water  repellent  oil  with  an  in- 
herent tendency  to  cover  and  cling 
to  these  fiber  cell  voids.  This 
should  not  be  confused  with  ordi- 
nary lubricant  put  in  rope,  because 
it  not  alone  lubricates  but  at  the 
same  time  repels  moisture. 

In  repelling  moisture  the  fiber 
has  not  the  ordinary  opportunity  to 
swell.  In  untreated  rope  the  fiber 
swells  under  conditions  of  mois- 
ture, the  length  shrinks,  and  the 
yarns  lock  into  a  hard,  unmanage- 
able line.  A  correctly  water-repel- 
lent rope  will  not  swell  greatly  and 
is  easy  to  handle  wet  or  dry.  The 
locking  of  swollen  yarns  is  mini- 
mized and  consequently  the  fric- 
tion on  the  line.  Friction  is  wear, 


and    the    line    will    therefore    last 
longei'. 

To  apply  this  treatment,  we  have 
said,  each  fiber  must  be  rendered 
water-repellent.  An  exterior  coat- 
ing on  the  yarn,  strand,  or  rope  is 
only  a  temporary  expedient  and  will 
soon  wear  off.  The  Tubbs  method  is 
integral  and  internal — positive. 

As  each  fiber  goes  through  the 
preparation  machinery  it  is  bathed 
in  the  water-repellent  lubricant  up 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standards'  speci- 
fications. The  cells  absorb  this  lu- 
bricant and  are  scientifically  coat- 
ed and  sealed.  The  process  is  me- 
chanically controlled  so  that  the  re- 
sultant rope  cannot  be  overloaded 
with  lubricant  or  burn  out  for  want 
of  enough.  The  fiber  thus  integrally 
water-repellent  finishes  its  prep- 
aration, then  is  spun  into-  yarn, 
stranded,  and  finally  layed  as  rope. 

When  "Green  Rope"  or  "Fisher- 
man's Brown"  are  required  the  pro- 
cess is  the  same  except  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  water  repellent 
lubricant  is  replaced  by  either  cop- 
per oleate  for  "Green  Rope"  or  the 
special  rot  resistant  preparation 
for  "Fisherman's  Brown." 

During  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture the  chemists  and  engineers 
again  enter  the  picture,  this  time 
as  testers  to  assure  as  nearly  as 
possible  manufacturing  perfection. 
As  raw  products,  the  fiber  and  lu- 
bricant are  tested.  Both  must  be  up 
to  exacting  specifications.  During 
the  preparation  of  fiber  it  is  tested 
to  make  sure  that  the  yarn  size  will 
be  correct,  that  the  material  is  thor- 
oughly clean.  As  yarn,  each  bob- 
bin is  examined  for  feet  to  the 
pound  and  uniformity  of  twist.  Sev- 
eral bobbins  are  sampled  in  each 
batch  for  breaking  strength  of 
yarn.   In   the  strand,   constant  ob- 


servance  is  necessary  to  see  that 
equal  yarn  tension  is  applied.  The 
same  is  true  when  strands  are  lay- 
ed  into  the  finished  product.  Out  of 
each  series  of  coils  manufactured, 
samples  are  taken  and  put  to  prac- 
tically every  known  cordage  test. 
Each  tells  a  story.  The  rope  must 
be  balanced  to  give  maximum  effi- 
ciency. It  cannot  have  one  factor 
predominate  at  the  expense  of  oth- 
ers. In  addition  to  tests  of  the  fiber, 
oil  content,  breaking  strength,  it  is 
tested  for  fatigue  or  actual  wear. 
All  this  is  done  before  it  reaches 
the  consumer.  The  chemists  and  en- 
gineers are  busy  men  but  they  as- 
sure users  that  Tubbs  Products  are 
pretested. 

What  has  been  accomplished  can 
easily  be  seen,  but  let  us  review 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  rope 


based    upon    Tubbs    Cordage    Com- 
pany's improvements  during  1931. 
Water-Repellent 

Supercore,  Extra  Superior  Man- 
ila, Bolt  Rope,  Fisherman's  Brown, 
and  Green  Rope  are  all  water  rei)el- 
lent.  The  absorptive  qualities  of 
these  lines  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  They  will  not  easily 
swell,  kink,  or  become  hard  to 
handle.  In  fact  flexibility,  wet  or 
dry,  has  been  assured.  Even  though 
the  specific  gravity  of  rope  is  1.5 
so  thoroughly  have  the  fiber  cells 
been  rendered  water-repellent  that 
this  product  will  float  a  remark- 
ably long  time. 

In  addition  to  the  water-repellent 
feature,  "Green  Rope"  is  thorough- 
ly and  integrally  treated  to  mini- 
mize the  adherence  of  marine 
growths  to  the  line.  The  effect  of 
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copper  oleate  stifles  these  growths. 
The  line  remains  clean  and  free 
from  fouling  for  an  indefinite  per- 
iod. Where  lines  are  constantly  in 
water  its  true  advantage  may  be 
seen. 

Fisherman's  lirown 
W  ;«  t  e  r  -  repellent  "Fisherman's 
Brown"  solves  another  fisherman's 
problem.  The  treatment  by  this  spe- 
cial preparation  causes  the  line  to 
become  rot-resistant.  Superior  to 
tar,  it  is  fast  gaining  popularity.  It 
has  several  distinct  advantages. 

1.  Water-repellent 

2.  Rot-resistant 

3.  No  added  weight 

Tarred  rope  generally  weighs  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  un- 
tarred  rope.  "Fisherman's  Brown" 
does  not  weigh  any  more.  This  is 
an  economic  advantage. 


A  New  Light  Weight  Diesel 


FOR  some  years  the  Bromfield 
ManufacturingCompany  of  Bos- 
ton has  designed  and  built  and 
experimented  with  diesel  engines 
for  industrial  and  marine  applica- 
tion. They  have,  during  this  time, 
purchased  and  tested  out  several 
European  engines.  Late  in  1930 
they  installed  a  Bromfield-Deutz 
light-weight,  high-speed,  diesel  in 
a  six-ton  truck  and  operated  that 
truck  with  inexperienced  drivers 
over  all  types  of  rough  roads  and 
with  loads  of  from  8  to  10  tons  for 
a  period  of  six  months  with  no 
troubles,  no  replacements,  no  ad- 
justments. They  then  concluded 
that  they  had  a  good  diesel  even 
for  the  exacting  service  of  propel- 
ling pleasure  craft  or  workboats. 
So  they  purchased  from  the  navy  a 
heavy  launch  on  which  to  test  this 
engine  at  sea. 

This    40-foot    launch    was    fitted 
with  a  42-horsepower,  1000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  4-cylinder  engine 
\ith  4':i-inch  bore  and  6-11/16-inch 
Moke,  direct-connected  to  a  Para- 
iii  reduction  and  reverse  gear,  the 
iitire  unit  weighing  1875  pounds. 
After    a    number    of    short    trial 
runs  during  July,  1931,  the  goal  of 
500  hours  test  running  was  set  and 
by  October  21  the  engine  had  run  at 
full  speed  intermittently  for  486' o 
liours,  running  from  8  to  10  hours 
a  day,  the  only  adjustment  during 
that  time  being   the   tightening   of 
the  gland  on  the  water  pump  shaft. 
Some   runs  were  then   made  at   id- 


Navy  launch   equipped  with 
Bromfield   diesel. 


ling  speeds  and  during  all  runs  at 
slow,  medium,  or  full  speed  there 
was  constantly  a  clear  exhaust. 

From  October  21  to  November  2 
the  engine  was  run  continuously, 
being  moored  at  night  to  the  Coast 
Guard  houseboat  anchored  off  City 
Point  and  being  in  charge  of  a 
young  boatman  who  slept  on  board 
and  was  awakened  at  stated  inter- 
vals bv  the  Coast  Guard  watchman 


to  check  on  lubrication.  On  Novem- 
ber 2  the  Coast  Guard  houseboat 
was  ordered  off  the  anchorage  for 
the  winter  and  the  nonstop  run 
ended  at  288  hours  and  50  minutes. 

The  engine  was  taken  down  that 
afternoon  and  found  in  perfect 
shape  with  only  slight  pitting  of 
the  exhaust  valves  and  very  little 
carbon. 

During  this  continuous  run  the 
engine  was  operating  at  1000  revo- 
lutions per  minute  during  the  day 
and  at  750  revolutions  per  minute 
during  the  night  and  used  a  total 
of  19-1/8  gallons  of  lubricating  oil 
at  70  cents  and  485  gallons  of  fuel 
oil  at  6  cents,  or  a  total  average 
cost  of  14'Vi  cents  per  hour. 

Ignition  takes  place  in  an  ingeni- 
usly  designed  precombustion 
<  hamber  with  capacity  approxim- 
ately one-fifth  that  of  the  main 
combustion  space.  Fuel  is  injected 
into  the  chambers  at  1100  pounds 
pressure  by  individual  cam  actuat- 
ed fuel  pumps.  The  chambers  are 
fitted  with  electric  incandescent 
plugs  for  cold  starting.  On  ignition 
the  fuel  and  flame  in  finely  atom- 
ized condition  are  blown  into  the 
main  chamber. 

As  installed,  this  engine  will 
be  started  and  controlled  from  the 
steering  wheel  just  like  a  modern 
automobile  plant.  It  is  now  in  pro- 
duction and  is  available  in  2,  4,  and 
6  cylinder  units  from  13  to  65 
horsepower  at  1000  revolutions  per 
minute. 


The 
Pilot  Schooner 
California 


THE  San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 
Association  has  recently  taken 
delivery  from  The  Moore  Dry 
DockCompanyof  their  pilot  schoon- 
er California.  This  beautiful  craft, 
formerly  the  auxiliary  schooner 
yacht  Zodiac,  was  designed  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Hand,  Jr.  of  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  built  by 
Hodgdon  Bros,  of  East  Boothbay, 
Maine.  She  is  126  feet  10  inches 
over-all  length,  25  feet  2  inches 
beam,  98  feet  6  inches  water-line 
length  on  her  original  draft  of  13 
feet  11  inches.  As  designed  and 
built  she  was  fitted  with  an  Atlas 
4-cycle,  6-cylinder,  8^2  x  12-inch, 
140-horsepower  d  i  e  s  e  1  engine, 
which  drove  a  54-inch  diameter,  2- 
blade.l  propeller  giving  the  craft  a 
speed  of  approximately  TV-j  knots. 

The  work  of  the  Bar  Pilots  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  requires  their 
boats  to  be  out  on  the  bar  in  all 
weathers,  and  they  therefore  de- 
cided to  put  more  power  into  this 
schooner.    After    considerable    dis- 


Atlas-Imperial  6-cyIinder  275-horsepower  dies?!   engine   as  installed 
on  pilot  schooner  California. 


cussion  and  in  consultation  with 
Mr.  Hand,  a  275-horsepower  Atlas- 
Imperial  diesel  engine  was  selected 
for  the  .job  and  preliminary  plans 
were  drawn  up  for  the  necessary 
changes  to  the  stern  to  take  care  of 
larger  shaft  and  wheel  and  to  the 
deck  houses  and  accommodations  to 
make  her  a  comfortable  sea  boat 
during  the  long  vigils  on  the  bar. 

The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  of 
Oakland  secured  the  contract  and, 
in  consultation  with  Lester  Stone, 
worked  out  several  changes  in  the 
proposed  alterations  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Pilots  as  being  im- 
provements over  the  original 
scheme.  The  inboard  profile  and 
plans   herewith   show  the   arrange- 


ment of  the  space  and  the  rather 
unique  pilot  house  effect  on  the 
deck  structure  aft. 

The  additional  weight  of  the 
larger  engine,  plus  additional  bal- 
last, put  the  California  down  to  a 
mean  draft  of  14  feet  11  inches.  At 
this  draft  she  has  a  water-line 
length  of  103  feet  and  a  displace- 
ment of  245  tons.  Her  new  propel- 
ler is  65  inches  in  diameter,  59 
inches  pitch,  and  turns  478  revolu- 
tions at  normal  rating  of  the  en- 
gines, driving  the  hull  at  9.73 
knots. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how,  with 
this  type  of  hull,  a  small  change  in 
draft  makes  very  drastic  changes 
in  the  hull  characteinstics ;  as  ,wit- 


The  pilot  schooner  California  on 
her  trials  on  San  Francisco  Bay, 
running  9.7  knots.  Note  the  pe- 
culiar deck  house  aft.  The  forward 
end  of  this  structure,  shaped  like  a 
conventional  pilot  house,  g'ves  a 
protected  look-out  station  in  all 
weathers.  The  after  part  of  the 
structure  provides  a  protected  com- 
panionway  to  the  quarters  below 
and  houses  the  radio-telephone 
equipment. 
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Inboard  profile,  deck,  and  cabin  plans  of  the  pilot  schooner  California,  as  reconditioned  by  TFie  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company. 


ness  ihf  following  table: 

Before  After 

Chanite  Change 

Draft  13'  U"     14'  11" 

DLsplacfmeiit,  toii.s       210  245 

Tons  per  inch  draft       3.7  4.4 

Block  coefficient  .214  .222 

In  addition  to  the  hull  changes, 
the  heating  and  cooking  equipment 
on  the  California  was  given  a  thor- 


ough overhaul  and  Ingle  oil  burn- 
ers were  installed  on  her  galley 
range  and  in  the  Areola  boiler  of 
her  steam  heating  system. 

The  California  makes  a  splendid 
addition  to  the  Bar  Pilots'  fleet  and 
her  roomy  accommodations  will  be 
very  much  appreciated  by  the  Gold- 
en Gate  Guides. 


Henschel  Electric  Telegraphs 


ELECTRICALLY  operated  tele- 
graphs of  the  most  modern  type 
are  used  exclusively  for  engine 
order,  docking,  steering,  and  fire 
room  signal  service  on  the  three 
new  iVlatson  liners.  This  is  the  first 
instance  where  an  American-built 
ocean  passenger  liner  has  not  used 
mechanical  telegraph  equipment 
for  the  engine  order  system. 

The  electric  telegraphs  are  of  the 
alternating  current  synchronous 
motor  type  using  the  Henschel  tele- 
indicator  units  which  have  unusual 
sensitivity  and  great  accuracy. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
electric  engine  order  telegraph  sys- 
tem between  the  pilot  house  and  en- 
gine  room   is   the  special  selective 


arrangement  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  signal  the  engine  room  from 
any  transmitter  in  the  pilot  house 
automatically  without  the  use  of 
manual  transfer  switches  which 
was  heretofore  n  e  c  e  s  s  a  r  y  and 
which  was  the  great  drawback  to 
the  use  of  electrical  telegraphs  in 
the  merchant  marine.  The  automa- 
tic selector  is  an  exclusive  Hens- 
chel feature  on  which  patents  have 
been  applied  for. 

The  steward's  call  bell  system  is 
provided  with  unusually  substan- 
tial mnunciators,  the  annunciator 
cases  being  made  of  solid  hard 
wood  into  the  covers  of  which  are 
fitted  heavy  plate  glass  windows. 
H  e  n  s  c  h  e  1     rugged,     shock-proof 


drops,  such  as  are  required  for  nav- 
al vessels,  are  used  for  the  call  in- 
dications. Special  insulated  wire  is 
used  for  all  internal  connections  to 
provide  against  possible  service  in- 
terruptions from  grounds  and  short 
circuits. 

For  navigation  service  on  these 
ships  a  loud-speaking  water-tight 
telephone  system  is  used.  This  sys- 
tem has  at  each  station  a  loud  talk- 
ing hand  set  unit  with  neat  water- 
tight brass  case  in  which  the  hook 
switch  and  other  parts  are  mount- 
ed. The  system  wiring  uses  the  reg- 
ular Henschel  telephone  circuit 
which,  with  the  special  marine 
handsets,  produces  exceptional  vol- 
ume with  the  clarity  so  essential 
for  navigation  service. 

The  running  light  tell-tale  panel 
is  of  the  unit  panel  type  using  an 
individual  panel  for  each  running 
light  circuit.  The  first  unit  type  of 
tell-tale  panel  was  brought  out  in 
1920. 

All  of  these  fittings  and  systems 
are  the  products  of  Chas.  J.  Hens- 
chel &  Company,  Inc.,  of  Ames- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  represented 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  Lnlor 
Electric  &  Engineering  Company. 
Ltd.  of  San  Francisco. 
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Sterling  Fireboats 

Long  List  of  Fire-Fighting  Craft,  Culminat- 
ing in  New  York's  Super-Fireboat 
John].  Harvey,  Use  Sterling 
Engines 


GASOLINE  -  engined  fireboats, 
during  the  past  decade,  have 
become  almost  standard  prac- 
tice in  America.  The  reliability  of 
the  high  speed  gasoline  engine,  its 
light  weight  for  large  capacity,  and 
its  flexibility  make  it  peculiarly 
suitable  for  fireboat  use  where 
large  pumping  power  in  small 
space  on  light  draft  is  the  great 
consideration  in  choice  of  power 
plant. 

When  added  to  these  considera- 
tions, the  gasoline  engine  in  this 
application  will  show  an  over-all 
economy  greatly  superior  to  the 
steam,  engine,  and  at  least  equal  to 
the  diesel,  there  would  seem  to  be 
very  good  reason  for  the  popularity 
the  gasoline-engined  fire  fighter 
has  achieved  on  so  many  water- 
fronts. 


In  many  of  these  craft,  all  over 
America,  Sterling  gasoline  engines 
are  installed  and  giving  remarkable 
service.  Three  boats  at  Portland, 
Oregon,    each    have    four   Sterling 


16,000  gallons  per 
minute  of  water  in 
action.  Looking 
down  on  the  John 
J.  Harvey  from 
George  Wa:h:ng- 
ton  Bridge. 


engines;  the  fireboat  at  Tacoma 
has  five  Sterling  engines ;  the  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  fireboat  has  four 
Sterling  engines;  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  has  a  fireboat  with  four 
Sterling  engines;  Los  Angeles  has 
a  Sterling-engined  fireboat;  and 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  has  a 
fireboat  with  three  Sterling  en- 
gines. All  of  these  boats  are  giving 
excellent  service.  The  following 
story  from  Portland,  Oregon,  illust- 


The  power  room  of  the  John  J.  Harvey,  showing  three  of  the  five   548-horsepower 
Sterling   Viking   II  engines. 


rates  the  flexibility  of  these  power 
plants. 

"A  test  was  made  by  the  fire 
chief  as  to  the  ability  of  the  fire- 
boats to  get  under  way  quickly  and 
start  pumping  water  at  a  fire.  This 
test  was  made  in  the  following 
manner:  The  fire  chief  walked  into 
the  engine  house  where  the  entire 
crew  was  playing  cards,  told  them, 
withoui,  warning,  to  hop  out  and 
get  water  on  the  monitors  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  at  full  pressure. 
When  he  spoke  the  order  to  hop  out, 
he  snapped  a  stop  watch  and  the 
boat  was  out  of  the  slip  in  27  sec- 
onds, and  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  with  all  four  motors  running 
and  full  pressure  on  the  pump  in  1 
minute  and  35  seconds.  This  is  ex- 
tremely fast  time  when  you  con- 
sidei'  that  there  were  no  generators 
going  or  motors  running  at  this 
time,  it  being  necessary  to  start  the 
Kohler  emergency  generating  sets 
before  the  main  motors  could  be 
turned  over." 

With  these  numerous  installa- 
tions all  showing  good  results,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  "great- 
est fire  department  in  the  world," 
with  its  expert  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements essential  to  fighting 
fire  on  waterfronts,  should  choose 
Sterling  engines  for  the  most  pow- 
erful fireboat  in  the  world,  recent- 
ly completed  to  serve  on  the  New 
York  waterfront. 

This   superfireboat,   the   John  J. 
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Outboard  profile  and  machinery  arrangement  plan  of  the  fireboat  John  J.  Harvey. 


Harvey,  was  designed  by  Henry  J. 
Gielovv,  Inc.,  and  built  by  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  Brooklyn. 
The  principal  characteristics  are: 
length,  130  feet;  beam,  28  feet; 
moulded  depth,  12  feet  9  inches; 
draft  S  feet  6  inches;  and  displace- 
ment, 436  tons. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  plan, 
this  boat  is  a  floating  power  plant. 
For  propulsion  and  pumping  she 
has  five  Sterling  Viking  II  engines, 
each  r;ited  548  brake  horsepower  at 
1150  revolutions. 

Propulsion    is    by    twin    screws, 
each    ariven    by    a    Westinghouse 
electi  i'.  motor  rated  1065  horsepow- 
er on  625  volts  at  425  revolutions 
per  minute.  At  full  power  a  speed 
of  better  than  18  knots  is  develop- 
ed. Each  of  the  five  engines  is  di- 
rectly connected  to  a  340-kilowatt 
Westinghouse  generator  and  a  29- 
kilowatt  exciter.  Each  of  four  en- 
gines is  connected  also,  through  an 
electrically  operated    magnetic 
clutch,  to  a  12-inch,  2-stage,  heavy 
duty.  Lecourtenay  centrifugal 
pump,  having  4000  gallons  a  minute 
capacity.  The  fifth  engine,  with  its 
rierator.  supplies  sufficient  pow- 
to  the  propulsion  motors  for  ma- 
iivring  at  a  fire  and  for  holding 
'■  position  of  the  boat  against  ti- 
ll and  river  currents,  and  against 
<'  kick  of  the  monitor  streams. 
For  auxiliary  power  two  Winton- 
U'lstinghouse  generating  sets,  each 
I  10  kilowatts  capacity,  are  provid- 
1  anJ  a  10  kilowatt  Westinghouse 


motor  generator  set  for  shore  con- 
nection. 

Gasoline  is  carried  in  a  3500-gal- 
lon  tank  in  the  stern  and  two  1500- 
gallon  tanks  foi-ward,  under  crew's 
quarters.  These  tanks  are  doubly 
protected;  first,  by  the  Aqua  sys- 
tem, which  forces  water  into  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  as  gasoline  is 
withdrawn,  thus  preventing  slosh- 
ing and  the  formation  of  gas;  and 
second,  by  a  space  around  the  out- 
side of  the  tank  which  can  be  flood- 
ed at  will.  If.  in  spite  of  this  double 
precaution,  fire  should  start  it  can 
be  immediately  extinguished  by  the 
CO,  system.  The  boat  has  50  Alfite 
cylinders  located  at  strategic  points 
and  under  remote  control  from  the 
pilot  house. 

The  John  J.  Harvey  carries  an 
American  Engineering  Company 
windlass.  Cory  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone systems,  a  Sperry  electric 
steering  gear,  a  Watreous  rotary 
bilge  pump,  a  Decatur  fresh  water 
pressure  system,  a  Thomas  vertical 
sump  pump,  a  Hydroil  lubricating 
oil  purifier,  and  two  Worthington 
air  compressors. 

For  heating  the  ship  and  for  keep- 
ing decks  free  of  ice,  hot  water  is 
supplied  by  a  Clarkson  thimble- 
tube  type  boiler,  which  uses  the  ex- 
haust heat  from  the  main  engines 
when  the  boat  is  in  use  and  is 
equipped  with  an  oil  burner  for  use 
when  the  boat  is  tied  up. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this 
craft   is   the   elimination   of   wood- 


work. For  all  light  partitions  Has- 
kelite  fireproof  Plymetl  is  used. 
These  Plymetl  panels  are  built  up 
of  steel  faces  on  an  asbestos  core. 
All  furniture,  all  rails,  and  all  fix- 
tures .ire  of  metal.  As  shown  in  our 
illustration,  a  complete  curtain  of 
water  may  be  thrown  around  the 
hull  .iiid  the  deck  house  to  protect 
them  and  the  crew  from  fire. 

The  four  pumps  can  take  care  of 
the  )2  fire  fighting  nozzles  with 
16,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
at  150  pounds  per  square  inch  pres- 
sure. 

In  addition  to  the  water  nozzles 
there  is  a  Foamite  room,  equipped 
with  lour  generators,  whose  com- 
bined capacity  is  2000  gallons  of 
foam  per  minute  with  100  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch  at  a  P4- 
inch  nozzle  tip  on  the  end  of  150 
feet  of  2'i'-inch  hose. 

The  arrangement  of  all  the  ma- 
chinery on  the  John  J.  Harvey  is 
show;i  on  the  plans  herewith.  With 
her  2700  horsepower  in  dependable 
Sterling  Vikings  she  will  be  in- 
stantly ready  at  all  times  to  re- 
spond to  an  alarm  at  any  part  of 
New  York's  far  flung  waterfront. 

The  Sterling  Engine  Company  is 
represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
King  Knight  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  maintain  an  engineer- 
ing organization  ready  at  all  times 
to  consult  with  marine  users  of 
gasoline  engines. 
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Seamless  Sleeves  for  Propeller  Shafting 


IN  the  publicity  attending  the 
launching  of  new  ships,  little  is 
mentioned  concerning  the  careful 
selection  of  certain  parts  of  the 
hull  and  equipment  which  are 
taken  more  or  less  for  granted. 
Each  ship  is  made  up  of  plates, cast- 
ings, forgings,  lumber,  and  what 
not — an  unlimited  selection  of  ma- 
terials chosen  to  function  perfectly 
under  all  conditions.  These  items 
wear,  corrode,  and  require  atten- 
tion from  time  to  time,  but  are  not 
subject  to  constant  surveillance. 
They  are  expected  to  serve,  and 
their  virtue  lies  in  the  length  of 
time  they  may  be  forgotten. 

Among  these  materials  is  one 
particular  series  of  special  bronze 
castings.  This  includes  the  bronze 
tail  shaft  sleeves,  stern  tube  bush- 
ings, and  other  units  which  act  as 
a  bearing  for  the  propeller  shaft 
and  protect  it  from  the  salt  water. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  these 
bronze  castings  could  not  be  for- 
gotten. Twenty  years  ago  the  long, 
sound,  one-piece  sleeves  which  are 
such  perfect  examples  of  the  ad- 
vance of  metallurgical  art  were 
nonexistent.  Ship  builders  were 
forced  to  rely  upon  short  castings, 
sometimes  soft  or  porous,  fitted  to- 
gether by  brazed  joints.  The  cast- 
ings were  not  of  uniform  hardness 
nor  of  the  best  wearing  quality. 
They  could  neither  meet  present  hy- 
drostatic tests  nor  serve  so  long 
and  io  well  as  the  present-day  ma- 
terials. 

A  brazed  or  welded  joint  or  an 
imperfect  casting  is  always  a  point 
of  danger.  The  slightest  fracture  or 
imperfection  admits  sea  water,  and 
immediately  an  electrolytic  action 
is  set  up  between  the  bronze  sleeve 
and  the  steel  shaft.  This  causes 
serious  corrosion,  pitting,  and 
eventual  fracture  of  the  shaft  if 
not  caught  in  time.  Even  direct  cor- 
rosion, in  the  absence  of  electroly- 
tic action,  can  take  place  and  cause 
damage  or  require  the  replacement 
of  a  whole  section  of  the  shaft. 

Such  problems,  although  but  a 
small  detail  in  ship  construction 
and  repair,  are  solved  by  most 
builders  by  using  bronze  sleeves 
developed  and  made  especially  for 
this  class  of  service. 

These  sleeves,  as  furnished  by 
The  Paper  &  Textile  Machinery 
Company,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  are 
made  of  the  highest  grade  bronze 
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Long  and  short  centrifugally  cast  San- 
dusky sleeves  for  propeller  shafting. 

ingot  obtainable.  An  average  ana- 
lysis of  the  metal  usually  supplied 
to  shipyards  shows  about  85  per 
cent,  copper,  6  per  cent,  tin,  and  the 
balance  lead  and  zinc  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  The  tensile 
strength  of  this  alloy,  and  of  the 
88  per  cent,  copper,  8  per  cent, 
tin,  4  per  cent,  zinc,  U.  S.  Navy 
standard  may  run  as  high  as  45,000 
to  49,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
ultimate,  accompanied  by  an  elon- 
gation of  35  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent. 

Such  elastic  strength  is  obtained, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  the  unique 
method  which  the  Sandusky  firm 
has  developed  for  casting  cylindri- 
cal shapes.  This  is  known  as  the 
centrifugal  process.  Instead  of  us- 
ing stationary  sand  or  metal 
moulds,  this  company  pours  molten 
metal  into  swiftly  revolving  hori- 
zontal machines  which  form  and 
further  refine  the  fluid  bronze  to 
a  remarkable  degree. 

The    resulting    castings    are    as 


near  to  being  perfect  as  metal  can 
be  and  may  be  made  in  any  length 
up  to  25  feet  with  the  present  equip- 
ment. Although  the  usual  diameters 
of  sleeves  for  marine  work  run 
from  14  inches  to  18  inches,  the 
Sandusky  company  makes  a  variety 
of  centrifugally  cast  products  of 
various  nonferrous  alloys  varying 
from  4  inches  to  46  inches.  These 
are  used  by  manufacturers  for  cyl- 
inder liners,  bushings,  rolls,  and 
special  pipe,  tubes,  and  rings. 

The  first  centrifugally  cast  mar- 
ine sleeve  was  made  in  Sandusky 
and  supplied  by  this  firm  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  for 
the  Morgan  Line  steamer  Excelsior. 
Shortly  afterward  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
installed  four  Sandusky  Sleeves  on 
new  vessels  under  construction  at 
Newport  News.  Since  that  time  The 
Paper  &  Textile  Machinery  Com- 
pany has  devoted  a  definite 
portion  of  its  production  and  re- 
search facilities  to  supply  bi'onze 
sleeves  for  the  marine  industry. 
Today  no  architect  or  engineer 
would  think  of  using  any  other  than 
a  centrifugally  cast  sleeve. 

The  importance  which  is  attach- 
ed to  this  class  of  material  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  private  builders  often 
have  inspectors  from  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping,  the  Dfepart- 
ment  of  Commerce  Steamboat  In- 
spection Service,  or  Lloyds  to  pass 
upon  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
hydrostatic  tests  of  sleeves  being 
made  at  Sandusky.  The  company's 
own  standards,  however,  are  set  to 
exceed  existing  regulations. 

By  continually  co-operating  with 
shipyards,  the  company  often 
saves  the  builder  enough  in  dry- 
dock  charges  to  pay  for  new  sleeves 
several  times  over.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  using  modern  forced- 
heat  ovens  for  drying  the  centrifu- 
gal machine  molds  and  special 
lathes  for  high-speed  machining 
operations.  These  improvements  en- 
able the  company  to  cast  and  ship 
a  completely  machined  sleeve  with- 
in 24  to  3(3  hours. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  description  of 
one  of  the  many  less  known  of  the 
products  which  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  a  modern  ship.  It  em- 
phasizes the  important  function  of 
such  material  and  the  painstaking 
care  devoted  to  its  development. 
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SANTA  ROSA  TO  BE  LAUNCHED 

AN  Anu'iiiaii-built  liner,  whose 
foiistructioii  called  for  the  ef- 
forts and  inKenuity  of  leading 
craftsmen  in  more  than  forty  states 
in  the  Union  and  the  first  of  four 
sisterships  now  building,  the  Grace 
Line's  S.S.  Santa  Rosa  will  be 
launched  on  March  24,  from  the 
ways  of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  Kearney,  N.  J. 
The  other  three  liners  are  to  be 
christened  Santa  Paula,  Santa  Ele- 
na, and  Santa  Luisa. 

These  four  vessels  represent  one 
of  the  most  important  shipbuilding 
programs  in  America  today.  Their 
construction  means  much  to  this 
country's  business  life,  as  more 
than  90  per  cent.of  the  total  of$19,- 
000,000  will  have  been  distributed 
to  thousands  of  workers  in  more 
than  forty  states  throughout  the 
country  when  these  ships  are  com- 
f>leted. 

Built  for  the  California,  Central 
American-New  York  fast  passenger 
and  freight  trade  of  the  Grace 
Line's-Panama  Mail  service,  the 
four  new  "Santa"  ships  when  all 
are  commissioned,  will  be  the  finest 
liners  of  their  type  afloat  and  the 
most  luxurious  of  any  in  this  trade. 

All  the  skill  of  American  ship- 
builders has  been  brought  into  ser- 
vice in  their  construction.  The  fore- 
most architects,  the  finest  marine 
engineers,  decorators,  artists  and 
skilled  mechanics  have  been  com- 
mandeered to  bring  forth  what  of- 
ficials of  the  Grace  Line  planned 
three  years  ago — the  building  and 
placing  in  their  Panama  Mail  Line 
service  four  of  the  finest  liners 
sailing  any  ocean,  under  any  flag. 

Gibbs  &  Cox,  among  the  world's 
foremost  "pattern  makers"  of  ships 
were  the  architects.  To  fashion  the 
"brain-child"  of  Grace  Line  offi- 
cials, their  foremost  experts  were 
assigned  to  the  task,  and  the  result 
has  been,  unanimously  agree  ship- 
building experts,  a  quartet  of  ves- 
sels without  peer  in  the  United 
States  or  any  part  of  the  World. 

Briefly  the  dimensions  of  the 
ships  are:  length,  508  feet;  width, 
72  fe..'t;  displacement,  16,000  tons. 

The  vessels  are  designed  for  18 
knots   sustained   sea    speed   with   a 


An  arcisl's  dr.-iwing  of  the  liner  Santa  Rosa  as  she  will  appear  when  completed. 


top  speed  of  20  knots. 

Accommodations  f()r222 first  class 
and  6J  third  class  passengers  have 
been  arranged  for  each  ship.  Safe- 
ty provision  excels  all  require- 
ments of  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  Ra- 
dio, navieating  and  life-boat  equip- 
ment will  be  of  the  most  modern 
type. 

The  main  dining  saloon  will  be  a 
sDacio"«  room,  two  decks  in  heieht 
and  of  S'lanish-C'ilifornia  architec- 
ture A  feature  of  the  room  will  be 
the  "lolling  dome"  which  can  be 
opened  at  will,  thus  affording  an 
open  .'ky  effect. 

A  swimming  pool  of  generous  di- 
mensions built  in  the  open  air  and 
surrounded  with  sandy  beaches  and 
wavin'^  palms;  an  unobstructed 
sports  deck,  entirely  free  for  all 
kinds  (if  pastime;  a  children's  play- 
ground and  general  recreation  cen- 
ter are  other  allurements  to  the 
prospective  sea  voyager. 

For  the  first  time  in  construction 
of  an  American  liner,  these  vessels 
will  have  each  first  class  room  with 
private  bath  and  toilet.  Also,  all 
cabins  will  be  full  size  outside 
rooms. 

Among  the  numerous  other  first 
class  public  features  will  be  a  spa- 
cious library,  writing  room,  lounge, 
palm    garden,    veranda    night    club, 


foyers  and  a  standing  bar.  A  com- 
plete projection  room  for  the  pres- 
entation of  talking  pictures  will  be 
installed. 


New  Stern  Frame.  —  Drydocked 
at  Portland  February  18th,  motor- 
ship  West  Honaker  showed  a  brok 
en  stern  frame.  Promptly  Commer- 
cial Iron  Works  forged  a  new  steel 
frame  and  West  Honaker  was  on 
berth  loading  cargo  with  very  little 
delay. 

Fore  River  Launches  Quirigua. — 

Christened  by  Mercedes  Susie  Dos- 
well,  daughter  of  Claude  D.  Uos- 
well.  vice-president  in  charge  of 
transportation  steamship  Quirigua. 
fine  c;irgo  and  passenger  liner  for 
the  United  Fruit  C  o  m  p  a  n  y  was 
launched  on  Feb.  6th  at  the  Fore 
River  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
buildii.g  Company,  Ltd.  Quirigua  is 
one  of  a  fleet  of  six  new  vessels  of 
which  Bethlehem  is  building  three 
and  flewport  News  three.  Others 
are  Talamanca,  Segovia,  Chiriqui. 
Antigua,  and  Veragua.  All  are 
equipped  with  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
boilers.  General  Electric  Co.'s 
steam-turbo  electric  propulsion  ma- 
chinery, and  very  complete  ar- 
rangements for  cooling,  ventilating, 
and  handling  bananas. 

Tal.imanca     was      delivered      bv 


Newport  News  in  December,  1931. 
and  a  complete  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  this  vessel  appeared  in  the 
January,  1932,  issue  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review.  Segovia  was  burned  at 
the  outfitting  dock  in  Newport 
News  Yard  shortly  before  her  de- 
livery date.  Chiriqui  will  be  deliv- 
ered from  Newport  News  during 
March.  Antigua  was  launched  at 
Fore  River  early  in  Febi-uary  and 
will  have  her  sea  trials  during 
March.  Quirigua  and  Veragua  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  early  this 
summer. 


Manhattan  Nearing  Completion. — 

At  the  yards  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building' Company,  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  the  30,000  ton  liner  Manhat- 
tan is  approximately  80  per  cent, 
complete.  Machinery  is  all  in  place, 
passenger  accommodations  are  well 
advanced,  electric  fittings  are  in- 
stalled in  the  galley,  plumbing  fix- 
tures in  the  staterooms,  and  work 
on  installation  of  panelling  and  in- 
terior decorations  is  going  on  in  the 
three  dining  rooms.  She  will  enter 
service  on  the  New  York-Channel 
Ports-Hamburg  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Lines.  Over  1800  work- 
men are  busy  on  S.S.  Manhattan. 

Hull  No.  406  on  Schedule.  —  At 
the  same  yard  construction  of  the 
Manhattan's  sister  ship,  now  known 
as  Hull  No.  406,  is  up  to  schedule. 

Eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
tal steel  has  been  erected,  namely 
12,998  tons,  which  goes  in  at  the 
rate  of  about  500  tons  per  week. 
Part  of  this  weekly  total  includes 
some  136,000  rivets.  The  total  num- 
ber of  rivets  which  will  go  into  the 
hull  of  No.  406  is  almost  three  mil- 
lion. To  date  2,214,992  have  been 
driven  home. 


Reconditioning  Program.  Contract 
has  been  let  to  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry  Dock  Company  for  the 
reconditioning  of  five  freighters  of 
the  American  Diamond  Lines,  Inc. 
These  ships  will  be  increased  in 
speed  from  10  knots  to  14  knots. 
The  after  ends  of  these  vessels  will 
be  completely  rebuilt  and  rudders 
of  new  design  fitted.  New  machin- 
ery will  be  installed.  All  five  are  to 
be  finished  during  1932.  After  this 
reconstruction  is  complete  the  firm 
plans  to  build  five  new  16-knot 
oargo  vessels.  The  total  cost  of  this 
program  is  figured  at  $12,000,000. 
This  work  is  being  done  with  the 
assistance  of  Shipping  Board  loans, 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  a 
mail  contract  on  the  Antwerp-Ham- 
burg service  operated  by  the  line. 


AID  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST 
SHIPBUILDERS 

ENCOURAGING  to  lean  Pacific 
Coast  shipbuilders  is  the  wide 
spread  approval  of  the  Carter 
Bill.  This  legislation,  if  passed, 
would  grant  a  reduction  of  one  half 
of  one  per  cent,  on  the  interest  rate 
charged  for  Shipping  Board  loans 
on  new  construction,  if  the  ships  are 
built  in  Pacific  Coast  yards.  It  is 
figured  that  this  will  allow  Pacific 
Coast  shipbuilders  a  leeway  of  ap- 
proximately 4  per  cent,  in  estimat- 
ing on  any  contract  and  so  place 
them  on  a  much  more  equal  foot- 
ing with  Atlantic  Coast  yards. 

A  recent  approver  was  the  Fifth 
National  Merchant  Marine  Confer- 
ence meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  delegates  from  all  American 
Ship  Owners  Associations  and  from 
nation  wide  organizations  of  ex- 
porters, importers,  and  shippers. 

Shipbuilding  is  a  great  cure  for 
unemployment  blues.  For  a  given 
amount  of  product  value  shipbuild- 
ing employs  more  labor  than  any 
other  industry. 

Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding  is 
very  lean  these  days,  particularly 
in  the  commercial  shipyards. 

At  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  there 
are  under  construction  a  light 
cruiser  and  a  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
er; at  Mare  Island  a  light  cruiser. 
Aside  from  this  Naval  construction 
there  are  two  fairly  good  commer- 
cial jobs  at  the  shipyards  and  a  lot 
of  fishing  and  pleasure  crafts  at 
the  boat  yards. 

Berg  Shipbuilding  Company  will 
deliver  the  North  Star  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  about 
the  end  of  March  and  that  will 
leave  commercial  shi  p  b  u  i  1  d  i  n  g 
ways  on  the  Pacific  Coast  practi- 
cally bare. 

However,  we  must  not  forget  that 
at  the  present  time  several  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  shipyards  are  also 
practically  idle  and  that  were  it  not 
for  the  faith  and  vision  of  the  ship 
owners  of  the  Pacific  Coast  several 
more  Atlantic  Coast  shipyards 
would  be  in  that  condition.  Approx- 
imately 65  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage 
now  under  construction  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards  is  either  for  Pacific 
Coast  ownership.  Pacific  Coast  op- 
eration, or  financed  by  Pacific 
Coast  operators. 

The  most  important  piece  of  ship- 
building on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the 
wooden  hull  passenger  and  cai-go 
motorship  North  Star,  being  built 
at  Berg's  yard,  Seattle,  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior.  210  feet  long,  41- 
ft.  beam,  and  16-ft.  draft,  this  ves- 


March 

sel  will  be  powered  with  a  1500-H. 
P.  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Diesel, 
which  will  drive  her  at  14  knots. 

The  Shipping  Board  Loan  Fund, 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1928,  was  increased  to  $250,000,000. 
Of  this  amount  $152,000,000  has 
been  loaned  or  tagged  for  future 
loans.  There  is  still  approximately 
$100,000,000  to  be  devoted  in  loans 
for  the  encouragement  of  American 
shipbuilders.  This  means  that  with 
the  assistance  of  this  fund  there 
are  still  possible  additional  ship- 
building contracts  to  the  total 
amount  of  approximately  $135,000,- 
000. 


A  VALUABLE  RUBBER 
COMPOUND 

THE  value  of  rubber  as  a  protec- 
tion against  abrasion  and 
against  the  action  of  sea  water 
and  other  corrosive  agents  has  long 
been  recognized.  Until  recently, 
however,  the  application  of  rubber 
to  steel  or  other  metal  surfaces  has 
been  practicable  only  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  pressure,  and  rather  elab- 
orate machinery. 

A  few  years  back,  the  Colvulc 
Rubber  Company  of  Boston,  after 
many  years  of  experimentation, 
brought  out  Colvulc — a  rubber  com- 
pound which  successfully  cold 
cures  itself  on  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere. At  the  same  time  this 
firm  developed  a  successful  prim- 
ing coat,  the  application  of  which 
to  clean  metal  surfaces  causes  the 
subsequent  coats  of  Colvulc  to  ad- 
here perfectly. 

These  compounds  immediately 
made  possible  many  useful  marine 
applications  for  rubber  protective 
coverings,  the  expense  of  which 
under  the  old  methods  would  have 
been  prohibitive.  So  reasonable,  in- 
deed, is  the  cost  of  this  material 
and  its  application  that  some  ship 
operating  companies  have  actually 
used  it  as  a  bottom  paint  on  vessels 
where  the  corrosion  and  fouling 
problems  were  particularly  severe. 

The  problem  of  keeping  a  clean 
bottom  is  solved  for  the  life  of  the 
ship  by  the  use  of  Colvulc,  barring 
strandings  or  collisions. 

This  material  is  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  manufacturers.  It  will  not 
crack,  chip,  or  blister.  It  is  not  af- 
fected by  heat  or  cold,  expansion  or 
contraction.  It  has  a  high  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  electric  currents. 
It  is  water-proof,  moisture-proof, 
and  corrosion-proof. 

The  Colvulc  Rubber  Company  is 
represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
the  J.  A.  Kinkead  Company  of  San 
Francisco. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the  Leading 
Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  February  i,  ig^2 


Pacific  Coast 


BERG  SHIPBUILDING  CO.. 
Fool  of  26(h  Ave.,  N.W.,  Seattle,  Wn. 

North  Star,  wooden  hull,  passenger  and 
cargo  motorship  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Inter- 
ior, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Bell  St.  Ter- 
minal. Seattle,  for  Alaska  Service;  210 
L.BP.;  41  molded  beam;  2r6'  molded 
depth:  16  loaded  draft;  1500  HP.  Mcin- 
tosh (f  Seymour  dicsci  cng.;  14  knots  speed; 
Punched   1/18.  32;  deliver  3/52  est. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 

DOC3C  CO., 

Oakland,   Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 

.Vlarshall  C.  Harris,  hull  26,  suction 
uredge  for  American  Dredging  Co.,  San 
Francisco:  150  L.BP.;  45  beam;  12  depth; 
keel  11    23/31. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD. 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Astoria,  light  crui.^er  CL-34  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  9/1/30:   deliver  4/1/33  est. 

W'orden,  D.D.  352,  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
er for  U.  8.  Navy;  340  ft.  long,  35  knots 
speed. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Mare  Island,  CaUf. 

San  Francisco,  light  cruiser  CL-38  for 
United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; keel  9/1/31. 


Pacific  Coast  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 

Ltd.,  Union  Plant 

Drydock.  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  .str. 
Kekoskee.  str.  Gatewood,  str.  Dorothy  Alex- 
.indcr.  str.  Angel  Island.  U.S.S.  Maryland, 
str.  President  Van  Burcn.  str.  Point  Brava, 
str.  Y  a  r  ra  V  i  1 1  c.  tug  F.  A.  Douty, 
U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania.  U.  S.  S.  Okla- 
homa, str.  President  Garfield,  str.  Voco, 
str.  Bctterton.  str.  Vacuoline,  str.  President 
Hoover,  str.  Emergency  Aid.  fireboat  David 
Scannel.  ferryboat  Golden  Age.  m.s.  Cali- 
fornia Standard.  Repairs  to  telemotor:  m.s. 
Finnanger.  Repairs  to  .starboard  M.  E.  bear- 
ing: str.  President  Wilson.  Engine  repairs: 
m.s.  Silverash.  Caulk  leaky  rivets:  str.  Ala- 
mar.  Braic  1  copper  pipe:  stmr.  Royal  Star. 
Repairs  to  copper  expansion  bend:  stmr. 
Mojave  One  C.  I.  propeller:  ^tmr.  Korri- 
gan  III.  Repair  rudder:  str.  Richmond  M'sc. 
repairs:  launch  Columbus,  m  s.  Wilvcrw!l- 
low,  str.  Ranclla.  str.  Limon,  ^tr.  Admiral 
Moscr.  str.  President  Wilson,  str.  Point 
Bonita.  str.  Talamanca.  US  AT.  St.  M  hiel, 
str.  Saramacca.  str    M.iriposa 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Seattle,  Wn. 

Remodeling  and  installing  new  dicscI  en- 


gine: Ferry  Chippewa. 

Hull  and  engine  repairs:  ferryboat  Quil- 
layute. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO., 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Drydock  and  rcp.iir-:  barge  Yankee,  str. 
Lake  Frances,  str.  Astrild,  .str.  Dorothy  Win- 
termotc,  str.  Nevadan,  str.  Kentuckian,  str. 
Saginaw,  ferry  str.  Calistoga,  str.  Mauna  Ala, 
barge  Western  Union  Cable  Co.,  str.  lowan. 
str.  Griffdu,  tanker  Frank  H.  Buck,  str. 
Golden  Star.  Linker  Plume,  str.  Panaman. 
dredge    Richmond. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  &. 

SHIPYARD. 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  annual  over- 
haul of  machinery,  boilers,  and  hull;  re- 
newed two  tail  shafts  and  two  tube  shafts; 
misc.  hull  repairs:  str.  Prince  George. 
Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  misc.  hull  and 
machinery  repairs:  6  fishing  boats.  Misc. 
hull  and  engine  repairs;  41  f  sh'ng  boats. 
U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wn. 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  Colorado, 
Texas.  Dent.  Roper.  Misc.  repairs  inci- 
dental to  operation  as  district  draft:  Maho- 
pac.  Tatnuck.  Swallow.  Challenge.  Paw- 
tucket.    Sotoyomo. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath.  Maine 

Aletes,  hull  138.  steel  yacht,  owner 
rrt  named:  190  L  O  A.  154  L.W.L.:  26 
beam:  two  80(1  B  H  P  Bessemer  dieseln- 
k^el  6/10/30;  launched  4/10/31;  delivered 
1/15/32. 

Daphne,  hull  149.  twin  screw,  steel  patrol 
boat  for  U.  S.  Coast  Guard;  165  ft.  long: 
dir-sel  eng  ;  keel  5 '9/31;  launched  1/6/32; 
delivered  1/15/32. 

CalvDso.  hull  150,  same  as  above:  keel 
5/14/31;  launched  1/27/32;  delivered 
2/12/32. 

Hermes  hull  151.  same  as  above:  keel 
5/20/31:  launch  2/23/J2  est.;  deliver 
3/9/32  est. 

Icarus,  hull  152  s^me  as  above;  keel 
7/22/31;  deliver  4/3/32  est. 

Perseus,  hull  153.  ssme  as  above;  keel 
9/15/31;  del-vor  4   28/32  est. 

Dewcv.  hull  154.  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat 
Destroyer  No  349  for  U.  S.  Navy;  340 
ft.  long;   35  knots  speed. 

BETHLEHEM  .SHIPBUH  DING 
CORPORATION.   FORE 
RIVER  PLANT. 
Quincv,  Ma«. 
Northampton,    light    cruiser    CL-26.    for 
United   States  NaTv:    10.000  tons  displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-33,  same 
as  above;  deliver  8/15/J2  est. 


Monterey,  hull  1441,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  632' 
length;  79'  beam;  22.000  gr.  tons;  20"/2 
knots;  3  steam  turbines;  22.000  S.H.P.;  12 
W.  T.  boilers;  launched   10/12/31. 

Lurline,  hull  1447,  sister  to  above. 

Antigua,  hull  1444,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  171/2  knoU  speed; 
10,940  tons  displacement;  7200  gr.  tons 
turbo-electric  propulsion;  10,500  I.H.P.; 
launched    11/28/31. 

Quirigua,  hull  1445,  sister  to  above; 
launched  26/32. 

Vcragua,  hull  1446,  sister  to  above; 
launch   12/12/31  est. 

Farragut,  torpedo  boat  destroyer  No.  348, 
for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long;  35  knots 
speed. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORP., 
LTD., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hull  4288.  coastwise  diesel  oil  tanker 
for  Standard  Transportation  Co..  262x45x15 
ft.,  Mcintosh  (g'  Seymour  diescis:  launched 
n/5/31. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS.  LTD., 
Colling^'ood.   Ontario 

Purchasing  Agent:  E    Podmore. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  hull  87,  hydrographic 
sur\'ey  vessel  for  Canadian  Government;  214 
LB. P.;  36  beam;  12  mi.  loaded  speed:  twin 
screw.  TE  engs.;  1200  I. HP.;  2  Scotch 
boilers.  1  3'6"  diam.:  keel  8/12  Ol 

DEFOE  BOAT  &.  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  Cty,  Michigan 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Not  named,  hull  149,  cutter  for  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard:  165  L  B.P.;  36  beam:  13  load- 
ed draft;  15  M  P  H.;  960  D  W.T.:  geared 
turbine:  1500  S.H  P.;  2  W-T  boilers;  keel 
12/15/31  est.;  launch  4/15/32  est.;  deliver 
10/1/32  est. 

DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  995-997  inci  .  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock;  2  delivered. 

Hulls  1129-1130  incl  ,  two  32inch  steel 
suction  dredges  for  U.S.  Engineers  Office. 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  214x46x9'5";  two  TE 
steam  engs.;  1200  HP. 

Hull  1134.  one  24in.  steel  suction  dredge 
for  U    S.  Eng.  Office.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Hulls  1135-1136.  two  steel  side  dump 
scows  for  Cxintracting   Dept..    1  I  5x28x7*6'  . 

Hull  1  1  37.  one  st.el  hull  cattle  barge  for 
Jersey  City  Stockyard-.  210  x  3f.'6"  x  8'; 
1410  cr    tons 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  Sc  BOILER  WORKS, 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Self-propelled.  Iftinch  suction,  pipe-line 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss.;  deWvcr  May/ J 2  est. 
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FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    &.    DRY 
DOCK   COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Santa  Rosa,  hull  121,  combination  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer  for  Panama  Mai. 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco  (W.  R. 
Grace  6?  Co.,  subsidiary),  484  LB. P.;  72 
beam;  26'1"  loaded  draft;  18.5  knots  loaded 
speed;  7150  D.W.T.;  12.600  l.H.P.  tur- 
bines; 2  boilers;  keel  6/22/31;  launch  3/24/ 
52  est. 

Santa  Paula,  hull  122,  sister  to  above; 
keel  8/4/31;  launch  Apr./32  est. 

Santa  Lucia,  hull  123,  sister  to  above  for 
Grace  Steamship  Co.,  New  York;  keel 
9/28/31;  launch  June/32  est. 

Santa  Elena,  hull  124,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb./32  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS   &   DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Mark  Twain,  hull  1691,  river  tow- 
boat  for  Inland  Waterways  Corp.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  196  ft.  L.O.A.;  42  molded 
beam;  6  molded  depth;  1000  H.P.  comp. 
condensing  eng.;  keel  4/28/31;  launched 
8/29/31,  deliver   2/6/32. 

Sergeant  Floyd,  hull  1700.  one  inspector 
boat  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.:  138  by  30  by  5  ft.,  deliver  8/32 
est. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO.. 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelra. 

Five  cargo  barges  for  Inland  Water- 
ways Corp.;  230  x  45  x   11  ft.;  3  delivered. 

Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  dredge,  for 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Washington,  D.C.; 
260  X  50  X  8'6". 

Captain  William  Clark,  same  as  above 

One  steel  derrick  boat  hull  for  Federal 
Steel  Co.:  28  x  65  x  5'9". 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY, 
Midland,  Pcnn. 

Eight  floating  steel  caissons  for  Founda- 
tion Co.;  6  delivered. 

Two  steel  barges,  for  U.  S.  Government, 
40  X  14  X  3'6". 

One  towboat  hull  for  Earl  Webster. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing   Agent,   R.   L.   Baldwin. 

Hull  260,  dredge  for  stock;  140  x  36  x 
9';  keel   11/16/31;  launch   1/11/32  est. 

Hull  261,  gasoline  engined  workboat  for 
U.  S.  Engineers,  Vicksburg:  keel  3/16/32; 
launch  5/2/32. 

Hull   262,   same. 

Hull   263.  same. 

Hull  264,  work  boat  for  .stock  gasoline 
engine;  keel  3/1/32;  launch  4/6/32. 

NEWPORT   NEWS  SHIPBUILDING   & 

DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plummer,  90 
Broad  Street.  New  York  City  . 

Chiriqui,  hull  346,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.:  446  L.O.A,;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  171/2  knots  speed; 
10.940  ton*  H'^nlacrmont:  turbo-electric  pro- 
pulsion: 10.500  I.H.P.;  keel  4/27/31; 
launched    11/14/31;  deliver  6/32  e.st. 

Segovia,  hull  345.  sister  to  above;  keel 
3/9/31;  launched  8/15/31. 

Not  named,  hull  347,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Colombian  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corp.;  New  York;  404'3"  L.O.A. ; 
57'6"  beam;  3r6"  depth;  16  knots  speed; 
steam  turbine  drive:  5200  gr.  tons;  keel 
2/29/32  est.;  launch  8/32  est.;  deliver  12/ 
1/32  e.st. 

Not   named,    hull    348,    sister   to   above: 


keel  4/32  est.;  launch  7/32  est.;  deliver 
12/15/32   est. 

Saint  John,  hull  350.  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.;  402'9"  L.O.A.; 
60  beam;  29'9"  depth;  20-22  knots;  single 
reduction  Newport  News-Parsons  geared 
turbines;  Babcock  ii  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
7/21/31.  Liunchcd  1/9/32;  dehver  5/32 
est. 

Acadia,  hull  351,  sister  to  above;  keel 
8/31/31:  launch  2/13  est.;  deliver  6/32  est. 

Ranger,  hull  353,  Aircraft  Carrier  No. 
4  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.;  keel  9/26/31; 
deliver  Mar./34  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No 
35  for  United  States  Navy;  10.000  tons 
displacement:  keel  Mar.  31/30;  launched 
11/7/31:  deliver  in  fall  1932. 

Manhattan,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines,  New  York: 
666  L.B.P.;  86'  beam;  32'  loaded  draft  max.; 
20  knots  speed:  12,000  D.W.T.;  geared  tur- 
bines, 30.000  S  H.P.:  6  B.  y  W.  boilers: 
keel  12/6/30;  launched  12/5/31:  deliver 
6/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  406.  passenger  and  car- 
go vessel,  same  as  above;  keel  1/20/31; 
launch  9/32  est. 

Tuscaloosa,  hull  407,  Scout  Cruiser  No. 
37  for  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, DC:  578  LB. P.:  60'l"/2"  molded 
beam;  21'7"  loaded  draft;  10.000  tons 
displ.;  geared  turbines;  107,000  I.H.P.;  8 
section  express  boilers;  keel  9/3/31. 
SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 

Walter  Wyman,  hull  271,  tug  for  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service;  100  L.B.P.:  22  beam; 
11  ft.  loaded  draft;  2  230-H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  engs.;  Westinghouse  genera- 
tors: 400  H.P.  motor;  keel  8/1/31; 
hiunchcd  11/5/31;  delivered  at  Statcn 
Island   1/29/32. 

Active,  hull  272,  steel  patrol  boat  for 
Supervisors  of  New  York  Harbor.  New 
York.  N.Y.;  121'6"  LB. P.;  24'9"  beam; 
12'9"  depth;  550  HP.  Fairbanks-Morse 
diesel  eng. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   &   DRY   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Chester.  Pcnn. 

Purchasing  Agent-   H    W.   Scott. 

Mercury  Sun,  hull  13  3,  single-screw,  die- 
spI  tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.:  13.400 
D.W.T.;  keel  9/17/30;  delivered  12/15/31. 

Not  named,  hull  146  single-screw  steam- 
ship for  carrying  loaded  railway  cars  for  Sea- 
trains  Lines.  Inc..  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans: 464'6"  bv  63'6"  by  38'3":  151/^  knots 
speed;  8500  D  W  T.:  keel  2/15/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  147,  sister  to  above;  keel 
2/23/32  est. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS   Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent-  R.  C.  Miller. 

Cayuga,  hull  797,  coast  guard  cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Service:  250  L.O.A.; 
42  beam:  16  mi.  loaded  speed:  turbo-elec- 
tric: 3200  I.HP:  2  W.  T  boilers:  keel 
2/9/31:  launched  10/7/31;  deliver  3/1/32 
est. 

Hull  806,  barge  for  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mine  Co.;  130  L.O.A.;  35  beam:  12'6" 
dcDth:  keel  12/28/31;  launch  and  deliver 
3/1/32  est. 

Hull  807,  scow  for  City  of  New  York: 
70  L.O.A;  30  beam;  7'6"  depth;  keel 
1/18/32;  launch  and  deliver  3/1/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  808,  ferryboat  for  M  d- 
Hudson  Ferry  Co.:  64'10"  L  O.A.;  29' 
beam;  8'6"  depth;  70  H.P.  diesel  eng.:  keel 
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2/3/32;   launch    3/8/32  est.;  deliver   3/15/ 
32  est. 

Not    named,    hull    809,    sister    to    above; 
keel   2/10/32;   launch    4/5/32   e.st.;    delivei 

4/15/32   est. 


Trade  Notes 

Distribution  Department  Formed. 

— A  Distribution  department  has 
recently  been  added  to  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  to  take  charge  of 
the  finished  stock  of  all  products 
exclu.sive  of  those  of  the  Incandes- 
cent Lamp,  Electric  Refrigeration. 
Merchandise,  and  Plastics  depart- 
ments. This  new  division  will  be 
headed  by  J.  V.  Anthony,  formerly 
connected  with  the  San  Francisco 
office,  as  manager,  and  Hancock 
Griffin,  former  supervisor  of  dis- 
trict stocks  and  warehouse,  as  as- 
sistant manager. 

In  addition  to  the  handling,  ware- 
housing, shipping,  and  billing  of 
finished  stocks,  both  at  the  various 
works  and  at  the  sales  warehouses, 
the  Distribution  department  also 
has  the  function  of  studying  meth- 
ods and  inaugurating  changes  in 
procedure  for  the  purpose  of  pi'o- 
vidinj,'  the  best  possible  service  at 
minimum,  expense. 

Sales  Representative. — Of  inter- 
est to  West  Coast  marine  field  is 
appointment  of  the  Baird-Andrews 
Company,  16  California  Street,  San 
Francisco  as  sales  representatives 
for  Pacific  for  products  of  Hunt- 
Spillev  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Boston.  This  product,  used  by  ap- 
proximately 85  per  cent,  of  railroad 
companies,  is  particularly  adapt- 
able lo  marine  use,  its  high  wear- 
ing qualities  making  it  desirable 
for  diesel  engine  sleeves,  piston 
rings,  cylinder  liners,  piston  heads, 
etc. 


Pacific  Coast   Distribution. — The 

Waterbury  Company,  rope  manu- 
facturers, through  Warren  Taylor. 
Pacific  Coast  representative,  an- 
nounces that  stocks  are  now  com- 
plete at  major  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
Haviside  Company,  56-62  Steuart 
Street,  San  Francisco,  is  Northern 
California  distributor.  In  Seattle. 
Waterbury  products  are  distributed 
by  Mill  &  Mine  Supply  Company. 
2700  Fourth  Avenue,  South;  in 
Portland,  by  Mill  &  Mine  Supply 
Company,  781  York  Street;  and  in 
southern  California,  by  the  San 
Pedro  Rubber  &  Supply  Company. 
424  South  Palos  Verdes.  San  Pedro, 
and  by  the  Petroleum  Equipment 
Co.,  2800  South  Alameda  St.,  Los 
Angeles. 
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The  Uniform  Bill  of  Lading 

A  Discussion  of  the  Status  of  the  So-Called  Hague  Rules 


lament 


INTEREST  in  the  adoption 
of  the  uniform  bill  of  lad- 
ing by  American  carriers 
was  recently  given  a  new  im- 
petus on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
an  address  delivered  before 
the  Association  of  Marine  Un- 
derwriters of  San  Francisco 
by  Ira  S.  Lillick.  well  known 
admiralty  attorney  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  modern  contract 
of  carriage.  Mr.  Liliick's  talk 
dealt  largely  with  the  politi- 
cal status  of  the  White  Bill,  a 
measure  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress for  the  ratification  by 
the  United  States  of  the 
Hague  Rules  and  with    the 

prospects  of  universal  adoption  of  the  measure  by  other 
nations.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  proposed  bill  of  lading,  we  offer 
a  few  informal  comments  in  the  hope  that  they  may  il- 
lustrate the  difference  between  the  new  form  and  the 
types  of  contract  now  in  use. 

Most  of  the  benefits  guaranteed  to  the  shipper  by  the 
Harter  Act  are  retained  by  the  new  contract.  The  neces- 
sity of  proving  due  diligence  to  provide  a  seaworthy 
vessel  is  specifically  set  forth,  and  the  carrier,  as  under 
the  Harter  Act,  has  the  burden  of  proving  such  due  dili- 
gence whenever  the  loss  results  from  unseaworthiness. 
The  freedom  from  liability  for  acts  or  defaults  of  the 
master  or  crew  in  the  navigation  or  management  of  the 
ship  is  clearly  retained,  as  well  as  the  freedom  from  li- 
ability for  fire  unless  caused  by  the  actual  fault  or 
through  privity  of  the  carrier. 

Time  Clauses 

Under  the  present  heterogeneous  bills  of  lading  in 
use  by  carriers,  the  cargo  owner,  or  other  direct  or  in- 
direct parties  to  the  bill  of  lading,  is  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  protecting  claims  against  the  vessel. 
Various  bills  of  lading  cu.stomarily  contain  clauses  re- 
quiring that  notice  of  damage  and  notice  of  claim  be 
filed  with  the  carrier  or  his  agents  within  periods  vary- 
ing from  twenty-four  hours  to  six  months.  The  con- 
signee seldom  checks  these  requirements  carefully,  and 
many  e(|uitable  claims  are  defeated  by  the  lapse  of  some 
stringent  and  highly  technical  requirements  for  the 
filing  of  claim.  Even  if  claim  is  properly  filed  under 
one  of  the  various  types  of  contract  now  in  use.  the 
claimant  may  be  prejudiced  by  the  lapse  of  the  time  to 


When  I'm  ashore  I  hanker  for 

The  smell  uf  the  open  sea. 
1  crave  the  feel  uf  a  lifted  keel. 

That  plunt;cs  wild  and  free. 
And  the  very  thought  of  my   landMii.in'»   lot 

Is  anathema  to  me. 

But  the  life  of  man   is  an  empty  span 
And  his  vaulting   ambition  is  vain-- 

All  my  fancies  depart  when  I  actually  start 
For   a   cruise   on   the   bounding   main. 

And  my  salt  water  thrill  makes  me  damnably  ill 
So  I  always  return  on  a  train. 

J    A.  Q. 


sue  as  set  forth  in  his  con- 
tract. The  time  to  sue  in  Am- 
erican bills  of  lading  varies 
irom  thirty  days  to  infinity, 
but  few  of  them  fall  within 
the  latter  classification.  There 
is  really  little  hardship  impos- 
ed upon  a  cargo  owner  if  he  is 
required  to  sue  within  a  reas- 
onable time,  say  90  days,  but 
the  difficulty  is  that  no  two 
bills  of  lading  now  contain 
the  same  suit  clause,  and  car- 
go interests  are  prejudiced  by 
the  resultant  lack  of  uniform- 
ity. The  Hague  Rules,  in  sub- 
stance, provide  as  follows. 
"Unless  notice  of  loss  or 
lianiage  and  the  general  nature  of  such  loss  or  damage 
be  given  in  writing  to  the  carrier  or  his  agent  at  the 
port  of  discharge  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  the  goods  into  the  custody  of  the  person  entitled  to 
delivery  thereof  under  the  contract  of  carriage,  or,  if 
the  loss  or  damage  be  not  apparent,  within  three  days, 
such  removal  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  de- 
livery by  the  carrier  of  the  goods  as  described  in  the 
bill  of  lading.  The  notice  in  writing  need  not  be  given 
if  the  state  of  the  goods  has  at  the  time  of  their  receipt 
been  the  subject  of  joint  survey  or  inspection.  In  any 
event  the  carrier  and  the  ship  shall  be  discharged  from 
all  liability  in  respect  of  loss  or  damage  unless  suit  is 
brought  within  the  year  after  delivery  of  the  goods  or 
the  date  when  the  goods  should  have  been  delivered." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  failure  to  give  notice  under 
this  provision  results  only  in  the  establishing  of  a 
prima  facie  proof  that  the  goods  were  delivered  in 
good  order  and  condition.  Any  evidence  to  the  contrary 
will  overthrow  this  prima  facie  proof  and  enable  the 
cargo  owner  to  proceed  against  the  vessel  to  recover 
the  damage.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  requirement 
of  notice  is  really  a  nullity  in  any  cases  where  actual 
damage  exists. 

The  provision  that  the  notice  in  writing  need  not  be 
given  if  a  joint  survey  or  inspection  has  been  held  is 
intended  to  erect  an  absurd  result  of  the  law  affecting 
present  bills  of  lading,  which  has  arisen  from  a  serie; 
of  decisions  holding  that  the  carrier,  although  he  has 
by  his  own  surveyors  and  agents  examined  goods  which 
are  known  to  be  extensively  damaged,  may,  neverthe- 
less, set  up  the  lack  of  written  notice  as  a  defense  to 
the  claim  for  damage. 
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HEAD  OFF 

LONDON,   EN< 


A.  W.  Follansbcc,  Jr 


Fireman's  Fund  Announces  New 
Marine  Secretary 


THE  retirement  of  A.  W. 
FoUansbee,  Jr.,  which 
is  announced  by  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Company,  removes  from  ma- 
rine insurance  and  shipping 
circles,  a  familiar  and  highly 
respected  figure.  Mr.  Fol- 
lansbee  retired  on  February 
1  after  forty-one  years  of 
service  with  the  Fireman's 
Fund.  He  will  be  succeeded 
as  Marine  Secretary  by  George  Jordan,  who  has 
been  manager  of  the  company's  Atlantic  Marine 
Department  in  New  York. 

Mr.  FoUansbee  is  a  grandson  of  Captain  A. 
W.  FoUansbee  who,  as  skipper  of  the  barque 
Greenfield  in  1855,  loaded  the  first  consignment 
of  California  wheat  for  export.  Mr.  FoUansbee 
was  elected  Marine  Secretary  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund  in  1911. 

Mr.  Jordan  is  also  well  known  in  this  market, 
having  been  Assistant  Marine  Secretary  in  San 
^^^  Francisco  from  1923  to  1929. 

HHfejl^  Mr.  Jordan  has  been  connect- 

^^^^^^  ed  with  the  Fireman's  Fund 

^^HL„/  Marine   Dep't   since   1907, 

^^^Qk  having    entered    the    marine 

^^H^^  insurance  business  inLondon 

^^^  .  W.  five  years  previously  with  a 

^^^^1^.  prominent  brokerage  firm  at 

^^^^MB  Lloyd's.    He    has   been   man- 

mUm^^         ager  of  the  Atlantic  Marine 
GeorRc  Jordan  Department  sincc  1929. 


The  one-year  suit  clause  proposed  by  the  Rules  is 
eminently  fair  to  both  parties  and  will  do  away  with 
the  uncertainty  now  prevailing  as  to  the  necessity  for 
suit  and  the  legality  of  varying  time  requirements  in- 
corporated in  the  present  bills  of  lading. 


Other  Differences 

Under  the  rules  of  law  as  applied  by  Ameincan 
courts  to  bills  of  lading  now  in  use,  a  shipper  of  cargo, 
to  support  a  claim  against  the  vessel,  must  prove  that 
the  goods  were  in  good  order  and  condition  at  the  time 
they  were  shipped.  In  certain  instances  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing itself  has  been  held  to  be  a  sufficient  prima  facie 
proof  on  this  point,  but  in  other  cases  the  cargo  claim- 
ant has  been  penalized  for  his  failure  to  take  costly 
steps  to  produce  proof  of  a  self-evident  fact  at  some 
distant  port.  Under  the  uniform  bill  of  lading,  it  is 
provided  that  the  document  itself  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  receipt  of  the  goods  in  apparent  good  order 
and  condition. 

The  new  bill  of  lading  makes  a  slight  change  in  the 
rules  regarding  deviation.  Under  the  present  law,  a 
vessel  which  deviates  from  its  advertised  or  customary 
course  is  thereafter  liable  to  its  cargo  as  an  insurer. 
This  rather  harsh  rule  is  modified  by  the  new  contract 
to  provide  that  any  "reasonable  deviation"  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  an  infringement  or  breach  of  the  contract 
of  carriage.  This  provision,  in  effect,  will  leave  to  judi- 
cial decision  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  givep  de- 
viation is  reasonable.  In  any  event,  it  is  clearly  more 
favorable  to  the  carrier  than  the  present  rule. 

The  new  bill  of  lading  provides  that  neither  the  car- 
rier nor  the  ship  shall  be  lialjle  for  loss  of  or  damage 
to  goods  in  excess  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  package 
unless  a  higher  value  shall  be  declared  by  the  shippei*. 
Present  bills  of  lading  limit  the  value  for  which  the 
ship  may  be  liable  to  as  low  as  fifty  dollars  per  pack- 
age. Inasmuch  as  any  limitation  whatever  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  mere  technical  lessening  of  a  ship's  liability, 
it  is  submitted  that  the  new  figure  is  purely  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  both  uniformity  and  equity. 

Legislation  approving  the  uniform  bill  of  lading  has 
been  passed  by  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  Hungary.  A  gi'eat  number  of  other  nations, 
including  France,  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States,  have  at  various  times  approved  the  measure  by 
the  signatures  of  their  representatives,  but  until  the 
governments  of  these  countries  formally  adopt  the 
measure  it  cannot  be  put  into  effect.  The  United  States 
remains  the  chief  stumbling  block  to  the  universal 
adoption  of  The  Hague  Rules.  Successive  bills  similar 
to  the  present  White  Bill  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress and  have  heretofore  failed  to  pass.  This  failure 
has  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  opposition  of 
certain  ship-owning  interests  and  to  the  opposition  of 
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the  meat  packers  of  the  country.  The  latter  group  ha.s 
now  withdrawn  its  objections  to  the  bill,  and  a  concert- 
ed effort  is  being  made  to  convince  the  ship-owning 
fraternity  that  their  objections  would  be  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  benefits  which  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  the  uniform  bill  of  lading.  From  a  brief 
survey  of  the  differences  between  the  present  types  of 
contract  and  the  new  form,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  sustained  objection  voiced  by  the  ship-owning  in- 
terests. 


Liability  of  Lighters 


CARGO  owners  and  underwriters  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  continually  confronted  by  problems  in- 
volving shipments  to  ports  in  Mexico  or  Central 
America  which  have  no  dock  facilities  for  large  vessels. 
It  is  customary  at  such  ports  to  convey  goods  to  shore 
in  lighters;  and  damage  to  cargo  while  in  lighters  re- 
sults in  conflicting  charges  of  liability.  The  decision  in 
Continental  Insurance  Co.  vs.  Anchor  Line,  et  al.,  53 
Fed.  (2d)  1032,  is  applicable  to  typical  Pacific  Coast 
lighterage  cases. 

In  that  case,  the  Anchor  Line  steamer  Castalia  deliv- 
ered to  a  lighter  owned  by  Cory  Bros.  &  Co..  57  bales 
of  cotton  goods,  which  the  lighter  received  at  Port 
Said  for  shore  delivery.  Due  to  the  unexplained  sinking 
of  the  lighter,  the  goods  were  damaged.  The  owners  of 
both  the  Castalia  and  the  lighter  denied  liability,  and 
the  battle  was  on.  The  following  extract  from  the  opin- 
ion of  Judge  Galston,  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
New  York,  sets  forth  the  law  involved: 

■'The  bill  of  lading  provides  for  delivery  'from  the 
ship's  tackles  (where  the  ship's  responsibility  shall 
cease)  at  the  aforesaid  port  of  Port  Said  or  as  near 
thereunto  as  she  may  safely  get;'  and  paragraph  10  of 
the  bill  of  lading  reads  as  follows:  '10:  In  case  where 
the  ultimate  destination  at  which  the  shipowners  may 
have  engaged  to  deliver  the  goods  is  beyond  their  port 
of  discharging,  they  act  as  forwarding  agents  only 
from  that  port;  and  in  all  cases  the  liability  of  the  ship- 
owners on  account  of  all  goods  is  to  cease  as  soon  as  the 
goods  are  free  from  the  tackles  of  the  Ship.' 

There  are  no  docks  at  Port  Said,  and  it  is  the  custom 
to  discharge  cargoes  by  lighters.  I  think  it  reasonably 
follows  that  the  contract  contemplated  the  discharge  of 
the  cargo  in  question  by  lighters. 

The  lighter  57  was  owned  by  Cory  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limit- 
ed, and  operated  by  them.  There  was  no  agreement  be- 
tween Cory  Bros,  and  the  Anchor  Line  concerning  the 


use  of  this  lighter.  The  lighterage  charge  was  paid  by 
the  consignee  and  not  by  the  Anchor  Line. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Anchor  Line  was  not  obliged  to 
land  the  goods,  for  the  custom  contemplated  delivery 
to  a  lighter,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  terms  of  the 
bill  of  lading.  This  frees  the  shipowner  from  all  res- 
ponsibility when  the  cargo  is  delivered  in  good  order 
and  condition  from  the  ship's  tackles.  It  was  so  deliver- 
ed in  this  case  by  the  ship's  tackles,  and  the  libel 
against  the  Anchor  Line  should  be  dismissed. 

Cory  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to 
avoid  responsibility  by  contending  that  they  were  act- 
ing, not  as  a  common,  but  a  private,  carrier  and  that, 
such  being  the  case,  the  burden  rests  upon  the  libelant 
to  prove  that  the  damage  was  occasioned  by  their  negli- 
gence. 

The  facts  cannot  warrant  any  such  conclusion. 
Lighter  57  and  her  companion  lighters  51  and  56  ac- 
cepted delivery  of  the  goods  of  all  consignees  for  car- 
riage to  shore  indiscriminately  from  the  Castalia. 
Lighter  57  indeed  carried  not  only  the  fifty-five  bales 
of  cotton  goods  in  question,  but  also  a  varied  cargo  to 
other  consignees.  In  these  circumstances,  Cory  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Limited,  were  common  carriers.  The  Wildenfels  (C. 
C.A.)   161  F.  864. 

But  whether  Cory  Bros.  &  Co..  Limited,  were  private 
or  common  carriers  does  not  relieve  them  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  furnishing  a  seaworthy  lighter.  The  un- 
explained sinking  of  the  lighter  No.  57  raises  a  pre- 
sumption of  unseaworthiness.  S.  C.  Loveland  Co..  Inc., 
vs.  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  (CCA.)  33  F.  (2d)  655;  the 
Jungshoved  (CCA.)  290  F.  733.There  was  no  explana- 
tion given  by  Cory  Bros.  &  Co..  Limited,  to  meet  this 
presumption  of  unseaworthiness.  Accordingly,  the  li- 
belant may  have  a  decree  against  Cory  Bros.  &  Co.. 
Limited." 


Insurance  Class  Activities 

Recent  meetings  of  the  Study  Class  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  iMarine  Underwriters  of  San  Francisco  have 
been  notable  for  the  timeliness  of  topics  and  the  gen- 
eral ability  of  the  speakers  who  addressed  the  under- 
writers. 

On  Dec.  14.  Wilfred  Page,  manager  of  the  Adjust- 
ing Department  of  Geo.  E.  Billings  Company,  delivered 
a  scholarly  address  on  the  fundamentals  of  general 
average.  Mr.  Page,  who  is  recognized  on  California 
Street  as  an  outstanding  authority  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, outlined  the  bases  upon  which  general  average 
may  be  predicated  and  proceeded  to  explain  the  method 
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Upon  which  a  sacrifice  or  expendi- 
ture is  apportioned  over  the  inter- 
ests  involved. 

At  the  same  meetinjy  James  Scott, 
surveyor  for  the  Board  of  Marine 
Underwriters  of  San  Francisco,  dis- 
cussed ship-hoard  refriKeration,  de- 
scribing the  various  types  of  cool- 
ing' apparatus  in  use  on  modern 
carjfo  carriers. 

At  the  meeting  of  Jan.  11.  Allan 
Charles  of  the  admiralty  law  firm 
of  Lillick,  Olson  &  Graham,  favored 
the  class  with  a  talk  on  "Inherent 
Vice  under  Marine  Policy."  His  re- 
marks were  restricted  to  losses  un- 
der cargo  policies  involving  the 
well-known  principle  that,  in  the 
absence  of  specific  coverage,  the 
marine  underwriter  is  not  liable  for 
deterioration  resulting  from  some 
defect  or  quality  in  the  goods  in- 
sured. 

The  second  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing was  Barrett  Hindes  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bridge  Company,  whose 
remarks  upon  dredging  operations 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  class.  The  speaker 
gave  statistics  showing  the  extent 


of  dredging  operations  and  eciuip- 
ment  involved,  and  outlined  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  bucket  (clam 
shell)  and  suction  types  of  dredger. 

Webster  Street,  of  Sawyer  & 
Cluff,  addressed  the  class  on  the 
evening  of  January  25,  his  subject 
being  "Warranty  of  Seaworthiness 
in  Marine  Policies."  This  topic  was 
in  its  nature  supplementary  to  the 
talk  made  at  the  previous  meeting 
by  Mr.  Charles  and  covered  the  dis- 
tinctions in  the  law  of  England  and 
the  United  States  with  regard  to 
the  necessity  and  extent  of  the  as- 
sured warranting  the  seaworthy 
condition  of  the  vessel  as  a  prere- 
quisite to  the  validity  of  his  policy. 

The  second  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing was  Herbert  J.  Anderson,  sec- 
retary of  the  Pacific  Coast  Dry 
Dock  Association,  who  discussed 
the  repair  facilities  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  defined  and  described 
graving  docks,  floating  dry-docks, 
and  marine  railways,  and  showed 
the  class  several  interesting  pic- 
tures of  various  types  of  vessel 
hauled  out  high  and  dry  for  repairs. 


Freights,  Charters,  Sales 


February  16,   1932 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  fixed  with  grain  to  U.  K. : 
Ben  Line  steamer.  North  Paci- 
fic to  3  ports  U.  K.,  lump  sum  22  6 
on  d.w.  cargo  ton,  February,  Cana- 
dian American  Shipping  Co.;  Brit- 
ish steamer  Benvenue,  British  Col- 
umbia to  London   and   Middlesbor- 


dian  Transport  Co.;  Norwegian 
motorshi[)  Brand,  Pacific  Trade,  18 
months,  option  6  months  more,  de- 
livery North  Pacific,  redelivery 
worldwide.  85  cents  U.  S..  Febru- 
ary, Strange  &  Co.;  Danish  motor- 
ship  Lundby.  Pacific  Trade,  1  trip, 
delivery  North  Pacific,  redelivery 
Australia,  1.10,  March.  J.  J.  Moore 
&  Co.;  Danish  motorship  Guldborg, 
3  to  5  months.  Pacific  Trade,  deliv- 
ery U.  S.  Gulf  redelivery-  U.  S. 
North  of  Hatteras.  February, 
Strange  &  Co.;  Norwegian  motor- 
ship  Tijuca,  Pacific  Trade.  1  trip, 
delivery  Japan,  redeliverv-  U.  K./ 
Cont..  75  cents.  February.  W.  L. 
Comyn  &  Co. 

The  concrete  tank  steamer  Mc- 
Kittrick  has  been  sold  by  Associat- 
ed Oil  Co.  to  Edward  V.  Turner. 
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ough.  February.  Canadian  Ameri- 
can Shipping  Company;  British 
steam>'r  Romanby,  Vancouver,  B.C.. 
to  U.  K.Cont.,  Bordeaux/ Hamburg 
range.  21-.  prompt.  Kerr,  Gifford 
&  Cc. ;  British  steamer  Benalder, 
British  Columbia  to  U.  K.,  March, 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co.; 
British  motorship  Westmoor.  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  to  U.  K.Cont.,  23  -. 
March.  Kerr.  Gifford  &  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
fixed  with  lumber  to  the  Orient: 
Japanese  steamer  Okhuni  Maru. 
British  Columbia  or  Puget  Sound 
to  Japan,  prompt,  H.  R.  MacMillan 
Export  Co.;  Japanese  steamer  Seis- 
ho  Maru,  Puget  Sound  and  British 
Columbia  to  Japan,  prompt,  H.  R. 
MacMillan  Export  Co.;  Japanese 
steamor  Taigen  Maru.  North  Paci- 
fic to  Japan,  February". 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  reported:  British  motorship 
Cressington  Court,  1  trip,  delivery 
China,  redelivery  China.  Japan,  via 
British    Columbia,    January.    Cana- 


Trade  Literature 

Electric    Steam    (leneratorM.    One 

of  the  most  recent  General  Electric 
Company  contributions  to  industry 
is  the  electric  steam  generator.  It  is 
described  as  simple,  new,  and 
unique — and  this  bulletin  describes 
and  illustrates  it  in  full  with  many 
photographs  and  diagrams. 

Thrustors.  The  booklet  describes 
General-Electric  Thrustors  as  ap- 
plied to  power  operated  machines 
to  produce  a  straight-line, constant- 
pressure  thrust  from  an  electric- 
motor  drive.  It  is  applicable  to  two 
fields — (1)  to  supply  pressure  and 
actuate  lever  mechanisms,  and  (2) 
to  replace  muscular  effort  with  elec- 
tric control  on  foot-  or  hand  operat- 
ed machines.  Its  applications  to 
many  varieties  of  uses  are  describ- 
ed and  illustrated  in  this  booklet. 


Port  of  Detroit.  MichiKan.  Lake 
Series  Report  No.  2,  prepared  by  U. 
8.  Army  Engineers  in  cooperation 
with  Shipping  Board,  is  ready  for 
distribution  by  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C; 
price  45  cents.  The  usual  complete 
coverage  of  port  activities,  in  both 
foreign  and  domestic  trade,  are  em- 
bodied in  this  book. 

San  Francisco  Harbor.  An  inter- 
esting and  handy  leaflet  has  l;een 
published  by  the  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners.  F  e  r  ry 
Building.  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, containing  in  short  and  lucid 
paragiaphs  the  important  particu- 
I;  rs  pirtaining  to  the  Port. 


Maritjc^view 


Book  Reviews 


FRESHWATER  —  A   history  and 
narrative   of   Great   Lakes   ship- 
pinsj,  written  and  illustrated  by 
George  A.  Cuthbertson.  314  pages, 
profusely  illustrated  in  color  and 
in  black  and  white.  Bound  in  buff 
buckram    with    blue    stampings. 
Published     by     The     MacMillan 
Company,  New  York.  Price  $7.50. 
Here  is  a  real  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  shipping.  It  is  evident- 
ly   the    result    of    a    considerable 
amount  of  patient  research.  Fresh- 
water traces  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  shipping  on  the  Am- 
erican Great  Lakes  from  the  times 
of  the  earliest   French  Voyageurs, 
with   their  birch   bark  canoes   and 
bateaux,  down  to  the  intensely  spe- 
cialized and  mechanized  lake  car- 
riers of  today. 

The  navigators  and  operators  of 
these  inland  seas  worked  under 
unique  conditions  and  developed 
unique  adaptations  of  the  ship- 
builder's skill  and  rigger's  art.  The 
evolution  of  these  special  types  of 
ship  is  traced  in  Freshwater 
through  the  three  centuries  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  Euro- 
pean discovered  the  Lakes.  During 
that  period  "The  Great  Lakes  basin 
has  changed  from  an  unknown  wil- 
derness to  the  most  crowded"  and 
in  some  sense  the  most  important 
waterway  in  the  world. 

The  book  is  full  of  information 
presented  in  a  lively,  interesting 
style  and  made  doubly  attractive  by 
the  illustrations  in  color  from 
paintings  by  the  author  and  by  the 
black  and  white  sketches  from  his 
facile  pen. 


MOTOR  SHIP  REFERENCE 
BOOK  for  1932.  265  pages  with 
numerous  illustrations,  diagrams, 
drawings,  and  tables.  Published 
by  The  Temple  Press,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, England.  Price  5  shillings, 
net. 
This  is  the  eighth  annual  volume 

and  contains  description  and  photo- 


graphic illustrations  and  some  sec- 
tional drawings  of  every  diesel  en- 
gine now  built  for  marine  service. 
Every  motorship  of  over  2000  tons 
gross  is  included  in  tabulated  table 
giving  details  of  owner,  builder, 
dimensions,  etc.  There  are  chapters 
on  auxiliary  machinery,  fuel  and 
lubricating  oil,  builders  of  diesel 
engines,  and  other  allied  subjects. 


TRANSPORTING   THE   A.E.F.   IN 
WESTERN  EUROPE,   1917-1919. 
By  William  J.  Wilgus.  612  pages, 
numerous  maps,  diagrams,  and  il- 
lustrations; bound  in  green  buck- 
ram  with    gold    stampings.   Pub- 
lished by  The  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press.     Price  $12.50. 
This  account  of  the  railroad  and 
water  transportation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces   in   Eur- 
ope,  and   preachment  on   the   mis- 
takes there  made,  is  written  for  the 
American  citizen  who  knows  little 
or  nothing  about  this  important  as- 
pect  of  war,   and   particularly   for 
the  younger  generation  in  the  army 
and     in    the     railroad    and     water 
transportation    fields   of   civil    life, 
upon    whose    shoulders    some    day 
may  rest  the  responsibility  of  bear- 
ing a  similar  burden  when  perhans 
the  enemy  will  not  be  held  in  check 
by    allies    while    we     are     getting 
ready.  To  profit  by  these  lessons  of 
the  past  would  seem  to  be  the  part 
of  true  preparedness. 

Several  chapters  in  this  book  are 
of  intense  interest  to  shipowners; 
namely,  XVII  on  Ports;  XVIII  on 
Cranes;  XTX  on  Floating  Enuip- 
ment:  XXITI  on  Port  Operations: 
XXVn  on  Ocean  Shipping ;  and 
XXX  Conclusion.  In  these  chapters 
the  operator  of  ocean  mercantile 
fleets  will  find  a  great  deal  of  help- 
ful information  and  also  many  po- 
tent arguments  for  the  advisability 
of  federal  aid  in  the  building  of 
fast  cargo  vessels  as  army  and 
navy  auxiliaries  in  times  of  nation- 
al emergency. 


Trade  Notes 


Stainless  Plymetl.  —  The  metal- 
faced  plywood — Plymetl,  bulkhead 
material  for  ship  work,  is  now  ob- 
tainable in  Monel  and  stainless 
steel  faces.  The  stainless  face  is 
glued  directly  to  stiff  plywood  pan- 
el with  back  of  copper-bearing, 
zinc-coated  steel.  Its  stretcher-lev- 


eled surface  presents  an  attractive 
appearance.  Light  and  strong,  it 
has  good  resistance  to  impact.  Im- 
portant characteristic  is  its  sound- 
deadening  (juality.  It  is  furnished 
as  a  complete  top  ready  for  instal- 
lation. 
Stainless  Plymetl,  extensively  us- 
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ed  for  restaurant,  galley,  and  hos- 
pital equipment,  is  furnished  in  any 
thickness  required  and  in  any  reas- 
onable size.  In  addition  to  table 
tops,  it  may  be  used  for  doors, 
wainscoting,  and  interior  decora- 
tion. 


Opens  Branch  Office.— The  I.  M. 

M.  has  established  a  passenger 
traffic  office  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
in  American  Bank  Building,  in  ad- 
dition to  freight  traffic  office. 
John  Simmons  from  Seattle  office 
in  charge.  Will  serve  Roosevelt  S.S. 
Corp.,  I.M.M.,  Panama-Pacific.  A. 
C.  Nielsen  handles  freight  book- 
ings. 


R.  C.  A.  Installations. — All  ships 
of  Grace  Line  and  Panama  Mail 
Line  are  being  equipped  with  short 
and  long  wave  R.C.A.  transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment  under 
rental  agreement. 


Westinghouse.  —  H.  C.  Thomas 
has  been  appointed  assistant  Gen- 
eral Works  Manager  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  He  was 
graduated  from  Purdue  in  1910  and 
has  served  in  Repair  Department, 
Supply  Department,  Merchandising 
Department  in  New  York  and  Mans- 
field, and  just  prior  to  his  recent 
appointment  was  Director  of  Manu- 
facturing Stocks. 


Westinghouse. — George  H.  Buch- 
er  has  been  elected  vice-president 
and  general  manager  by  Board  of 
Directors  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.  Joined  the  firm  in  1909 
on  graduation  from  Pratt  Institute, 
where  he  had  studied  both  steam 
and  machine  design  and  electrical 
engineering.  He  has  held  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  general  manager 
since  1921.  Member  of  A.I.E.E.  His 
headquarters  are  in  New  York. 


Shipowner's  Association.  —  Paul 

M.  Ripley  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  American  Steamship  Own- 
ers' Association,  with  headquarters 
at  11  Broadway,  New  York,  suc- 
ceeding Frank  C.  Munson.  His  ex- 
perience in  traffic  and  shipping  is 
extensive,  he  being  also  past-presi- 
dent and  member  of  executive  com- 
mittee of  National  Industrial  Lea- 
gue and  is  chairman  of  executive 
committee.  Association  of  Practi- 
tioners before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 


Pacific  Marine  Personals 

"NAMESARE  NEWS"        <r^        BY    PAUL    FAULKNER 


Minister  of  P'lati'iiiity  from  I'ati- 
fir  Coast  Kotary,  Apostle  of  (Jood- 
will  to  the  St)uth  American  repuh- 
lits.  Business  E?ivoy  for  his  own 
Pacific  -  ArKcntine  -  Brazil  Line. 
Charles  L.  W'heelcr,  vice-president 
and  operating  manager  of  McCor- 
mick  Steamship  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  is  now  on  the  first  lap 
of  a  lemarkahle  itinerary,  which, 
by  st".imcr.  rail,  and  airplane,  will 
take  lim  into  every  country  and 
nearly  every  important  city  and 
port  of  South  America.  This  dyna- 
mic executive  has  scheduled  sixty- 
five  days  to  sell  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  the  Continent  of  South  America. 
Such  contact  cannot  fail  to  benefit 
the  business  relations  and  political 
reciprocity  of  the  Latin  American 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  American. 


Newly  organized,  the  Intercoast- 
al  Conference,  has  wisely  chosen 
R.  C.  Thackara  as  secretary.  Chair- 
man of  the  former  conference,  he 
has  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
learn  tirst-hand  the  problems  and 
politics  of  the  intercoastal  opera- 
tors. 


When  Empress  of  Japan — Canadi- 
an Pacific  liner — returns  to  Van- 
couver* from  her  present  round  voy- 
atre  in  March.  Captain  Samuel  Rob- 
inson. C.B.E..  veteran  commodore  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific's  Pacific  fleet 
will  retire  after  thirty-seven  years 
at  sea. 


F.  A.  Clyde  of  Portland.  Oregon, 
has  been  appointed  Northwest  pas- 
sengiT  agent  for  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation  of  San 
Francisco. 


Arthur  B.  Cahill,  president.  Sud- 
den &  Christenson.  chairman  of 
newly  organized  Pacific  Coastwise 
lumber  Conference,  announced 
rates  and  declared.  "The  new  tariff 
will  provide  uniformity  in  rates 
1  '"i-r  than  horizontal  increases." 
announced  are  from  all 
Ml  Pacific  Coast  ports  and 
North  of  Powell  River  for  delivery 
at — San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los 
An»feles,  $4;  Moss  Landing.  Santa 
Cruz.  Ventura.  Hueneme.  $5;  Mon- 
terey, San  Luis,  Santa  Barbara,  San 


,y.f  piisit/mt  of  the  Luckin- 
Inuh  Stinnishi/'  do..  Inc.,  anil 
also  lit  the  helm  of  the  Luck- 
enhiuh  (iitlf  Steamship  Co., 
Inf..  Eili/ar  F.  Litekrnhaeh  is 
known  throiu/hout  the  mer- 
ehant  shipping  norld. 

Diego.  $4.50.  All  rates  are  per  1000 
feet.  Rates  as  low  as  $3  were  quot- 
ed during  1931. 


Retired  marine  manager  of  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox.  President  Emeritus 
of  Webb  Institute,  and  one  of  the 
most  public  spirited  and  best  loved 
marine  engineers  of  America.  Wal- 
ter M.  McFarland  has  been  recent- 
ly honored  through  a  large  portrait 


/     / 


Frequent   visitor   lo   the   Pii- 

eifie   (^oitst,   viee-prrsident 

I.euis  Liiekrnhuch  of  the  tuo 

famous  lines  bearing  that 

name. 


painted  by  Ernest  L.  Ipsiii  at  the 
behest  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
who  have  had  the  portrait  hung  on 
the  wall  of  the  dining  room  at  the 
Institute. 


Steamer  Texan  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  fleet  has  been  awarded 
the  Naval  Reserve  flag.  Officers 
are:  Captain  W.  C.  Brown;  Chief 
Engineer  W.  Clift;  First  officer  L. 
A.  Hasell;  Second  officer  R. 
Uorsch;  Third  officer  A.  E.  Bam- 
forth;  Junior  Third  officer  W.  E. 
Brown:  First  Assistant  Engineer. 
A.  P.  Stewart;  Second  Assistant 
Engineer  Patrick  Fannon;  Third 
Assistant  Wm.  Young;  Radio  Oper- 
ator R.  E.  Wheelock;  Stewart  Fred 
Prutz. 


McGregor  Bullock,  for  several 
years  port  engineer  at  Boston  for 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  has 
been  transferred  to  San  Francisco 
to  be  port  captain  in  charge  of  the 
marine  operation  department. 


Merrill  C.  Johnson,  popular  port 
superintendent  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  Grace  Line-Panama  Mail 
Services,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Captain  Chester  W. 
Gilbert,  acting  port  captain  just 
prior  to  Johnson's  departure  for 
Kearney,  New  Jersey,  where  he  will 
supervise  the  installation  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  new  Panama  Mail 
liners  at  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
&  Urydock  Company. 

American  Society  of  Marine  En- 
gineers, at  their  annual  election, 
chose  Henry  J.  Wolters.  port  engin- 
eer of  the  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany, as  president;  Merrill  C.  John- 
son, port  superintendent  Panama 
Mail,  as  vice-president;  Charles  L. 
Grundell  of  C.  C.  Moore  &  Co.  nn 
treasurer;  Edward  R.  Brady,  as 
trustee 

E.  F.  R.  l)e  Lanoy.  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  the  Holland-America 
Line  recently  journeyed  to  New 
York  and  back  for  a  conference 
with  J.  Rypperda  Wierdsmn  of  Rot 
terdam,  president  of  the  Holland 
America  Line,  who  was  visiting  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast. 
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The    Pioneer    Refrigerator    Lioe    to 
Scandinavia 

Hamburf!  and  Other  European  Ports 
aa  Inducementa  Otfer 

Through   Billa   of  Lading  luued   to 


JOHNSON  LINE 


To  and  From 


Direct  Freight,  Passenger  and  Refrigerator  Se 

PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  U.K.  AND 
SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 


J^ 


AU  Scandinavian,  Finniih  & 
Baltic  Poru. 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS 

Vessela   Call   at   Antwerp   Outward 

From  Europe 


M.S.   Margaret  Johnson  en  route  to  Europ 

GRACE  LINE 

Direct  Freight,  Passenger  and  Refrigerator  Service  to  and  From 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles — San  Francisco — Poitland — Puget  Sound — British  Columbia — Monthly  Sailings. 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  8C  CO. 


General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -.-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


(;rack  line.  inc.. 

5  48  South   Sprinu   St.. 
I. OS  ANnFLES,  CALIF. 


PORTLAND 

LIDELL  y  CLARKE.  Inc. 

Agents.  Johnson  Line 

STATES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Agents,  Grace  Line 


SEATTLE 
W.  R.  GRACE  y  CO. 

Hoge  Bldg. 

VANCOUVER.   B.   C. 

C    GARUNtR  JOHNSON.  Ltd. 


G.   ECKDAHL  6P  SON 

Gen'I  Passenger  Agents 

Southern  Cahfornia 

1043   So.   Broadway 

LOS  ANGELES 
JOHNSON   LINE 


COAST  TO  COAST   SERVICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 

Clocklike  regularity  and  frequent  sailings  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  four  modern  vessels  pro' 
de  shippers  with  excellent  service  between   San  Francisco.    Los   Angeles  Harbor,   Havana, 


k;  also  a  convi 
CO,  Central  Amcric; 
disputed  leadership 


nicnt  additional  1 
Panama.  Dcspat 
n    frcififit    and    pa^?cnt;cr   i 

Eastbound 


(augmented   by  two   motorships) 

cli   and   efficiency  have  won   for  the   Panama 

porta'tion   in  intcrcoascal  service. 


*Santa  Ana 

^M.S.  Santa  Catalina.. 

*S.S.  Santa  Elisa 

*S.S.  Santa  Teresa 


Mar.  4 

Mar.  8 

Mar.  18 

Apr.  1 

Westbound 

Leave 
New  York 

tM.S.  Santa  Calalina 

-S.S.  Santa  Elisa Feb.    19 

'S.S.  Santa  Tereaa Mar.     4 

i-Ports  of  c.ill — Mazatlan.  Manzanillo,  Acapuico  (north).  C:h; 
mala,  Acajiitla.   La  Libcrtad.   La  Union.   Ampala,   Cori 
Balboa.  Cristobal.   (Buenaventura  via  Balboa). 
JRcfrigcrator  space. 

•Ports    of    call — Acapuico,    San    Jose    de    Guatemala.    Acaj' 
Puntarcnas.    Costa   Rica.    Balboa.    Cristobal,   Cartagena 
bound  onlv).  and  New  York. 

Thr„ui;h  Rills  of  Lading  lo  ca-t  and  west  coast  ports  of  South 
Cirnhbcm  ports,  and  lu  European  porrs  via  New  York. 


Mar.  5 

Mar.  10 

Mar.  20 

Apr.  2 


Leave 
Cristobal 
Feb.    18 
Feb.    28 
Mar.   n 


San  Francisco 

X  Pine  Street 


Los  Angeles 

S4S  S.  Spring  St. 


Panama  Mail  Route 


New  York 

le  Hanarer  Sqaare 
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Jamks  a.  Cronin 
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Jcihn  K.  Holgrr  ( ;.   I'.  January 

Rnhrrl  K.  ChrUty  Itrrnanl   MilU 

\Vm.  V.  Kmpev  Ralph  W.  M\rr« 

J"»rph  J.  Crary  Ji)hn  I'arkfr 

Wriiiiii    Slmurll 


^jUHUUiinnnnHunniinnnnnuninununninnnnnnununininunniuHnuuninniinunnnunnnlf 


CAPTAIN  A.  T.  Hunter,  recently 
el  -cted  chairman  of  the  Board 
of   Governors   of   the    Propeller 
Club  of  California,   announces   the 
personnel  of  the  1932  committees. 

Here  we  publish  the  roster  of 
these  groups  headintf  our  various 
activities,  with  the  chairman  of 
each  committee: 

En'ertainment   and   Luncheons 

H.  J.  Anderson,  chairman 
P'raiik  De  Pue 
B.  N.  UeRochie 
Hany  Haviside 
Albert  J.  Porter 
\  ernon  Showell 

Banquets 

K.  \V    Innrraham,  chairman 
John  Dodds 
Fletcher  Monson 
Jack  O'Hare 

Reservations 

Thomas  B.  Forster,  chairman 
William  Cathcart 
JoSv'ph  P.  Hollings 
John  Parker 

Decorations 

Jerome  Lalor,  chairman 
H.  B.  Bolton 
J.  F.  McConkey 

Membership 

Bernard  Mills,  chairman 
H.  H.  Brann 
Sidney  K.  Smith 

Increased  Membership 

Ralph  W.  Myers,  chairman 
\Viilian\  C.  Empey 
Joseph  Geary 
John  C.  Kohlfs 

Golf  Tournaments 

-  .  M.  Le  Count,  chaiinian 
Russell  T.  Pratt 
Vernon  Showell 
Tom  P'orster 
F.  P.  Ritchie 

Sea  Scouts 
Captain  L.  M.  Kdelman 
Captain  I.  \.  Hibbard 


Captain  Harry  Lyon,  navigator 
of  the  historic  plane  Southern 
Cross  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
Brisbane  via  Honolulu,  Samoa,  and 
Fiji,  addressed  the  March  1  lunch- 
eon meeting  in  the  California  Room 
of  the  -San  Francisco  Commercial 
Club.  Captain  Lyon  exhibited  four 
reels  of  retfulation  film  covering 
this  epochal  air  journey.  Charles 
Kingoford-Smith,  control  pilot  of 
the  Southern  Cross,  is  a  brother  of 
our  fellow  member,  R.  H.  K.  Smith 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  line. 

—  PC  — 


Jtrry  LnUir  i- 1  if  trifled  us  lis 
I  htiirintin  for  n  reeard-hrmk- 
ing  liiiuhfiii  mi-eling.  Jerry 
fires  rnt  I'd  nidi't  stars  tilth 
rndionl  voices. 

—  P  C  — 

Jerome  Lalor,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Karl  Eber,  presented  a  won- 
derful array  of  radio  stars  for  the 
February  2:i  luncheon  day,  and  his 
ability  as  a  master  of  ceremonies 
brouifht  out  a  record  attendance — 
161  Propellers  enjoying  the  superb 
musicale,  by  actual  count  of  Secre- 
tary Stan  Allen. 


On  February  16  we  took  the  sky 
lanes  again,  this  time  with  Major 
J.A.Macready,  aviation  manager  of 
the  Shell  Oil  Company,  as  speaker, 
and  v/e  enjoyed  an  educational  nar- 
ration of  night  flying,  its  develop- 
ment i.nd  pioneering.  Major  Mac- 
ready's  vivid  recital  of  the  emotions 
of  nocturnal  parachute  jumping 
gave  II?  the  old  vertebrate  quivvers. 

—  P  C  — 

Ur.  J.  C.  Perry,  chief  medical  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  explained  the  func- 
tioning of  that  important  organiza- 
tion at  the  luncheon  assembly  of 
February  9.  with  President  Jim 
Cronin  at  the  ship-bell  gavel.  Dr. 
Perry  is  noted  for  meritorious  ser- 
vice in  the  Philippines  and  for  the 
part  he  played  in  proper  sanitation 
in  Canal  Zone. 

—  P  C  — 

Edward  Williams,  former  marine 
engineer  and  now  of  the  marketing 
department  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  York  in  North 
China,  addressed  the  members  on 
February  2nd,  his  timely  remarks 
on  conditions  in  China,  setting  an- 
o  t  h  e  1  representative  attendance 
maik. 

—  P  C  — 

V.  W.  Hoxie  is  in  San  Francisco 
again,  having  been  East  for  the 
trials  of  the  new  Matson  liner  Mari- 
posa. Hoxie's  now  at  his  new  quart- 
ers at  450  Mission  Street  and  in- 
vites the  Propellers  for  an  inspec- 
tion visit. 

—  P  C  — 

Plans  are  now  definitely  under 
way  for  the  1932  Spring  Golf  Tour- 
nament and  the  committee  consist- 
ing of  Chairman,  C.  M.  ("Dud")  I.,e- 
Count.  Russell  T.  Pratt.  Vernon 
Showell.    Tom    Forster,    and    F.    P. 

lOintinuciJ  on  P<KC  17) 
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fanama  facific  Qne 

INTERNATIONAL      MERCANTILE      MARINE      CO. 

Fastest  ImiteiE'CCDastaill  S@iipv£c@ 


DIRECT  CONNECTIONS    FOR    EUROPE 


Sailing's  every  other  Sat 
NEW  YORK  and  SAN 
Seattle,  Tacotna  and  Vancouver 


i.rdav  from  San  Francisco     Every  other   Monday   from  Los  Angeles.     Direct  fast  Freight,   Passenger  and  Refrigerator  Service  between 

DIEGO    LOS  ANGELES    SAN   FlK\NaSCO,   OAKLAND,   ALAMEDA.    Through  bill,  of  lading  issued  to  and  from  Portland, 

ncouver,  'and  rapid  transhipment  to  and  from  the  Orient,  Hawaii  and  Australia.  Through  bills  of  lading  issued  and  direct  connections 


New    York    with    International    Mercantile    Marine    Company    Lines. 
SAN     FRANCISCO— 687    Market    St.    DO  uglas    8680  ALAMEDA— Encinal    Terminal  OAKLAND— Grove    St.     Terminal 

LOS  ANGELES— 548  So.  Spring  St.       TR  inity  8261 
PORTLAND— McCormick  Terminal.       BR  oadway  8863 


GL  encourt    4817 
SAN  DIEGO— 1030  4th  Street.       Phone  8141 

SEATTLE— McCormick  Terminal.       EL  liott  4630 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


iU... 


EXPRESS  FREJGHT-PASSENCERf: 


Sand  refrigerator  services 


Trans-PaciCic 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    Los    Angeles    Harbor   and    San    Francisco    to 
Honolulu;  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Shanghai.  Hongkong,  Manila.  FORTNIGHT- 
LY to  Singapore,  Penang.   Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports, 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe. 
Yokohama,  and   Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles   Harbor. 

Atlantic  •  Far  East 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,   FORTNIGHTLY  from   Boston  to 
Honolulu.  Yokohama.   Kobe,  Shanghai.  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama,   Honolulu  to   New  York  and  *Boston. 
•Transhipment  New  York. 

Mediterranean  •  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
seilles lo  New  York.  Boston,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo 
destined  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to  San  Francisco 
transhipment. 

Rennd-tbe-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York,  Havana,  Colon, 
Bnlboa.  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Manila.  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Alex- 
andria,  Naples.   Genoa,  Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

Trans-Pacitic  Freight  Service 

TRl-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco, 
Pearl    Harbor,    Guam,    Manila,    Cavitc,    Iloilo,    Cebu   and    other    ports    as 


iidiie. 


i.lle 


Intereoastal 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    New    York,    FORTNIGHTLY    from    Boston 

to   Los   Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

to  New  York. 

Cargo   destined  or  shipped   from  Oakland,  Portland,   Seattle  or  Vancouver 

subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.«  Ltd. 

BOSTON  Robctt  DolUt  Bldg.  SEATTLE 

al^SS«>  SAN  FRANOSCO  NEW  YORK 

dItROIT  DATenport  6000  PORTLAND.  ORB. 

LOS  ANGELES  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Offices  and  Agencies  Throughout  the  World 


HOLLYWOOD 
PLAZA 


Where  the  "Famous  Doorway  of 
Hospitality"  Greets  You 

MOST  convenient  location  In  Hollywood. 
Next  to  motion  picture  studios,  thea- 
tres, cafes,  and  shops  .  .  .  only  ten  minutes 
from  golf  courses,  bridle  paths,  and  other 
amusement  places. 

The  Plaza  Hotel  Is  quiet,  luxuriously 
furnished,  with  deep,  restful  beds,  glisten- 
ing tile  baths  and  showers,  excellent 
service  and  cuisine,  convenient  parking — 
every  modern  convenience  for  your  com- 
fort. 

European  plan.  $2.50  up,  single.  $3.50  up, 
double.  $4.50,  twin  bed.  Special  weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  Look  for  the  "Doorway  of 
Hospitality." 


ViiH'  St.  al  Hollywood  Blvd.   -   Hollywood,  California 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT  8C  DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 

CUT  TO  ORDER 

1  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MILLS   AT 
Anacortcs.  Washington  Hoquiam,  Washington 

YARDS  AT 
Oakland.   Cal.  Los  Angeles,   Cal.  San   Pedro,  Cal. 

STEAMERS 
"EI  Capitz"'*  '"Cascade"  "Olympic" 


"Siskjyou* 


"Shasta" 


MOTORSHIP 

"Lassen" 


SCHOONER 
"Vigilant" 


Cable    Address:    "Ekaywood.' 


13,500  Tons  Groas 
20,000  Tons  Dii. 


Canadian  Australasian  Line  Limited 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,    HJI 

AUCKLAND,    N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.   AORANGI  r.m.S.  NIAGARA 

(Motorahip) 
17,500  Tons  Gross 
23,000  Tons  Dis. 

Sailing  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Every  28  days. 

CARGO  SERVICE 

Monthly   sailings    from    Vancouver   to   main   New    Zealand   ports,    aUo 

to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    tnaintained    by 

the  following  up-to-c^ate  cargo  steamers: 

M.S.  HAURAKI  S.S.  WAIOTAPU 

S.S.  WAIRUNA  S.S.   WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 

CANADIAN  PAanC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  all 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian  Australasian  Line  Limited 


999  West  Hastings  Street 


Vancouver,   B.C. 


S. F.BAR  PILOTS 


Office: 

North  End  of  Bulkhead 
Radio  KFS 


Station  Inside 

S.F.  Light  Ship 

Morse  Signal 

Four  Flashes 

Telephones: 
Pilot  Office  from  9  a.m 
to  4  p.m.:  DAv.  6678- 
Chamber    of  Commerc 
from  4  p.m.  to  9  s.in 
and  on 
Sundays  and  Holi- 
days: DAv.  5000. 


And   Lay  Still 
When  on  Station  under  Sail  a  White  Light  is  carried  at   Mast  Head. 
When   under  Power,  a   Red  one  under  White;  a  Flare  or   Torch   is  also  bu 
frequently. 
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Aiitiual  fifttioii  of  the  Water- 
front Fmplnyris'  Associntidii  at 
San  F'raiKisro  rt-sultt-rl  in  the 
thoifc  i)f  Fr»'(i  l><>*-lk«>r,  manaK<'r. 
Steamship  Department.  W.  R.  (irate 
&  Co.,  as  pre.sident;  Thoma.s  G. 
Plant,  operatinjr  maiiaj^er,  Ameri- 
can Hawaiian  Steam.ship  Co..  as 
first  vice-president;  and  Captain 
J.  Ci.  Ludlow  a.s  second  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Fif*:'  years  a  ship's  butcher,  Har- 
ry BiirrouRhs.  aged  72,  and  serving' 
in  that  capacity  on  the  Panama  Pa- 
cific liner  California,  died  sudden- 
ly of  heart  failure  on  the  night  of 
January  31  and  was  buried  at  sea 
February  2  in  the  Gulf  of  Tehaunt 
epec.  He  claimed  to  be  the  world's 
oldest  working  ship's  butcher. 


Annual  dinner  of  the  Bilge  Club 
(ii  Los  Angeles  Harbor  on  Februan- 
13  brought  together  225  leaders  of 
the  Southern  California  shipping 
industr\'.  Harry  J.  Summers  was  in 
charge,  assisted  by  H.  E.  Pickering. 
L.  S.  Ander.son.  E.  A.  Mills,  H.  A. 
Keeler,  A.  O.  Pegg.  W.  P.  Tanner. 
E.  R.  Brucker.  S.  A.  Kennedy,  and 
Robert  K.  Snodgrass.  An  excellent 
dinnei',  a  fine  program,  and  a  true 
seagoing  atmosphere  were  provid- 
ed. No  speeches  were  allowed. 


At  the  annual  election  of  the 
Steamship  Operators'  Association 
of  Portland,  Fred  N.  Mills,  district 
manager  of  American  -  Hawaiian, 
was  chosen  president;  A.  R.  Frye, 
general  freight  agent,  Powell  Ship 
ping  Company,  became  vice-presi- 
dent; and  Howard  Shaver  of  the 
Shaver  Transportation  Company 
was  inducted  as  secretary-treasur- 
er. From  1924  to  1927  Mr.  Mills  was 
in  Sa;i  Francisco  as  general  claims 
agent,  American-Hawaiian.  Since 
May  1,  1927.  he  has  been  district 
manager  at  Portland. 


ommander  H.  H.  Norton,  form 
1  liy  a.ssociated  with  the  fuel  oil  re 
search  department  at  League  Is- 
land Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  and 
later  with  the  Bureau  of  Opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  Navy  at 
Washington,  U.  C,  is  now  comman 
der  of  the  navy  river  gunboat,  Sac- 
ramento, and  recently  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  for  Asiatic  service. 
Commander  Norton  is  well  known 
in  Sui  Francisco  where  he  made  a 
host  of  triends  as  senior  engineer 
offic-.-r  on  the  U.S.S.  Maryland. 


bers  of  commerce  have  combined 
to  form  a  joint  committee  charged 
with  the  duty  of  working  for  the 
pass.igj.  of  the  Carter  Bill  through 
the  p.eseiit  session  of  Congress. 
This  committee  is  composed  of:  J. 
Scott  Rider  (chairman),  Sherman 
K.  Burke,  and  Herbert  J.  Anderson 
of  San  Francisco;  Franklin  B.  Cole 
and  Allan  Steele  of  Los  Angeles; 
Charles  P.  Howard  and  O.  H.  Fis- 
cher of  Oakland;  O.  C.  Roehr  and 
Willis  K.  Clark  of  Portland;  Wil- 
liam J.  Cook  and  U.  D.  Moore  of 
Seattle;  and  S.  J.  Maxwell  and 
Henry   Foss  of  Tacoma. 

This  is  a  strong  and  very  repres- 
entative committee  that  will  be  able 
to  lin.'  up  a  solid  Pacific  Coast 
backing  for  this  very  desirable  leg- 
islative assistance  for  Pacific  Coast 
shipbuilders. 


.iutlt'irjy  i,n  iiileri  oeisldl  /tds- 
i(  111)1  r  (iiiil  jrvighl  Irafjir. 
truilt  and  trtiids  —  //  .  //. 
Iloik'ur.  Ptiiifii-  do/tst  iiiriii- 
(tijfr  of  I  hi'  InttriKitifiiiiil 
Alt-riiintili'  Mariiif  C.um- 
/'fitly,  iiiid  also  in  chargv  of 
U'lit  C.inist  huiini'ss  of  the 
Roosivi/f  Stf(iinshi/>  (^om- 
Pfiriy.  ytiiiral  iiyent  for  tht 
I' nil  id  St  II  Its  Lines  and 
.liniriiiin  Merchant  Lines. 
Uoskier  is  ^'^  years  young 
lias  horn  in  Orange,  .Vctc 
Jersey,  joined  the  l.M.M. 
in  P'JO  and  his  home  non-  is 
I mishoro.  suhurh  of  Stin 
Franciseo, 


\nxioU8  to  preserve  shipbuilding 
"1   th-   Pacific   Coast,  seven   cham- 


American  Marine  Standards  Com- 
mittee of  the  Division  of  Simplified 
Practice  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has,  during 
its  d'?cade  of  work,  established  over 
100  standards  in  ship  construction, 
ship  fittings,  and  operating  prac- 
tice. This  committee  has  included 
the  most  prominent  shipbuilders, 
naval  architects,  marine  engineers, 
and    ship    operating   executives    in 


America.  Officers  of  the  executive 
board  elected  for  !«»:{2  are:  H.  Ger- 
rish  Smith,  pn-siilent.  National 
Council  of  American  .Shipbuilders, 
chairman;  Captain  R.  1).  Gatiwood, 
vice-chairman;  and  A.  V.  Bouillon, 
executive  secretary.  Board  mem- 
bers elected  are:  George  H.  Bates, 
vice-president.  United  Dry  Docks, 
Inc.;  H.  H.  Brown,  editor.  Marine 
P^ngineering  and  Shipping  Age; 
.Major  General  Lytic  Brown.  Chief 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army;  Homer  L. 
Ferga.son.  president,  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company. 

Commissioner  Joseph  J.  Tynan,  of 
the  California  Board  of  State  Har- 
bor Commissioners,  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  his  old  friend 
James  A.  Farrell,  chairman.  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council,  to  at- 
tend the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Conference  at  Honolulu,  Mav  4  to 
6. 


OBITUARY 

Alfred  A.  Howitz,  chief  engineer. 
Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.. 
Chester.  Pennsylvania,  died  Janu- 
ary 17  after  a  long  illness.  Gradu- 
ated from  Lehigh  in  1894.  he  joined 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Company.  After  fourteen 
years,  he  joined  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company  as  assistant 
chief  engineer  and  after  eight 
years  in  that  j)osition  became  chief 
engineer  of  the  Sun  shipyard  on  its 
organization  in  191G.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers 
and  of  the  American  Society  of  Na- 
val Engineers. 


Alfred  P.  Nott,  superintendent  of 
terminals  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company,  died  February 
13  in  Wilmington,  California.  A 
Canadian  by  birth.  Mr.  Nott  has 
been  connected  with  the  transpor 
tation  industry  since  his  youth.  He 
has  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
thirty  years. 


Charles  F.  Davis,  chief  engineer 
of  the  steamship  Prince  George  of 
the  Canadian  National  Steamship 
Lines,  died  suddenly  at  Prince  Ru- 
pert Hospital  February  2.  Aged  51. 
he  had  served  with  the  Canadian 
Natio!ial  Steamships  for  twenty- 
one  vears. 


About  the  middle  of  January. 
Walt.'r  Kaestnei.  popular  customs 
inspector  at  San  Pedro,  died  sud- 
denly from  a  peculiar  "parrot  fev- 
er" contracted  in  the  line  of  his 
dutv. 


International 

HOLZAPFELS 

Compositions  and 
Marine  Paints 


blernaljond/ 


HOLZAPFEC 

Palnls 


S.  S.  "EXETER,"  ONE  OF  AMERICAN  EXPORT  LINE'S  NEW  EXPRESS  LINERS 

COATED  WITH  International  holzapfel's  compositions 

HER  DECK  HOUSES  ARE 
ALSO  PROTECTED  WITH 
WHITE  LAGOLINE.  THE 
OUTSIDE  ENAMEL  PAINT 
THAT  LASTS  9  to  1 2  MONTHS 

IntBrnational  Compositions  Company,  Inc. 

21    WEST  STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY,   N.  Y. 
C.  G.  CLINCH  &  CO.  C.  G.  CLINCH  &  CO. 

49  Drumm  St.,  San    Francisco  116  7thSt.,     San   Pedro 

MAKERS    OF    HEAVY    DUTY    MARINE    PAINTS    FOR    OVER    50    YEAR 
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Jrrry  Scnnlon  rclitisis  this  itii/tosiiif/  sum 
lattn  abttnrd  the  Piinaniii  Mnil  linir  Sunt/, 
.hut.  Tn  stnrhoanl  is  (Jhfir/ie  Tiinlitit//. 
t<ursir.  tint/  ti'/>ort  is  Jiiiins  li.  Siit/tr.  ihirf 
stttciiril  of  thi-  Sriiitii  .Intl.  Ptissrnt/irs  It, 
unit  frrjni  the  .hnerieiis  leiini  triivrl  iumftti i 
iinti  heitiine  ruisine  rousrinits  iiith  this  riif>- 
iilile  finti  vrlertm  /•itir  in  Piinnmii-Mnil 
snriii . 


(ie.)ige  Koetter,  New  York  oper- 
ating manager  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  aged  69,  died  on 
Fehru.iry  20,  after  a  succession  of 
strok-js.  Koetter  entered  the  Ham- 
burg-American service  as  third  en- 
gineer on  the  steamship  Columbia 
in  1880.  so  that  in  1929  he  celebrat- 
ed the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his 
Hapag  connection. 


PROPELLER  CLUB  NEWS  (Continued) 


Ml  February  18,  with  simple  but 
ver.\  impressive  ceremony,  the 
ashes  of  "Bob"  Roberts,  were  scat- 
tered on  San  Francisco  Bay  from 
the  deck  of  the  Red  Stack  tug  Sea 
Lion,  donated  for  the  occasion  by 
"Tom"  Crowley.  Many  outstanding 
personalities  who  have  known  and 
loved  this  genial  soul  were  gather- 
ed to  pay  their  last  respects.  Ro- 
berts for  many  years  covered  the 
waterfront  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 


iptain  Milton  E.  Reed,  U.S.N,  re- 
tired, died  recently  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  Hospital  at  San  Francisco. 
Entering  the  Navy  in  1886  he  was 
pr(>mf)ted  from  the  ranks  and  won 
a  captaincy  before  he  was  retired  in 
1925.  For  a  time  just  after  the 
World  War.  Captain  Reed  was  in- 
dustrial manager  of  Mare  Lsland 
Navy  Yard  and  later  was  with  the 
Naval  Board  of  Inspection  and  Sur- 
vey at  Washington,  I).  C.  After  his 
retiremt  nt  he  served  as  Supervisor 
of  Service  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Companj  at  Valiejo. 


Ritchii-  expects  to  have  the  big  af- 
fair scheduled  either  for  the  last  of 
March  or  early  in  April.  As  this  ad- 
vance news  goes  to  press,  the  com- 
mittee advises  that  full  details  will 
go  out  to  the  members  by  mail. 
Plenty  of  Propellers  are  overhaul- 
ing their  gear  and  making  surveys 
of  the  arcs  and  angulations.  For  in- 
stance, C.  C.  Mailory  won  $1.92 
from  Frank  Fox  at  Lakeside  last 
Sunday,  in  a  two  -  bits  a  hole 
challenge  round.  The  odd  cents, 
says  Frank,  came  when  "C.  C." 
was  jienalized  for  using  a  short 
tee  in  the  luscious  lake  course 
rough.  Witnessing  this  strict  ad- 
herence to  royal  and  ancient  rules 
were  Jim  Young  chiseling  Pete 
Jurs  to  the  extent  of  three  beans. 
Our  Operative  No.  PC  further  re- 
jiorts  that  Jim  jammed  down  a 
thirty  foot  putt  which  didn't  do 
Pete  i.ny  good.  Bill  Edwards  and 
Geort,"'  Yager  and  Bill  Empey  were 
working  out  the  wintry  kinks,  too, 
but  it  seems  they  were  playing  for 
the  true  fun  of  the  sport.  All  hands 
are  ^;lad  to  know  that  Charlie  Dun- 
canson  is  back  on  the  job  again,  so 
Golf  Chairman  "Dad"  Le  Count  may 
as  well  set  aside  a  prize  for  him 
right  now. 

—  P  C  — 

A  ba.\  water  saga  comes  of  the 
trial  trip  of  the  smart  cruiser"Tom- 
my  IJee,"  designed  for  comfort  and 
care  chasing.  The  master  and  own- 


ei-  is  Tommy  Dee,  widely  known  ty- 
coon m  refractories  and  he  took  out 
an  experienced  coterie  of  salt  wat- 
er experts  to  test  the  cruiser's  abil- 
ity to  attract  fish  in  countless 
schools. 

Thi>  bottom  of  the  trim  craft  has 
minn)ws  painted  thereon,  of  alumi- 
num hue.  and  Frank  Evers,  princi- 
pal surveyor  of  the  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping,  trolling  from  a 
cozy  wicker  chair  within  the  cabin, 
line  out  of  port  hole,  landed  the 
mightiest  fish  of  the  day — only  he 
yankt-d  off  the  mammoth  critter's 
head  in  endeavoring  to  pull  it 
through  the  port  hole! 

With  appropriate  ceremonies 
Tommy  Dee  appointed  Captain 
Stanley  Allen  as  master  of  this  lat- 
est addition  to  the  West  Coast  plea- 
sure fleet. 

Still  all  went  well  with  the  maid- 
en run  party.  Jim  Cronin,  prexy  of 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  Golden 
State,  Kenneth  Ingraham,  H.  J.  An- 
derson, and  Secretary  Stan  Allen 
didn't  have  to  miss  a  meal  because 
of  Frank  Ever's  untimely  finny 
monster  loss,  as  Hugo  Paladini  was 
on  the  job,  concocting  his  famous 
palate  appeasing  dishes. 

Skipper  Dee  is  having  his  com- 
mand's ports  made  larger — assur- 
ing safe  dockage  of  future  catches, 
and  this  burst  of  shipyard  work  is 
encouraging  news  to  the  western 
shipbuilding  industry. 
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Serving  these 
leading  Pacific  ship 

operators  with 
unfailing  reliability 


Additional  information 
from  C.  V.  LANE.  1005 
Bnlfour  Building,  San 
Frnncisco,  marine  repre- 
sentative for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Complete  stocks 
maintained  in  San 
Francisco. 


PARSONS* 

WHITE  BRASS  S.A. 


is  recognized  by  outstanding  Pacific  fleet 
owners  for  superior  qualities  which  include 
higher  wear-resistance — higher  elastic  limit 
under  pressure — higher  melting  point. 
The  best  bearing  metal  available  is  ultimately 
the  most  economical — 


Parsons^  White  "Br ass  Makes 
Bearings  that  Last! 

-main  journals — cross  head  bearings — con- 
necting rods — crank  pin  bearings — 
eccentric  straps. 


CRAMP  BRASS  &  IRON 
FOUNDRIES  CO. 

Paschall  Station  Philadelphia 


THE  S.  S.  MARIPOSA  IS  DRIVEN  BY  TWIN  SCREWS  OF  PARSONS'  MANGANESE  BRONZE 
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UNCLE  SAM  KEEPS  HIS 
WEATHER  EYE  OPEN! 


An  Unforgetable  Sight 

NOT  a  fi'w  of  thi'  sa'liiig  ship  masters  of  the  past 
j:reiieration  have  been  very  handy  with  brush  and 
pencil  and  have  preserved  for  us  their  ideas  of 
the  appearance  of  their  favorite  ships  at  sea.  For  the 
above  sketch,  showing  the  ships  Ross  Shire  and  Kent- 
mere,  we  are  indebted  to  the  pencil  of  Captain  Andrew 
Baxter,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Ross  Shire. 

It  so  happened  on  thi.>.  occasion  that  the  since 
famous  marine  artist  Charles  Robert  Patterson  was 
among  the  crew  of  the  Kentmere,  and  has  given  us  his 
reminiscences  of  the  voyage  in  an  interview  published 
some  time  back  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

"One  of  the  ships  with  which  Mr.  Patterson  was  fa- 
miliar was  the  Ross  Shire,  a  British  steel  ship.  Cap- 
tain Andrew  Baxter  was  her  captain  at  one  time,  and 
had  the  proud  distinction  of  rounding  Cape  Horn  as 
master  of  big  ships  twenty  times.  Mr.  Patterson  re- 
members the  Ross  Shire  particularly  well  because  of 
an  incident  that  happened  when  he  was  on  the  Kent- 
mere  many  years  ago. 

The  Ross  Shire  was  bound  on  the  same  trip,  but  left 
Portland  three  weeks  after  the  Kentmere.  When  the 
Kentmere  was  off  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands  as 
seamen  call  them,  she  struck  a  heavy  westerly  gale.  It 
was  blowing  hard  and  there  was  such  a  sea  runninc: 
that,  though  it  was  a  fair  wind,  the  crew  came  aft  and 
asked  the  captain  to  heave  to. 

The  next  morning  it  was  still  blowing  hard,  with  a 
clear  blue  sky,  and  at  5:30  they  put  the  ship  away  be- 
fore the  wind  again  and  started  to  make  sail.  Pretty 
soon  a  big  vessel  was  sighted  off  the  weather  quarter, 
coming  along,  a  noble  sight  in  the  morning  sun 
with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set.  She  was  a  four-masted 
bark,  square-rigged,  and.  to  give  some  idea  of  her  size, 
the  loftiest  and  therefore  the  shortest  spar  on  her,  the 
royal  yard,  was  fifty-two  feet  long.  She  went  by  the 
Kentmere  as  if  we  were  anchored. 

When  the  Kentmere  reached  Hamburg  some  days 
later  she  moored  just  astern  of  the  Ross  Shire,  with  her 
bowsprit  poked  over  Ross  Shire's  stern,  but  it  was  not 
until  many  years  later  that  Mr.  Patterson  met  Captain 
Baxter,  who  recalled  that  morning  to  him  and  remem- 
bered perfectly  passing  the  Kentmere,  but  simply  said 
that  he  wanted  to  get  to  Hamburg  under  one  hund- 
red days,  and  that  he  wa.s  driving  her.  Captain  Baxter 
was  noted  as  a  sail-carrier,  and  the  Ross  Shire  made 
that  pasage  to  Hamburg  in  ninety-six  days. 


TllR<tl'<;il  ihr  (og  romc  low. 
lone  warnini;  bla«t<<.  Si|cnal<'  of 
<iun|;<'r.  Ut-ixi  ^Ioh  uIk-ikI!  Thru 
••ii<i<i<-iil>  II  lit'iini  of  light  .  .  . 
hriitht,  powerful  and  |>«-ni-lriil- 
iiiK-  Aiifl  iiilo  plain  ^ikHi  ronit-s 
ihi-  oiillinr  of  a  fcHtTuI  tufc  <li>>- 
plavinK  lh<-  in^ifcnia  of  ihc  L'.  S. 
Knginc'«T>. 

Covcrnnient  ^perifii-ation^  lay 
(tlresst  on  ^lafj'tv  and  rfliahililv  in 
in<-rhani<'al  t-quipnicnt.  Thai  ii 
why  lh<-  "ManiloMtir"  and  many 
other  ff-ofN  l>«-lonKin(e  to  the 
^'ar  Drpartnit-nt,  Corp^i  of  En- 
f;in<-fr>.  ar«'  equipped  with 
Kohler  Eleetrie  I'lanl».  ^ 

On  pri\ate  rraft.  too  .  .  ,  on 
^teanle^^,    _>arht>.    lug-lloat^    .    .   . 

>hip»  of  e\rr>  >ize  and  ile-criplion,  Kohler  EI«Tlrir 
I'lanN  render  a  >ilal  ^e^^i^e.  The>  generale  >laniiard 
elertrir  rurreni  for  regular  and  einergenry  u«e;  to 
operate  light-,  radio  ••eniling  and  rerei\ing  equipment, 
punips  and  other  elertriral  apparatu-.  Marine  en- 
gineer- in  inaii>  roiinlrie-  appreriale  the  -afely  and 
^e^\iee  made  pt>>-ihle  h.»    the-e  eliirient  eleetrie  unit-. 

(°lip  the  eoiipon  for  further  information  about  mod- 
els de«igned  f«>r  marine  u«e.  kohler  <'o.  f'liunilpil 
187>3.  Kohler,  ^  i-.  —  .S/ti/>/<irig  Point,  Shebtitgan, 
^  i*.  —  Rrnnrhen  in  itrinri/ial  rilipf.  .  .  .  Maniif  ar- 
turers  of  Kohler  Flumbiiig  Fixtures. 

•Othrr  onrrrmm.nl^l  .«m  (.1<-|«.V  (kr  r.  K  Viir»  (W  ilvlmr  Curm ;  ft* 
hrptrlmmtt  «/  Ttnjtnrt.  Coait  iiH^ri :  Jmtttrr.  Itoktimg  fm  ptl»»mt  mmi  priMN 
r'linpi;  f>cui>  OHIrr.  air  mnil  an  rlr,  :  lulrtlm.  Brnt-lm  o/  fi^Ua  Ifava.  m»llmmtt 
patk  ifTrlcv;   .lirr^m.'fiirr*  /orrff   trrrter ;  ('•MMfrrr.  Bmttum   •/  Lt0ktk*utr: 

KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 

ELECTRIC     PLANTS 

Koiil.iR  Co..  Kohler.  Wi^rnn-in 


(;rntlr...rn:       IMr..,      .r.,.l 

n.ni.. 

A-.— 

r.l.l... 

•IrTrlblni 

Koklrr       rir^lrlr 

StFMf 

nM-t  3 

Cll, 
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Consider  F-M  Diesel  Simplicity 
when  choosing  marine  power 


You  can  expect  increased  dependability, 
lower  maintenance  expense  and  less  oper- 
ating attention  when  a  Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel  engine  powers  your  craft. 

Here's  the  reason.  The  simplicity  in  de- 
sign of  these  F-M  Diesels  reduces  mainten- 
ance to  a  minimum.  The  fewer  the  parts, 
the  less  to  get  out  of  order.  Compare  the 
two-cycle,  airless  injection  F-M  Diesel  with 
engines  of  more  complicated  design.  See 
for  yourself  how  this  simple  construction 
eliminates  a  large  number  of  moving  parts. 

For  instance,  air  inlet  and  exhaust  valves 
with  the  attendant  lay  shafts  and  cams  are 
eliminated.  The  airless  injection  of  fuel 
requires  no  complicated,  high  pressure  air 
compressors.  Because  there  are  no  com- 
plicated parts  requiring  adjustment,  atten- 
dance costs  are  at  a  minimum.  Best  of  all 
evidence  of  the  advantages  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  simplicity  is  found  in  the  operating 
records  of  thousands  of  F-M  Diesels  in 
service  on  land  and  water.  You  place 
yourself  under  no  obligation  by  inviting 


F-M  engineers  to  present  the  facts  about 
Fairbanks-Morse  two-cycle,  airless  injec- 
tion Diesel  engines  as  they  apply  to  your 
marine  power  problems.  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
interesting  literature  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  8C  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  423  East  Third  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cat.,  Spear  BC  Harrison  Sts. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  550  First  Ave.  S. 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah,   14  S.W.  Temple  St. 

Portland,  Ore.,  E.  First  &.  Taylor  Sts. 

GENEP.4L  OFFICES:   CHICAGO 
Branches  With  Service  Stations  In  Princip.il  Ports 


This  view  of  the  top  of  an  F-M  Diesel  engine  illus- 
trates the   simplicity  of  construction  resulting  from 
the  two-cycle  principle. 


Six-cylinder     Mode]     37     pump     scavenging    F-M 

Marine    Dlc,<i-I   of   the   direct    reversible   type.    Sises 

—2  50  to    1400  hp. 


FAIRBAI4KS -MORSE 

diesel  engines 
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Picture    by  cuurtcsy   tit  Matron   NaviKatii 

THE  S.S.  MATSONIA  "'  ^^^  Malson  Navigation  Company  is  arknovt  ledgrd  by  engineers  lo  have  a 
main  engine  where  herring  remelaling  has  always  been  a  source  of  great 
expense. 

THE  MATSON  ENGINEERS    have  proven  to  their  own  satisfaction  thai 

PARSONS'   WHITE    BRASS   S.  A. 

HAS  REDUCED  the  cost  of  bearing  operation  on  THE  S.S.  MATSONIA 

They  are  now  using  this  metal  on  other  vessels  of  their  fleet.  We  invite  all 
Port  Engineers  to  investigate  these  facts  and  if  they  are  trying  to  reduce 
THEIR  operating  costs  they  will  find  that  Parsons'  While  Brass  S.A.  will 
be  one  of  the  outstanding  faclcrj  in  making  such  reductions. 

CRAMP  BRASS  &  IRON 
FOUNDRIES  CO. 


M  \X    ^  ORK 

M.  L.  GcMKlinan,  Diilrict  Rrprrarnlati' 

120    Br(>adwav 
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All  these  Facilities 
for  service  to  you 


San  Pedro  Works 

LEFT:  S.  S.  City  of  Honolulu  in  the 
15,000-ton  Floating  Drydock,  San 
Pedro  Works.  This  yard  is  conven- 
ient to  all  the  shipi)ing  that  touches 
Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
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Hunter's  Point 
Works 

LEFT:  A  fair  idea  of  the  immensity 
of  the  1020-foot  Graving  Dock  at 
Hunter's  Point  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  can  be  obtained  from  this 
view  of  the  U.  S.  Airplane  Carrier 
Lexington  in  the  dock.  This  dock  is 
one  of  the  largest  Graving  Docks  in 
the  world. 


Potrero  Works 

liELOW:  Airplane  view  of  Potrero 
Woi-ks,  the  only  combination  Ship 
jard  and  Drydock  I'lant  in  the  City 
of  San  Francisco. 


BETHLEHEM 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION,  Ltd. 

General  Offices:   Bethlehem,  Pa. 

General  Sales  Offices: 

San  Francisco:  Twentieth  and  Illinois  Sts.     New  York:  25  Broadway 

District  Offices  in  Boston,  Baltimore  and  San  Pedro 


BETHLEHEM'S 
WEST  COAST 

(UNION   PLANT) 

FACILITIES 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
HARBOR 

POTRERO   WORKS 

2    Floating   Dry    Docks 

6500  and  2000  tons 

HUNTER'S    POINT 

WORKS 

2    Graving   Docks 

1020   and    750  feet 

ALAMEDA  WORKS 

Floating    Dry    Dock 

2500   tons 


LOS  ANGELES 
HARBOR 

SAN   PEPRO  WORKS 
Floating    Dry    Dock 
15,000     tons 
On    the    At  lantic    Coast, 
Bethlehem    offers    to    ship-own- 
ers   the    modern    ship-repair    fa- 
cilities   of    Simpson   Works   and 
Atlantic  Works  on  Boston  Har- 
bor,    and     of     Baltimore     Dry 
Docks     Works     and     Sparrow's 
Point    Works    on    Baltimore 
Harbor 
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Newport  News 

Delivers  New  Liner 

For  The  Great  White  Fleet 


THE  delivery  of  the  S.  S.  TALAMANCA  on  December  lath,  to  the 
UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY  adds  another  vessel  to  that  famous 
"Great  White  Fleet"  which  has  played  a  prominent  role  in  the 
trade  relationship  of  the  United  States  and  her  Caribbean  neigh- 
bors. 

In  speed,  depth  and  beam  the  TALAMANCA  exceeds  ail  other 
ships  of  the  fleet.  At  normal  service  draft  she  will  maintain  a  speed 
of  eighteen  knots. 

The  S.  S.  TALAMANCA  was  designed  especially  for  cruising  tropi" 
cal  waters. — 'for  a  company  that  has  a  motto,  "Every  passenger  a 
guest". 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company 


Newport  News,  Va. 


90  Brood  St.  New  York  City 
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Simplest  Diesel — Trunk  Piston. 


New  Busch-Sulzer  Marine  Diesel 

2130  S.H.P.  —  Trunk  Piston  —  Airless  Injection 

for  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Co.'s  M.S.  "Chippewa" 

Engine  weight  as  shown  in  photograph — 196,000  lbs. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Lo^%%^er  Cost     -     Lighter  Wei^tt     -     Smaller  Space 

No  moving  parts  above  operating  floor  level.    Pistons  (in  electric 

lighted  chambers)  constantly  under  observation  of  the  operator. 

Sizes— 1,500  to  7,500  S.H.P. 


BUSCH-SULZER  BROS.-DIESEL  ENGINE  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  U.S.A. 

Two  Rector  Street,  New  York  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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The  United  States 
in  Foreign  Trade 

ANY  of  our  keenest  luncheon  and 
.dinner  speakers  are  seizing  the  op- 
portunity offered  by  the  present  depression  to  bring 
out  panaceas  for  the  cure  of  America  (meaning  the 
United  States).  Some  of  these  worthies  advise  us  Am- 
ericans to  get  into  foreign  trade — to  increase  our  for- 
eign investments — to  cut  down  our  tariff  barriers.  Oth- 
ers, with  just  as  much  apparent  sincerity, advise  that  we 
adopt  a  policy  of  isolation  and  become  economically 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  what  has  often  been  called  the  most  intelligent 
luncheon  audience  in  America,  a  well  known  American 
educator  asks: 

"Will  world  investment  and  foreign  trade  be  Ameri- 
cp.'s  way  out?"  and  answers  himself  thus: 

"Phoenicia  tried  it,  England  has  tried  it;  and  though 
each  was  successful  for  a  long  period,  disaster  cann-  in 
the  end. 

"I  see  more  hope  for  the  concentration  of  American 
thought,  skill,  and  ingenuity  in  our  own  country,  to  de- 
velop our  own  resources." 

This  sort  of  talk  is  going  on  all  over  the  United 
States;  and  the  men  who  are  doing  it  either  are  deliber- 
ately trying  propaganda  to  achieve  some  ulterior  jiur- 
pose  or  have  given  no  thought  or  study  to  our  prisi-nt 
position  in  world  trade.  The  years  1930  and  1931  were 
quite  subnormal  in  world  trade,  and  yet  in  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  30,  1931,  the  total  volume  of  overseas 
foreign  trade  into  and  out  of  ports  of  the  United  States 
was  over  86,000,000  tons,  or  1480  pounds  per  year  for 


every  one  of  our  130,000,000  population.  There  is,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  huge  volume  of  traffic,  the  foreign  trade 
over  our  land  borders  north  and  south.  So  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  share  in  foreign  trade  of  each  of 
us — men,  women,  and  children  all  counted — is  in  a  nor- 
mal year  more  than  a  ton  of  miscellaneous  merchan- 
dise. 

The  value  of  this  huge  volume  of  goods  is.  in  a  nor- 
mal year,  approximately  nine  billions  of  dollars,  or  ap- 
pro.xiniately  seventy  dollars  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country. 

Now,  when  we  have  taken  into  consideration  the  vol- 
ume and  value  of  this  foreign  trade  of  ours  and  added 
to  that  the  staggering  total  of  our  present  investments 
in  foreign  securities,  promotion  of  foreign  trade,  and 
so  forth,  we  have  just  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  in 
our  investigation  of  the  effects  of  foreign  trade  on  our 
home  industries  and  on  our  own  personal  habits  and 
manner  of  living. 

How  long  would  the  majority  of  us  be  able  to  exist 
without  canned  food?  Without  world  trade,  there  could 
be  no  tin  cans. 

Could  the  average  family  among  us  now  exist  without 
incandescent  electric  lamps,  without  telephones,  with- 
out autos?  Without  world  trade,  all  of  these  articles 
would  be  almost  impossible  economically  for  the  aver- 
age family. 

We  could  go  on  filling  many  pages  with  instances  of 
our  dependence  on  world  trade.  Every  thinking  reader 
will  be  able  to  supply  many  from  his  own  experience. 

It  is  true  that  these  United  States  as  we  found  them 
were  probably  better  fitted  for  the  existence  of  a  free 
people,  independent  of  the  world,  than  was  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe.  But  we  have,  during  the  past  sev- 
enty-five years,  built  up  an  industrial  mechanized  civi- 
lization which  is  probably  more  dependent  on  world 
trade  than  any  of  the  civilizations  of  the  older  world. 
America's  mechanized  industry  and  the  "American 
standard  of  living"  are  interdependent  and  both  are 
dependent  on  America's  whole-hearted  participation  in 
World  Trade. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  far-sighted  statesmen  en- 
courage the  building  up  of  our  merchant  marine,  the 
expansion  of  the  banking  system  to  take  care  of  foreign 
credits,  the  development  of  our  seaports  to  handle  com- 
merce economically,  the  conservation  of  our  shipyards 
to  meet  the  future  needs  of  shipping,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  foreign  service  under  the  Department  of  C  im- 
merce. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  be  thought- 
ful on  the  subject  of  World  Trade  and  tariff  for  every- 
one of  us  has  a  verv  vital  "stake"  therein. 


Ma 


Financing 
Sea  Trips 

|N  March  1,  1932,  the  Cunard  Steam- 
_  'ship  Company,  Ltd.,  announced  the 
application  of  a  deferred  payment  plan  to  the  sale  of 
steamship  tickets  on  the  North  Atlantic.  Salient  features 
of  the  plan  are:  An  exclusive  agreement  for  financing 
arranged  between  Cunard  and  the  Morris  Plan,  whereby 
the  local  agent  assists  the  prospective  customer  in  ar- 
ranging a  loan  at  an  interest  charge  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum;  25  per  cent,  down  payment  in  cash;  a  small  pay- 
ment per  month  after  the  trip  has  been  completed  and 
suitable  life  insurance  to  protect  the  pi'incipal. 

This  plan  is  open  to  the  public  generally  but  is  primar- 
ily designed  for  "school  teachers,  educators  in  general, 
professional  people,  and  others  whose  usefulness  and 
ability  will  be  enhanced  by  foreign  travel  but  who  do 
not  find  it  convenient  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  passage  be- 
fore sailing."  Incidentally,  a  fairly  steady  income  and 
long  vacation  period  would  seem  to  be  two  essential 
elements. 

Cunard  claims,  "This  innovation  is  hailed  as  the  pan- 
acea for  ills  from  which  the  shipping  industrj-  has  been 
suffering  for  the  past  two  years"  and  that  "this  is  the 
first  time  a  large  scale  installment  financing  project 
has  been  applied  to  an  intangible." 

Unless  we  are  grossly  misinformed,  the  large  travel 
agencies  have  sold  tours  on  deferred  payment  plans  for 
some  years  past  and  particularly  to  school  teachers.  As 
examples  of  applying  "large  scale  installment  financ- 
ing to  intangibles,"  we  would  respectfully  submit  cer- 
tain American  common  stocks  in  1929,  certain  foreign 
bonds,  or  the  late  World  War. 

No  American  school  teacher  needs  to  travel  on  for- 
eign flag  vessels  in  order  to  get  his  or  her  passage  paid 
for  on  a  deferred  plan.  American  banks  will  finance 
such  trips  through  their  travel  departments  on  terms 
that  are  just  as  advantageous  as  those  offered  by  the 
Cunard-Morris  scheme. 

Assessing  Tolls 
at  Panama 

AMERICAN  shipowners  are  oppos- 
ing the  proposal  to  change  the  dual 
system  of  measurement  under  which  Panama  Canal 
Tolls  are  now  assessed  for  one  based  solely  on  Panama 
Canal  Measurement  Rules  unless  such  changes  de- 
crease i-'he  tolls  collected. 

The  following  excerpt  and  table  from  "Panama  Canal 
Record"  show  what  the  effect  of  the  proposed  change 
would  have  been  on  the  tolls  collected  in  January  and 
fully  justifies  the  stand  taken  by  the  shipowning  asso- 
ciations. 

"At  present  tolls  are  collected  at  rates  of  $1.20  per 
net  ton  for  laden  vessels  and  $0.72  per  ton  for  vessels 
in  ballast,  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  Panama  Canal 
rules  of  measurement,  with  the  provision  that  tolls 
shall  not  exceed  $1.25  per  ton,  nor  be  less  than  $0.75 
per  ton  as  determined  in  accordance  with  the  United 
States  rules  for  measurement  of  net  registered  tonnage. 

Taking  the  traffic  through  the  Canal  for  the  month 
of  January,  1932,  the  tabulation  herewith  shows  a  com- 
parison of  tolls  actually  collected  under  the  present 
method  of  assessing  tolls  with  the  tolls  that  would  have 
been  collected  on  the  basis  of  the  Panama  Canal  rules 


April 


Notiooality. 

Tolls  actually 

collected  under 

preaent  dual 

fyalem. 

TolU  that  would 
have  been  collected 
under  proposed 
rates  or  SI  laden 
and  60c  ballaat  on 
baaia  of  Panama 
Canal  net  tonnage. 

DLffeRaee, 

Pro  rau  of  tolla 

actually  collected  per 

Panama  Canal  net 

ton. 

iDcreaae. 

DecreiM. 

Laden. 

Ballaat 

B  1  \k 

I17.831.es 

■450.85!. 37 

I9.692  SO 

8.742  50 

33.966.87 

■40.827.50 

88.297.10 

2.788.75 

46.666.96 

78.238.35 

114.561.02 

103.20 

51.659  28 

807,362  10 

3.757.50 

$16,476.40 

■  482.020.00 

22.296  00 

8,188.00 

45,789.60 

■48,044.50 

103,415.20 

3,429.00 

53,031.80 

75,399.00 

125,221.40 

79.20 

53,284.00 

873.024.80 

11,355.28 

$1,042 
.883 
.883 

1.068 
.«22 
.MO 
.837 
113 
.H« 

1.038 
.862 

1.291 
.860 
.911 
.734 

10  720 

BrilMh 

531,161.63 
2,603.50 

Ij      ■  

«S4.50 

6,822.73 
7,217.00 
15,118.10 
640.25 
6,414.84 

French 

German 

""•i.m.ii 

.720 

Norw^Un 

10,666.38 

.714 

Pftna^otan 

24.66 

1.727.72 
65.662.70 

Total 

1.770.250.63 

1,914,865.90  1    149,388.33  \       4,773.13  |          .808 

.711 

Net  inereue  for  all 

144.615.22 

The  increase  on  vessels  of  United  States  registry  would  have  been  distributed  with 
respect  to  channels  of  trade  in  which  the  vessels  were  engaged  as  follows: 


United  States  intercoastal  trade. . 

United  St-itea  foreign  trade 

United  States — Canal  Zone  trade. 

Total 

'  Indicates  decrease. 


of  measurement  at  the  proposed  rates  of  $1  laden  and 
$0.60  ballast  with  no  added  charges  for  deck  loads." 

Another 
Handicap 

A  PROPOSAL  dangerous  to  the  wel- 
fare of  American  shipping  enter- 
prises is  contained  in  the  passport  fee  increase  bill 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  February 
24  and  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  present  passport  fees 
would  be  nearly  doubled,  although  the  cost  of  issuing 
the  passports  has  not  increased  one  cent.  The  object, 
therefore,  is  an  additional  tax  on  the  travelling  public. 

The  present  law  requires  a  $6  fee  for  the  original 
passport,  which  is  good  for  two  years,  and  allows  two 
renewals  of  two  years  each  with  a  fee  of  $2  for  each 
renewal.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  would  increase 
the  original  fee  to  $10  and  allow  but  one  two-year  re- 
newal, for  which  a  fee  of  $5  would  be  charged. 

Few  members  of  Congress  seem  to  realize  that  no 
longer  is  overseas  travel  merely  a  luxury  of  the  well-to- 
do.  The  bulk  of  the  travel  last  year  was  by  people  of 
modest  means.  Much  more  than  half  the  tickets  to 
Europe  were  for  accommodations  averaging  $100  or  less. 
On  all  such  tickets  there  is  already  a  revenue  tax  of 
$5  which,  added  to  the  $6  passport  fee,  amounts  to  a 
total  tax  of  11  per  cent.  The  proposed  $4  additional  only 
serves  to  increase  the  burden  and  places  one  more  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  securing  patronage  for  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  wherein  this 
bill  originated,  has  taken  the  position  that  the  increase 
proposed  will  enable  the  State  Department  to  offset  the 
entire  cost  of  maintaining  its  foreign  service  through 
the  collection  of  fees.  This,  of  course,  amounts  to  class 
taxation.  The  foreign  service  of  the  United  States  is  no 
more  maintained  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  American 
traveler  than  it  is  for  the  American  farmer,  the  Ameri- 
can banker,  or  the  American  manufacturer.  It  is  main- 
tained for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  and  as  such 
should  be  supported  by  the  whole  country. 


Motorship  North  Sta; 

Nrw;  Seattle-Built  Wooden  Vessel  of  Unique 
Design  for  Alaska  Service 


^y  Chas.  F.  A.  Mann 


WHEN  the  new  Seattle-built  motorship  North 
Star  sails  for  Alaska  sometime  this  month,  an- 
other somewhat  unique  craft  will  have  taken 
its  place  among  the  extensive  fleet  of  patrol  and  service 
ships  operated  by  the  United  States  Government  in  en- 
forcing the  various  territorial  laws  and  in  caring  for 
the  isolated  native  tribes  scattered  over  5000  miles  of 
Alaska  coastline. 

The  North  Star  was  completed  in  about  eight 
months'  time  at  a  cost  of  around  $400,000.  She  carries 
the  Department  of  Interior  Flag  in  the  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  North  Star  replaces  the 
historic  schooner  Boxer.  (It  is  worthy  of  note  that  with 
the  passing  of  the  cutter  Bear  and  the  schooner  Boxer, 
the  United  States  Government  has  turned  to  diesel  pow- 
er 100  per  cent,  for  its  larger  ships  in  the  Alaska  ser- 
vices.) 

The  motorship  North  Star  has  the  following  principal 
characteristics: 


Length  over-all 

2250" 

Length  between  perp. 

2100" 

Beam  molded 

41 '0" 

Beam  over  guards 

420" 

Depth  molded 

216" 

Load  draft 

18'6" 

Horsepower 

1500 

Cargo  capacity,  tons 

1250 

W.  C.  Nickum,  designer  of 
motorship   North  Star. 


The  North  Star  was  designed  by  W.  C.  Nickum,  naval 
architect  of  Seattle,  and  staff,  whose  long  experience 
with  nearly  one  hundred  important  steel  and  wooden 
ocean-going  craft  of  many  types  has  enabled  them  to 
produce  a  vessel  of  unusual  strength  and  capacity  at 
low  over-all  cost.  Mr.  Nickum  was  construction  man- 
ager at  the  big  Todd  plant  at  Tacoma  during  the  build- 
ing of  the  United  States  cruisers  Omaha,  Milwaukee, 
and  Cincinnati  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Steamship 
Lines  steamer  Bienville,  and  has  many  government 
ships  to  his  credit. 

North  Star  is  a  heavy-duty,  three-island  type  wooden 
ship,  with  unusually  heavy  framing  and  sheathing  to 
withstand  ice  pressure  and  a  cut-away  bow  designed  to 
ride  over  ice  and  smash  it  with  the  ship's  weight.  A 
unique  departure  in  wood  ship  design  is  noted  in  the 
cruiser  type  stern  on  this  vessel,  one  of  the  very  few  so 
designed. 

Framing  is  made  up  of  double  12.\22-inch  flitches, 
spaced  30  inches  on  centers,  thus  giving  but  6  inches 
of  space  between  frames.  She  has:  8' -inch  bilge  tim- 
bers; 5-inch  floor  timbers  below  and  6-inch  floor  tim- 
bers above  tween  deck  level;  and  a  heavy  inside  sheath- 
ing, all  of  clear  Douglas  fir.  The  outside  planking  is 


Two  interestitiK  views  of  the  molorship  North   Star  taken  .ii    the  time  of   her  launching. 

The  illiutration  above  shows  the  bow  cut  away  for  ice  navi>;.ition.  At  the  right  is  shown 

the  nealK    molded  cruiser  type   »t«rn,  a  very   unusual   fcimre   in   wood   construction. 
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PLANS  OF  NORTH  STAR 
At  left,  general  arrangement  plans  of  the  main  and 
superstructure  deck  showing  the  accommodation  ar- 
rangement for  passengers  and  crew,  the  arrangement 
of  deck  machinery  and  steering  gear,  and  the  generous 
provision  of  hatchways.  Above,  arrangement  of  machin- 
ery  and  tanks  in  the  engine  room  space.  Below,  section 
of  vessel  in  way  of  engine  room  space. 


412-inch  clear  fir  with  11,2-inch  extra  ironback  sheath- 
ing above  and  below  the  water  line.  Keel  timber  is  a 
piece  12x20  inches  with  two  main  keelsons  18x20 
inches;  4  sister  keelsons  18x20  inches;  and  2  outer 
sister  side-keelsons  18x20  inches.  She  is  very  heavily 
cross-braced  at  deck  levels. 

Her  lay-out  permits  very  large  cargo  holds  fore  and 
aft  of  the  center  island.  Refrigerated  cargo  is  carried 
aft,  and  alongside  the  engine  room  tween  decks  and  the 
cargo  space  forward  is  one  large  hold.  She  is  divided 
into  five  water-tight  compartments  by  four  heavy  wood- 
en bulkheads  which  are  of  very  heavy  construction.  Ap- 
proximately 1,100,000  feet  of  lumber  and  over  400,000 
pounds  of  iron  and  steel  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  this  hull. 

Machinery 

The  main  engine  is  of  the  latest  type  Mcintosh  &  Sey- 
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niDur.  fully  reversible,  mechanical  injection,  4-cycle, 
trunk  piston  marine  diesel  engine,  with  ten  cylindtrs 
and  developing  1500  horsepower  at  about  220  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Bore  and  stroke  are  20  and  24  inches, 
respectively.  This  engine  was  supplied  by  E.  V.  Winter, 
Pacific  Coast  Representative  of  Mcintosh  &  Seymour. 
The  contract  calls  for  a  fuel  consumption  of  not  over 
0.45  pound  of  fuel  per  horsepower  hour  under  normal 
operating  conditions.  The  ship  framing  in  way  of  en- 
gine room  floors  is  built  in  solidly  with  no  space  be- 
tween frames,  and  the  engine  is  carried  on  special  cast 
iron  longitudinal  girders  bedded  solidly  on  long  clear 
Douglas  fir  timbers  of  great  size  and  strength. 

This  engine  is  directly  connected  to  the  propeller 
shaft  with  the  thrust  bearing  installed  at  the  after  end 
of  the  engine.  There  are  two  intermediate  bearings  and 
two  intermediate  lengths  of  shaft  between  the  thrust 
bearing  and  the  stern  tube.  A  Coolidge  3-bladed  bronze 
propeller  is  fitted,  9  feet  I'j  inches  diameter,  and  7 
feet  pitch.  Designed  speed  is  12' i'  to  13  knots  on  trial 
running  light  or  11  knots  sea  speed  fully  loaded. 

North  Star  will  carry  1800  barrels  of  fuel  oil  in  eight 
tanks,  enough  for  about  48  days  or  for  a  cruising  ra- 
dius of  12,500  miles.  Two  De  Laval  oil  purifiers  are  in- 
stalled, one  for  fuel  oil,  the  other  for  lubricating  oil. 

For  auxiliary  power  and  lighting,  there  are  two  gen- 
erating sets,  each  consisting  of  a  4-cylinder,  4-cycle,  At- 
las-Imperial 110-horsepower  diesel  engine  direct-con- 
nected to  a  75-kilowatt,  220  volt,  direct-current  Gen- 
eral-Electric generator. 

Pumping  equipment  consists  of  the  following: 

1  Centrifugal  200  G.P.M.,    230-ft.    head    1750    R.P.M. 

pump,  driven  by  24-H.P.  motor; 

2  Centrifugal  bilge  pumps,  450  G.P.M.  at  20-ft.  head, 

each  driven  by  a  7' j-H.P.  motoi'; 
1  Centrifugal  circulating  water  pump,  500  G.P.M. ,  driv- 
en by  a  10  H.P.  motor; 
1   Lubricating  oil   200   G.P.M.  Viking   rotary   pressure 
pump,  70  lbs.  pressure,  driven  by  a  15-horsepower 
motor; 
1  Viking  rotaiy  sump  pump; 
1  Viking  oil  transfer  pump. 

All  of  these  pumps  were  supplied  through  the  Seattle 
office  of  the  De  Laval  Pacific  Company  and  were  in- 
stalled by  the  Markey  Machinery  Company  of  Seattle. 
The  motors  are  all  General-Electric. 

An  Ingersoll-Rand  vertical  2-stage  air  compressor, 
capable  of  delivering  40  cubic  feet  per  minute  at  350 
pounds  pressure  and  driven  by  a  10-horsepower  Gener- 
al-Electric motor,  takes  care  of  starting  and  maneuver- 
ing air.  Another  of  approximately  one-half  that  capa- 
city is  installed  for  emergencies. 

Two  cold  storage  compartments  are  served  by  the  10- 
ton  York  ammonia  system  unit.  One  chamber,  a  quick- 
freezing  room,  is  very  heavily  insulated  with  cork  and 
is  cooled  by  3500  feet  of  wrought-iron  brine  circulating 
pipe.  A  larger  chamber,  served  by  1400  feet  of  wrought- 
iron  brine  circulating  pipe,  is  insulated  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  30  degrees.  This  room  is  especially  de- 
signed for  the  transport  of  frozen  reindeer  meat  and 
will  take  care  of  many  hundreds  of  carcasses.  A  special 
system  is  installed  to  take  care  of  the  ship's  stores  and 
a  cool  room.  Each  of  these  takes  65  feet  of  brine  piping 
and  both  are  served  by  one  •■'4-ton  capacity  York  unit 
driven  by  a  l'l;-horsepower  motor. 

For  circulating  fresh  and  salt  water  there  are  two 
independent  automatic  systems,  each  having  large  re- 
serve capacity  tanks  and  each  operated  by  a  pump  driv- 
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en  by  a  '•j-horsepower  motor.  This  equipment  was  sup- 
plied by  A.  H.  Cox  and  Company  of  Seattle. 

Deck  machinery  and  steering  gear  were  supplied  by 
Allan  Cunningham  of  Seattle  and  are  all  driven  by  Gen- 
eral-Electric motors.  This  equipment  includes:  4  cargo 
winches,  each  driven  by  a  15-horsepower  motor;  a  dock- 
ing capstan,  driven  by  a  10  horsepower  motor;  an 
anchor  windlass,  driven  by  a  25-hor8epower  motor;  and 
an  electro-hydraulic  steering  gear,  driven  by  a  10- 
horsepower  motor. 

Navigation  and  Safety 

North  Star  has  to  be  handled  with  ea.se  and  prompt- 
ness in  many  difficult  channels  and  on  one  of  the  fog- 
giest coasts  in  the  world.  For  maneuvering  and  naviga- 
tion she  is  equipped  with  all  of  the  devices  that  long 
experience  on  the  Alaska  coast  has  proved  necessary. 
She  has  an  Oertz  patent  stream-line  rudder  for  steer- 
ing efficiency;  a  Cunningham  helm  angle  indicator;  a 
Cunningham  electric  telemotor;  a  latest  type  Kolster 
radio  compass;  a  Cunningham  pneumatic  whistle.  She 
carries  five  anchors,  ranging  in  weight  from  504  to  4000 
pounds  and  ample  provision  of  anchor  chain  cable  fur- 
nished by  the  Seattle  Chain  Company. 

For  safety.  North  Star  carries  four  steel  lifeboats, 
20  feet  by  6  feet  9  inches  by  2  feet  7  inches,  built  by  the 
Tregoning  Boat  Works  of  Seattle,  and  for  service  she 
carries  a  tender  27  feet  by  8  feet  by  3  feet,  driven  by  a 
3-cylinder,  30-horsepower  Regal  gasoline  engine,  and 
a  lighter  30  feet  by  14  feet  by  3  feet  4  inches. 

The  fire  hazard  is  minimized  by  a  Lux  carbon  dioxide 
fire  extinguishing  installation  covering  the  engine  room 
and  hold  and  by  a  fire  detection  and  alarm  system 
covering  all  strategic  points  with  indicator  in  the  pilot 
house. 

A  500-watt  Mackay  Radio  wireless  transmitting  and 
receiving  set  keeps  the  ship  in  touch  with  shore  stations 
at  all  times. 

Passenger  Accommodations 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  plans  published  herewith, 
the  bedrooms  and  public  rooms  for  passengers  are 
grouped  on  A  Deck,  with  the  exception  of  the  dining 
room,  which,  with  the  galley,  is  on  B  Deck.  There  are 
14  large  bedrooms,  each  arranged  for  two  passengers. 
Spring  beds,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  heavily  car- 
peted floors,  good  ventilation,  steam  heat,  all  combine 
to  make  these  rooms  very  comfortable.  Public  rooms  in- 
clude a  lounge  and  an  observation  room,  comfortably 
furnished  and  equipped  with  facilities  for  reading, 
writing,  card  games,  and  other  pleasant  ways  of  pass- 
ing away  time  on  a  long  sea  voyage. 

Officers'  quarters  are  unusually  spacious  and  com- 
fortable for  a  ship  of  this  size.  Provision  is  made  for 
berthing  a  crew  of  28  in  the  forecastle  and  for  housing 
20  steerage  passengers  in  the  poop. 

The  North  Star  was  built  at  the  Ballard  yard  of  the 
Berg  Shipbuilding  Company,  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Captain  S.T.L.  Whitlam,  who  will  be  her  skip- 
per when  she  sails  for  the  North ;  J.  R.  Ummel,  manager 
of  the  Seattle  district  office  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  and  H.  C.  Hanson,  acting  consultant  for  the 
builder.  Mr.  Hanson  is  a  well  known  Northwest  design- 
er of  many  successful  Alaska  commercial  and  fishing 
craft.  Machinery  installation  was  supervised  by  Her- 
man Sanwick,  who  will  be  her  chief  engineer.  Hanson 
and  Rowland.  Inc.,  of  Tacoma  handled  the  financing 
of  the  ship  and  all  bonds  and  insurance  for  the  builders. 


European  Gateways  for 

Pacific  Coast  Exports 


A  Series  of  Sketches  Covering  Continental  European  Ports 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  Services  Based  on  Those  Ports 


L  Bremen  and  the  North  German  Lloyd 


N  an  afternoon  in  the  early  summer 
some  time  in  the  Sixth  Century,  a 
boatload  of  Wend  fisher  folk,  seek- 
ing refuge  from  the  pirates  of  the 
North  Sea,  rowed  up  the  Weser 
River.  There,  on  a  point,  the  helms- 
man saw  a  wild  hen  sitting  on  a 
nest  of  eggs.  Taking  this  for  an 
omen  of  security,  he  steered  the 
boat  inshore  and  there  was  founded  the  fishing  village 
of  Bremen.  In  787  A.D.  this  village  was  chosen  by  the 
great  Charlemagne  as  a  suitable  site  on  which  to  build 
an  outpost  against  Saxon  raids.  The  important  career 
of  the  city  and  port  began  in  A.D.  933,  when  Adaldag 
was  appointed  archbishop  and  later  Count  of  Bremen. 
Having  to  be  absent  from  the  city  for  long  periods  on 
business  of  church  and  empire,  Adaldag  ruled  through 
a  deputy  and  through  a  Senate  elected  by  the  guilds. 
Through  his  influence  he  obtain- 
ed for  Bremen :  The  right  to  hold  an 
annual  market  fair;  the  building  of 
a  city  wall ;  great  improvements  of 
the  port;  advantageous  commercial 
treaties  with  her  neighbors.  In 
short,  Adaldag  set  Bremen  on  her 
way  to  commercial  success. 

The  Senate  of  Bremen,  thus 
started,  kept  the  upbuilding  of  Bre- 
men's commerce  as  practically 
its  sole  object  through  all  the 
troublesome  times  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  empire  and  the  religious 
wars  of  the  Reformation.  Thus  the 


Senate,  in  1195,  took  over  from  count  and  archbis- 
hop the  regulation  of  commei'ce  and  ships'  dues;  in  1221 
forced  the  count  to  take  down  the  chain  he  had  set 
across  the  river  to  detain  ships ;  in  1228  forced  the 
count  to  stop  taxing  goods  transiting  the  city  in  bond; 
in  1252  took  over  the  right  to  formulate  all  commercial 
treaties;  in  1250  joined  the  Hanseatic  League. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Burgomaster  Schmidt,  seeing 
Bremen  about  to  be  cut  off  from  the  sea  due  to  the 
political  upheavals  at  the  close  of  Napoleon's  career, 
which  threw  both  banks  of  the  Weser  River  north  of 
Bremen  to  hereditaiy  enemies  of  that  city,  made  a 
secret  bargain  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  (one  of 
these  enemies),  whereby  the  city  came  into  possession 
of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  estuary  of  the  Weser  at  a  very 
suitable  location  for  a  deep  seaport.  Here  has  been 
built  up  during  the  past  one  hundred  years  the  City 


Above,  the  old  Port  of  Bremen  on  the 
Weser  from  an  ancient  print,  depicting 
the  city's  river  front  as  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century. 

At  the  left,  one  of  the  busy  cargo  ship 
bases  in  the  modern  Port  of  Bremen. 
A  striking  illustration  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  single-minded  citi- 
zen's fighting  against  great  odds. 
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North  Grrman  Lloyd  steamer  Witell  loading  California  products  at 
the  California  State   Produce   Terminal,  San   Francisco. 

and  Port  of  Bremerhaven  with  facilities  suitable  for  the 
largest  ships  afloat.  This  is  now  the  home  port  of  the 
great  North  German  Lloyd  liners  Bremen  and  Europa. 

Today  Bremen  claims  first  place  amonfj  continental 
European  ports  in  cotton  imports,  and  is  well  up  to- 
wards the  top  in  imports  of  wool,  tobacco,  coffee,  K'ain, 
rice,  fruit,  and  lumber.  Her  exports  are  chiefly  high 
class  industrial  products,  metal  ware,  and  machinery. 
Both  at  Bremen  and  at  Bremerhaven  the  equipment  and 
systems  developed  to  handle  these  commodities  with 
speed,  safety,  and  economy  are  unsurpassed  among 
world  ports.  Bremen  is  fifty  miles  up  the  Weser  from 
Bremerhaven,  but  the  river  channel  has  been  so  deve- 
loped that  ocean  steamers  of  today  are  able  to  navigate 
up  to  Bremen  easily  at  one  tide,  while  Bremerhaven  is 
accessible  at  any  stage  of  the  tide  to  the  largest  e.\pres8 
liners  afloat. 

The  administration  of  the  port,  the  upkeep  and  con- 
struction of  docks,  is  under  the  Deputation  for  Harbors 
and  Railways  of  the  State  of  Bremen.  The  operation 
of  the  port  is  under  joint  private  and  state  control.  The 
port  boasts:  278  electric  quay  cranes  of  1  to  10  tons 


capacity,  many  of  them  spanning  four  waterside  tracks; 
27  miles  of  quays;  180  miles  of  railway  trackage  on  the 
(|uays;  437,000  square  vards  of  floor  space  in  quay 
sheds;  479,000  square  yards  of  floor  space  in  ware- 
houses; 21  warehouse  cranes;  120  warehouse  elevators 
and  winches;  a  grain  transshipping  plant  with  a  capa- 
city to  unload  vessels  at  700  tons  an  hour;  a  potash 
depot  that  loads  vessels  from  river  barges  at  the  rate 
of  5000  tons  a  day. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  now 
celebrating  its  seventy-fifth  year  in  business,  is  the 
chief  link  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Bremen,  main- 
taining a  regular,  dependable  service  between  Puget 
Sound,  Columbia  River,  and  California  ports  and  Ant- 
werp, Bremen,  Hamburg.  Principal  commodities  east- 
bound  are  cedar  logs,  Douglas  fir,  lumber  products, 
fresh  and  dried  apples,  citrus  fruits,  dried  prunes, 
canned  fruits,  canned  salmon,  and  many  other  food 
products.  Westbound  come  manufactured  articles. 
Vessels  on  this  line  carry  refrigerated  cargo  and  ac- 
commodate a  limited  number  of  first-cla.ss  passengers. 

North  German  Lloyd,  established  February  20,  1857, 
has  in  its  seventy-five  years  carried  12,263,112  passen- 
gers; seen  its  own  fleet  grow  from  a  combined  sail  and 
steam  vessel  of  about  5000  tons  gross  to  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  9.59,317;  captured  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the 
North  Atlantic  in  1898  and  held  it  until  1907;  recaptur- 
ed it  in  1929  and  still  holds  it.  In  1914  this  company 
had  982,000  gross  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  world- 
wide services.  The  war  reduced  this  total  to  .57,000 
tons  with  no  single  vessel  over  1000  tons.  Today, 
therefore,  the  North  German  Lloyd  is  in  a  ver>-  enviable 
position  with  a  fleet  that  is,  on  the  average,  more  nearly 
100  per  cent,  modern  than  any  other  of  the  world's  large 
merchant  fleets. 

This  fleet,  radiating  from  Bremen  as  a  home  base, 
carries  the  key  and  anchor  symbol  into  the  ports  of  five 
continents  on  a  world-wide  network  of  trade  routes.  At 
the  top  of  the  fleet  are  the  two  transatlantic  super- 
liners  Europa  and  Bremen,  two  fastest  merchant  ships 
afloat,  and  throughout  the  fleet  on  bridge  and  in  engine 
room  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the  organization  are  s.vm- 
bolized  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  slogan,  "Nothing 
Succeeds  Like  Express." 


National  Foreign  Trade  Council  will   hold  its  annual 
Convention  for  1932  at  Honolulu — May  4,  5.  and  6. 


North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Este  of 
the  direct  Pacific  Coast-European  serv- 
ice of  the  North  German  Lloyd  un- 
loading P.icific  Coast  products  at 
Bremen.  Note  the  grouping  of  cranes 
working  on  a  single  hatch,  both  to 
quay  and  to  lighters. 


San  Francisco  Bay 

Preparing  for  New 
Commerce 


II.  ^ort  of  Oakland 


UNDER  the  intelligent  supervision  of  its  active 
and  enthusiastic  Board  of  Port  Commissioners, 
the  Port  of  Oakland  is  not  only  furnishing  ship- 
pers vfc'ith  ample  fire-proof,  modern  facilities  for  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  cargoes  and  furnishing 
steamship  operators  with  adequate  docking  space  but 
is  also  actively  going  out  to  sell  these  advantages  to 
both  shipper  and  ship  operator.  This  Board  consists  of 
five  men;  namely,  Ralph  T.  Fisher,  president;  R.  A. 
Leet,  vice-president;  Leroy  R.  Goodrich;  Dr.  George  C. 
Pardee;  and  B.  H.  Pendleton. 

Charged  with  the  job  of  building  an  adequate  port 
for  Oakland  and  voted  a  bond  issue  of  ten  million  dol- 
lars to  meet  costs,  the  Board  sought  for  a  man  to  put 
in  charge  of  this  work  and  selected  G.  B.  Hegardt  who 
had  built  up  a  wonderful  port  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Mr. 
Hegardt,  assuming  the  office  of  port  manager  and  chief 
engineer,  brought  with  him  from  Portland  a  large  part 
of  the  engineering  organization  that  he  had  used  there, 
including  A.  H.  Abel,  whom  he  appointed  assistant  port 
manager  and  assistant  chief  engineer. 

With  characteristic  energy,  Chief  Engineer  Hegardt 
laid  out  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the  inner,  middle, 
outer  and  north  harbors  of  Oakland  and  began  work  on 
this  development  in  conference  with  the  shippers  who 
were  expected  to  use  the  developed  terminals,  in  several 
cases  actually  building  the  facilities  to  suit  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  these  shippers.  This  policy  led  to  the  de- 
sign of  very  spacious,  modern,  fire-proof  and  perman- 
ent docks,  piers,  and  pier  sheds,  which  are  a  credit  to 
the  City  of  Oakland  and  a  great  asset  to  the  commerce 
of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  Port  Commission  of  Oakland  now  owns: — Mod- 
ern docks  and  quays  having  10,425  linear  feet  of  berth- 
ing space;  modern  pier  sheds  having  591,620  square 
feet  of  floor  area;  warehouses  having  646,220  square 
feet  of  floor  area ;  a  fine  yacht  harbor  with  capacity  for 
seventy  yachts;  the  municipal  airport  with  modern 
buildings,  including  an  administration  building,  five 
large  hangars,  and  a  fine  hotel  and  restaurant.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  active  waterfront  properties,  Oakland, 
through  its  Port  Commission,  holds  title  to  enormous 
unleased  tidal  flat  areas  both  submerged  and  reclaim- 
ed which  are  capable  of  easy  development  for  future  en- 
largement of  her  scope  as  a  port  so  as  to  give  her  at 
reasonable  cost  many  times  her  present  facilities. 

There  are  also  many  privately  owned  commercial  and 
special  purpose  wharves  on  Oakland's  waterfront. 
Roughly,  these  facilities  would  aggregate: — 20,000  feet 
berthing  space,  and  sheds  with  a  floor  area  of  200,000 


The  bird's-eye   view   of  the   Port   of  Oakland  inland   waterway  ter- 
minal on  Oakland's  inner  harbor. 


square  feet.  On  the  leased  reclaimed  lands  adjoining 
some  of  the  privately  operated  terminals  there  is  much 
opportunity  for  further  improvements. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Port  of  Oakland  there  are 
located  two  major  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  plants 
and  many  boat  yards.  These  establishments  operate 
twelve  floating  docks  and  marine  railways,  with  an  ag- 
gregate lifting  capacity  of  56,000  tons,  and  with  one 
floating  dock  capable  of  lifting  15,000  tons. 

Oakland  is  served  on  the  land  side  by  three  trans- 
continental railways — Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Western  Pacific.  By  means  of  these  railroads,  a  splen- 
did system  of  concrete  highways,  and  by  bay  and  river 
routes  it  enjoys  close  and  economical  transport  rela- 
tions with  its  central  California  hinterland.  Four  pas- 
senger ferry  lines,  two  vehicular  ferry  lines,  three 
freight  car  ferries,  and  a  number  of  transbay  barge 
services  connect  Oakland's  waterfront  with  frequent 
and  dependable  service  to  and  from  the  waterfront  of 
San  Francisco. 

Oakland's  Port  Commission  has  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  $10,000,000  still  available,  its  present  facili- 
ties are  on  a  comfortable  self-supporting  basis,  its  cred- 
it is  good  when  more  funds  for  large  improvements  are 
deemed  necessary.  Thus  the  Port  of  Oakland,  situated 
on  the  easterly  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  facing 
the  Golden  Gate,  looks  forward  to  an  ever  enlarging 
commerce  on  the  Pacific,  confident  that  she  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  ships  of  the  future  with  adequate  port 
facilities. 


Trade  Convention 


United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  hold  its  an- 
nual Convention  in  San  Francisco,  May  17  to  20. 
Speakers  to  include  such  national  figures  as  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Owen  D.  Young,  Charles  H.  Dawes,  and 
James  A.  Farrell. 


Il 


American  Trade  on  the  Pacific 

Some  Notes  on  the  Volume  and  Importance  of  the  Overseas  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  Countries  Bordering  the  Pacific  ^asin 


KEEPING  step  with  world-wide  trends,  the  nations 
bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean,  including  ourselves, 
are  all  busy  building  high  tariffs  for  revenue  and 
for  protection  of  home  industries.  Unfortunately,  in 
many  cases  these  measures  fail  to  supply  the  revenues 
expected  and  fall  far  short  of  providingprotection, while 
they  actually  interpose  such  barriers  in  the  stream  of 
international  commerce  as  to  greatly  retard  the  free 
flow  of  that  stream  and  make  almost  impossible  the 
establishment  of  any  international  balance  of  trade. 

This  high  tariff  trend,  aided  by  military  activities  of 
Japan  in  the  Shanghai  area  and  in  Manchuria,  has  had 
a  decided  dampening  effect  on  trade  in  the  Pacific 
area.  In  these  days  of  depression,  the  decrease  in  for- 
eign trading  activities  is  much  more  acutely  felt  than 
would  be  the  case  in  normal  periods  of  domestic  trade. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  San  Francisco,  roused  to 
action  by  this  acute  pressure,  has  declared  for  a  new 
and  enlightened  tariff  policy;  and  other  chambei's  are 
advocating  the  same  idea. 

San  Francisco  Chamber's  declaration  of  Tariff  Policy 
has  been  widely  circulated  but  is  worth  while  repeating 
here.  It  reads : 

"We  believe  that  the  principle  of  protectionism  judi- 
ciously and  scientifically  applied  is  sound,  but  that 
when  carried  to  the  point  reached  by  our  recent  tariff 
acts,  it  restricts  foreign  trade  and  adversely  affects 
prosperity.  Those  concerned  with  the  problems  of  our 
international  economic  relations  are  convinced  that  our 


tariff  policy  since  the  war  is  inconsistent  with  our  new 
position  as  the  leading  industrial,  financial,  and  com- 
mercial nation  of  the  world.  As  we  have  restricted  im- 
ports we  have  curtailed  exports  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  agriculture,  our  mass  production  industries,  and  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Foreign  markets  are  neces- 
sary as  an  outlet  for  our  growing  surpluses.  Interest  on 
our  foreign  investments  and  war  debts  cannot  be  paid 
if  we  proscribe  imports.  We  must  accept  the  implica- 
tions of  our  creditor  position  and  the  logic  of  our  indus- 
trial advance.  San  Francisco  is  a  great  port  and  de- 
pends for  its  well  being  on  commerce.  We  believe  our 
hopes  for  the  development  of  Pacific  trade  and  ship- 
ping and  San  Francisco's  harbor  will  not  be  realized 
under  our  present  high  tariff  policy.  Our  members  en- 
gaged in  export  business  are  finding  increasing  dif- 
ficulty in  negotiating  business  abroad  because  of  the 
retaliation  of  foreign  governments  to  our  own  high 
rates.  Our  steamship  lines  are  suffering  loss  of  busi- 
ness. Because  the  revival  of  our  foreign  trade  depends 
on  the  liberalization  of  the  commercial  policy  of  our 
customer  countries  as  well  as  our  own,  we  urge  upon 
Congress  the  establishment  of  machinery  for  recipro- 
cal concessions  in  tariff  rates  in  the  interest  of  the  re- 
vival and  upbuilding  of  our  foreign  commerce." 

This  declaration  places  the  responsibility  squarely 
up  to  Congress.  We,  through  our  Congress,  have  start- 
ed the  nations  of  the  world  on  a  policy  of  exclusion, 
protection,   high  barriers   against  international   trade. 


An   interesting   diagranunatic 

map    showing    the     flow    of 

traffic    through    the    Panama 

Canal. 
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WORLD  TREND  ^l'' FULL- CARGO   FREIGHT   RATES 
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Tliis  graph  shows  world  trends.    With  minor  differences,  the  Pacific 
freight   rates  would  follow   the  same   curve. 

Wt",  therefore,  (aKain  through  our  Congress)  should 
start  the  world  into  a  sane  reconsideration  of  this  pol- 
icy and  make  our  aim  the  sane  encouragement  of  all 
legitimate  international  commerce. 

Other  disturbing  factors  in  the  Pacific  Area  are  con- 
tinued depression  of  Japanese  and  British  currency  and 
low  silver,  which  greatly  depreciate  the  purchasing 
power  of  oriental  markets  for  American  products. 

Total  tonnage  of  goods  loaded  and  discharged  for 
overseas  tradt  at  ports  in  this  area  show  considerable 
decline  in  1931  as  compared  with  1930,  and  the  latter 
year  was  considerably  below  normal.  In  Japan,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  a  decline  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  total; 
and  this  was  made  up  of  a  loss  of  23  per  cent,  in  ex- 
ports and  13  per  cent,  in  imports.  Australia's  overseas 
total  had  declined  only  5  per  cent.,  and  that  on  the 
rather  remarkable  showing  that  her  exports  had  in- 
creased 25  per  cent,  and  her  imports  decreased  26  per 
cent.  Panama  Canal  Traffic  decreased  17.8  per  cent, 
and  Suez  decreased  10.7  per  cent.  During  this  twelve- 
month period,  American  overseas  tonnage  declined 
nearly  20  per  cent.  (.All  figures  upon  which  these  per- 
centages are  calculated  exclude  petroleum  in  bulk.) 

Including  the  West  Coasts  of  the  two  Americas,  the 
Pacific  Area  overseas  tonnage  into  and  out  of  ports  of 
the  United  States  in  direct  trade  during  the  fiscal  year 


ending  June  30,  1931  approximated  16,000,000  tons. 
During  June  1931  the  total  moved  into  and  out  of  Am- 
erican ports  to  and  from  this  area  was  1,253,000  tons, 
of  which  American  vessels  carried  352,000  tons.  British 
vessels  29-1,000  tons,  and  vessels  of  other  flags  607,000 
tons.  In  other  words,  foreign  flag  vessels  carried  ap- 
proximately 72  per  cent,  of  this  tonnage  and  American 
vessels  28  per  cent.  These  figures  are  compiled  from  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Bureau  of 
Research.  The  total  movement  of  overseas  tonnage  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  June,  1931,  was  6.- 
854,000  long  tons,  of  which  2,525,000  tons  moved  in 
American  flag  bottoms  and  4,329,000  tons  moved  in  for- 
eign flag  vessels,  a  ratio  of  over  62  per  cent,  in  foreign 
ships  and  less  than  32  per  cent,  in  American  ships. 

These  figures  ought  to  teach  us  that  we  should  wake 
up  and  work  more  energetically  to  keep  our  place  on 
the  sea.  The  Pacific  Ocean  Area  is  to  be  the  arena  of 
the  world's  great  future  progress  in  trade.  The  United 
States,  on  her  Pacific  Coast,  has  strategic  entrance  to 
this  arena  and  should  do  her  utmost  to  make  that  en- 
trance as  useful  as  possible.  United  States  holds  also 
the  great  "Crossroads  of  the  Pacific"  at  Honolulu, 
which  both  from  a  commercial  and  a  naval  point  of 
view  gives  her  immense  advantage  in  building  up  pres- 
tige in  the  Pacific.  United  States  has  molded  the  Philip- 
pines into  a  great  source  of  trade  and  is  building  there 
a  strong,  freedom-loving  race,  who,  whether  indepen- 
dent or  an  integral  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  will  al- 
ways look  to  America  for  inspiration  and  leadership. 
These  are  all  great  advantages. 

We  have  the  friendship  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
nations  that  rim  the  Pacific  to  a  much  higher  degree 
than  we  have  that  of  the  other  half  of  the  world.  We 
need  their  products;  they  need  ours.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  in  American  shipping  and  foreign  trading 
services  on  the  Pacific  during  the  past  ten  years — 
greater  perhaps  than  during  any  decade  of  the  past. 
Apparently  there  is  room  for  even  greater  progress  in 
the  future. 

It  is  significant  that  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  is  to  be  held  this  year  in  Honolulu.  Let  us 
hope  that  American  Foreign  Traders  at  this  meeting 
will  let  their  "vexed  and  tired"  eyes  feast  on  "the  wide- 
ness  of  the  sea"  and  that  they  may  become  inspired  to 
greater  heights  of  leadership  and  clearer  calls  for  ser- 
vice. 


The   new   Dollar  LiniT   Prt-udtnl    iloovtr.    Ilir   priM-nt   <Jii(>-l>uilding  progrjiii   in   the   L'niird  Sialri  i<   brgrlv   loinposrd    of    ihip«   of   this 
character  for   P.icific   service,   indicating  the   confidence   of   Anjcrican  shipowners   in    the   future    of   oversea*   crjde   on    the    Pacific   Ocean. 


Italian  Super-Liners 

Italy  Makes  Bid  for  Transatlantic  Supremacy  with  Two  ^o,ooo-Ton 
Liners  of  Unusual  Design 

%  R.  C.  W.  Courtney 


THE  distinction  of  commissioning  the  largest  and 
fastest  ships  of  the  present  year  will  fall  to  Italy 
where  the  luxury  liners  Rex  and  Conte  di  Savoia 
are  now  completing  afloat  preparatory  to  entering  the 
New  York-Genoa  express  service  during  the  forthcom- 
ing summer.  The  construction  and  operation  of  these 
ambitious  vessels  have  been  made  possible  by  state  sub- 
sidies issued  through  the  medium  of  the  Italian  Naval 
Credit  Institution,  but  it  is  fully  anticipated  that  they 
will  considerably  develop  the  passenger  traffic  from 
America  direct  to  Southern  Europe,  especially  as  the 
crossing  will  be  reduced  to  seven  days.  The  ships  were 
originally  to  have  been  managed  by  the  Navigazione 
Generale  Italiana  and  the  Lloyd  Sabaudo,  but  will  be 
now  operated  in  connection  with  the  new  L'Atlantica 
combine  which  has  been  formed  under  a  centralization 
scheme  embodying  the  principal  Italian  shipping  com- 
panies. 

The  Rex  will  be  slightly  larger  than  her  consort,  with 
an  approximate  gross  tonnage  of  50,000  as  against 
48,000,  the  principal  dimensions  being  880  feet  over- 
all length,  834  feet  between  perpendiculars,  with  an  ex- 
treme breadth  and  depth  to  the  upper  deck  of  102  feet 
and  120  feet.  The  builders  are  the  Ansaldo  Company  of 
Genoa-Sestri,  who  have  in  the  past  built  many  of  the 
principal  Italian  liners  and  warships;  and  the  work  of 
bringing  the  hull  structure  to  the  launching  stage  on 
July  30  last  was  accomplished  in  14  months.  The  gen- 
eral design  incorpoi-ates  a  raked  stem  terminating  in  a 
bulbous  bow  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
quite  so  pronounced  as  in  the  Bremen  and  Europa.  The 
stern  is  of  the  counter  type,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  Mauretania  and  the  German  prewar  express 
transatlantic  liners,  with  an  underwater  rudder  of 
Oertz  pattern.  There  will  be  eleven  decks  in  all,  whilst 
the  hull  is  subdivided  into  fifteen  water-tight  compart- 
ments and  it  is  stated  that  the  ship  will  remain  afloat 
with  any  three  open  to  the  sea.  In  addition,  the  double 
skin  system  of  construction  has  been  adopted  for  a  dis- 
tance of  443  feet  in  the  region  of  the  machinery  spaces 
with  a  view  to  still  further  minimizing  the  risk  of  flood- 
ing. Accommodation  is  being  provided  for  400  de  luxe 
passengers,  250  first  class,  300  second,  400  tourists,  and 
900  third  class  passengers,  in  addition  to  a  crew  of  900. 
Outstanding  features  will  be  the  incorporation  of  a 
theatre  available  to  all  classes  and  two  open  air  swim- 
ming baths  located  on  the  sun  deck,  one  of  which  will 
be  for  second  class  passengers.  The  quadruple  screw 
propelling  machinery  has  been  constructed  by  the  ship- 
builders and  comprises  four  independent  sets  of  single 
reduction  geared  turbines  of  the  high  pressure,  high 
temperature  type  taking  steam  from  14  oil-fired  water- 
tube  boilers  and  together  developing  from  100,000  to 
120,000  shaft  horsepower  for  a  service  speed  of  not 
less  than  27  knots.  All  the  auxiliaries  are  in  duplicate, 
so  that  a  complete  breakdown  will  be  next  to  impos- 
sible; and  the  lifesaving  equipment  includes  twenty 
large  lifeboats  each  carrying  145  persons. 


The  Conte  di  Savoia  has  been  built  at  the  San  Marco 
establishment,  Trieste,  of  the  Cantieri  Riuniti  dell  Ad- 
riatico,  where  the  construction  has  also  been  effected 
with  great  rapidity  as  the  keel  plates  were  laid  in  Oc- 
tober 1930  and  the  ship  was  launched  in  just  over 
twelvemonths  later.  In  this  case  the  length  is  811  feet 
over-all,  the  molded  breadth  95  feet  10  inches,  and 
mean  draft  30  feet  6  inches.  The  bow  is  also  designed 
with  a  bulb  at  the  forefoot  and  a  rounded  plate  stem; 
but  the  stern  is  distinctly  of  the  cruiser  pattern  with 
an  exceptionally  fine  water-line.  The  vessel  has  been 
built  to  the  highest  classification  of  Lloyds  Register 
and  complies  with  the  U.S.A.  legislation  in  regard  to 
passenger  carrying  ships  as  well  as  the  regulations  of 
the  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  (1929). 
There  are  ten  decks  and  a  sun  deck,  and  subdivision  is 
again  on  an  extensive  scale,  with  a  double  hull  and 
longitudinal  bulkheads  in  way  of  the  machinery  and 
amidship  spaces.  Three  classes  of  passengers  are  to  be 
carried,  the  total  being  2300  which,  with  a  crew  of 
about  700,  will  bring  the  full  ship's  complement  to 
3000.  The  first  and  second  class  public  rooms,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dining  saloons,  are  located  on  the  boat 
and  promenade  decks,  a  noteworthy  feature  being  the 
Great  Hall  measuring  117  feet  by  65  feet  and  having  a 
minimum,  headroom  of  24  feet.  Extensive  provision 
stores  and  baggage  rooms  are  arranged  together  with 
a  garage  accommodating  30  automobiles  which  are 
loaded  through  large  gangway  doors  in  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  Two  motor  lifeboats  and  22  craft  equipped  with 
hand  propelling  gear  will  be  carried,  each  having  a 
seating  capacity  for  138  persons,  and  launching  will 
be  effected  by  Welin-MacLachlan  and  Libani  types  of 
davit. 

The  power  plant  is  to  consist  of  four  sets  of  Parsons 
type  three-casing  single-reduction  geared  turbines  ar- 
ranged in  two  compartments,  and  ten  large  Yarrow- 
type  high-pressure  boilers  with  superheat  will  supply 
steam.  There  are  three  boiler  rooms  and  three  cylindri- 
cal boilers  are  also  provided  for  delivering  steam  to 
auxiliary  machinery  used  in  connection  with  the  main 
installation.  The  total  power  will  be  in  the  region  of 
120,000  shaft  horsepower  which  approximates  to  that 
of  the  Rex,  and  whilst  the  service  speed  is  also  stated 
to  be  27  knots  there  is  every  indication  that  this  figure 
will  be  considerably  exceeded.  Electric  power  to  the  to- 
tal of  5300  kilowatts  is  supplied  by  two  diesel-driven 
generators,  four  turbo-generators  and  several  smaller 
sets,  the  engines  of  the  first  mentioned  having  been 
supplied  by  Burmeister  &  Wain.  All  the  deck  machinery 
is  actuated  by  electricity  together  with  the  accommoda- 
tion heating  plant  and  the  various  hotel  services.  A 
noteworthy  part  of  the  equipment  is  the  installation  of 
three  Sperry  gyro-stabilizers  with  a  view  to  minimizing 
rolling  action.  These  have  been  constructed  by  Vickers- 
Armstrongs  and  are  located  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
ship  at  about  sea  level  and  comprise  the  largest  ap- 
paratus of  this  type  so  far  fitted  in  a  ship.  Each  unit 
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weJKhs  200  tons  and  is  composed  of  a  560  horse[«)\ver 
alternatinK-current  motor  actuating  a  rotating  element 
of  about  100  tons  in  weight  at  a  normal  speed  of  800 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  diameter  of  each  rotor  be- 
ing 13  feet. 

Co8uiich  Motor  Liners 
Brief  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  two  high 
class  diesel-driven  Cosulich  liners  Ne|>tunia  and  Eri- 
dania  which  are  being  built  at  the  Cantieri  Riuniti  for 
the  Trieste  South  American  trade.  These  ships,  al- 
though of  smaller  dimensions;  namely,  570  feet  by  75 
feet  6  inches  by  45  feet  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  about 
20,000,  are  nevertheless  of  considerable  interest,  as 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  White  Star  Georgie  they 
are  the  largest  and  fastest  motor  vessels  now  under 
construction.  The  general  arrangement  will  be  on  some- 
what similar  lines  to  the  well  known  Vulcania  and  Sat- 
urnia,  with  a  lofty  but  compact  superstructure  amid- 
ships, upright  masts,  and  a  single  e.xhaust  stack  of 
large  dimensions.  The  bow   is  of  the   j)late  type  with 


considerable  forward  rake  and  terminates  in  a  bulbous 
forefoot.  The  propelling  plant  of  the  Neptunia  is  un- 
orthodox as  it  consists  of  a  quadruple  screw  arrange- 
ment of  Sulzer  type  single-acting  diesels  collectively 
developing  20,000  brake  horsepower  for  19  knots,  two 
of  which  have  eight  and  the  others  nine  cylinders,  the 
bore  and  stroke  in  each  case  being  680  and  1200  mili- 
meters,  whilst  in  type  they  will  be  similar  to  the  power 
units  of  the  express  motorship  Victoria.  Complt'ti<»n  is 
due  to  be  effected  in  September  next,  and  the  P>idani)» 
will  follow  in  the  early  spring  of  1933.  The  machinery 
in  the  later  case  will  comprise  four  Fiat  single  acting 
two-cycle  engines  each  having  eight  cylinders  750  mili- 
meters  diameter  with  1000  milimeter  stroke  and  to- 
gether developing  19,000  brake  horsepower  at  125  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  Accommodation  is  to  be  provided 
for  1550  passengers  in  three  classes,  the  majority  being 
in  the  third  class,  where  the  public  rooms  will  include 
a  lounge,  smoking  room,  and  music  saloon,  together 
with  a  swimming  pool  and  separate  promenade  deck. 


League  of  Nations'  Survey 

Phases  of  World  Depression  with  Respect  to  Ocean  Shipping 
^y  Francis  M.  Mansfield 


TREATING  of  trade  relations  in  the  Pacific,  the 
League  of  Nations,  with  the  collaboration  of  nine- 
teen international  research  organizations,  of 
which  the  United  States  Committee  on  Recent  Econ- 
omic Changes  and  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce took  part,  has  issued  a  voluminous  report  deal- 
ing with  the  World  Economic  Depression. 

It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  first  reflexes  of  the 
recent  years  violent  disturbances  in  production  and 
prices  were  to  be  observed  in  international  trade — 
ergo,  shipping. 

The  index  numbers  of  ocean  freight  rates  as  quoted 
from  (1)  the  Economist,  (2)  the  Statist,  and  (3)  the 
Staistcihes  Reichsamt  are  as  follows,  taking  the  base 
of  100  as  of  1913. 

(1)         (2)         (3) 

1927  110         119         106 

1928  99         110         102 

1929  97         106         109 

1930  79  82  92 
1931,  January  to  April            81           85  88 

Despite  the  variance  of  the  three  authorities  quoted. 
the  slump  in  these  index  numbers  may  be  considered  a 
first  hand  indication  of  the  advance  of  world  depres- 
sion, as  dependable  at  least  as  that  usual  yard-.Uick 
of  measurement,  the  consumption  of  electrical  power. 

Shipping  rates  ever  since  the  war  have  tended  tu  de- 
cline and  have  been  relatively  low  as  compared  with 
other  world  prices.  The  fact  that  even  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1929  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  world  tonnage  was 
laid  up  indicated  that  a  considerable  surplus  existed. 
This  has  tended  to  restrict  the  revenues  of  important 
'companies  while  lesser  tramp  traffic  suffered  even 
more. 

In  1931  twenty-five  countries  representing  99  per 
cent,  of  European  commerce  found  the  ocean  canying 
trade  had  fallen  with  respect  to  the  same  period  in 
1929,  29  per  cent,  for  imports  and  28  per  cent.  f<)r  ex- 
ports. That  of  North  America,  Canada  and  the  I'tiitcd 


States,  actually  fell  off  48  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. United  States  trade  with  Australia  fell  but 
10  per  cent.,  and  that  with  .Japan  23  per  cent. 

The  value  of  international  trade  had  increased  from 
$33,150,000,000  in  1925  to  $35,343,000,000  in  1929.  then 
began  the  drop  and  likewise  its  volume,  which  brought 
a  lag  in  shipping  rates  based  upon  the  inexorable  law 
of  supply  and  demand  for  cargo  si)ace. 

Factors  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  freight  avail- 
able in  the  Pacific  area  are:  Chile's  exports  falling 
from  1929  to  1930  by  42.1  per  cent.,  those  of  Japan  31.9 
per  cent.,  and  Australia  26.3  per  cent.  The  depreciation 
of  the  Chinese  tael — silver  as  compared  with  gold — 
brought  about  a  sluggish  movement  in  Chinese  trade 
which  today  stands  at  but  2.5  per  cent,  of  total  world 
trade.  From  the  vague  figures  available,  according  to 
League  statisticians,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  im- 
ports or  exports  has  declined  the  more.  In  any  case  the 
figures  applying  to  China  trade  have  altered  in  veiy 
much  the  same  way  as  those  of  other  countries  depend- 
ing upon  primary  products.  The  exports  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  to  China  have  fallen  off  in  much  the 
same  proportion  as  those  to  other  countries,  while  the 
decrease  in  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  China 
were  considerably  greater.  British  India's  trade  with 
China  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  depreciation 
of  silver. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  downward  tendency  of  ship- 
ping rates  has  been  affected  by  the  fact  that  shipbuild- 
ing was  continued  on  a  large  scale  up  to  1930.  though 
it  fell  off  during  that  year.  Total  world  tonnage  exceed- 
ed 70.000.000  tons  in  June.  1931.  or  3.000.000  more  tons 
than  in  June.  1929.  In  1913  it  was  about  47.000.000  tons. 

The  League  report  states  that  shipbuilding,  referring 
to  vessels  under  construction,  in  the  second  ijuarter  of 
1931.  was  346.000  tons  less  than  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1930.  For  Great  Britain  this  was  207.000  tons  less, 
for  the  United  States  31,000  tons  more,  for  Germany 
38.000  tons  more,  and  for  Italy  16.000  tons  more. 


Unfair  Competition 

To  the  Merchant  Marine 

oArmy  and  Nary  Transport  Services  and  Panama  Rail  Road  Steamship  Line  Take 
Business  from  American  Privately  Owned  Lines 

%  H.  B.  Walker,  President 

American  Steamship  Owners'  Association 


IN  times  of  peace  no  nation  other  than  the  United 
States  transports  its  men  and  supplies  for  military 
stations  outside  its  borders  on  government  transports. 
It  is  admitted  that  when  the  Transport  Services  of  our 
Army  and  Navy  were  started  there  was  not  the  frequen- 
cy of  service  which  private  lines  maintain  to-day  and  in 
many  cases  there  was  no  service  at  all  to  points  where 
the  Army  and  Navy  desired  to  convey  their  men  and 
supplies.  This  condition  no  longer  exists,  and  lack  or  in- 
frequency  of  service  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  reason  for 
their  continuance.  The  transports  are  now  in  the  main 
operating  to  Panama,  Corinto,  Honolulu, Manila, Shang- 
hai, Japan,  and  Porto  Rico  from  the  selected  ports  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts. 

Between  these  overseas  ports  and  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  there  is  a  far  greater  frequency  of  sail- 
ings maintained  by  private  lines  than  the  transports 
can  supply.  These  lines  are  entirely  able  to  take  care 
of  the  transportation  needs  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments at  a  cost  substantially  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  transports. 

The  government,  through  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion and  reconditioning  of  the  ships  of  many  of  these 
private  lines,  has  a  direct  financial  interest  in  them, 
and  the  continued  operation  of  the  transports  deprives 
these  lines  of  a  considerable  volume  of  freight  which, 
if  they  were  permitted  to  carry,  would  assist  materially 
in  supporting  them  and  in  making  it  possible  to  repay 
these  loans. 

Cost  of  Transport  Operation 

The  Army  alone  has  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
$4,400,000  for  the  operation  of  the  Army  transports. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  cost  of  operation  of 
ships  know  that  this  amount  is  far  less  than  the  actual 
cost.  These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  a  charge 
for  depreciation,  insurance,  or  interest,  and  we  believe 
there  are  handling  charges  which  rightly  belong  tc 
operating  costs  that  are  not  included.  From  the  best 
information  which  we  are  able  to  obtain,  if  the  trans- 
portation of  the  personnel  of  the  Army  and  their  sup- 
plies were  turned  over  to  the  private  lines,  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  million 
dollars  annually  in  addition  to  a  better  and  more  fre- 
quent service. 

There  is  also  the  indirect  aid  which  would  accrue, 
and  this  is  also  true  with  respect  to  naval  supplies,  of 
an  increased  purchasing  market.  Private  lines  not  only 
operate  their  vessels  from  the  American  ports  from 
which  the  Army  and  Navy  transports  operate,  but  from 


a  great  many  other  ports.  If  their  freight  was  to  be 
handled  by  the  private  lines,  a  great  many  more  sup- 
pliers in  the  United  States  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  bid,  knowing  that  they  would  not  be  barred  because 
of  higher  inland  freight  rates  than  other  competing 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  enjoy.  Shippers  in  the 
Middle  West  would  have  an  opportunity  of  bidding  and 
shipping  via  the  most  economical  route,  where  now  if 
they  bid  they  are  compelled  to  ship  to  the  ports  from 
which  the  Army  and  Navy  transports  depart,  and  fig- 
ure in  their  bid  the  cost  of  the  inland  transportation. 
This  factor  frequently  precludes  the  possibility  of  their 
being  successful  because  of  the  fact  that  the  location  of 
some  of  their  competitors  is  such  that  they  enjoy  a  low- 
er freight  rate  to  the  port  of  egress.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  manufacturer  or  supplier  it  would,  there- 
fore, put  all  on  a  basis  as  nearly  equal  as  their  location 
to  the  various  ports  will  permit. 

Panama  Railroad  Line 

With  respect  to  the  Panama  Rail  Road  Steamship 
Line,  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  a  real  need  for  the 
service  it  rendered  at  the  time  of  its  commencement. 
This  service  to-day  is  operated  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate lines  without  the  slightest  justification.  They  not 
only  carry  government  freight  but  furnish  very  viru- 
lent competition  for  the  carriage  of  private  freight.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  line  not  only  engages  in  the  trans- 
portation business  between  the  Panama  Canal  and  New 
York,  but  until  recently  operated  a  service  down  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America,  and  since  its  withdrawal 
has  placed  the  boats  in  the  trade  between  the  Canal, 
Haiti,  and  New  York.  There  is  no  fair  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  ports  of  Haiti  ports  of  call  as  there  is  now  and 
has  been  for  some  time  a  service  between  New  York  and 
Haiti  which  has  been  able  to  fully  take  cai'e  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  trade.  The  fact  that  the  Panama  Rail 
Road  Steamship  Company  is  accepting  freight  for  these 
ports,  makes  only  more  difficult  the  opei'ation  of  the 
privately-owned  line  in  this  trade. 

This  statement  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  the 
business  carried  on  by  the  Panama  Rail  Road  Steam- 
ship Line  to  the  Canal  Zone.  In  normal  times  there  is 
in  addition  to  the  lines  regularly  serving  the  Canal 
Zone  practically  an  intercoastal  sailing  a  day  from  New 
York  and  numerous  sailings  to  and  from  other  ports. 
These  services  are  more  than  ample  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  Canal  in  so  far  as  transportation  is  con- 
cerned. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Panama  Rail  Road 
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Steamshii.'  Liiu-  hire  agiiiii  does  iu»t  confine  its  activi- 
ties to  the  canyinK  of  government  freight  but  extends 
its  activities  to  competition  with  the  regularly  estiib- 
lished  lines  for  commercial  freight.  To  show  to  what 
an  extent  this  is  true  I  quote  from  a  statement  showing 
the  freight  tonnage  carried  to  and  from  various  jwrts 
by  the  Panama  Rail  Road  Steamship  Line  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  "JO,  1931 : 

"Fifty  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five  tons  of 
government  freight  were  transported  to  Cristobal  from 
New  York  as  against  22.31)9  tons  of  commercial  freight. 
To  Panama  848  tons  of  government  freight  were  car- 
ried, as  against  11,747  tons  of  commercial  freight. 
There  was  no  government  freight  to  Central  America 
but  there  were  4638  tons  of  commercial  freight. To  Haiti 
there  were  777  tons  of  government  freight,  as  against 
12,803  tons  of  commercial  freight.  The  Panama  Rail 
Road  Steamship  Line  also  transported  12.092  tons  of 
commercial  freight  for  Southern  Pacific  port.-*,  as 
against  no  government  freight  for  these  ports.  The  to- 
tal southbound  movement  of  government  freight  equal- 
ed 60,530  tons  and  produced  $404,225.22  in  revenue,  as 


against  a  total  southbound  movement  of  63,679  tons  of 
commercial  freight  producing  $479,729.95  in  revenue. 
Northbound  there  was  a  total  movement  of  795  tons  of 
government  freight  producing  $9,689.23  in  revenue,  as 
against  a  total  northbound  movement  of  38,460  tons  of 
commercial  freight  producing  revenue  amounting  to 
$287,794.97.  The  total  movement,  both  north  and  south- 
bound, for  the  year  equa'ed  163,463  tons,  of  which  pri- 
vate freight  totaled  102,139  tons  and  government 
freight  61,.325  tons,  the  total  freight  revenue  being  $1,- 
181,439.37.  of  which  commercial  cargo  paid  $767,524.92 
and  government  cargo  $413,914.45." 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  show  very 
definitely,  in  my  opinion,  that  not  only  is  there  no  real 
value  to  the  government  in  a  continuance  of  this  ser- 
vice but  that  it  constitutes  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
private  lines  operating  in  this  trade.  This  line  is  being 
operated  at  a  loss  to  the  government  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  economy  should  be  discontinued,  together  with 
the  Army  and  Navy  Transport  Services,  without  delay. 
[Abstract  of  Address  before  the  Fifth  Na- 
tional Conference  on  the  Merchant  Marine.] 


Accident  Prevention  at  Pacific  Coast  Docks 

Some  Safety  Records  for  ig^o  and  igp 


Ox  the  Pacific  Coa.st  in  1330  and  1931  some  real 
accident  prevention  records  were  reported  to  the 
Accident  Prevention  Department  maintained 
jointly  by  the  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association, 
the  Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
the  San  Francisco  Waterfront  Employers'  Union.  These 
records  are  published  here  with  the  permission  of  each 
company. 

A. — Company  Records — Stevedoring 

1.  During  1930  all  companies  operating  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  as  a  group  averaged  about  6000  man- 
hours  per  lost-time  injury.  For  every  million  tons  of 
cargo  stevedored,  80  longshoremen  received  lost-time 
injuries. 

2.  In  1930  the  best  reported  company  frequency  rate 
for  stevedoring  was  Matson  Navigation  Company, 
Crockett  Division;  E.  Anderson,  superintendent.  He 
had  a  rate  of  28,000  man-hours  for  each  lost-time  acci- 
dent. During  the  year,  he  had  9  perfect  no-accident 
months  with  one  period  of  90  days  and  another  of  120 
days  without  injuries  to  any  member  of  the  three 
gangs,  totaling  40  men. 

3.  In  1931,  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  San 
Francisco  Operations,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company,  San  Francisco  Operations,  seem  to  have  tied 
for  first  honors  for  a  continuous  period,  with  a  rate  of 
50,000  man-hours  per  lost-time  injury.  The  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  of  San  Francisco  has  one  gang 
that  has  worked  27  months  without  a  lost-time  injury, 
the  total  man-hours  exceeding  60.000.  Another  Kang 
has  a  record  of  18  months,  or  40,000  hours. 

4.  The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company,  San  P'ran- 
cisco  Bay  Stevedoring  Operations,  in  one  continuous 
period  in  1931.  obtained  a  rate  of  40.000  succe.ssive 
man-hours  per  lost-time  injury.  This  company,  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  has  been  a  consistent  leader  in  ac- 
cident prevention  rates. 

5.  The  California  Stevedore  &  Ballast  Company  of 
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Table  showing  record  of  stevedoring  gang  leaders  in 
"No  Injury"  periods. 

San  Francisco  has  one  group  of  three  gangs  (total  54 
men)  that  have  worked  100,000  man-hours  without 
lost-time  for  any  man  on  account  of  injury  and  are  still 
going  strong. 

6.  The  Metropolitan  Stevedoring  Company  of  Los 
Angeles  also  has  a  group  of  three  perfect  gangs,  total- 
ing 30  men  that  have  worked  47,000  continuous  hours 
without  an  injury  causing  lost  time. 

B. — Gang  Leaders 
Eight  gang  leaders  have  worked  the  entire  year  of 
1931  without  lost-time  injuries  to  any  member  of  their 
gangs.  Some  of  them,  as  shown  in   the  table,  started 
their  no-lost-time  periods  prior  to  1931. 

C. — Overhauling  Ships 

An  outstanding  record  in  the  overhauling  ol  .ships 
was  attained  in  1931  by  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company,  A.  Hansen,  general  foreman.  His  aver- 
age was  26.000  man  hours  per  lost-time  injury.  In  1927 
the  company's  average  was  4800  man-hours  per  lost- 
time  injurj*. 


Pumps  for  Marine  Service 

%  I.  W.  Jackman,*  O.  H.  Dorer,  H.  M.  Chase** 
Part  III— General  Characteristics  of  Reciprocating  and  Rotary  Pumps 


PRESENT  marine  steam  engineering  practice  tends 
definitely  toward  increased  operating  economy  by 
the  use  of  higher  steam  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures, by  refinement  in  the  design  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment, and  by  the  salvage  of  heat  units  formerly  wasted. 
Pump  builders  have  found  it  necessary  to  redesign 
their  direct-acting  steam  pumps  for  higher  pressures 
and  temperatures,  to  obtain  increased  efficiency,  de- 
creased weight,  and  smaller  space  requirements,  and 
to  produce  new  designs  of  efficient  motor-driven  posi- 
tive displacement  pumps  where  neither  the  direct-act- 
ing steam  pump  nor  the  centrifugal  can  be  utilized  to 
advantage. 

Steam  Pumps. — Steam  pumps  are  direct  acting,  gen- 
erally of  vertical  type,as  this  permits  alongstrokepump 
which  requires  but  small  floor  space.  The  conservation 
of  the  exhaust  steam  and  the  return  of  the  condensate 
to  the  boiler  requires  that  the  exhaust  be  free  from  oil 
contamination,  and  therefore  steam  pumps  are  gener- 
ally required  to  operate  without  lubrication  in  the  steam 
cylinders.  For  such  an  operating  condition,  the  sim- 
plex pump  is  better  suited  than  the  duplex  pump.  The 
vertical  type  also  has  preference,  as  the  weight  of  the 
pistons  is  not  carried  by  the  bore  of  the  cylinders.  The 
simplex  pump  has  a  further  advantage  over  the  duplex 
in  that  normally  it  runs  a  greater  percentage  of  its 
designed  stroke,  resulting  in  smaller  cylinder  clearance 
and  proportionate  saving  in  steam  consumption.  For 
severe  suction  conditions,  where  there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  pump  temporarily  losing  its  supply,  or  for  high  tem- 
perature liquids  with  the  possibility  of  vaporization, 
the  simplex  pump — due  to  its  positively  controlled 
length  of  stroke — will  more  readily  regain  its  suction 
than  the  duplex  pump.  For  some  services  where  it  is  es- 
sential to  keep  the  discharge  flow  and  pressure  as 
steady  as  possible,  the  duplex  pump  is  to  be  preferred, 
since  the  overlapping  strokes  of  the  two  sides  elim- 
inate the  slight  drop  in  flow  and  pressure  that  occurs 
when  the  simplex  pump  reverses. 

Pumps  with  cast  iron  steam  cylinders  are  available 
up  to  450  pounds  steam  pressure.  The  higher  pressures 
and  temperatures,  which  future  requirements  seem  to 
indicate,  call  for  a  material  of  higher  strength  and  less 
growth  than  ordinary  cast  iron.  Sound  steel  castings, 
free  from  porosity,  are  difficult  to  obtain  at  this  time 
in  the  complicated  sections  required  for  steam  cylin- 
ders. Furthermore,  the  steel  casting  does  not  offer  a 
good  wearing  surface  for  pistons  and  valves.  Special 
alloy  close-grained  irons,  of  low  creep  factor  and  high 
strength  at  high  temperature,  are  best  suited  to  this 
service.  As  a  result  of  extended  research  and  experi- 
ment, castings  are  available  in  mixtures  showing  a  ten- 
sile strength  as  high  as  50.000  pounds  per  square  inch 
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•Manager,  Marine  Sales,  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corp. 
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Flow  curves  of  duplex   and  triplex  pumps.   Distances  measured   on 

vertical  lines   represent   velocities  and   delivery.  Distances   measured 

on    horizontal    lines    represent    intervals    of    time.    Total    length    of 

curves  represents  time  taken  up  by  one  revolution. 

at  a  temperature  of  700  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Valves 
and  valve  faces  of  nitralloy  steel  have  shown  the  possi- 
bilities of  greatly  reducing  the  wear  and  corrosion  of 
these  parts. 

In  the  liquid  end,  valves  and  seats  of  stainless  steel 
forgings  give  longer  life  and  freedom  from  corrosion. 
Cylinder  linings  of  centrifugally  cast  monel  metal  or  of 
nitralloy  steel  or  of  chromium  plated  steel  may  be  used 
to  give  a  greatly  extended  length  of  service. 

Reciprocating  Power  Pumps. — In  small  and  medium 
capacities  and  at  any  pressure,  motor-driven  reciprocat- 
ing power  pumps  offer  the  highest  efficiencies.  They 
will  give  efficiencies  from  75  per  cent,  for  a  15-horse- 
power  unit  up  to  90  per  cent,  for  a  150-horsepower  unit. 

These  pumps  are  generally  either  horizontal  duplex 
or  vertical  triplex.  The  vertical  triplex  pump  is  to  be 
preferred  on  account  of  smaller  floor  space  and  less  ex- 
pensive foundation  and  for  its  more  uniform  flow  char- 
acteristic. For  shipboard  service,  the  power  pump  is 
generally  limited  to  a  stroke  of  12  inches;  otherwise  its 
space  requirement  is  excessive  in  the  horizontal  mach- 
ine, and  the  weight  and  height  of  the  vertical  machine 
are  excessive.  The  gradual  increase  and  decrease  in 
piston  speed  and  in  flow  through  the  valves  permit 
easier  seating  of  the  valves  than  in  the  case  of  the 
abrupt  change  encountered  in  the  direct-acting  steam 
pump.  Speeds  are  largely  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
the  service  and  under  some  conditions  may  go  to  100 
revolutions  per  minute,  possibly  higher  in  the  verj' 
small  sizes.  The  outside  packed  plunger  type  allows 
ready  access  to  the  packing,  thus  reducing  slippage  and 
wear  of  linings.  The  development  of  totally  enclosed 
power  ends  carrying  superimposed  motors  with  com- 
plete lubricating  systems  for  bearings  and  gears  insures 
clean  and  quiet  operation  and  minimum  space  require- 
ments. 

In  the  selection  of  a  pump  for  a  definite  service,  all 
of  the  foregoing  general  points  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 


Some  New  Materials  in  Shipbuilding 

(Concludrd) 

%  William  E.  Blewett,  Jr.* 

Assistant  to  the  l^resident,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company 


THE  developments  in  bathroom  fixtures  are  well 
worth  notin)?,  for  beyond  a  doubt  the  decoration  of 
the  bathroom  is  now  being  given  more  thought 
than  ever  before.  Today,  color  in  plumbing  fixtures 
which  was  rejected  twenty  years  ago  is  received  with 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  modern  bathroom  the  wall  tile  and  fixtures 
must  constitute  a  simple  color  scheme,  for  it  is  then  not 
only  more  livable  but  more  distinguished.  Such  a 
scheme  is  usually  accomplished  by  having  two  lesser 
colors  combined  with  one  dominating  color,  but  to  ob- 
tain the  proper  matching  of  the  colors  is  quite  a  prob- 
lem. 

The  wall  tile  is  a  different  material  from  the  enamel- 
ed iron  or  the  vitreous  china  of  the  fixtures,  and  the 
processes  used  in  firing  these  substances  vary  mater- 
ially. Color  in  tile,  vitreous  china,  and  enamel  is  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  metallic  pigments,  but  as  color  it- 
self has  no  substance  it  cannot  be  used  without  regard 
for  the  material  of  which  it  becomes  a  part.  The  char- 
acter and  texture  of  the  material  have  much  to  do  with 
determining  the  value  of  color,  and  it  is  a  fallacy  to  at- 
tempt to  perfectly  match  colors  in  unlike  materials. 
Therefore,  the  color  scheme  must  be  such  that  a  per- 
fect match  in  the  color  of  the  wall  tile,  the  vitreous 
china  soap  dish,  and  the  enameled  iron  bathtub  is  not 
required. 

Considerable  advancement  has  been  made  in  bath- 
room fittings  not  only  in  the  design  but  particularly  in 
the  finish.  The  nickel  or  white  metal  finish  is  rapidly 
being  replaced  by  the  much  more  durable  and  lasting 
chromium  plate.  Faucets,  escutcheons,  and  handles  may 
be  obtained  in  designs  in  keeping  with  the  china  and 
enameled  fixtures,  but,  being  of  entirely  different  ma- 
terial, the  problem  of  selection  is  not  so  difficult. 

For  toilets,  showers,  and  baths  there  is  a  material 
made  from  melted  rock,  the  basic  ingredients  being  sil- 
ica, sand,  sodium,  calcium,  and  alumina.  These  rock  in- 
gredients are  fused  at  2600  degrees  Fahrenheit,  which 
produces  a  natural  fire  polished  vitreous  product  cjuite 
adaptable  to  many  uses  in  the  marine  field,  especially 
for  wainscoting,  partitions,  trim  around  lavatories, 
etc.,  in  these  spaces.  It  is  impervious  to  stains  and  all 
acids  except  hydrofluoric,  will  not  craze  or  discolor, 
and  is  not  affected  by  warmth,  moisture,  or  salt  iiir.  It 
is  made  in  either  tile  pattern  sheets  or  in  plain  slabs, 
and  is  available  in  seven  basic  colors — white,  ivory, 
black,  blue,  gray,  apple  green,  and  olive  green.  Many 
combinations  are  to  be  had  from  these  seven  basic  co- 
lors for  decorated  caps  and  borders.  There  are  five 
kinds  of  surface  texture — flame  glaze,  matte,  emboss- 
ed, polychrome,  and  Tiffany  faience.  Before  erecting 
this  material,  all  bulkheads  are  given  a  coat  of  bitu- 
mastic  solution,  and  it  is  then  installed  either  by  means 
of  screws  and  porcelain  or  metal  rosettes  or  by  plastic 
cement. 

•Paper   rcid   before  the   Society   of   Naval   Architects   and   .M.irinc 
Engineers  at  New  York,  November  20th,  19JI. 


A  whalini;  scene  etched  on  stainless  steel.  This  illustration  is  typical 
of  many  decorative  effects  obtainable  by  the  use  of  me:al  panels. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  this  material  is  used  as 
trim  around  the  lavatories  on  the  two  new  Dollar  Line 
vessels,  steamship  President  Hoover  and  President  Coo- 
lidge. 

Swimming-Pool  Tile 

Now  that  outdoor  swimming  pools  are  becoming  the 
vogue,  it  is  important  that  particular  attention  be  paid 
to  the  tile  construction.  The  durability  of  any  tile  when 
exposed  to  freezing  weather  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  installation,  but  some  tiles  are  better  constructed 
for  exposure  to  water  and  moisture  than  others. 

Glazed  tile  with  a  porous  white  body  should  particu- 
larly be  avoided. and  an  unglazed  mosaic  or  vitreous  tile 
should  be  used  instead.  The  vitreous  tile  will  absorb 
only  about  2  per  cent,  moisture,  against  6  to  10  per  cent, 
for  glazed  wall  tile.  If  a  glazed  tile  is  desired,  some 
manufacturers  are  able  to  furnish  a  colored  vitreous 
tile  with  a  glazed  surface.  However,  there  is  always  a 
possibility  of  the  glaze  chipping,  particularly  when  the 
tile  is  subjected  to  vibrations  and  large  temperature 
changes. 

Metal-Sprayed  Materials 

Metal  spraying  is  a  process  by  which  metals  in  the 
form  of  wire  are  passed  through  an  oxy-acetylene  flame 
and  impinged  upon  surfaces  of  like  or  unlike  materials 
by  compressed  air.  This  process  opens  up  a  new  field 
— that  of  obtaining  the  characteristics  of  two  metals 
without  impairing  the  quality  of  either.  For  example,  a 
door  may  be  made  of  steel  for  lightness  and  strength, 
and  coated  with  brass  for  decorative  purposes. 

There  are  many  uses  to  which  this  metal  spray  may 
be  applied  and  its  advantages  are  numerous,  but  it  also 
has  its  limitations.  With  the  exception  of  platinum, 
nearly  all  metals  that  can  be  obtained  in  wire  form  can 
be  sprayed,  but  unfortunately  the  ver>-  desirable  metal 
chromium  is  not  so  obtainable.  However,  if  metal   in 
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Sao  (Hopea  odorata) 

Sapeli  (Entandrophragma  utile) 

Sating  (Brosimum  paraense) 

Satin  Walnut=Red  Gum 

Satinwood  {Cbroroxylon  Bwietciiia) 

tSatinwood.  West  Induin  {Xanthoxylou  flpp.) 

Sriakewood  (Leopard  Wood)  (Piratinera  guianciiij 

Spruce.  Douglas  (Pseudotsuga  douglasii) 

Spruce.  While  (Picea  alba) 

Sycamore,  American  (Platanus  occidcnlalis) 

Sycamore,  English  =  English  Maple 

Tamo= Japanese  Ash 

Tanguile,  Red  (Shorea  polysperma) 

Teak,  African  (Oldfieldia  africaiia) 

Teak.  Burma  (Tectona  grandis) 

Terebinth  (Pistachia  tcrebmthus) 

Thuya  (Callitris  quadrivalvis) 

Tiama,  or  Brown  Mahogany 

Tooii=  India  Mahogany 

Totara  (Podocarpus  lotara) 

Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera) 

Tuhp  Wood  (Physocalymna  lloribunda) 

Violetwood  =  Kingwood 

Walnut,  African  =  Lovou 

Walnut,  American  Black  (Juglans  nigra) 

Walnut,  American  Wlutc  (Juglans  all«) 

Walnut,  Circassian    j 

Walnut,  English 

Walnut,  French 

\V.-ihiut,  Italian         j 

\Vhitewood  =  TuhpTrcc 

Yew,  English  (Taxus  baccata) 

Y'cw,  New  Zealand  =  Totara 

Zebrano  (Cynomctra  app.) 

Zebrawood  (Connara  guianensi 


I  (Juglans  regia) 


Trniidad 

Australia 
Australia 

Brasil 


India 

Central  America 

Indo-China 

Madagascar 

Domestic 

West  Indies 

British  Uuiana 

Domestic 

Domestic 

Domestic 

England 

West  Africa 
Burma.  India 

Morocco 


Braiil 
West  Africa 
Domestic 
Domestic 

England 
Prance 
Italy 
Domestic 

New  Zealand 
West  Africa 
South  America 
ttct  Africa 


Table  of  various  hardwoods  used  in  decorative  veneer  inlay  work  and   paneling   on   shipboard,   together   with   country   of   origin. 


powdered  form  can  be  sprayed  successfully,  chromium 
can  also  be  included.  The  success  of  the  metal  spray  as 
a  preventive  of  corrosion  is  somewhat  questionable, 
for  experiments  conducted  with  the  following  metals, 
sprayed  to  a  thickness  of  0.006  on  a  steel  plate,  showed 
sufficient  porosity  to  permit  moisture  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  steel:  aluminum,  tin,  copper,  monel,  lead, 
nickel,  brass,  stainless  steel,  tobin  bronze  and  alumin- 
um bronze. 

These  test  pieces  were  allowed  to  remain  in  salt 
spray  for  seven  days,  and  all  but  the  aluminum  and 
lead  showed  a  complete  breakdown.  After  thirty  days 
additional  test  in  the  salt  spray,  these  two  metals 
also  broke  down. When  compared  with  galvanized  speci- 
mens of  approximately  the  same  thickness,  which  lasted 
seventy-four  days  before  breaking  down,  these  tests 
did  not  show  up  very  favorably.  Feeling  that  perhaps 
these  tests  are  not  conclusive,  further  experiments  are 
being  made  with  the  same  metals  sprayed  to  a  thick- 
ness of  0.015,  the  results  of  which  will  be  learned  too 
late  to  be  published  in  this  paper. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  perfect  polished  surface  of 
brass  sprayed  on  steel.  Every  experiment  showed  that 
the  sprayed  metal  flaked  when  polished,  causing  very 
minute  but  noticeable  imperfections.  However,  the 
metal-spraying  process  has  been  used  with  marked 
success  in  some  marine  work;  namely,  on  the  super- 
heater tubes  and  other  furnace  parts  of  the  steamship 
Bremen  and  steamship  Europa;  also  for  balancing  of 
crankshafts,  covering  expanded  ends  of  condenser 
tubes  and  tube  sheets,  feed  water  heaters,  etc.  Another 


very  interesting  fact  from  a  decorative  viewpoint  is 
that  metal  may  be  sprayed  on  such  materials  as  fabrics, 
glass,  and  polished  woods  without  any  damaging  ef- 
fect to  the  base  material. 

Hardwoods 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of  new  ma- 
terials in  modern  shipbuilding  is  the  development  of  a 
wide  range  of  varieties  of  ornamental  woods  for  use  as 
face  veneers  on  joiner  paneling  and  cabinet  work.  The 
accompanying  list  gives  the  principal  foreign  and  do- 
mestic woods  now  available  as  face  veneers  for  ship- 
building purposes,  with  their  botanical  names  and  geo- 
graphical origin. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  attempting 
to  give  the  botanical  names  for  certain  woods  of  tro- 
pical origin,  due  to  the  lack  of  standardization  in  the 
trade  names  used  by  different  dealers,  which  often  re- 
sults in  the  same  name  being  applied  to  the  wood  from 
two  or  more  species  or  even  families  of  trees.  It  also 
happens  that,  as  the  marketable  supply  of  a  certain 
wood  becomes  exhausted,  other  species  of  the  same 
family,  or  other  similar  woods  botanically  unrelated  to 
it,  are  brought  forward  by  the  dealer  under  the  same 
trade  name  to  fill  the  demand  for  the  original  wood, 
now  no  longer  available.  In  this  way,  for  example,  the 
Brazilian  wood  known  as  kingwood  has  come  to  be  de- 
rived from  more  than  one  source,  the  principal  species 
used  probably  belonging  to  the  granadilla  and  rose- 
wood families.  Similarly,  since  the  species  originally 
known  as  African  mahogany  soon  became  very  scarce, 
it  was  replaced  by  another  species  of  the  same  family, 
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and  this  in  turn  is  now  being  replaced,  under  the  same 
trade  name,  by  new  species  of  mahogany  and  other 
related  maple-like  woods. 

It  also  happens  that,  for  lack  of  definite  information 
as  to  its  botanical  relationships,  a  new  tropical  wood  is 
put  on  the  market  under  the  same  trade  name  as  some 
well-known  wood  of  similar  appearance,  produced  in 
some  other  part  of  the  world  and  entirely  unrelated 
botanically.  In  order  to  identify  any  of  the  new  woods 
now  available  for  face  veneers  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  know  their  geographical  source.  For  in- 
stance, Mexican  mahogany  and  African  mahogany  are 
not  even  of  the  same  family,  and  the  so-called  white 
mahogany  is  not  mahogany  at  all  but  is  of  a  different 
family,  and  is  correctly  known  as  prima  vera.  As  an  ex- 
treme case  of  this  sort,  zebrawood  may  belong  to  any 
one  of  four  botanical  families,  depending  on  whether  it 
is  obtained  from  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  Brazil,  the  West 
Indies,  or  the  north  coast  of  South  America.  Some  com- 
mon woods  after  receiving  special  treatment  are  found 
masquerading  under  a  new  name;  for  example,  hare- 
wood  is  simply  English  sycamore  maple,  the  principal 
timber  maple  of  Europe,  treated  with  a  blue  dye  so  as 
to  produce  a  silvery-gray  color  which  greatly  enhances 
the  beauty  of  the  natural  curly  grain  of  the  wood.  Do- 
mestic woods  of  unpretentious  origin  are  also  market- 
ed under  a  more  high  sounding  title;  thus  satinwood, 
or  false  satinwood,  if  produced  in  the  United  States, 
may  be  either  the  common  red  gum  or  sweet  gum,  or 
else  of  the  ordinary  prickly  ash  family,  and  is  so  called 
because  of  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  much  more  ex- 
pensive true  satinwood  of  East  Indian  origin.  On  the 
other  hand,  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Circassian 
walnut  are  all  produced  from  the  same  tree,  the  only 
distinction  in  their  appearance  being  due  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  growth  of  the  species  in  various  climates. 

Some  of  these  new  veneers  are  marked  by  rare  beauty 
of  grain  and  coloring.  Among  others,  bubinga  has  a 
deep  red,  ribbon  grain,  variegated  with  darker  mark- 
ings; while  quarter-sawn  African  mahogany  is  ex- 
tremely decorative  with  a  high-lighted,  rich  brown 
grain,  mottled  with  flakes  of  a  darker  shade.  The  so- 
called  light  Philippine  mahogany  has  a  strong  ribbon 
grain  in  contrasting  shades  of  light  brownish  yellow, 
and  framire  has  a  similar  grain  but  less  pronounced 
and  of  much  paler  yellow.  Avodire  also  has  a  yellowish 
tint,  but  may  be  sawn  so  as  to  exhibit  a  beautiful  rip- 
pling grain  with  strong  high  lights  and  shadows.  The 
varied  and  striking  coloration  of  these  tropical  woods 
also  makes  them  especially  suitable  for  inlaid  orna- 
mentation of  the  large  flush  veneered  panels  often  seen 
in  modern  design. 

Joiner  Bulkheads 

In  a  passenger  ship  the  quantities  of  bulkhead  ceil- 
ing materials  used  are  enormous.  Plywoods  in  thickness 
of  seven-eighths  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  either 
with  lumber  or  built-up  cores,  constitute  the  usual 
construction.  The  woods  used  in  the  cores  or  lamina- 
tions are  chiefly  fir,  chestnut,  or  California  pine;  while 
veneers  used  for  painted  panels  are  ordinarily  birch, 
poplar,  or  gum.  Panels  of  this  construction  accomplish 
virtually  everything  for  which  they  are  intended; 
namely,  they  take  a  very  nice  paint  finish,  are  semi- 
sound-proof,  easily  worked,  and  light  in  weight,  non- 
conductors of  heat,  and  are  a  very  adaptable  material 
for  marine  work  except  for  the  ease  with  which  they 
burn.  This  deficiency  has  been  recognized  by  manu- 
facturers, and  accordingly  they  have  produced  panels 
which,  although  not  fireproo(,  are  fire-resisting,  such 
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panels  usually  being  made  up  of  wooden  cores 
with  veneers  of  sheet  metal,  asbestos  composition,  or 
other  such  materials.  The  new  Export  boats  were  re- 
cently so  e(iuipped,  while  the  Morro  Castle  and  tne 
Florida  have  some  of  their  spaces  of  this  construction. 
Panels  of  this  type  give  quite  some  trouble  in  erecting; 
special  saws  are  re(|uired,  holes  have  t«)  be  drilled  for 
nails  as  well  as  screws,  and.  in  fact,  the  erection  costs 
are  about  25  per  cent,  more  than  those  for  the  ordinary 
variety  of  plywood  panels. 

In  addition  to  these  fire-resisting  materials,  there 
are  the  chemically  impregnated  woods,  which  in  214- 
inch  thickness  can  withstand  a  temperature  as  high 
as  1500  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  a  period  of  one  hour  be- 
fore failing.  It  is  claimed  that  woods  so  treated  lose 
none  of  their  physical  qualities,  such  as  tensile 
strength,  that  the  increase  in  weight  is  about  20  per 
cent..and  that  they  will  take  the  same  finish  as  untreat- 
ed wood  without  any  discoloration  from  the  salts.  An- 
other usage  of  these  woods  is  in  refrigerating  spaces, 
where  dampness  from  accumulated  condensation  has  to 
be  contended  with.  They  are  now  being  tried  out  under 
such  conditions,  and  while  not  conclusive,  the  latest  re- 
ports indicate  that  they  are  standing  up  much  better 
than  the  untreated  woods. 

The  French  Line  has  used  a  panel  with  a  hollow  core 
construction,  made  up  of  strips  of  hardwood  about  5/32 
of  an  inch  thick  and  so  milled  that  they  keep  together 
to  form  a  series  of  squares,  the  sides  of  which  are  ap- 
proximately I'l  inches.  Glue  is  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  strips  and  the  completed  three-ply  or  five-ply 
panel  is  superimposed  by  means  of  pressure.  There  is  a 
small  hole  remaining  in  each  of  the  strips  for  air  cir- 
culation, which  probably  prevents  the  sinking  of  the 
faces  of  the  panel  into  the  hollows. 

Although  wood  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
materials  is  by  far  the  most  common  construction,  there 
are  also  the  metals.  Aluminum  has  been  used  exten- 
sively in  government  work  and  will  probably  become  a 
common  material  to  the  merchant  ship  in  the  future. 

The  construction  of  public  space  walls  and  ceilings  is 
usually  furring  on  steel  bulkheads  faced  with  hard- 
woods or  fancy  paneling.  Now  that  we  have  stainless 
steel  and  welding,  it  seems  a  reasonable  construction 
to  omit  the  furring  and  paneling,  and  to  replace  the 
mild  steel  bulkheads  with  a  decorative  metal,  thereby 
accomplishing  a  saving  in  space,  a  reduction  in  topside 
weights,  and,  above  all,  a  fireproof  construction. 

Decorators  claim  that  metals,  no  matter  how  they  are 
finished,  produce  a  cold  appearance,  which  perhaps  is 
correct;  but  after  a  big  sea  catastrophe  from  fire,  the 
operator  who  is  able  to  advertise  the  passenger  quart- 
ers of  his  ship  as  fireproof  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sated for  placing  safety  ahead  of  catering  to  the  whims 
of  the  critical  public.  Such  progress  as  has  been  made 
in  fire  protection  in  the  marine  field  may  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  and  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea  rules  which  govern  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  bulkheads  above  the  bulkhead  deck,  but 
when  compared  with  the  progress  made  by  the  building 
trades,  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  it  seems  as 
though  our  advancement  is  practically  negligible.  The 
attitude  seems  to  be  to  equip  to  watch  and  fight  fires 
rather  than  to  protect  against  them.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  the  correct  policy  to  pursue  remains  to  be  de- 
cided by  those  who  operate  the  ships,  but  from  the 
builder's  viewpoint  it  seems  as  though  it  would  be  a 
worthwhile  investment  to  make  sea  travel  safer  by  fire- 
proofing  as  far  as  possible  the  two  most  vulnerable 
spaces — passenger  quart.-rs  and  refrigerated  spacs. 


Safety 

Promotion  in  the  Marine  Industry 


"By  Robert  F.  Hand 

Vice-President,  Standard  Shipping  Company 


SAFETY  promotion  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  for  a  number  of  years  and 
the  excellent  results  attained  are  generally  known. 
However,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  body  such 
as  this  council  can,  by  itself,  carry  on  an  effectual 
campaign  to  promote  safety  which  will  I'each  all  of  the 
individual  workers  without  the  absolute,  concurrent  ef- 
fort of  the  whole  range  of  the  industrial  organization, 
as  this  in  the  first  place  is  pi'imarily  a  function  of  in- 
dustry. Promotion  of  safety  is  an  administrative  respon- 
sibility. As  sales  promotion  is  the  tie  between  the  ad- 
vertising and  the  sales  departments,  so  safety  promotion 
should  connect  the  administration  and  operating  ends 
of  the  business.  It  should  be  the  link  which  forges  the 
chain  of  accident  prevention.  Unfortunately,  at  this 
time,  not  all  companies  in  the  marine  field  are  giving 
this  phase  of  their  business  the  serious  consideration 
it  deserves.  In  fact,  many  shipping  firms  are  still  doing 
nothing  save  "wink"  at  this  noble  work. 

Every  executive  head,  inclusive  of  masters  and  sub- 
ordinate officers,  must  be  in  sympathy  with  a  safety 
campaign.  Any  who  are  not  whole-heartedly  in  accord 
with  the  principle  of  modern  accident  prevention  work 
must  be  convinced  that  there  are  decisive  benefits  to 
be'  derived  and  must  be  shown  that  his  sincere  support 
is  required  if  lasting,  successful  results  are  to  be  se- 
cured. 

It  was  the  nonchalant  attitude  toward  Safety  Pro- 
motion that  created  demands  for  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  in  the  United  States  and  other  types  of  social 
legislation  in  foreign  countries.  Workers  became  en- 
lightened; they  refused  any  longer  to  be  trod  upon, 
and  the  result  is  the  improved  conditions  of  today.  Why 
should  the  vast  number  of  men  employed  in  marine  and 
semimarine  pursuits  nowadays  be  handled  differently? 
They  are  all  human. 

The  introduction  of  the  campaign  system  enlists  the 
cooperation  of  the  workers  in  offering  suggestions  for 
mutual  good;  it  provides  a  method  of  supervision 
whereby  the  executive,  ignorant  perhaps  of  certain 
practices,  may  be  furnished  reliable  data  concerning 
weak  spots. 

The  repetitive  principle  of  advertising  should  be  ap- 
plied to  safety  as  well  as  to  commodities.  In  connection 
with  safety,  however,  it  is  more  difficult  to  apply  at  the 
outset.  One  would  never  conceive  of  a  manufacturer  of 
any  patented  article  plunging  into  an  expensive  publi- 
city campaign  while  he,  himself,  remained  "unsold"  on 
the  merits  of  his  commodity!  Yet  I  have  run  across 
several  cases  of  executives  approving  the  inauguration 
of  a  systematic,  concerted  attempt  to  eliminate  person- 
nel accidents  and  inwardly  ridiculing  many  aspects  of 
the  campaign  which  are  recognized  by  experts  to  be 
fundamental.  Sometimes  it  takes  years  to  "debunk" 
such  a  man;  and  until  his  false  conception  of  accident 


prevention  is  eradicated  from  his  mind,  it  is  a  waste  of 
time,  energy,  and  money  to  try  to  "sell"  safety  to  him. 
This  attitude  is  generally  reflected  among  subordinates 
all  the  way  down  the  ladder;  with  the  result  that  acci- 
dent frequency  and  accident  severity  rates  do  not  show 
the  percentage  of  improvement  desired;  operating  costs 
are  increased  due  to  the  expenditures  associated  with 
the  campaign;  the  management  becomes  discouraged; 
and  the  "ti-aditional  policy-holder"  executive  is  more 
than  ever  erroneously  convinced  that  he  is  right. 

Direct  Promotion 

The  first  move  in  Safety  Promotion  is  to  convince 
the  operating  manager  of  the  advantages  of  safety  edu- 
cation and  practices,  get  him  behind  the  project  body 
and  soul,  and  you  will  begin  to  reap  the  reward  of  a 
lower  frequency  rate  and  a  lower  severity  rate.  All  of 
this  will  mean  reduced  outlay  for  compensation,  medi- 
cal and  sundry  expenses,  and  will  be  reflected  eventu- 
ally in  decreased  insurance  rates.  The  difference  may 
be  added  to  the  employer's  profits. 

The  operating  manager  of  an  American  fleet  being 
thoroughly  sold  on  Safety,  I  would  suggest  that  he  set 
up  the  following  measures  as  a  program  of  Direct  Safe- 
ty Promotion : 

(a)  As  supervisor  of  all  safety  work,  a  safety  spe- 
cialist reporting  to  the  operating  manager. 

(b)  Formulation  of  a  general  safety  campaign"  by  a 
central  safety  committee. 

(c)  Set  up  of  subordinate  committees  on  all  ships 
of  the  fleet  or  individual  units. 

(d)  Ships  to  be  kept  continuously  supplied  with  new 
safety  posters  and  appropriate  literature. 

(e)  Safety  contests. 

(f)  Safety  practice  rules. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  highly  important  to  have  one  man 
who  is  safety-conscious  in  every  respect  and  who  has 
had  a  good  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  experience 
in  the  marine  field  concentrate  on  the  accident  preven- 
tion work  of  the  organization.  This  man  should  super- 
vise the  fulfillment  of  ill  the  approvable  suggestions 
and  recommendations  from  the  central  safety  commit- 
tee. 

This  main  committee  should  be  responsible  for  form- 
ulating a  vigorous  safety  campaign;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  subordinate  committees  should  be  org- 
anized to  handle  the  individual  units  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Suitable  safety  posters,  attractive  literature,  and 
other  media  are  obtainable  from  the  National  Safety 
Council  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  and  these  should 
be  supplied  anew  from  time  to  time  to  these  units,  so 
that  interest  at  no  time  will  be  allowed  to  wane. 

All  communications  from  the  subordinate  commit- 
tees should  be  given  prompt  and  serious  consideration 
by  the  central  committee.  The  subordinate  committees 
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are  entitled  to  be  heard  ana  to  have  their  8U»^Ki-<tion8 
considered. 

Safety  contests  are  good  because  they  stir  up  compe- 
tition. If  one  unit  presents  an  enviable  record,  the 
either  units  will  "sit  up  and  take  notice." 

Safe  practice  rules  are  always  preferrable  to  rcifula- 
tion  because  they  show  the  rijjht  way  and  still  rivc  lee- 
way. 

Indirect  Safety  Promotion 

In  addition  to  this  direct  campaiRn,  safety  can  be 
promoted  indirectly  by  having  better  trained  em- 
ployees. This  can  be  accomplished  by  reducing  the 
turnover  figures.  There  are  many  ways  of  retaining 
marine  employees  for  long  periods.  The  main  thing  is  to 
keep  the  man  contented  at  his  work  by  offering  him  re- 
wards for  long,  continuous  service,  such  as  accident 
and  sickness  benefits,  death  benefits,  vacation  with 
pay,  continuous  service  bonus,  efficiency  bonus,  library 
service,  comfortable  quarters,  and,  above  all.  a  good 
mess.  It  is  after  all  a  true  saying  that  the  way  to  a 
man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach. 

The.se  are  all  plans  that  can  be  carried  out   in  any 

iganization,  but  the  vital  thing  to  be  accomplished  is 

strike  a  human  interest  and  "reason  why"  appeal  to 

:he  individual  group,  and  this  is  something  that  has  to 

be  worked  out  by  each  company  according  to  its  own 

situation. 

To  illustrate  my  point  on  this,  I  should  like  to  cite 
the  method  employed  by  an  oil  company  in  Venezuela, 
^lost  of  its  peon  laborers  in  the  field  are  illiterate  work- 
nen,  and  in  endeavoring  to  carry  the  safety  message 
to  these  men  the  company's  management  took  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that,  although  very  few  of  them  can 
•I'ad,  most  of  them  are  interested  in  all  sorts  of  hand- 
ills  and  advertisements.  In  this  company's  first  experi- 
:nent  it  was  found  that  those  who  could  not  read  pre- 
ser\ed  the  material  carefully  until  they  found  a  com- 
panion who  could  read  it  to  them.  The  company  played 
on  this  propensity  of  its  employees  by  inserting  safety 
literature  in  pay  envelopes  and  the  results  were  grati- 
iving. 

Another  trait  of  these  peon  laborers  is  an  inherent 
desire  to  participate  in  lotteries.  The  management 
therefore  devised  the  plan  of  offering  safety  rewards 
in  a  substantial  sum,  giving  each  employee  a  chance 
tc  win  this  sum  by  lottery.  The  only  requisite  for  ob- 
taining a  ticket  was  the  requirement  that  they  work  a 
certain  number  of  days  without  an  accident.  There  are 
a  thousand  and  one  different  plans  of  a  similar  nature 
which  can  be  worked  up  by  the  individual  companies  to 
attain  the  same  end. 

The  Standard  Shipping  Company  has  adopted  much 
t"   the   program   just   outlined.   Some  three   years   ago 
ihey  organized  a  Port  Safety  Committee  as  well  as  a 
safety  committee  on  each  of  the  ships,  at  the  Bayonne 
Storehouse,    at    Baltimore,    and    several    other    United 
States   ports  where  many  of  their  ships   call.   Results 
have  been  produced  by  these  committees  which   fully 
justify  their  continuance.  Ships'  committees  hold  meet- 
ings twice  a  month.  At  these  meetings  the  officers  re- 
view every  accident,  no  matter  how  trivial.  Each  case 
is  gone  over  carefully  and  suggestions  are  offered  to 
prevent  recurrences.  In  addition  to  this,  other  sugges- 
tions  are  <»ffered   to  imnrove  working   conditions   and 
eliminate  hazards.  Once   i  month  the  Port  Safety  Com- 
mittee meets   and    reviews   the   minutes   of  each    ship, 
carefully    considering    the    recommendations    i>f    each 
hip's  committee,  and   is  e.xtremely  careful  to  answer 
ach  one  in  detail,  thereby  impressing  on  the  various 
ubordinate  committees  that  their  suggestions  are  be- 
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ing  given  serious  consideration.  In  this  way  a  great 
many  improvements  are  made  and  practices  adopted 
which  we  feel  are  responsible  for  the  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents. In  addition  to  this,  we  never  fail  to  have  an 
article  on  safety  in  our  monthly  Ships'  Bulletin,  each 
one  different,  however,  to  avoid  monotony.  We  also  run 
a  "No  Accident  Month"  campaign  along  with  our  parti- 
cipation in  the  National  Safety  Council  Petroleum  Sec- 
tion's Safety  contest. 

We  have  a  Plan  for  Annuities  and  Benefits  whereby 
wages  are  paid  during  disability  due  to  sickness  for 
specified  periods  according  to  the  length  of  service, 
and  an  annuity  upon  retirement;  a  plan  for  death  bene- 
fits for  varying  amounts  dependent  upon  length  of  ser- 
vice; vacation  with  pay;  and  a  plan  whereby  employees 
may  acquire  common  stock  of  the  company  at  an  advan- 
tageous price.  We  also  pay  very  careful  attention  to 
keeping  our  men  well  fed.  being  very  particular  in  the 
selection  and  training  of  men  for  our  steward's  depart- 
ment. 

These  are  the  high  lights  of  safety  promotion.  Any- 
one seriously  following  the  general  trend  by  adopting 
at  least  some  of  the  direct  as  well  as  indirect  measures 
can  be  almost  guaranteed  success  in  the  endeavor  to 
lower  his  accident  frequency  rate. 

[Ahuii.'i   ..(  jn  aJJrcM   before   the   Nici.mil  Saf.iy  Cunfrrtncr} 


Improvements  in  Lighthouse  Service 

INCREASING  use  of  automatic  apparatus,  making 
possible  the  establishment  of  a  considerable  number 
of  new  lights  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and  a  gen- 
eral tendency  toward  more  efficient  aids  to  navigation 
of  all  kinds  are  indicated  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Lighthouses,  George  R.  Putnam  to 
me  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Twelve  new  radio-beacons 
have  been  installed  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Two 
major  lighthouses  were  under  construction  and  plans 
were  made  for  the  immediate  rebuilding  of  an  im- 
portant lighthouse  in  Alaska,  threatened  by  the 
crumbling  of  the  cliff  upon  which  it  was  built. 

A  new  aid  to  navigation,  introduced  during  the  past 
few  months,  is  the  synchronization  of  air  fog  signals 
and  radiobeacon  signals  for  distance  finding  purposes. 
A  vessel  navigating  in  a  fog  and  hearing  a  fog  signal 
or  picking  up  the  radio-beacon  signal  of  a  single  sta- 
tion is  unable  to  determine  its  distance  from  the  send- 
ing station,  although  the  direction  may  be  definitely 
known.  By  arranging  that  both  kinds  of  signals  be 
emitted  in  a  certain  sequence,  distance  finding  is  pos- 
sible, based  on  the  fact  that  sound  in  air  travels  at  a 
known  rate  of  speed. 

During  the  fiscal  year  three  new  lightships  were 
completed  and  placed  on  station.  One  of  these  went  to 
Frying  Pan  Shoals.  North  Carolina,  one  to  Fenwick 
Island,  Delaware,  and  another  to  Nantucket  Shoals,  off 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

Total  number  of  aids  to  marine  navigation  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  lOSO  was  20.27.'}.  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  711.  Appropriations  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  totaled  $10.- 
090.075  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  for  special  works  $1.- 
424.000.  This  money  was  expended  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  navigational  aids  in  twenty-one  states  having 
ocean  coastlines,  in  eight  bordering  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  an  additiotial  six  states  bordering  upon  important 
navigable  rivers.  The  allotment  made  by  the  Aero- 
nautics Branch  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  prosecution  of  nirwavs  :u'tiviti«-s  ammnitfil  tn  *7 
785.600. 


Marine  Refrigeration  Simplified 

A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Handling  of  Perishable  Products  on 
Shipboard  from  the  Ship  Operator's  Standpoint 

Part  XV -Records 
%  L.  L.  Westling 


(Copyright    1931    by   James   S.    Hines) 


GOOD  management  of  refrigeration  equipment  de- 
mands that  complete  and  accurate  records  be 
kept  of  all  activities  appertaining  to  its  mainten- 
ance and  operation.  Condition  of  equipment,  its  effici- 
ency, and  the  effect  of  changing  conditions  such  as  are 
found  aboard  ship  can  only  be  known  through  a  careful 
analysis  of  such  records.  The  larger  and  more  compli- 
cated the  plant,  the  more  complete  the  records  should 
be  and  the  greater  need  for  such. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  lengthy  rec- 
ords of  the  performance  of  the  small  plant  of  one  or 
two  tons  capacity  such  as  are  usually  found  aboard  ship 
for  the  service  boxes,  but  ships  carrying  large  quanti- 
ties of  refrigerated  cargo  should  have  a  very  complete 
form  of  log. 

Records  of  temperatures  carried  in  the  cargo  boxes 
or  rooms  are  a  necessity.  The  operator  and  ship's  of- 
ficers should  be  supplied  with  an  approved  and  accep- 
table table  of  storage  temperatures.  This  table  should 
be  acceptable  to  the  shipper  and  approved  by  him.  When 
a  cargo  is  offered  of  which  there  are  no  data  regarding 
proper  storage  temperatures,  the  shipper  should  be 
consulted  and  he  should  submit  a  written  recommenda- 
tion for  temperature. 


A  typical  chart  from  a  recording  thermometer  of  a  well  managed 
ship's  refrigerating    plant. 


The  ship's  officers  should  be  given  a  list  of  freight 
carried,  segregated  as  to  the  temperature  classifica- 
tions. These  men  should  have  written  instructions  from 
the  shore  staff,  which  procedure  leaves  but  little  to  the 
judgment  of  the  officer,  thus  centralizing  responsibil- 
ity. Only  in  this  way  can  uniform  results  be  had  from 
a  fleet  of  vessels  carrying  refrigerated  cargo. 

As  has  been  stated  in  previous  chapters,  recording 
thermometers  are  indispensable  for  a  permanent 
graphic  record  of  the  complete  voyage.  The  thermo- 
meters should  be  checked  before  leaving  port  and,  if 
the  chart  shows  a  valuation  from  a  mercury  thermo- 
meter, the  correction  should  be  written  on  the  chart 
face.  These  charts,  when  sent  ashore  to  the  office, 
should  have  notations  made  upon  them  explaining  all 
variations  in  temperatures;  and  they  should  indicate 
what  compartment  they  served,  the  dates  covered,  and 
the  condition  of  cargo  upon  delivery.  Such  data  are  in- 
valuable to  the  claims  department  in  case  damage  is  re- 
ported and  to  the  operating  department  in  establishing 
safe  and  uniform  procedure. 

Refrigeration  Log 

One  of  the  most  valuable  records  is  that  of  the  re- 
frigeration machinery  log  sheet.  These  sheets  should  be 
made  up  in  the  machinery  room  on  a  rough  log  and  cop- 
ied accurately  for  a  final  log  book.  Too  often  this  rec- 
ord is  not  maintained  and  leaves  much  to  be  guessed 
by  the  shore  staff,  when  determining  actual  capacities 
of  the  machinery  operating  under  varying  and  extreme 
conditions. 

By  comparative  analysis  of  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures, it  is  possible  to  determine  the  physical  condition 
of  the  plant.  The  effectiveness  of  the  compressors  may 
be  evidenced  by  revolutions  and  pressures  and  the  num- 
ber of  units  i-equired  to  carry  the  load.  The  condenser 
and  evaporators  will  show  scale  and  excessive  sludge 
l)y  temperatures  and  pressures.  Brine  temperatures  and 
room  temperatures  will  reveal  many  things  and  also  be 
good  evidence  in  cases  of  losses  or  claims. 

A  suggested  form  for  a  refrigeration  plant  log  sheet 
is  shown  herewith.  This  form  is  intended  to  cover  a 
very  complicated  plant  operating  on  the  two-tempera- 
ture brine  system  consisting  of  the  following  units: 

4  compressors  (1  as  reserve). 

4  condensers  (1  as  reserve). 

4  evaporators  (1  as  reserve). 

1  low  temperature  brine  system  pump. 

1  high  temperature  brine  system  pump. 

1  brine  pump  for  either  system  as  reserve. 

1  ship's  brine  system  pump. 
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Suggested  form  for  refrigeration  plant  log  iheet  to  cover  a  two-temperature  brine  iiystem  at  described  in  the  text. 


2  carRo  compartments  with  wall  coils. 

4  CarKo  compartments  with  cold  air  system  unifiow. 

10  ship's  service  compartments. 

:i2  brine  circuits. 

Less  complicated  plants  can  be  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  their  assembly. 

Fn  the  column  reserved  for  "Remarks"  there  should 
appear  a  record  of  all  changes,  adjustments,  repairs, 
stores,  and  the  name  or  initials  of  the  refrigerating  en- 
gineer on  watch.  Such  a  form,  if  faithfully  used,  should 
give  a  complete  history  of  the  plant.  The  readings  are 
made  every  four  hours,  the  first  column  showing  these 
hours,  the  P.M.  time  in  heavy  type,  the  A.M.  time  in 
light  face  type.  To  assist  in  the  accurate  tabulation  and 
reading  of  the  log,  heavy  ruling  is  indicated  at  regular 
intervals  vertically  and  horizontally. 

.Among  the  records  found  on  the  desk  of  the  average 
ship's  officer  and  the  shore  staff  is  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete library  of  marine  subjects.  Of  necessity  it  is  in- 
complete inasmuch  as  the  marine  application  of  refrig- 
eratit)n  has  been  overlooked  by  the  writers  of  engineer- 
ing books.  There  are  textbooks  and  handbooks  that 
treat  the  subject  lightly  or  treat  refrigeration  thor- 
oughly as  a  technical  subject.  No  recommendations  can 
be  made  to  complete  this  library,  but  it  has  been  the 
hope  of  the  writer  of  this  series  on  Marine  Refrigera- 
tion Simplified  that  the  information  contained  therein 
will,  in  a  measure,  fill  a  long  felt  want — that  of  a 
simple  treatise  of  an  important  branch  of  engineering. 

[The  End! 


American  Navigation  in  193 1 

THP]  International  Load-Line  Convention,  signed  in 
London  in  19.30  and  ratified  by  the  United  States 
in  February,  1931,  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
developments  in  the  history  of  the  world's  merchant 
services,  according  to  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Navigation,  A.  J.  Tyrer,  in  his  annual  report.  It  is  the 
concensus  of  opinion  of  marine  experts,  the  report  de- 
clares, that  the  new  load-line  rules  will  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  safety  of  merchant  shipping  in  a  marked  de- 
cree. 

Provisions  of  the  American    load-line    act    of    1929 


made  it  possible  for  this  country  to  promptly  put  into 
effect  the  chief  provision  of  the  London  international 
convention.  For  the  first  time  in  load-line  history,  he 
says,  it  is  now  possible  for  American  ships  to  enter 
foreign  ports  on  a  legal  parity  with  other  ships  rather 
than  by  virtue  of  international  courtesy.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 1500  American  vessels  subject  to  the  load- 
line  law,  according  to  the  report.  Up  to  July,  1931, 
11,189  of  these  vessels  had  applied  for  load-line,  and 
479  load-line  certificates  had  been  issued. 

Load-line  legislation  to  cover  vessels  in  coastwise 
traffic  and  on  the  Great  Lakes  was  before  the  last 
Congress,  but  was  not  acted  on.  A  load-line  law  for 
such  craft  seems  desirable  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property.  Such  a  law  would  also  relieve  the  care- 
ful, conservative  operator  from  the  unfair  competi- 
tion of  the  small  minority  of  owners  who  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  give  more  weight  to  the  possible  profit  of  the 
voyage  than  to  the  safety  of  the  crew. 

The  amendment  of  present  steamship  inspection 
laws  to  cover  motor  craft  is  recommended.  There  are 
in  the  country  today  more  than  12,000  documented 
motor  vessels  of  which  143  are  of  1000  tons  or  more 
and  250,000  American-owned  undocumented  motor  ves- 
sels. While  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  extend  inspec- 
tion to  all  small  motor  boats,  it  is  believed  that  in  the 
interest  of  safety,  seagoing  vessels  of  100  gross  tons 
and  over  should  be  subject  to  inspection  laws. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  7000  violations  of  the 
navigation  laws  occurred,  of  which  2600  were  discover- 
ed by  the  five  patrol  boats  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion service.  That  ships'  masters  generally  comply  with 
regulations  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  these  boats 
made  27.000  inspections  during  the  year  reviewed. 

Statistics  in  connection  with  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine  show  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
J 302  vessels  of  386.906  gross  tons  were  built  and  docu- 
mented, and  on  July  1.  1931,  there  were  building  or 
under  contract  to  build  in  our  shipyards  for  private 
shipowners  105  vessels  of  3.58,904  gross  tons.  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  1930  were  1020  vessels  of  254,- 
I!96  gross  tons  built  and  291  vessels  of  486,602  gross 
tons  under  contract  to  build.  With  the  volume  of 
world's  merchant  shipbuilding  smaller  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past  four  years.  Commissioner  Tyrer  de- 
clares that  "American  shipbuilding  has  risen  to  a  new 
high  record  for  post-war  construction  and.  with  the 
'xception  of  the  war  period,  it  is  the  greatest  in  his- 
tory. " 
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NEW  OIL  BURNER 
NICKEL  CAST  IRON 
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Todd  Semi- Automatic  High-Low  Flame 

Oil  Burner  for  Marine  Boilers 


ON  nine  new  motor  tankers  und- 
>iv  construction  in  Europe  for 
the    Standard    Shipping    Com- 
pany the  auxiliaries  will  be  operat- 
ed by  steam,  generated  in  exhaust 
gas  boilers. 

For  fire  extinguishing  purposes 
in  the  machinery  space  CO^,  will  be 
utilized,  but  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  ship  steam  will  be  relied  upon, 
and  in  order  that  a  considerable 
volume  of  steam  will  be  available 
at  all  times,  the  exhaust  gas  boilers 
will  be  connected  to  the  donkey 
boilers,  which  latter  will  act  as 
steam  receivers.  Even  with  this  pre- 
caution, the  supply  of  steam  in  case 
of  fire  will  be  quickly  consumed, 
particularly  if,  as  is  probable,  the 
main  motors  are  slowed  down  or 
stopped,  and  consequently  indepen- 
dent means  must  be  provided  for 
generating  steam  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

This  of  course  means  that  a 
scheme  must  be  devised  whereby 
the  fires  under  the  donkey  boilers 
are  automatically  lighted  when  the 
steam  pressure  drops  below  a  pre- 
determined limit,  and  as  no  reliable 
system  of  this  type — in  which  cer- 
tain hazards  were  not  present  — 
was  available,  the  Todd  Engineei'- 
ing  Company  has  developed  an  oil 
burner  named  Todd  Semi-Automa- 
tic  High-Low  Flame  Burner,  which 
is  reliable  and  safe  and,  with  one 
exception,  utilizes  for  its  compon- 
ent parts  nothing  but  standard 
well-tried  equipment. 

As  any  automatic  fuel  oil  burner 
relying  upon  an  electric  spark  to 
light  the  fire  is  more  or  less  compli- 
cated and  embodies  certain  ele- 
ments of  danger  and  unreliability, 
the  owners  decided  to  use  a  burner 
which  was  constantly  lighted.  For 


economic  reasons  the  owners  de- 
manded that  this  burner,  when  op- 
erated under  "no  load"  conditions, 
must  use  a  minimum  quantity  of 
fuel  but  be  so  constructed  that  up- 
on demand  it  could  instantly  atom- 
ize equally  as  large  a  quantity  ot 
fuel  as  the  standard  burner.  After 
repeated  experiments,  it  was  found 
impractical  to  make  such  a  burner, 
and  a  double  burner  arrangement 
was  therefore  resorted  to. 

This  burner  consists  of  a  stand- 
ard Todd  burner  under  which,  as 
an  integral  part,  is  located  a  simi- 
lar burner,  called  the  "pilot",  the 
two  being  exactly  alike  insofar  as 
construction  is  concerned  except 
for  size.  Inasmuch  as  this  pilot 
burner  is  in  operation  at  all  times, 
and  due  to  its  small  size  can  be  op- 
erated satisfactorily  only  on  light 
grade  fuel,  it  was  necessary,  in  ord- 
er to  minimize  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion (though  it  uses  less  than  0.75 
barrel  of  fuel  per  day)  that  it  be 
piped  up  independent  of  the  main 
burner  and  operated  by  its  own  fuel 
pump.  This  pilot  burner  operates 
under  natural  draft  conditions,  but 
the  main  burner,  of  course,  oper- 
ates under  forced  draft;  and,  in 
order  that  the  necessary  air  will  be 
immediately  available  when  the 
main  burner  is  lighted,  the  main 
fuel  pump  and  the  forced  draft 
blower  are  driven  by  the  same  elec- 
tric motor. 

The  operation  of  the  automatic 
feature  is  simplicity  itself.  A  stan- 
dard, electrically  operated,  auto- 
matic high-low  pressure  valve  is  in- 
stalled in  some  suitable  location  in 
the  steam  line,  preferrably  near  the 
steam  gauge.  This  unit  is  set  to  the 
required  minimum  and  maximum 
pressures,  the  electrical  end  being 
connected  to  the  ship's  circuit,  and 


through  a  relay  switch  to  the  com- 
bined main  fuel  oil  pump  and  blow- 
er; this  relay  switch  is  necessary, 
as  the  pressure  valve  does  not  have 
capacity  enough  to  handle  the 
amount  of  current  required  by  the 
main  fuel  pump. 

When  the  steam  pressure  drops 
below  a  predetermined  point  the 
pressure  valve  automatically  con- 
nects the  switch  supplying  the  cur- 
rent necessary  to  operate  the  fuel 
pump,  and  the  pilot  burner  ignites 
the  main  burner  as  soon  as  the  fuel 
pump  starts.  Similarly,  when  the 
steam  has  reached  the  required 
maximum  pressure,  the  valve  auto- 
matically disconnects  the  switch, 
the  pump  stops,  and  the  main  burn- 
er is  shut  down. 

It  is  obvious  that  failure  of  the  pi- 
lot burner  to  stay  lit  would  result  in 
the  main  fuel  pump  pumping  raw 
fuel  into  the  furnace  and,  when  a 
fireman  subsequentlyendeavored  t( 
light  the  burner  with  his  torch,  an 
explosion  might  occur.  To  safe- 
guard against  this  condition,  an 
electrically  operated  stop  valve  i> 
placed  in  the  main  burner  fuel  line. 
As  long  as  the  current  is  supplied 
to  this  valve  it  remains  open,  but 
when  current  is  shut  off,  the  pre.s- 
sure  of  the  fuel  itself  automatically 
closes  the  valve.  Conti'ol  of  this 
valve  is  accomplished  by  an  ingen- 
ious device,  called  a  Protectoglow. 

The  main  part  of  the  Protecto- 
glow consists  of  a  Gridglow  tube 
filled  with  Neon  gas,  which  tube 
might  be  called  an  electric  valve  ca- 
pable of  operating  with  an  exceed- 
ingly small  electric  current.  The 
Gridglow  tube  is  about  the  size  oi 
an  ordinary  radio  tube.  Anode  and 
grid  consist  of  small  parallel  rods 
near   the    center   of   the    tube;    the 
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cathode  is  a  fairly  larj^f  hollow  cyl- 
inder, surruundiiiK  these  electrodes. 
Due  to  high  resistance,  the  electric 
current  cannot  flow  between  the 
cathode  and  the  anode,  and  conse- 
quently the  tube  does  not  liRht,  but 
by  "groundinK"  the  K'id  sufficient 
electric  current  to  light  the  tube  is 
permitted  to  pass  from  cathode  to 
anode.  This  tube  has  no  film,  and 
as  it  is  mechanically  strong  it  has  a 
very  long  life. 

Onc>  end  of  an  electrode,  consist- 
ing »f  high  temperature  alloy,  is 
connected  to  the  cathode  and  grid 
of  the  tube,  the  other  end  being  pro- 
jected into  the  flame  from  the  pilot 
burner.  This  flame  becomes  a  "con- 
ductor," making  the  ii  e  c  e  s  s  a  r  v 
"ground"  referred  to  above,  permit- 
ting current  to  flow  through  the 
tube— lighting  it.  Consequently, 
while  the  flame  is  burning  theGrid- 
glow  tube  is  functioning,  and 
through  a  suitable  relay  passes  the 
current  to  the  electrically  operated 
stop  valve  in  the  fuel  oil  line,  hold- 
ing this  valve  open.  Obviously,  if 
the  flame  for  any  reason  goes  out. 
the  Gridglow  tube  being  no  longer 
grounded,  fails  to  function,  and  the 
electrically  operated  stop  valve  is 
automatically  closed.  As  the  Grid- 
glow  tube  is  neither  heat  sensitive 
nor  light  sensitive,  it  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  any  outside  influence, 
and  the  possibility  of  admitting  raw 
oil  into  the  furnace  is  therefore 
eliminated. 

The  only  parts  of  the  Protecto- 
glow  subject  to  deterioration  are 
the  Gridglow  tube  and  the  elect- 
rode, and  when  you  consider  that 
the  Giidglow  tube  has  a  serviceable 
life  of  more  than  15,000  hours,  the 
replacement  of  this  unit  will  not 
have  lo  be  made  verj-  often,  unless 
it  becomes  damaged  by  rough  hand- 
ling. In  any  case,  failure  of  the 
tube  would  merely  result  in  the  fuel 
oil  system  shutting  down,  and  re- 
placement is  a  simple  matter  inas- 
much as  the  tube  is  equipped  with 
a  standard  radio  tube  base.  The 
electrode  being  composed  of  a  heat 
and  corrosion  resisting  alloy,  will 
not  ioften  or  deteriorate  very  rap- 
idly   and    should     last     for    many 

ars;  should  unusual  conditions 
iltect  the  life  of  the  electrode,  re- 
placement is  easily  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  tools,  as  the  elec- 

"de  simply  slips  into  a  spring 
"cket. 

When  the  system  is  in  operation, 

"  red  warning  light  or  electric  bell. 

both,  will  be  fitted  to  the  work- 

ng   platform   or   in    other   suitable 

iocation,    and     this     will     function 
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warning  tli.>  engineer  in  case  of 
flame  failure.  Thus  a  minimum 
amount  of  supervision  is  required, 
a  very  important  factor  on  a  tanker 
where  only  two  men  are  on  watch 
in  the  engine  room  during  the  night 
hour.H. 

As  the  various  valves  are  auto- 
matically closed  when  there  is  no 
flame  present  in  the  furnace,  a 
push  button  is  fitted  on  the  Pro- 
tectoglow  unit,  so  that  by  pressing 
this  button  the  current  is  short  cir- 
cuited, permitting  the  Gridglow 
tube  tn  function,  and  the  fires  can 


then  111  manually  lighted.  The  en- 
tire system  thus  operates  to  provide 
an  automatic  oil-burning  system, 
requiring  no  supervision  within  the 
limits  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
fallability,  and  so  arranged  that 
should  failure  take  place  warning 
is  immediately  given  that  such  fail- 
ure iias  occurred.  In  addition  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  nec- 
essary steps  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  such  failure  from  develop- 
ing into  a  hazard,  thus  eliminating 
the  greatest  of  all  sources  of  dang- 
er, the  human  element. 


Lift-Truck  Economies 


A\  Elwell-Parker  fork-type  lift 
truck,   recently   acquired   by   a 
Pacific  Coast  stevedoring  firm, 
is   demonstrating  the  economies   in 
materials    handling    made    possible 


tlwclt-Parkrr  fork-type  lifl-iruck  hand- 
ling  skid-loads  al   a   Pacific   Coast 
trrminal. 
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through  the  intelligent  application 
of  modern  mechanical  methods. 

As  shown  in  the  illustrations, 
this  truck  picks  up  loads  on  skid 
platforms,  transports  these  loads  to 
any  point  necessary,  and  tiers  the 
load  in  the  pile  or  deposits  it  on 
truck  or  car  or  on  pier  alongside 
the  ship. 

In  the  rehandling  of  green  hides, 
it  has  been  found  especially  useful 
and  economical.  This  operation  (as 
anyone  knows  who  has  ever  had 
intimate  contact  with  green  hides) 
is  a  very  disagreeable  job  for  man- 
ual handling.  With  the  lift  truck  it 
becomes  easy.  The  hides  are  now 
stacked  on  boards  at  the  car.  The 
truck  picks  up  the  boards  and 
carries  them  to  the  pile.  When 
ready  to  load  ship,  the  truck  picks 
the  board-loads  of  hides  off  the  pile 
and  loads  them  on  trains  of  four- 
wheelers  which  are  hauled  to  the 
ship  side,  where  the  boardloads  of 
hides  are  picked  up  by  ship's  tackle. 

This  method  of  using  the  Elwell- 
Parker  fork-type  lift  truck  saves 
over  twenty  dollars  a  day  as  com- 
pared with  hand  trucks  in  handling 
green   hides. 

This  machine  will  handle  loads 
up  to  two  tons  from  truck  bodies  to 
the  dock,  oi  vice  versa.  Heavy  bar- 
rels which  formerly  were  labori- 
ously rolled  by  hand  up  inclines  to 
truck  platforms  are  now  easily 
handled  in  multiple. 

This  particular  machine  has 
proved  that  kept  busy  it  will  cut 
the  costs  of  manual  operation  suf- 
ficiently to  pay  for  itself  twice 
each  year.  Such  savings  for  term- 
inal operators  are  certainly  worth 
inve^tigatinK- 

Ira  G.  Perin  of  San  Francisco  is 
California  representative  for  the 
Elwell-Parker  Electric  Company. 
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Nickel  Cast  Iron  in  Diesel  Engines 


CAST  iron  has  always  been  the 
basic  material  involved  in  dies- 
el  engine  construction  and 
there  seems  little  reason  to  fear  it 
will  be  supplanted  unless  some 
revolutionary  change  occurs  in  the 
industry.  No  other  metal  possesses 
quite  the  same  combinations  of  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  qualities  as 
cast  iron,  and  while  the  early  de- 
velopment of  its  physical  proper- 
ties may  have  been  neglected,  if 
comparison  be  madewith  other  met- 
als, later  research  work  has  clearly 
indicated  that  cast  iron  can  be  suf- 
ficiently improved  by  the  use  of  al- 
loys to  enable  it  to  meet  every  rea- 
sonable requirement. 

The  present  widespread  use  of 
nickel  cast  iron  in  diesel  engine 
construction  is  largely  due  to  the 
increasingly  severe  service  placed 
on  such  vital  parts  as  cylinder 
heads,  cylinder  liners  (a.  separate, 
b.  intercooled  with  housing),  and 
pistons  and  piston  rings,  as  well  as 
the  same  parts  of  the  air  compres- 
sors. These  parts  are  subjected  to 
the  effects  of  high  temperatures 
and  high  pressures,  to  resist  which 
certain  specific  properties  in  cast 
iron  are  required.  These  properties 
are:  (1)  strength  at  elevated  tem- 
peratures, (2)  elimination  of  poro- 
sity, (3)  maximum  resistance  to 
wear,  (4)  minimum  growth  due  to 
repeated  heating. 

The  temperatures  of  certain  por- 
tions of  a  diesel  engine  are  appre- 
ciably elevated  under  working  con- 
ditions, in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  parts  are  cooled.  Tempera- 
tures varying  from  room  tempera- 
ture to  630  degrees  Fahrenheit  are 
regularly  encountered.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  note  that  there  are  oc- 
casional disarrangements  of  cool- 
ing systems.  A  clogged  passage 
may  result  in  augmented  tempera- 
tures, and  some  parts  may  quickly 
reach  900  or  1000  degrees  Fahi-en- 
heit.  Uneven  distribution  of  temp- 
erature, of  course,  implies  that 
there  will  be  sti'esses  in  the  metal 
which  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

Varying  conditions  are  also  ex- 
perienced with  pressures.  The  cus- 
tomary maximum  working  pressure 
in  the  working  cylinders  of  a  diesel 
engine  is  approximately  600  pounds 
per  square  inch,  but  here  again  ac- 
cidents may  happen  and  the  pres- 
sure may  be  raised  to  750  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Where  air  com- 
pressors   are    used    in    conjunction 


with  diesel  engines,  the  working 
pressure  in  the  high  pressure  cyl- 
inder is  generally  about  1000 
pounds  per  square  inch  for  spray 
air  injections  and  about  2500 
pounds  per  square  inch  for  charg- 
ing air  starting  flasks.  These  con- 
ditions make  the  use  of  a  material 
possessing  high  tensile  sti-ength  a 
primary  requisite.  No  less  import- 
ant is  it  to  see  that  all  castings  us- 
ed for  working  cylinders  and  air 
compressor  cylinders  are  absolutely 
free  from  porosity. 

That  nickel  permits  an  increase 
in  the  strength  of  gray  iron  has 
been  fully  proved  in  transverse, 
tension,  and  compression  tests.  The 
increases  due  to  the  simple  addition 
of  from  y2  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent, 
nickel  vary  from  10  per  cent,  to 
50  per  cent.,  depending  upon  the 
composition  of  the  iron  and  other 
factors.  Much  greater  strength  va- 
lues are  possible  if  nickel  be  used 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  tech- 
nique, given  iron  of  suitable  com- 
position. Tensile  strengths  of  40,- 
000  to  50,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  may  be  obtained  with  the  prop- 
er amount  of  alloy,  suited  to  the 
particular  base  composition  used 
and  the  section  of  the  casting. 
These  increases,  it  is  important  to 
note,  are  obtainable  in  readily  ma- 
chinable castings. 

The  question  of  machinability  is 
very  important  to  both  the  manu- 
facturer and  user  of  diesel  engines. 
Close  tolerances  in  machining  in 
large  part  explain  the  high  initial 
cost  of  these  prime  movers,  and  the 
use  of  an  alloy  capable  of  giving 
better  properties  only  at  the  price 
of  increasing  the  difficulty  of  ma- 
chining would  automatically  pre- 
vent its  employment.  Happily,  nick- 
el has  been  found  to  be  free  from 
any  such  drawback.  In  fact,  in  cer- 
tain foundries  nickel  is  primarily 
used  to  reduce  machining  costs,  for 
it  enables  the  foundryman  to  devel- 
op the  full  hardness  of  the  matrix 
of  the  iron  without  the  formation  of 
carbide  spots  and  areas,  the  real 
cause  of  machining  difficulties. 

The  equalizing  effect  of  nickel  is 
particularly  valuable  in  the  case  of 
castings  having  both  light  and 
heavy  sections  that  require  machin- 
ing, to  formulate  a  mixture  for 
which  is  an  ever-recurring  problem. 
Lowering  silicon  to  harden  the 
heavy  section   normally  results   in 


the  light  section  becoming  hard  and 
unmachinable,  while  raising  silicon 
to  render  the  light  section  machin- 
able results  in  the  heavy  section  be- 
coming too  soft  and  open  in  grain. 

The  latter  leads  us  at  once  to  the 
defect  of  porosity  which  must  be 
avoided  in  all  pressure  castings. 
The  production  of  absolutely  sound 
castings,  free  from  porosity  and  in- 
ternal shrinkage,  is  perhaps  the 
most  generally  useful  result  secur- 
ed by  the  addition  of  nickel.  The 
use  of  a  correct  base  mixture  and 
small  additions  of  nickel, or  of  nick- 
el and  chromium,  refine  and  close 
the  grain  of  iron  castings  and  act 
to  reduce  porosity  due  to  open 
grain  and  loose  texture.  Perhaps 
the  commonest  method  to  elimin- 
ate internal  shrinkage  used  by  al- 
loy iron  producers  is  to  reduce  the 
silicon  content  by  the  use  of  from 
40  to  60  per  cent,  of  steel  in  the 
chai-ge,  and  to  add  a  compensating 
amount  of  nickel,  generally  twice 
the  amount  of  the  silicon  reduction. 

The  use  of  nickel  in  the  produc- 
tion of  dense,  machinable  castings 
also  results  in  the  obtaining  of  in- 
creased wear-resistance.  This  in- 
crease is  primai'ily  due  to  the  addi- 
tional hardness  secured,  but  credit 
must  also  be  given  to  the  finer 
structure  of  nickel  iron  cast- 
ings and  to  their  freedom  from 
hard  and  brittle  iron-carbide  par- 
ticles. These  hard  particles  become 
dislodged  by  friction  and  apt  as  an 
abrasive  to  score  and  wear  the  slid- 
ing surfaces.  Cast  iron  that  has 
been  hardened  up  to  200-250  Brinell 
by  the  addition  of  nickel  is  relative- 
ly free  from  these  particles,  takes  a 
high  polish  in  service,  and  offers 
a  much  greater  resistance  to  wear 
than  the  softer  and  less  uniform 
product. 

Cast  iron  in  diesel  service  is  sub- 
ject to  the  danger  of  growth  caused 
by  repeated  heating.  Such  growth 
is  quite  marked  in  ordinary  cast 
iron  iit  approximately  900  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  whereas  the  tempera- 
ture required  to  produce  equal 
growth  in  nickel-chromium  cast 
iron  is  in  general  about  1000 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Thus,  while 
only  some  abnormal  condition 
brings  this  factor  into  considera- 
tion, the  use  of  nickel-chromium 
cast  iron  affords  an  additional  fac- 
tor of  safety  which  may  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  certain 
eventualities. 

[Nickel  Cast  Iron  News] 
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A  Complete 

Sales  and  Service  Organization 


OK  interest  to  the  marine  trade 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the 
announcement  that  K  i  n  g  - 
Knight  Company  of  San  Francisco 
is  to  represent  the  Kinney  Mfg.  Co. 
of  Boston  for  northern  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington. 

King-Knight  Company  has  been 
associated  for  many  years  with  the 
marine  and  oil  industries.  Many  Pa- 
cific Coast  oil  barges  are  equipped 
with  pumps  and  engines  furnished 
through  this  organization.  The  ac- 
quisition of  the  line  of  oil  pumps 
manufactured  by  Kinney,  undoubt- 
edly the  best  known  manufacturer 
of  this  type  of  pump,  puts  the  King- 
Knignt  Company  in  a  position  to 
furnish  the  highest  type  of  equip- 
ment and  enables  it  to  fulfill  ail 
possible  pumping  requirements 
where  a  positive  displacement  type 
of  pump  is  desired — whether  steam, 
gas  engine,  or  motor  driven. 

The   Kinney   pump   is  built  in  a 
large  range  of  sizes  and  is  of  two 
types;  namely,  the  eccentric  plung- 
er   type    and    the    Heliquad    type. 
Many   hundreds   of  both   types   are 
now  in  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
at  sea  and  on  shore,   both   in  the 
loading  of  ships  and  at  refineries 
and  in  the  oil  fields.  Compactness 
of  mechanical  design,  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  high  effici- 
ency, and  long  life  as  compared  to 
•)ur     pumping     equipment     have 
iiie  the  Kinney  pump  pie-eminent 
its  field.  This  pump  has  been  us- 
I    with    the    greatest    satisfaction 
I   pumping  duties  under  difficult 
il    unusual     conditions    where 
imps  of  ordinary  construction  are 
1(1  to  have  proved  unequal  to  the 
inands. 

The  Kinney  steam-jacketed  pump 
lisfactorily   handles  tar,  asphalt, 
similar   products    which    cannot 
economically  pumped  unless  the 
mp  itself  can  be  thoroughly  heat- 
In    the    Kinney    steam-jacketed 
iiump    the    interior    working    parts 
are  thoroughly   heated   by  circulat- 
ing   steam,    which    absolutely    pre- 
nts   any    possibility   of   the   fluid 
( oming  solidified  or  hardened  in 

■  pump  interior,  and  also,  under 
I  weather  conditions,  provides  for 

■  prompt  heating  and  starting  of 
pumj)  which  had  been  shut  down 
hen  filled  with  a  fluid  which  so- 
I  if  its  on  becoming  cold.  The  Kin- 


Rcmi  C.  Knight. 

ney  steam-jacketed  pump  is  also  us- 
ed for  coconut  oil  and  other  viscous 
materials  and  is  built  in  both  rotat- 
ing plunger  and  Heliquad  types. 

There  has  also  been  a  wide  de- 
mand for  the  Kinney  vacuum  pump; 
and  the  Kinney  Manufacturing 
Company  has  issued  a  special  bulle- 
tin covering  pumps  for  this  field. 
The  standard  Kinney  vacuum  pump 
is  built  in  displacements  of  from 
12  to  780  cubic  feet  per  minute  and 
is  designed  for  use  under  normal 
operating  conditions  in  vacuums  up 
to  29':;  inches  of  mercury  and 
under  special  conditions  up  to  5 
millimeters  absolute  pressure. 

With  the  Romec  rotating-vane 
positive-displacement  type  of  pump 
for  low  pressure  work  and  the  com- 
plete line  of  Kinney  pumps  for  ful- 
filling    all     requirements     in     the 


fields  of  high  |)re88ures  and  high 
temperatures,  the  King-Knight 
Company  is  in  a  position  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  for  all  pumps 
throughout  the  entire  field  where 
a  positive  displacement  ty[)e  of 
I)ump  IS  required. 

D.  J.  Hill,  representative  for  Kin- 
ney Mfg.  Co.  in  Los  Angeles,  will 
continue  in  this  capacity  and  will 
cooperate  with  King-Knight  Com- 
pany jn  handling  Pacific  Coast  bus- 
iness. 

King-Knight  Company  represents 
also:  Skinner  Engine  Company's 
Universal  Uniflow  steam  engines; 
Sterling  Engine  Company's  heavy 
duty  gas  engine  up  to  560  horse- 
power; Electric  Boat  Company's 
Nelseco  diesels;  Superior  Engine 
Company's  diesels  from  65  horse- 
power up;  Hill  diesel  engine  from 
10  to  120  horsepower.  This  range 
»i  engines  enables  the  company  to 
meet  all  requirements  in  the  power 
field. 

The  two  members  of  the  firm — 
King  and  Knight — have  both  had 
interesting  careers. 

Knight  was  graduated  from  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Electrical 
Engineering  1915;  was  with  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  until  the  World 
War;  joined  the  Army;  trained  at 
Camp  Lewis;  became  second  lieu- 
tenant of  Engineers,  first  lieuten- 
ant Engineers,  regulars;  served 
with  the  famous  Fourth  Engineers; 
was  wounded  at  Chateau-Thierry: 
invalided  home.  He  retired  from  the 
Army  Engineers  in  1919  after  two 
years  in  hospital. 

King  was  graduated  in  Mechani- 
cal Engineering,  Stanford,  1912; 
engineering  degree  1913;  visited 
Germany  with  The  A.S.M.E.;  serv- 
ed eighteen  months  testing  at  Gen- 
eral Electric  factories,  Schenec- 
tady, Lynn,  and  Pittsfield;  two 
years  t=ales  engineer  at  San  Fran- 
cisco office.  March,  1917,  King  join- 
ee  U.  S  Navy ;  trained  at  Annapo- 
lis; served  with  destroyers  Mona- 
han,  Irish  and  North  Sea  Patrol; 
Isabel  and  Ammen  on  convoy  duty, 
Brest.  Resigned  as  senior  lieuten- 
ant in  1919;  he  returned  to  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company's  San  Fran- 
cisco office,  where  he  remained  un- 
til the  King-Knight  Company  was 
formed  in  1920. 


Pumps  on  New  York  Fireboat 


TH  E  New  York  City  fireboat 
John  J.  Harvey  is  equipped 
with  four  high-pressure  Le- 
courtenay  fire  pumps,  each  of  which 
is  driven  at  1200  revolutions  per 
minute  by  a  Sterling  Viking  II  gas- 
oline engine  through  a  Cutler-Ham- 
mer magnetic  clutch.  These  pumps 
were  specified  for  a  normal  capa- 
city of  4000  gallons  per  minute  each 
against  150  pounds  per  square  inch 
pressure,  or  a  total  for  the  boat  of 
16,000  gallons  per  minute,  which 
was  slightly  exceeded  on  the  offi- 
cial test. 

The  pumps  are  located  below  the 
water  line  of  the  boat  so  as  to  be 
self  priming.  On  account  of  this  re- 
quirement together  with  the  large 
piping  and  many  valves  required  to 
permit  operating  any  combination 
of  two  pumps  in  series,  the  equip- 
ment was  necessarily  crowded,  and 
the  Lecourtenay  Company  had  to 
work  in  careful  conjunction  with 
the  designers  of  the  vessel  in  de- 
signing a  special  centrifugal  pump 
casing  for  this  service.  In  spite  of 
all  this  crowding  the  pump  case 
can  bo  readily  opened  without  dis- 
turbing any  piping.  The  case  is 
split  at  a  45-degree  angle  with  the 
suction  opening  horizontal  and  the 
discharge  vertical. 

Each  unit  was  thoroughly  tested 
in  the  Lecourtenay  test  plant  under 


One  of  the  four  Lacourtenay  fire 

pumps   on  the   fireboat  John   J. 

Harvey. 


the  rated  capacity  and  pressure  be- 
fore shipment,  this  test  being  wit- 
nessed and  approved  by  the  engin- 
eers. 

These  tests  show  remarkable  uni- 
formity in  results  for  the  four 
pumps.  Efficiency  at  rated  capacity 
is  79  per  cent. 


Herringbone  Pinions  for 
Pump  Engines 


FARREL  -  S  Y  K  E  S  herringbone 
gears  have  a  world  wide  reputa- 
tion for  use  in  the  transmission 
of  power.  They  have,  however,  oth- 
er  applications   which   are   not   so 
well  known. 

The  illustration  shows  a  pair  of 
pinions  used  as  impellers,  some- 
times called  cams  and  rotors,  for 
the  gear  type  of  pump.  Farrel-Sykes 
gears  are  used  in  thousands  for  this 
purpose.  Many  of  the  best  known 
pump  makers  use  them  as  standard. 
They  have  numerous  advantages 
for  this  purpose.  Pumps  made  with 
these  gears  are  more  efficient  me- 
chanically and  volumetrically.  They 
can  run  at  a  very  high  speed.  The 
smaller  size  pumps  are  used  with 
motors  direct-connected  to  them, 
running  up  to  1800  revolutions  per 
minute.  Such  pumps  are  often  used 


for  high  pressures;  1000  pounds 
per  square  inch  is  standard  with 
some  makers  using  Farrel-Sykes 
gears,  and  in  some  special  cases  the 
gears  are  used  for  pressures  up  to 
1500  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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The  application  of  Farrel-Sykes 
gears  to  large  capacity  pumps  has 
recently  become  general.  The  gears 
shown  in  the  illustration  run  at 
435  revolutions  per  minute  and 
pump  625  gallons  per  minute 
against  a  head  of  200  pounds.  A 
pump  of  this  kind  makes  a  simple 
and  efficient  installation.  It  is  very 
small  for  its  capacity,  no  reduction 
gears  are  required,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently economical  to  manufac- 
ture. 

Farrel-Sykes  pump  rotors  are 
made  in  a  variety  of  material,  in- 
cluding bronze,  high  carbon  forged 
steel,  nickel-alloy  cast  iron,  and  va- 
rious alloy  steels  including  Nitral- 
loy.  The  gears  made  in  this  last 
named  material  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Farrel-Sykes  pump  rotors  are 
made  exceedingly  accurate;  they 
have  no  backlash  and  no  bottom 
clearance.  The  shape  of  the  tooth 
is  designed  to  reduce  trapping  of 
the  liquid  to  a  minimum,  and  to 
eliminate  hydraulic  noises. 


Trade  Literature 

Convertible  Multivane  Fans,  Cat- 
alog 370,  by  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Com- 
pany, Hyde  Park,  Boston,  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  photographs,  di- 
agrams, and  tables  to  describe  and 
illustrate  the  special  features  em- 
bodied in  the  construction  and  de- 
sign of  this  fan  for  various  instal- 
lations. 


Nickel    Alloy   Steel    Products  — 

1932  Buyers  Guide — is  ready  for 
distribution  by  the  International 
Nickel  ,  Company,  Inc.,  67  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  Guide  contains 
names  and  addresses  of  manufac- 
turers and  foundries  producing 
nickel  alloy  steel  parts  and  ma- 
chines. Copies  may  be  had  by  apply- 
ing to  the  company  or  to  the  Edi- 
torial Department  of  Pacific  Mar- 
ine Review. 


Two  Farrel-Sykes 
pinions  used  as  im- 
pellers for  a  rotary 
pump. 
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Mackay  Radio 

Aboard  Ship 

IT  has  recently  been  announced 
by  H.  E.  Coyle,  Pacific  Coast  Ma- 
rine Superintendent  for  the  Mac- 
kay Radio  and  Teletfraph  Company 
.    that   the   new   United   States   Lims 
I    express  liners   Manhattan   and   htr 
I   sister,  two  largest  merchant  vessels 
built  in  an  American  shipyard,  arc 
to  be  equipped  with  a  Kolster  radi 
I   compass  and  Mackay  radio  sendiii. 
I   and    receiving   equipment    for   tu 
!   lifeboats  on  each  ship.  New  reguhi 
I   tions  of  the  United  States  Steani- 
I   boat  Inspection  Service  require  that 
!   all    vessels    carrying    nineteen    or 
more    lifeboats    shall    have    two   of 
them  equipped  with  suitable  power 
for  propulsion  and  with  radio  send- 
ing and  receiving  apparatus. 

The  lifeboat  radio  transmitter,  as 
designed  and  developed  by  engin- 
eers of  the  International  Communi- 
cations Laboratories,  is  a  small  va- 
cuum tube  transmitter  operated  on 
a  frequency  of  500  kilocycles  and 
takes  its  operating  current  from  a 
12-vol'.  storage  battery  which  is 
charged  by  the  propulsion  power 
unit  of  the  boat.  The  receiver  is  a 
compact,  light  weight  set  operating 
on  wave  lengths  of  500  to  1000  met- 
ers. The  collapsible  antenna  stowed 
in  the  boat  is  put  up  after  the  boat 
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iJj:   > „.;.  -  ,-in.J  l>)   IilJ  L.  Llhi.i,  !.•>  equipped  with  .Nl.ickay  radio  short  and 

iniermediaic    wave    wireless,    giving    ocean-wide    communication    range. 


is  launched. 

The  Kolster  radio  compass  (di- 
rection finder)  is  already  serving 
more  than  400  ocean-going  ships, 
including  ten  j)ut  of  the  eleven  Uni- 
ted States  Lines'  vessels.  The  model 
being  installed  on  the  Manhattan 
and  her  sister  is  known  as  A.M.- 
4490O  and  is  the  largest  made.  The 
radio  compass  is  now  considered 
practically  indispensable  on  fast 
modern  merchant  vessels  and 
should  be  so  considered  for  all  ves- 
sels. It  is  an  accurate,  scientific  in- 
strument for  navigating  purposes 
and  the  most  satisfactory  device 
evolved  to  date  for  safe  navigation 
in  fog. 


draulic  operating  cylinder.  6  feet 
8^/4  inches  high  and  3  feet  9  inches 
inside  diameter,  with  its  interior 
surface  ground  to  insure  accuracy 
of  finish.  This  cylinder  has  a  pipe 
connection  at  the  top  and  also  at 
the  bottom  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting water  above  or  below  the 
piston  and  thus  closing  or  opening 
the  valve.  The  piston  has  a  dished 
section  and  is  fitted  with  four 
packing  rings  of  special  design.  It 
is  specified  that,  with  all  four  rings 
bearing,  a  force  of  not  over  2000 
pounds  will  be  required  to  traverse 
the  piston  in  the  cylinder. 

A  tail  rod  extends  above  the  pis- 


Two  Huge  Gate  Valves 


RECENTLY  a  group   of   large 
bronze  castings  were   manufac- 
tured b.v  the  Cramp  Brass  and 
Iron    Foundries    Company    for    the 
Board  of  Water  Supply  of  the  City 
of  N'.w  York.  Included  among  them 
were   the   parts    necessary    for   the 
construction    of   two   6C-inch    gate 
valves,  which  are  of  extraordinary 
size  and   unusual    design.    Not   the 
i>t  interesting  fact  in  connection 
n  these  valves  is  that  they  will 
'■    placed   about   550   feet   beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Our  il- 
lustration  shows   one   of   the   com- 
'd    valves,    standing    about    30 
t  in  height  and  weighing  over  50 
Ions. 
These  valves  were  built  through- 
'  to  most  exacting  specifications 
I'ured    by   the    Board    of   Water 
-supply.  The  manganese  bronze  used 
in  the  main  pieces  of  the  valves  has 
'  '"n.sile  strength  of  more  than  70,- 
pounds   per   square    inch.   The 
I  kmanship  is  of  the  highest  class 
throughout,   accuracy   of  construc- 


tion being  essential  in  order  that 
the  required  tests  for  leakage  and 
ease  of  operation  may  be  met. 

The  bottom  piece  of  the  assembly 
shown  in  the  illustration  is  the 
valve  body  —  a  casting  weighing, 
finished.  23,800  pounds.  The  open- 
ings leading  into  the  body  are  66 
inches  in  diameter.  The  gate,  or 
plug,  is  tapered,  10  inches  wide  at 
the  bottom  and  IS'i  inches  wide  at 
the  top.  accurately  machined  in  its 
bearinn  faces,  and  fitting,  when 
closed,  agaitist  machined  surfaces 
in  the  body.  The  gate  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  stem  7'4  inches  in  di- 
ameter. This  stem  is  of  manganese 
bronze  forged,  having  a  tensile 
strength  of  80,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  is  ground  to  as- 
sure accuracy.  Mounted  on  top  of 
the  valve  body  and  securely  bolted 
to  it  is  a  dome,  providing  space  in 
which  the  gate  may  rise  when  the 
valve  is  opened.  The  dome,  includ- 
ing it-s  cover,  is  3  feet  7  inches  high. 
Surmounting  the  dome   is  the  hy- 


One  of  the  two  66-iiu 
gate  valves  built  by  Cr.i 
A;  Iron  Foundries  for  the 
New   ^'ork. 


ton,  and  on  top  of  the  cylinder  is 
mounted  a  housing,  or  stanchion, 
which  serves  as  a  guide  and  also 
supports  the  operating  mechanism. 
The  stanchion  supports  two  hold- 
open  cylinders,  which  are  hydrauli- 
cally  operated  and  control  a  mech- 
anism for  holding  the  gate  in  a 
raised  position,  thus  preventing  the 
valve  from  closing  should  the  pres- 
sure in  the  main  cylinder  fail.  A 
controlling  chain  extends  from  the 
top  of  the  stanchion  500  feet  to  the 
surface. 


These  huge  valves  were  subject- 
ed to  very  exacting  hydraulic  tests. 
After  assembling,  with  the  gate 
out  of  seating,  all  joints  had  to  be 
absolutely  tight  for  a  period  of  30 
minutes  under  a  pressure  of  400 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  hy- 
draulic cylinder  was  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  750  pounds  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  the  hold- 
open  cylinders  to  a  pressure  of  300 
pounds.  The  maximum  amount  of 
leakage  past  the  piston  rings  and 
.stuffing  boxes  was  also  specified. 


Manila  Rope  Best  Aboard  Ship 


ENTERING  into  the  choice  of  va- 
rious products,  especially  those 
which  see  constant  use,  the  long 
lasting  or  wearing  quality  is  prob- 
ably the  factor  which  proves  most 
important  in  deciding  which  to  pur- 
chase. In  the  case  of  rope,  that 
made  of  Manila  fiber  is  considered 
far  superior  to  other  varieties  for 
marine  purposes,  construction  work, 
farm  use,  and  general  requirements 
because  of  its  high  tensile  strength, 
longer  wearing  qualities,  and 
greater  resistance  to  deterioration 
from  the  elements.  The  service  re- 
ceived from  one  make  of  Manila 
rope  may  differ  materially  from 
that  of  another,  however.  Though 
the  general  appearance  in  both 
cases  may  be  the  same,  the  results 
depend  largely  upon  the  lubrica- 
tion, manner  of  treatment,  con- 
struction of  the  rope,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture. 

The  Edwin  H.  Fitler  Co.  of  Phil- 
adelphia, oldest  rope  maker  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  manufac- 
turing Manila  rope  since  1817,  and 
during  that  time  its  products  have 
been  considered  generally  among 
the  trade  as  the  standard  of  quality. 
Fitler  rope  is  scientifically  treated 
by  them  with  a  colorless  water-re- 
pellent compound  of  the  highest 
quality,  the  fibers  receiving  the 
treatment  before  being  spun  into 
yarns  which  gives  a  much  more 
thorough  water-proofing  than  if 
the  yarns  were  put  through  a  dip- 
ping process.  For  marine  work, 
where  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  for  rope  to  be  wet,  this 
treatment  is  especially  valuable. 
They  also  make  a  Sea-Treated  Man- 
ila rope,  especially  treated  with  a 
dark  brown  water-repellent  and 
presei'vative  compound,  the  result 
of  many  years  of  research  work, 
and  this  type  of  rope  is  desired  by 
many  for  use  in  sea  water  or  salt 
air. 


However,  no  matter  what  the  qua- 
lity of  the  rope  may  be,  or  what 
treatment  was  given  it  in  the  mak- 
ing, proper  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  rope  after  it 
is  put  into  use — or  the  best  rope 
will  deteriorate  more  quickly  than 
it  should.  Dirty  cordage  should  be 
washed  and  thoroughly  dried  be- 
fore storing.  All  Manila  cordage 
should  be  stored  in  a  cool,  dry,  and 
well  ventilated  room.  It  should  be 
kept  up  off  the  floor  on  racks  to 
provide      ventilation      underneath. 
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Rope  should  never  be  stored  on  con- 
crete or  dirt  floors,  and  under  no 
circumstances  should  Manila  cord- 
age, and  acid  be  kept  in  the  same 
building.  If  the  warehouse  or  stor- 
age building  is  covered  with  gal- 
vanized iron,  allow  ample  space 
above  the  cordage  for  air  circula- 
tion. 

Rope,  as  treated  with  Fitler's 
water  repellent  compounds,  are 
more  pliable  and  less  liable  to  kink 
— but  a  little  advice  on  the  hand- 
ling of  rope  will  not  be  out  of  the 
way,  and  if  heeded,  will  prove  ben- 
eficial to  the  user  in  longer  life 
and  use  of  the  rope.  To  avoid  kink- 
ing, lay  the  coil  down  flat  with  (in- 
side) end  down  and  draw  end  of 
rope  up  through  the  center  of  the 
coil.  Plain  laid,  3-strand  rope  un- 
coils counter-clockwise.  Cable  laid 
and  left-hand-lay  uncoils  clockwise. 
Avoid  dragging  I'ope  over  concrete 
floors  or  through  dirt  and  oil,  as 
this  causes  injury  to  the  rope  and 
shortens  its  life.  Never  allow  rope 
to  rub  on  rough  surfaces  of  beams 
or  blocks.  Kinking  should  be  avoid- 
ed as  it  disturbs  the  "lay"  of  the 
rope,  reduces  the  strength,  and  may 
eventually  cut  the  rope  in  two. 


The  Aut-O-Bee 


A  DEVICE  has  come  from  the  la- 
boratory and  workshop  of  the 
Motor  Car  Devices  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles  that  has  many  indications 
of  revolutionizing  the  installation 
and  operation  of  radio  receiving 
sets  in  motor  boats,  airplanes,  and 
automobiles,  as  well  as  on  farms 
and  other  places  whei'e  electric  cur- 
rent is  not  available. 

Under  the  registered  name  of  the 
Aut-O-Bee,  the  eliminator  does 
away  with  both  the  B  and  C  bat- 
teries and  operates  over  a  long  per- 
iod of  time  without  care  or  atten- 
tion. Yet  the  draw  on  the  storage 
battery  averages  only  one  ampere, 
or  just  about  the  same  amount  of 
current  used  for  a  single  headlamp. 

There  are  no  rotating  parts  to 
cause  friction  and  wear  out,  conse- 
quently there  are  no  replacement 
problems  with  the  device.  The  Aut- 
O-Bee  can  be  installed  on  the  boat, 
car,  or  aircraft  in  a  few  minutes. 
Its  shipping  weight  is  five  pounds 
with  dimensions  of  41/2  by  5  by  b\'-> 
inches. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
old-style  B-C  battery  operation  has 
been  that  the  radio  set  begins  to 
decrease  in  efficiency  at  the  out- 
set, for  the  set  starts  to  decrease  in 


efficiency  as  soon  as  the  B  battery 
goes  down.  With  the  Aut-O-Bee,  the 
set  works  at  the  maximum  peak  of 
efficiency  at  all  times. 


Trade  Literature 

Jointite  Cork  Products. — Catalog 
booklet  published  by  L.  Mundet  and 
Son,  inc..  New  Yoi-k;  a  compendium 
of  information  on  the  uses  of  cork 
for  insulation  purposes,  including 
useful  data,  specifications,  tables, 
and  charts  for  refrigeration,  sound- 
jioofing,  heat  prevention,  heat  con- 
servation, vibration  deadening,  con- 
densation prevention.  Copies  may 
be  had  by  application  to  the  com- 
pany direct  or  to  the  Editorial  De- 
partment of  this  magazine. 


Design  9  Centrifugal  Compressor, 

Catalog  386,  issued  by  B.  F.  Sturte- 
vant  Company,  Hyde  Park,  Boston, 
describes  and  illustrates  a  centri- 
fugal compressor,  which  was  de- 
signed for  quiet  efficient  operation, 
and  the  ability  to  deliver  a  compar- 
atively wide  range  in  air  volumes  . 
at  an  almost  constant  pressure. 


American  Shipbuilding 


Gdited  by  H.  C.  McKinnon 


Santa  Kusa  Launched. — First  of 
four  liiit-rs  building  for  the  Grace 
Lined-Panama  Mail  Service  of  San 
Francisco  by  the  Federal  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Company,  the 
Santa  Rosa  was  launched  on  March 
24.  As  the  vessel  slid  down  the 
ways  a  bottle  of  Golden  State  cham- 
pagne was  broken  over  her  bow. 
The  bottle  of  champagne  had  been 
carried  from  Sonoma  County,  Cali- 
fornia, to  New  York  especially  for 
this  ceremony.  Miss  Wendy  Igle- 
hart,  daughter  of  D.  Stewart  Igle- 
hart,  president  of  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co..  was  the  sponsor. 

The  Santa  Rosa  and  her  sister 
ships  will  be  identical,  except  for 
interior  furnishings,  and  they  were 
designed  by  Gibbs  &  Cox,  Inc.,  of 
New  York.  They  are  508  ft.  long, 
over-all,  484  ft.  between  perpendi- 
cular.;, 72  ft.  beam.  26  ft.  1  in.  load- 
ed draft.  They  will  have  a  speed 
at  sea  of  18.5  knots.  Power  will  be 
supplied  by  steam  turbines  develop- 
ing 12,600  indicated  horsepower. 

The  other  three  vessels  will  be 
named  Santa  Paula,  Santa  Lucia, 
and  Santa  Elena.  Keel  for  the  latter 
has  not  yet  been  laid. 

Lengthen  Tankers.  —  According 
to  advices  from  New  York,  the 
Standard  Shipping  Company.  26 
Broadway.  New  York,  is  planning 
alterations  to  four  tank  steamers. 
Present  plans  call  for  the  vessels 
being  placed  in  drydock  and  an  18- 
foot  section  being  inserted  about 
midsiiips.  Bauer-Wach  turbines 
will  be  installed  at  the  same  time  to 
give  additional  power  to  propulsion 
machinery. 


Contract  for  Navy  Yard  Cranes. 

— Contract  was  awarded  last  month 
on  low  bid  of  $156,000  to  the  R.  W. 
Kaltenhach  Company,  Bedford. 
Ohio,  for  two  25-ton  floating  re- 
volving boom  cranes,  one  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
other  to  the  naval  destroyer  base  at 
San  Diego.  Pontoons  100  by  44  feet 
dimensions  will  support  the  cranes 
and  they  will  be  operated  by  diesel- 
electric  power  plants. 


Lars^e  Reconditioning  Contract. — 

United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  New  York, 
was  I'ecently  awarded  an  important 
reconditioning  contract  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  steamer  Sandy 
Hook  on  a  low  bid  of  $148,456.  The 
vessel  will  be  transformed  into  a 
modern,  first  class  passenger 
steamer  for  operation  by  her  own- 
ers, the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  143  Liberty  Street.  New 
York.  Naval  Architect  George  G. 
Sharp,  30  Church  Street.  New  York, 
prepared  the  plans  for  the  recondi- 
tionin.?  work. 


Gulf  Vessels  to  be  Reconditioned. 

— George  G.  Sharp,  naval  architect, 
with  offices  at  .30  Church  Street. 
New  "^'ork,  and  J.  F.  Paige.  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  are  prepar- 
ing plans  and  specifications  for  the 
reconditioning  and  addition  of  pas- 
s  e  n  g  e  r  accommodations  to  the 
steamers  Clavarack  and  Casey  for 
the  Mississippi  Shipping  Company 
of  New  Orleans.  La..  N.  0.  Ped- 
rick.  general  manager.  This  latter 
company  reconditioned  its  steamers 
Delnortt  and  Delsud  last  year  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1,000,000  and  a  very 
satisfactory  result  both  in  efficien- 
cy of  the  job  and  in  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  interior  decorations  was 
obtained.  The  entire  bridge  super- 
structure of  each  vessel  was  rebuilt 
and  equipped  to  accommodate  28 
passengers.  Interior  decorations 
were  carried  out  under  the  super- 
visio.n  of  Fllizabeth  Capers  of  New 
Orleans.  The  propelling  machinery 
was  modernized,  the  lines  of  the 
vessels  were  improved,  and  contra- 
rudder  installed.  Johnson  Iron 
Works  of  New  Orleans  handled  ma- 
chinery installation  and  stream-lin- 
ing of  hull. The  Jahncke  Dry  Docks, 
Inc.  performed  all  work  incidental 
to  providing  passenger  accommoda- 
tion-*. 

River  Boat.  —  A  stern-wheel  riv- 
er passenger  and  freight  steamer 
for  The  Alaska  Railroad  will  be 
built  under  the  Dep't  of  Interior, 
and  W.  C.  -N'ickum,  naval  architect, 
400  Poison  Building,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, has  been  authorized  to  pre- 
|)are  plans  and  specifications.  Def- 


inite details  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced, but  her  hull  will  be  about 
210  feet  long,  with  .30  staterooms 
for  passengers  and  capacity  for 
about  250  tons  of  cargo.  The  vessel 
will  b-  operated  on  the  Yukon  Riv- 
er. Bids  will  be  received  at  the  of- 
fice of  J.  R.  Ummel,  office  manager 
and  purchasing  agents  for  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  71  Columbia 
Street,  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  soon  as 
plans  are  approved. 


Electric  Power  for  Cable  Ferries. 

— The  General  Electric  Company. 
San  Francisco,  recently  received 
contract  for  installing  electric  pow- 
er on  the  highway  ferry  across  the 
Sacramento  River  at  the  Glenn 
County  Road.  There  are  probably 
hundreds  of  these  small  ferries  op- 
eratinj^'  across  the  sloughs  of  the 
delta  region  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Rivers.  These  boats 
seldom  carry  more  than  two  or 
three  vehicles  and  operate  on 
cables  strung  across  the  river  and 
are  pulled  across  by  gasoline  en- 
gine power.  By  a  special  device  the 
General  Electric  Company  plans  to 
use  an  electric  trolley  cable  to  pro- 
vide power  for  a  single-phase  mo- 
tor. .\s  the  cable  must  be  dropped 
to  the  bed  of  the  river  when  the  fer- 
ry is  not  running,  a  special  device 
automatically  cuts  off  the  current 
at  each  end  of  the  cable  to  prevent 
short  circuiting  of  the  electric  pow- 
er plant.  

Ferr>-  Reconditioned. — The  ferry- 
boat Chippewa,  owned  by  the  Puget 
Sound  Navigation  Company  of  Se- 
attle, has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and 
reengined  and  is  scheduled  to  have 
her  service  trials  about  April  Ist. 
She  will  be  operated  in  regular  ser- 
vice between  Seattle  and  Bremer- 
ton. 

As  lebuilt  by  the  Lake  Washing- 
ton Shipyards,  the  Chippewa  has 
capacity  for  1200  passengers.  Her 
hull  has  been  strengthened  and 
somewhat  changed  to  accommodate 
the  new  2200  horsepower  Busch- 
Sulzer  diesel  engine. 


Seagoing  Laborator>'. — The  Lake 
Union  Drydock  and  Machine  Works, 
Seattle,   Wash.,  has  an  order  from 
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the  University  of  Washington  at 
Seattle  for  the  construction  of  a 
seagoing  oceanographic  laboratory, 
to  be  named  Catalyst.  The  vessel 
was  designed  by  Rowland  and 
Strickland,  and  she  is  being  built 
under  a  fund  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  of  $200,000  to  cover  the 
construction  of  the  vessel  and  her 
equipment  with  scientific  instru- 
ments. The  construction  of  the  ves- 
sel will  cost  $44,150  and  she  will  be 
75  ft.  long,  19  ft.  beam,  and  powered 
with  a  140-horsepower  Washington 
diesel  engine.  Accommodations  will 
be  provided  for  a  crew  of  four  and 
for  twelve  members  of  the  scienti- 
fic staff.  Her  laboratory  will  be 
equipped  with  all  the  best  available 
instruments  needed  in  the  studies 
of  Oceanography. 


Repairs.  —  Commercial  Iron 
Works,  Portland,  Oregon,  was  re- 
cently awarded  contract  for  repairs 
to  the  steamer  Ernest  H.  Meyer, 
which  was  damaged  in  collision 
with  the  steamer  West  Honaker  in 
the  Columbia  River  recently.  The 
cost  of  repairs  was  $11,500. 


Repairs  to  the  steamer  West  Hon- 
aker were  performed  by  the  Albina 
Engine  &  Machine  Works  of  Port- 
land at  a  cost  of  $18,000. 


Another  important  repair  job 
which  went  to  the  Albina  Engine 
&  Machine  Works  of  Portland  last 
month  was  the  overhaul  and  repair 
of  the  federal  dredge  Savannah, 
which  cost  $11,885. 


Water  Taxis  Ordered.  —  Nunes 
Brothers,  Sausalito,  Calif.,  have 
been  awarded  a  contract  by  the 
Crowley  Launch  and  Tugboat  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  for  two  wat- 
er taxis  each  of  which  is  to  be  47  ft. 
long  and  powered  with  a  single  175- 
horsepower  Hall-Scott  motor.  These 
boats  are  designed  for  speed  with 
safety  and  a  cruising  speed  of  18 
knots.  They  are  for  operation  on 
San  Francisco  Bay  from  Pier  14  to 
any  point  or  ship  for  which  there 
is  a  call.  The  Crowley  Launch 
&  Tugboat  Company  is  said  to  be 
planning  a  fleet  of  these  speed 
boats  as  the  demand  for  this  service 
develops. 


Streamline  Rudder. — At  her  re- 
cent annual  lay-up  at  the  Todd  Dry 
Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle,  for  general 
cleaning,  painting,  and  minor  hull 
and  engine  repairs,  the  steam 
freighter  Point  Ancha  of  the  Gulf 
Pacific  Line  had  a  streamline  type 
rudder  installed  which  was  expect- 


ed to  increase  her  cruising  speed 
to  12'-.  knots  or  better. 


New  Barges. — Marietta  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Point  Pleasant,  West 
Va.,  has  an  order  from  the  Camp- 
bell Transportation  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  ten  steel  covered  cargo 
barges  for  operation  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Barges  will  have  dimensions 
132  by  35  by  10  feet. 


Bids  Received  on  C.  G.  Cutters. — 

Bids  were  opened  last  month  in  the 
office  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  Treasury  Dept.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  the  construction  of 
two  patrol  boats  each  to  be  165  ft. 
long,  25  ft.  3  in.  beam  molded  at 
main  deck,  334  tons  displacement, 
and  1300  shaft  horsepower. 


Two  Tugs  May  be  Built.  —  The 

Meseck  Towing  &  Transportation 
Company,  Inc.,  Pier  59,  North  Riv- 
er, New  York,  are  repoi'ted  to  have 
retained  Brown  &  Demarest,  naval 
architects,  Tottenville,  Staten  Is- 
land, New  York,  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  steam  towboats  and  to 
call  for  bids  for  their  construction. 
The  boats  are  to  be  104  ft.  IV2  in. 
long,  26  ft.  11  in.  beam,  13  ft.  2H 
in.  depth,  powered  with  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engines. 


Four  Vessels  for  Reconditioning. 

— The  United  States  Shipping 
Board  recently  approved  the  substi- 
tution by  the  American  Scantic 
Line  of  the  vessels  Schenectady  and 
Chickasaw  for  reconditioning  and 
remodeling  in  place  of  the  Minne- 
qua  and  City  of  Fairbury.  The  two 
former  vessels  and  the  Saguache 
and  Bird  City  are  to  be  recondition- 
ed and  remodeled  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.  for  the  American 
Scantic  Line  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Jones-White  Act.  Accommo- 
dations for  approximately  60  pas- 
sengers, refrigerated  cargo  holds, 
and  strengthening  of  the  hull 
against  ice  damage  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  shipyard  work. 


Steamer  Chiriqui.  —  The  second 
of  the  United  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany liners  to  be  completed  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Company — the  steamer  Chiri- 
qui—  arrived  in  New  York,  March 
17  and  sailed  March  24  for  San 
Francisco,  where  she  will  enter  her 
regular  service.  The  Chiriqui  is 
identical  to  her  sister  ship  the  Ta- 
lamanca  delivered  in  January.  She 
is  446  ft.  9  in.  length  over-all,  415 
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ft.  between  perpendiculars,  60  ft. 
molded  beam,  34  ft.  9  in.  molded  lI_ 
depth  to  upper  deck,  6963  gross 
tons  and  with  a  net  tonnage  of 
3182.  She  has  refrigerated  or  cooled 
air  cargo  capacity  of  196,000  cubic 
feet. 

These  vessels  have  first-class  ac- 
commodations for  113  persons  in  61 
staterooms.  The  passenger  accom- 
modations are  beautifully  decorat- 
ed and  very  commodious,  having  all 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
the  larger  passenger  liners. 

The  machinery  installation  con- 
sists of  two  main  turbo-generators 
supplying  power  to  two  main  pro- 
pulsion motors,  one  of  which  is  fit- 
ted to  each  of  the  twin  screw 
shafts.  Power  plants  were  supplied 
by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
The  vessels  are  designed  for  a  ser- 
vice speed  of  I7V2  knots. 


The  third  of  these  vessels,  the 
steamer  Segovia,  which  was  burned 
at  the  outfitting  pier  at  Newport 
News  while  she  was  nearing  com- 
pletion, is  still  at  the  shipyard.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  this  vsesel  has 
been  declared  a  total  loss  and  in- 
surance paid  to  the  builders.  The 
vessel  was  95  per  cent,  completed, 
and  the  equipment  still  on  shore  at 
the  time  of  the  fire  is  credited  to 
the  underwriters.  The  hulk  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  shipbuild- 
ing company,  but  no  official  an- 
nouncement has  yet  been  made  as 
to  whether  the  hull  will  be  rebuilt 
or  abandoned. 

Three  identical  vessels  are  under 
construction  by  the  Fore  River 
Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Co)poration. 


Four  Service  Launches.  —  Four 
diesel-powered  launches  have  re- 
cently been  built  by  Chas.  H.  Stow- 
man  &  Sons,  Dorchester,  N.  J.,  for 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Foi'eign  Quarantine  Division.  They 
were  designed  by  P.  W.  Clark,  nav- 
al architect  for  the  Public  Health 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
are  ir.tended  for  fumigation  and 
genei'al  duty  in  connection  with 
their  several  quarantine  stations. 

The  launches  are  41  ft.  length 
over-all.  12  ft.  molded  beam,  4  ft. 
draft.  Each  is  powered  by  a  Fair- 
banks-Morse diesel  engine  develop- 
ing 45  horsepower  and  giving  a 
speed  of  9.2  to  9.4  knots.  The  en- 
gines are  started  and  stopped  in  the 
engine  room,  but  otherwise  all  are 
designed  for  one-man  pilot  house 
control. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the  Leading 
Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  March  i,  19^2 


Pacific  Coast 


BERG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Foot  of  26lh  Ave..  N.W.,  Seattle,  Wn. 

Nurth  Star,  wooden  hull,  p.i^scngcr  and 
cargo  motorship  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Inter- 
ior, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bell  St.  Ter- 
minal,  Seattle,  for  Alaska  Service;  210 
L.BP.;  41  molded  beam;  2r6''  molded 
depth;  16  loaded  draft;  1500  HP.  Mcin- 
tosh 6^  Seymour  dicsel  eng.:  14  knots  speed; 
launched  1/18/J2;  dehvcr  3/32  est. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  8c  DRY 

DOO:  CO., 

Oakland,   Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 

Marshall  C.  Harris,  hull  26,  suction 
dredge  for  American  Dredging  Co.,  San 
Francisco:  HO  L.BP.;  45  beam;  12  depth; 
keel  11/23/31. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Astoria,  light  cruiser  CL-34  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  9/1/30;  deliver  4/1/33  est. 

Worden,  D.D.  352,  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
er for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long,  35  knots 
speed. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD. 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  light  cruiser  CL-38  for 
United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; keel  9/1/31. 


Pacific  Coast  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
Ltd.,   Union   Plant 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  West 

Cape,  Shell  lighters  Nos.   2  and  4,  Texaco 

barge   259,   stmr.   Santa   Maria,   stmr.  Cata- 

lina,    stmr.    Point    San    Pablo,    stmr.    Wa- 

"ima,   stmr.    Kathrina   Luckenbach,   tug   F. 

\     Douty   (also  cast  iron   propeller),  U.S. 

G.    cutter    Cahokia.    .stmr.    Solano,    stmr. 

Admiral    Watson     (also    one    forged    steel 

tailshaft),    m.s.   H.   T.    Harper,    ferry  stmr. 

Verba  Buena.  .stmr    Limnn,  stmr.  President 

Wilson,  tug  W.  B.   Storey,  stmr.  President 

McKinlcy,    stmr.    Talamanca.     Repair    scc- 

'!'>ns  of  exhaust  lines:  stmr.  Lebcc.   2  wild- 

.its    for    anchor   windlass:    .stmr.    Deroche. 

'  V-ck  repairs:  stmr.   Silverash.  Caulk  inside 

bait    tanks    on    deck:    launch    Rainbow. 

Like   6   steel   springs   for   ME.:   m.s.   Mur- 

.1.    Drydock  vessel  for  survey:  stmr.  Wat- 

iiville.    Drydock  and    misc.   repairs:   stmr. 

1  .lie.     One    bronie    propeller:    tug    E.    P. 

Ripley.  One  forged  steel  tail  shaft:  tug  W. 

''<    Storey.   One   tailshaft:   .stmr.    Ernest    H. 

'  Icycr.  Misc.   repairs:  stmr   La   Brea,  Cath- 

'lod.    Pacific    Pine,    California.    La    Peria, 

!''int    Chico,    m.s.    Murena,    Silvercypress, 


Otokia.  Lki.  Ida  Knudscn,  Marpessa,  launch 
Ubuyu  Maru. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Seattle,  Wn. 

Remodeling  and  installing  new  diesel  en- 
gine:  Ferry  Chippewa. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Drydock  and  misc.  repairs:  stmr.  Pana- 
man.  Western  Pacific  Barge  No.  1,  stmr. 
Hawaiian,  tuj;  Sea  Salvor,  ferry  stmr.  Calis- 
toga.  stmr.  American,  stmr.  Stanley  Dollar, 
stmr.  Mcru<i>i  H.  Whittier.  .stmr.  Alaskan, 
stnir.   Maryarot  Dollar,   stmr    Mexican. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK   6C 

SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked,  bottom  painted,  and  misc.  hull 
repairs:  United  Church  Mission  boat 
Thomas  Crosby  Docked,  cleaned,  painted, 
misc.  repairs:  Forestry  launch  L'llian  D. 
Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  misc.  hull  and 
engine  repairs:  2  fishing  boats.  Misc.  hull 
and  engine  repairs  not  requiring  docking: 
32   fishing   boats. 

PUGET   SOUND   NAVY  YARD. 
Bremerton,  Wn. 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  Texas,  Roper, 
Hale,  Sirius.  Misc.  repairs:  C.  G.  c.  Chelan. 
Misc.  repairs  incidental  to  operation  as 
district  craft:  Mahopac.  Tatnuck,  Ssvallow, 
Challenge,    Pawtucket,   Sotoyomo. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

B.\TH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,   M.iine 

Hermes,  hull  151,  twin  screw.  >tccl  patrol 
boat  for  U.  S.  Coast  O-iard  165  It  long: 
dic-sel  cng  :  keel  5/20/31;  launched  2/23/ 
32;  delivered  3/4/32. 

Icarus,  hull  152.  R.ime  as  above:  keel 
7/22/31;  launch  3/19/32;  deliver  4/31/J2 
est. 

Perseus,  hull  153.  same  as  above:  keel 
9/15/31:  launch  4/11/32  est.;  deliver 
4/22/32  est. 

Dewey,  hull  154,  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat 
Destroyer  No.  349  for  U.  S.  Navy;  340 
ft.   long;    35   knots  speed. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUn.DING 

CORPORATION.   FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Man. 

Portland,  iii;ht  cruiser  CL-33,  jii.iMin 
tons  displacement;  deliver  8,''15/32  est. 

Monterey,  hull  1441,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  632' 
length;  79'  beam;  22,000  gr.  tons;  2OI/2 
knots;  3  steam  turbines:  22,000  S.H  P.;  12 


W.  T.  boilers;  launched  10/12/31;  deliver 
May/32  tst. 

Lurlinc.  hull  1447,  sister  to  above;  de- 
liver Jan.  /3  3  est. 

Antigua,  hull  1444,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L  O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  17'/2  knots  speed; 
10,940  tons  displacement;  7200  gr.  tons 
turbo-electric  propulsion;  10,500  I.H.P.; 
launched   11/28/31. 

Quirigua,  hull  1445,  sister  to  above; 
launched   2/6/32. 

Veragua.  hull  1446,  sister  to  above; 
launch   12/12/31   est. 

Farragut,  torpedo  boat  destroyer  No.  348, 
for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long;  35  knots 
speed. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORP.. 
LTD., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hull  4288.  coastwise  diesel  oil  tanker 
for  Standard  Transportation  Co  262x45^1* 
ft..  Mcintosh  y  Seymour  diescls;  launched 
11-5/31. 

Hull  4289,  dredge  hull  for  Ellicott  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Baltimore. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  LTD., 

CoUingwood.   Ontario 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  Podmore. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  hull  87,  hydrographic 
survey  vessel  for  Canadian  Government;  214 
L  B  P.;  36  beam;  12  mi.  loaded  speed:  twin 
screw,  TE  engs;  1200  I.H  P  ;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  1  3'6"  diam.:  keel  8/1  2/31. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &.  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  Gty,  Michigan 

Purchasing  .Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 
Not  named,  hull  149,  cutter  for  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard;  165  LB  P.:  36  beam;  13  load- 
ed draft;  15  MPH;  960  DW.T.;  geared 
turbine;  1500  S  H  P.;  2  W-T  boilers:  keel 
12/15/31  est.;  launch  4/15/32  est.;  deliver 
10^1/32  est. 

DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  995-997  incl  .  three  diesel  stern- 
whccl  towbuats  for  stock;  2  delivered. 

Hulls  1129-1130  incl.,  t^-o  32inch  steel 
surtion  dredges  for  U.S.  Engineers  Office. 
Memphis.  Tenn.:  214x46x9'5":  two  TE 
steam  engs.;  1200  HP.;  one  delivered. 

Hull  1134.  one  24-in.  steel  suaion  dredge 
for  U.  S.  Eng    Office.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Hulls  11351136,  two  steel  side  dump 
scows  for  Contracting  Dept.,   115x28x7'6'. 

Hull  1137.  one  -tccl  hull  cattle  barge  for 
lersev  Citv  Stockyards  210  x  36'6"  x  8': 
'l41(V(;r    ton* 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  &.  BOILER  WORKS. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Self-propelled.  16  inch  suction,  pipe-line 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Vicks- 
hiirg.  Miss  :  deliver  May/32  est. 


Ma 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO., 
Groton,  Conn. 

Cuttlefish,  fleet  submarine  SSI 71  for 
U.S.  Navy;  deliver   12/29/33  est. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    SL    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Keamy,  N.  J. 
Purcha«ing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Santa  Rosa,  hull  121,  combination  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer  for  Panama  MaL 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco  (W.  R. 
Grace  6?  Co.,  subsidiary),  484  L.B.P.;  72 
beam;  26'1"  loaded  draft;  18.5  knots  loaded 
speed;  7150  D.W.T.:  12.600  I. HP.  tur- 
bines; 2  boilers;  keel  6/22/31;  launched 
3/24/32. 

Santa  Paula,  hull  122,  sister  to  above; 
keel  8/4/31;  launch  Apr./32  est. 

Santa  Lucia,  hull  123,  sister  to  above  for 
Grace  Steamship  Co.,  New  York;  keel 
9/28/31;  launch  June/32  est. 

Santa  Elena,  hull  124,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Apr./32  est. 

GREAT   LAKES   ENGINEERING 

WORKS 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Empire,  hull  279,  dredge  hull  for  Dura- 
har  6?  Sullivan;  125  x  42  x  10  ft.;  keel 
4/4/32  est.;  launch  5/9/32  est.;  deliver 
5/31/32   est. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   &   DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Mark  Twain,  hull  1691,  river  tow- 
boat  for  Inland  Waterways  Corp.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  196  ft.  L.O.A.;  42  molded 
beam;  6  molded  depth;  1000  H.P.  comp. 
condensing  eng.;  keel  4/28/31;  Linnched 
8/29/31,  delivered  at  Cairo,  III.,  2/10/32. 

Sergeant  Floyd,  hull  1700,  one  inspector 
boat  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  138  by  30  by  5  ft.;  keel  3/14/32 
est.;   deliver   8/32   est. 

MARIETTA  MANUFACTURING  CO„ 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  dredge,  for 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Washington.  B.C.: 
260  X  50  X  8'6":  launched;  deliver  5/1/32 
est. 

Captain  William  Clark,  same  as  above; 
launched;  deliver   5/1/32  est. 

One  steel  derrick  boat  hull  for  Federal 
Steel  Co.;  28  X  65  X  5'9";  launched-  de- 
liver 5/1/32  est. 

Ten  covered  cargo  barges  for  Campbell 
Transportation  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.-  132  x 
35  X  10  ft. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY, 
Midland,  Penn. 

Eight  floating  steel  caissons  for  Founda- 
tion Co.;  6  delivered. 

Two  steel  barges,  for  U.  S.  Government, 
40  X  14  X  3'6". 

One  towboat  hull  for  Earl  Webster. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.   L.   Baldwin. 

Hull  260,  dredge  for  stock;  140  x  36  x 
9  ;  keel  11/16/31;  launched  2/13/32. 

Hull  261,  gasoline  engined  workboat  for 
U.  S.  Engineers,  Vicksburg;  31  ft.  length; 
keel   3/16/32  est.;  launch  4/14/32  est 

Hull  262,  same;  keel  3/10/32  est.;  launch 
5/2/32  est. 

Hull  263,  same;  keel  3/10/32  est.; 
launch   5/2/32  est. 

Hull  264,  work  boat  for  stock  40  ft. 
length;  gasoline  engine;  keel  3/1/32  est.; 
launch   4/6/32   est. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Newport  New«,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plummer,  90 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City  . 

Chiriqui,  hull  346,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  17}/^  knots  speed; 
10.940  tons  displacement;  turbo-electric  pro- 
pulsion; 10,500  I.H.P.:  keel  4/27/31; 
launched    11/14/31;    deliver    3/18/32    est. 

Segovia,  hull  345,  sister  to  above;  keel 
3/9/31;  launched  8/15/31. 

Not  named,  hull  347,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Colombian  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corp.;  New  York;  404'3"  L.O.A.; 
57'6"  beam;  31'6"  depth;  16  knots  speed: 
steam  turbine  drive:  5200  gr.  tons;  keel 
2/29/32;  launch  8/32  est.;  deLver  12/1/32 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  348,  sister  to  above: 
keel  4/32  est.;  launch  7/32  est.;  deliver 
12/15/32  est. 

Saint  John,  hull  350,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.;  402'9"  L.O.A.; 
60  beam;  29'9"  depth;  20-22  knots;  single 
reduction  Newport  News-Parsons  geared 
turbines;  Babcock  ii  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
7/21/31;  launched  1/9/32;  deliver  5/32 
est. 

Acadia,  hull  351,  sister  to  above:  keel 
8/31/31;  launched  2/13/32;  deliver  6/32 
est. 

Ranger,  hull  353,  Aircraft  Carrier  No. 
4  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.;  keel  9/26/31; 
deliver  Mar./34  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No. 
35  for  United  Statu  Navy;  10,000  toni 
displacement;  keel  Mar.  31/30;  launched 
11/7/31;  deliver  in  fall  1932. 

Manhattan,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines,  New  York; 
666  L.B.P.;  86'  beam;  32'  loaded  draft  max.; 
20  knots  speed;  12,000  D.W.T.;  geared  tur- 
bines, 30,000  S.H.P.;  6  B.  g**  W.  boilers; 
keel  12/6/30;  launched  12/5/31;  deliver 
6/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  406,  passenger  and  car- 
go vessel,  same  as  above;  keel  1/20/31; 
launch  9/32  est. 

Tuscaloosa,  hull  407,  Scout  Cruiser  No. 
37  for  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  578  L.B.P.;  60'l'/2"  molded 
beam;  21*7"  loaded  draft;  10,000  tons 
displ.;  geared  turbines;  107,000  I.H.P.;  8 
section  express  boilers;  keel  9/3/31. 
SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 

Active,  hull  272,  steel  patrol  boat  for 
Supervisors  of  New  York  Harbor.  New 
York.  N.Y.;  121'6"  L.B.P.;  24'9"  beam; 
12'9"  depth;  550  H.P.  Fairbanks-Morse 
diesel  eng.;  keel  3/15/32;  deliver  4/29/32 
est. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   &   DRY   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 

Not  named,  hull  146  single-screw  steam- 
ship for  carrying  loaded  railway  cars  for  Sea- 
trains  Lines.  Inc.,  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans: 464'6"  by  63'6"  by  38'3";  15%  knots 
speed:  8500  D.W.T.:  keel  2/24/32. 

Not  named,  hull  147,  sister  to  above;  keel 
2/24/32. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Cayuga,    hull  797,  coast     guard     cutter 
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for  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Service;  250  L.O.A.; 
42  beam;  16  mi.  loaded  speed;  turbo-elec- 
tric; 3200  I.H.P.:  2  W.  T  boilers:  keel 
2/9/31;  launched  10/7/31;  delivered  3/9/ 
32. 

Hull  806,  barge  for  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mine  Co.;  130  L.O.A.;  35  beam;  12'6" 
depth;  keel  12/28/31;  launch  and  deliver 
4/1/32  est. 

Hull  807,  scow  for  City  of  New  York: 
70  L.O.A.;  30  beam;  7'6"  d-^pth;  keel 
1/18/32;  launch  and  dehver  4/1/32  est. 

Piermont.  hull  808,  ferryboat  for  Rock- 
land Boat  Corp.;  64'10"  L.O.A.;  29'  beam; 
8'6"  depth:  70  HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel 
2/3/32;  launched  3/5/32;  deliver  3/15/32 
est. 

Irvington,  hull  809,  sister  to  above; 
keel  2/10/32;  launch  4/5/32  est.:  deliver 
4/15/32  est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
New  York. 

New  Orleans,  light  cruiser  CA32,  for 
U.S.  Navy:  10,000  tons  displacement:  de- 
liver 6/2/33  est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Minneapolis,  light  cruiser  CA36  for  U.S. 
Navy:  10,000  tons  displacement:  deliver 
iO/2/3  3  est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
Portsmouth,   Va. 

Dolphin,  fleet  submarine  SS169  for  U.S. 
Navy;  deliver  8/1/32  est. 

Cachalot,  fleet  submarine  SS170  for  U.S. 
Navy;  deliver  9/16  33  est. 


Monterey  Nearing  Completion. — 

The  Matson  liner  Monterey,  second 
of  three  passenger  and  freight  lin- 
ers for  the  San  Francisco-Austra- 
lia Service  of  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company — is  nearing  comple- 
tion at  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  Fore  River  Plant,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  will  sail  from  New 
York  on  May  12  for  her  home  port 
and  for  a  round-the-Pacific  cruise. 
The  Monterey,  like  her  sister  ship 
Mariposa,  is  632  ft.  long,  79  ft. 
beam,  and  powered  by  three  steam 
turbines  developing  22,000  shaft 
horsepower.  These  are  connected 
through  double  reduction  gears  to 
twin  screws  giving  the  ship  a  sea 
speed  of  between  20  and  22  knots. 
Lurline,  third  sister  ship,  is 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  January 
of  next  vear. 


Fire  at  Diesel  Engine  Plant.  — 

The  plant  of  Washington  Iron 
Works,  Seattle,  Wash.,  manufactur- 
ers of  the  Washington  diesel  en- 
gine and  of  a  complete  line  of  logg- 
ing and  lumbering  machinery  and 
tools,  was  partially  destroyed  by 
fire  on  March  22.  The  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  $150,000.  The  fire  depart- 
ment believed  the  fire  to  be  of  in- 
cendiary origin,  as  several  incen- 
diary fires  had  recently  been  start- 
ed in  plants  of  Seattle's  industrial 
district. 
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Unseaworthiness  and  Statutory  Privilege 

A  Comparison  of  the  Shipowner's  Rights  Under  the  Harter  Act 
and  Limited  Liability  Act 


UNDER  the  Limit- 
ed Liability  Act, 
or  R.  S.  4282.  the 
so-called  "Fire  Sta- 
tute," no  owner  of  a 
vessel  is  liable  for  fire 
damage  to  carjro  unless 
the  fire  is  "caused  by 
the  design  or  neglect  of 
such  owner."  R.  S.  4283, 
the  Limitation  of  Liab- 
ility Statute,  permits  a 
vessel  owner  to  limit 
his  liability  for  losses 
caused  without  his  pri- 
vity or  knowledge. 
Aside  from  the  relative- 
ly slight  distinction  be- 
tween "design  or  neglect"  and  "privity  or  knowledge," 
these  statutes  are  similar  in  that  their  benefits  are  re- 
fused only  in  cases  where  the  owner  (or  a  managerial 
officer  of  an  owning  corporation)  has  been  guilty  of 
active  or  passive  participation  in  the  cause  of  the  loss. 
For  this  reason,  limitation  is  rarely  denied  in  collision 
cases.  As  collision  is  almost  always  a  result  of  improper 
navigation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  an  owner 
was  actually  directing  the  course  of  the  vessel,  or  had 
knowledge  of  some  structural  defect  which  caused  the 
collision,  before  his  petition  for  limitation  could  be 
denied.  For  this  reason,  hull  and  liability  underwriters 
assume  a  proportionately  greater  risk  upon  pleasure 
craft  and  fishing  boats  than  upon  larger  vessels,  since 
the  latter  are  seldom,  if  ever,  operated  by  their  owners. 

The  Fire  Statute 

The  bar  to  benefit  raised  by  what  we  may  call  "causa- 
tive fault"  is  clearly  shown  in  the  leading  cases  inter- 
preting the  fire  statute.  In  Williams  Steamship  Co.  vs. 
Brayton  Wilbur  et  al.  (The  Willfaro-Will.solo)  1926  A.- 
M.C.  32,  a  cargo  of  fishmeal  was  damaged  by  fire  due  to 
spontaneous  combustion.  The  trial  court  found  that  the 
cause  of  the  fire  was  improper  stowage  and  inadecjuate 
ventilation.  It  was  also  found  that  the  general  agent  of 
the  shipowner  at  the  port  of  loading,  who  customarily 
supervised  the  stowage  of  cargo,  knew  of  and  aciiuies- 
ced  in  the  improper  stow.ige  of  the  fishmeal.  The  bene- 
fit of  the  fire  statute  was  therefore  denied,  and  the  ship- 
owner held  liable  for  the  damage.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  vessel  in  this  instance  was  unseaworthv  at  the  in- 


Uncle  Billy 


I  signed  as  Chief  that  voyage  on  the  Sally  Anne  Machree, 

A  Iimpin'  lousy  fuel-hog  as  ever  put  to  sea. 
We  was  two  days  out  from  Rio  when  the  bridge  begins  to  squeal 

That  the  stcerin"  engine's  haywire — she  won't  answer  to  her  wheel. 
Well,  we  checks  the  hloomin'  engine  and  we  finds  it  all  O.K. 

But  the  top  and  center  rudder  pintle's  carried  clean  away. 
With  tiger-sharks  around  our  stern  like  flies  in  Singapore 

It  wasn't  healthy  overside.  We  scratched  our  heads  and  swore. 
Then  I  made  a  hook  and  bent  it  to  a  hcavin'  line  and  cast 

Till  I  caught  the  rudder  collar  where  the  pintle  came  unfast. 
We  lashed  her  up  and  steered  her  from  the  winches,  jury-style. 

Which  means  the  rudder  broke  again  at  every  blinkin'   mile. 
Twelve  days  back  to  Rio  .  .  .  nothin'  much,  as  such  things  go. 

But  we  didn't  sink  the  hooker  and  we  didn't  take  a  tow. 

-J.  A.  Q. 


ception  of  the  voyage 
by  reason  of  f  a  u  ! t  y 
stowage,  but  this  un- 
seaworthines  was  not  in 
itself  enough  to  saddle 
the  owner  with  liabili- 
ty. It  was  necessary  to 
prove  (1)  that  the 
faulty  stowage  caused 
the  fire  and  (2)  that 
the  faulty  stowage  was 
due  to  the  owner's  fault 
or  neglect. 

In  The  Eastern  Glade, 
1926  A.M.C.  1123.  a 
Shipping  Board  vessel 
operated  by  the  Mai  lory 
Line  sustained  damage 
to  cargo  from  a  fire  due  to  improper  use  of  bunker  coal. 
It  appeared  that  both  the  Mallory  Line  executives  and 
Shipping  Board  officials  knew  of  the  necessity  of  using 
old  coal  before  new  coal,  but  failed  to  do  so,  with  the 
result  that  the  old  coal  became  heated  and  caused  the 
fire.  As  the  owner  was  guilty  of  fault  or  neglect  in  con- 
nection with  the  cause  of  the  damage,  the  defense  of 
the  fire  statute  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  cargo  owner 
recovered.  In  both  these  cases  the  causal  connection  be- 
tween the  owner's  neglect  and  the  damage  is  apparent. 

Unseaworthiness  Alone  Defeats  Harter  Act 

Section  3  of  the  Harter  Act  provides  in  substance 
that  if  a  vessel  owner  shall  have  used  due  diligence  to 
provide  a  vessel  in  all  respects  seaworthy,  he  shall  not 
thereafter  be  liable  for  the  errors  of  his  agents  in  navi- 
gating the  ship.  While  there  is  still  some  doubt  in  our 
law  as  to  whether  or  not  there  must  be  a  causal  con- 
nection between  the  specific  item  of  unseaworthiness 
and  the  ultimate  damage  in  a  given  case,  there  is  clear- 
ly no  requirement  that  the  owner  must  be  personally 
privy  to  the  unseaworthiness  before  he  can  be  denied 
the  benefit  of  the  statute. 

This  doctrine  was  clearly  enunciated  by  our  Supreme 
Court  in  International  Navigation  Co.  vs.  Farr  &,  Bailey 
Mfg.  Co.,  181  U.  S.  218,  in  holding  an  owner  liable  for 
the  failure  of  the  crew  to  close  portholes  before  the  com- 
mencement of  a  voyage.  The  court  makes  the  following 
comment: 

"We  do  not  think  that  a  shipowner  exercises  due  dili- 
gence within  the  meaning  of  the  act  by  merely  furnish- 
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Ray  A.  Mitchell 


ing  proper  structure  and  equip- 
ment, for  the  diligence  required 
is  diligence  to  make  the  ship  in 
all  respects  seaworthy;  and  that, 
in  our  judgment,  means  due  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  all  the  own- 
er's servants  in  the  use  of  the 
equipment,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage  and  until  it 
is  actually  commenced." 

It  therefore  appears  clear  that 
a  failure  of  due  diligence  to  fur- 
nish a  seaworthy  vessel  will  de- 
prive an  owner  of  the  protection  of  the  Harter  Act, 
whether  such  failure  is  that  of  the  owner  or  his  agents, 
but  that  in  order  to  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  limita- 
tion or  fire  statutes,  the  owner  must  be  guilty  of  per- 
sonal laxity. 

This  distinction  is  clearly  shown  in  the  recent  case 
of  The  Galileo,  1932  A.M.C.  1,  the  facts  of  which  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  the  Eastern  Glade  case. 
The  Galileo  suffered  a  fire  because  her  chief  engineer 
placed  new  bunker  coal  over  old  bunkers.  The  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  (2nd  Circuit),  in  holding  that  the 
owner  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Limited  Liabil- 
ity Act,  uses  the  following  language: 

"Unseaworthiness  of  a  vessel  has  nothing  to  do  with 
limitation  of  liability  by  the  owner  unless  it  exists  with 
the  owner's  privity  or  knowledge.  Lack  of  diligence  to 
make  the  vessel  seaworthy  is,  therefore,  immaterial  un- 
less it  is  within  the  owner's  privity  or  knowledge.  Un- 
less this  be  borne  in  mind,  the  use  of  the  phrase  'lack 
of  diligence  to  make  seaworthy',  which  under  the  Hai"- 
ter  Act  is  not  limited  to  the  owner's  personal  failure 
in  diligence,  may  well  lead  to  confusion  when  applied 
to  the  Limitation  Act.  In  the  case  of  Malcolm  Baxter, 
Jr.,  as  appears  from  the  decision  of  the  district  court 
(not  officially  reported),  the  vessel's  hull  had  defects 
which  an  inspection  would  have  disclosed,  but  the 
owner  did  not  provide  a  suitable 
person  to  inspect  the  vessel, 
which  it  had  purchased  without 
any  warranty  of  seaworthiness 
in  ihe  bill  of  sale.  Hence  the  lack 
of  diligence  was  the  owner's  and 
the  loss  resulting  from  unsea- 
worthiness was  within  the  own- 
er's 'privity.'  So  understood,  the 
case  is  quite  in  line  with  earlier 
authorities.  In  the  case  at  bar, 
however,  the  lack  of  diligence 
W.  J.  Jansen  was   that  of  the  chief  engineer 


and  the  owner  was  not  only  not  in  privity  with  the  en- 
gineer's default,  but  was  found  by  the  court  to  be  free 
from  personal  neglect." 


San  Francisco  Underwriters 
Elect  Officers 

THE  Association  of  Marine  Underwriters  of  San 
Francisco  have  elected  a  new  complement  of  offi- 
cers to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  organization 
during  the  coming  year.  The  president's  chair  will  be 
filled  by  Ray  A.  Mitchell,  who  succeeds  Walter  L. 
Dawes,  the  San  Francisco  Marine  Manager  of  Talbot 
Bird  &  Co.,  who  was  at  the  helm  of  the  Underwriters 
group  during  1931. 

The  new  president  has  been  a  marine  underwi-iter 
since  1913.  He  has  served  on  numerous  golf  courses  and 
on  the  front  in  France  during  the  World  War,  having 
come  through  both  of  these  trying  experiences  without 
serious  casualties.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Phoenix 
Assurance  of  London  and  the  Union  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  later  taking  over  the  San  Francisco  marine 
managership  of  the  Automobile  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford.  For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been 
a  comanager  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Insur- 
ance Company  of  North  America. 

William  J.  Jansen  is  the  new  vice-president,  having 
been  advanced  from  the  post  of  secretary-treasurer, 
which  he  filled  last  year.  Mr.  Jansen,  who  was  formerly 
with  J.  B.  F.  Davis  &  Son,  is  now  the  San  Francisco 
marine  manager  for  E.  C.  Evans  &  Sons,  agents  for  the 
Western  Assurance  Company. 

The  office  of  secretary-treasurer  for  the  current  year 
will  be  filled  by  Richard  J.  Lutich  of  Geo.  E.  Billings 
Company.  Mr.  Lutich  was  also  formerly  associated  with 
J.  B.  F.  Davis  &  Son. 

The  organization,  headed  by  this  able  group  of  of- 
ficers, recently  held  its  47th  annual  banquet,  on  which 
occasion  the  attendance  was  greater  than  at  any  time 
in  its  history.  In  addition  to  developing  the  social  acti- 
vities of  the  marine  fraternity,  the  association  sponsors 
a  series  of  lectures  each  winter  covering  marine  insur- 
ance, admiralty  law,  and  kindred  topics. 


Unfair  Use  of  General  Average  Guarantee 

WHEN  a  vessel  has  suffered  a  mishap  involving 
a    probable    contribution    in    general    average 
from  the  cargo,  it  has  long  been  customary  to 
accept  the  cargo  underwriters'  guarantee  as  security 
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tor  the  payment  of  tho  cartfo's  proportion  of  Kini'^il 
averaKe.  Upon  receipt  of  the  guarantee,  insured  cargo 
ia  released  by  the  shipowner  without  the  requirement 
of  a  cash  deposit. 

The  guarantee  is  usually  in  the  following  form:  "In 

consideration  of  the  delivery  from  the  S.S 

of  the  below  mentioned  goods  without  requirement  of 
deposit,  we  hereby  guarantee  the  payment  of  all  proper 
general  average,  salvage,  and  or  special  charges  for 
which  said  goods  may  be  legally  liable." 

A  recent  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
Uebora  et  al.  vs.  British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insur- 
iice  Co.)  indicates  that  cargo  insurers  may  be  mistak- 
en in  relying  too  confidently  upon  the  wording  of  the 
guarantee  for  protection  from  improper  adjustments 
In  the  case  in  question,  the  steamer  Caserta  stranded, 
suffered  hull  damage  in  being  pulled  off,  and  incurred 
expense  in  discharging  and  foi-warding  cargo,  for  all 
of  which  her  owners  demanded  general  average  secur- 
ity. 

The  bills  of  lading  provided  that  the  adjustment 
should  be  made  at  Genoa  by  two  individuals  appointed 
by  the  shipowner.  The  bill  of  lading,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  average  agreement  exacted  from  the  con- 
signee, provided  that  the  adjustment  so  drawn  should 
bf  incontestable. 

The  cargo  underwriters,  without  closely  examining 
the  bill  of  lading,  signed  a  guarantee  in  form  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  quoted  above,  and  later  claimed 
the  right  to  take  issue  with  the  method  of  adjustment 
followed  by  the  foreign  adjusters. 

The  adjusters  sued  the  cargo  underwriters  upon  the 
guarantee  to  recover  the  amount  set  forth  as  due  under 
the  adjustment.  The  court  held  that  in  spite  of  the 
words  "proper  general  average"  and  "for  which  the 
goods  may  be  legally  liable,"  the  underwriters  had  ex- 
pressly assumed  an  obligation  to  pay.  The  method  of  de- 
termining what  they  should  pay  was  set  forth  in  the 
bills  of  lading  and  the  average  agreement,  with  both  of 
which  documents  the  underwriters  must  be  assumed  to 
be  familiar.  In  the  court's  opinion,  the  bill  of  lading 
itid  average  agreement  were  by  reference  included  in 
he  guarantee,  and  the  insurer  thereby  precluded  from 
•  aiestioning  the  correctness  of  the  adjustment. 

The  cargo  insurer  clearly  had  no  intention  of  sub- 
mitting to  any  such  inequitable  agreement  when  he 
-igned  the  guarantee.  The  decision,  if  it  stands,  places 
I  he  cargo  insurer  at  the  mercy  of  any  unscrupulous  or 
incompetent  adjuster  selected  by  the  hull  interests. 
Guarantees  as  security  for  the  prompt  delivery  of  car- 
go are  instruments  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of 


commerce.  In  the  light  of  this 
case,  a  cargo  underwriter  in  the 
future  will  display  proper  cau- 
tion if  he  places  upon  every 
guarantee  presented  to  him  a 
proviso  that  irrespective  of  the 
provisions  of  the  average  agree- 
ment or  bill  of  lading, the  adjust- 
ment must  be  drawn  in  accord 
with  the  laws  and  customs  appli- 
cable to  the  voyage.  If  such  ac- 
tion is  not  practical,  due  to  in- 
evitable conflict  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  assured,  the  underwriter  should  at  least 
check  the  bill  of  lading  and  average  agreement  before 
signing  the  guarantee,  and  thus  be  forewarned  in  time 
to  avoid  the  inequitable  mandatorj'  arbitration  imposed 
in  the  Caserta  case. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  Caserta  decision  here 
discussed  is  not  the  case  reported  in  1931  A.M.C.  at  p. 
51,  in  which  a  jury  in  a  federal  court  reaches  a  similar 
conclusion  upon  a  somewhat  hazy  set  of  facts.] 


Walter   L.   Dawes 


Deviation  Under  Hague  Rules 

IN  the  light  of  present  agitation  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Hague  Rules  bill  of  lading,  the  recent  case  of 
The  Stag  Line  vs.  Mango,  37  Commercial  Cases  54  is 
of  timely  interest  to  the  American  shipping  fraternity, 
since  it  embodies  the  ruling  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  question  of  "reasonable  deviation"  as  allowed  by 
the  English  Carriage  of  Goods  By  Sea  Act. 

The  steamer  Ixia  was  chartered  to  carry  a  cargo  of 
coal  from  Swansea  to  Constantinople.  When  she  started 
on  the  voyage  she  had  on  board  two  engineers  who  in- 
tended to  make  a  test  of  her  superheaters  and  then  re- 
turn to  Swansea  with  the  pilot.  As  the  test  was  not 
completed  when  the  pilot  was 
dropped,  the  master  deviated  to 
St.  Ives  and  landed  the  engin- 
eers. Before  the  steamer  had  re- 
turned to  her  proper  course  she 
went  aground,  and  both  ship  and 
cargo  were  totally  lost.  The  car- 
go owners  sued  to  recover  for  de- 
viation, and  the  shipowner  de- 
fended on  certain  permissive 
clauses  in  the  charter-party  and 
further  contended  that  the  devi- 
ation   was    "reasonable"    within  Richard  J.  Luilch 
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the  meaning  of  the  carriage  of 
goods  by  Sea  Act.  The  trial  court 
found  that  the  deviation  was  un- 
rea»t)nabie,  and  held  the  shipowner 
liable.  (See  comment  in  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  for  September,  1931). 

The  highest  British  tribunal  has 
now  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  courts,  basing  the  affirmance 
largely  upon  the  interpretation  of 
Subsection  4  of  Article  4  of  the  Act. 
whicn  reads  as  follows: 

"4.  Any  deviation  in  saving  or  at- 
tempting to  save  life  or  property 
at  sea,  or  any  reasonable  deviation, 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  in- 
fringertient  oi  breach  of  these  rules 
or  of  the  contract  of  carriage,  and 
the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  loss  or  damage  resulting  there- 
from." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the 
judges  concurred  in  finding  that 
the  putting  in  to  St.  Ives  was  not 
so  serious  a  deviation  under  the 
above  statute  as  was  the  dangerous 
course  pursued  after  leaving  that 
port.  The  following  language  from 
the    ouinion    of    Lord    Warrington 

p.  61,: 
"In  the  present  case  we  find  a 
contract  under  which  the  ship  is 
prima  facie  bound  to  pursue  a  cer- 
tain course.  It  did  not  in  fact  do  so, 
but  pursued  a  course  which 
brought  it  into  a  much  closer  pro.xi- 
mity  1o  the  Cornish  coast.  This  de- 
viation was  in  the  interest  of  the 
ship  alone.  In  my  opinion,  this  fact 
did  not  by  itself  make  it  unreason- 
able. It  may  well  be  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  cargo  owners  were  af- 
fected in  so  slight  a  degree  that  the 
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master,  acting  as  reasonable  man 
and  responsible  both  to  ship  and 
cargo,  was  entitled  to  regard  the 
proposed  course  aa  one  he  was  free 
to  take.  If  he  had  decided,  after 
leaving  St.  Ives,  to  stand  away  from 
the  coast  and  thus  regain  the  con- 
tract course  I  should  have  felt  some 
difficulty  in  saying  that  the  devia- 
tion was  not  reasonable  and  should 
have  preferred  the  view  of  Greer 
L.  J.;  but,  even  so,  it  would  not  fol- 
low tiiat  we  should  be  justified  in 
sayinj,'  that  the  conclusions  of  the 
other  Judges  in  the  Courts  below 
were  wrong,  and  unless  we  could 
say  so  we  ought  not  to  reverse  their 
decision,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is 
a  finding  of  fact.  But,  in  my  judg- 
ment, all  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
agreeing  with  their  view  is  re- 
moved by  one  element  in  the  course 
selected  by  the  master;  namely,  his 
decision  that  after  leaving  St.  Ives 
the  course  should  be  at  l*^  to  2 
miles  from  the  coast.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  this  course  placed  the 
ship  i.iid  cargo  in  a  position  of  peril 
to  which  they  would  not  have  been 
exposed  if  after  leaving  St.  Ives  the 
mastei"  had  at  once  made  for  the 
open  .<=ea  on  his  way  to  rejoin  the 
contract  route,  and  I  fail  to  see  any 
good  leat'on  for  his  not  doing  so. 
Nor  can  I  agree  that  his  decision 
amounted  to  mere  negligent  navi- 
gation. I  think  the  course  pursued 
from  St.  Ives  southwards  was  as 
much  a  part  of  the  deviation  as  that 
from  Lundy  to  St.  Ives,  and  the  de- 
viation would  only  be  justified  if 
the  whole  of  it  could  be  said  to  be 
reasonable.  On  the  whole.  I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  on  this  point  al- 
so the  appeal  fails,  and  that  it 
should  be  dismissed,  with  costs." 


Freights,  Charters,  Sales 

March  15,  1932 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  fixed  with  grain  to  U.K.: 
French  str.  L.  D.  Lina,  British 
Columbia  to  U.K./Cont.,  February; 
British  steamer  Vulcan  City,  Van- 
couver. B.C..  to  U.K.'Cont.,  23  .3, 
March.  Wm.  H.  Pim,  Jr.,  Co.;  Brit- 
ish steamer  Tilsington  Court.  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  to  3  ports  Continent, 
25/6,  March,  James  Richardson  & 
Sons;    Danish    motorship    Stensby. 


Vancouver.  B.C.,  to  Continent,  Bor- 
deaux Hamburg  Range  24/-.  2  port.s 
24/6,  3  ports  25  - ;  British  steamer 
Appledore,  Vancouver.  B.C.,  to  U.K./ 
ConL,  23/6,  March,  Dale  &  Co.; 
British  steamer  Bradfyne,  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.,  to  Antwerp  and  Rotter- 
dam, 23  6,  April,  L.  Dreyfus  &  Co.; 
British  steamer  Masunda,  British 
Columbia  to  Liver|)ool,  March,  Can- 
adian American  Shipping  Co.;  Brit- 
ish steamer  Troutpool.  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  to  U.K./Cont.,  March,  Empire 
.Shipping  Co.;  British  motorship 
Sheaf  Holme,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
Avonmouth,  March,  Dale  &  Co.; 
British  motorship  Demeterton,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  to  Avonmouth,  April, 
Dale  &  Co.;  British  steamer  Amber- 
ton,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  Havre  and 
Dunkirk.  March.  Dale  &  Co.;  Brit- 
ish steamer  Langleeford,  Vancou- 
ver, B.C..  to  Havre  and  Dunkirk. 
April,  Dale  &  Co.;  British  steamer 
Mabrilon,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  Lon- 
don. ]\Iarch,  Dale  &  Co.;  British 
steamer  Marthara.  British  Colum- 
bia to  London,  April,  Canadian  Am- 
erican Shipping  Co.;  Norwegian 
Steamer,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  Hull, 
23/-,  March,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.;  British  steamer,  Vanc«)uver, 
B.C.,  to  Havre  and  Dunkirk.  25  -, 
March/April;  British  steamer  In- 
duna,  British  Columbia  to  London, 
April,  Canadian  American  Shipping 
Co. 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  reported:  British  motorship 
Neptunian,  Pacific  Trade.  1  trip 
delivery  British  Columbia,  redeliv- 
ery China,  March,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.;  Danish  motorship  Vic- 
toria, 1  trip,  delivery  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  redelivery  U.K./Cont..  1.35,  W. 
L.  Comyn  &  Sons. 

The  American  motorship  Z.R.3 
has  been  sold  by  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Packing  Co.  to  J.  C.  Brownfield. 
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Trade  Notes 


Coast  Welcomes  Diesel  Expert. — 

Paul  Von  Gontard,  grandson  of 
Adolphus  Busch,  is  now  attached 
to  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
Busch-Sulzer  Bros.-Diesel  Engine 
Company. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Adolphus 
Busch,  returning  across  the  Atlan- 
tic after  his  purchase  from  Dr. 
Diesel  of  American  diesel  rights 
for  $250,000  with  that  vision  for 
which  he  was  noted,  told  the  ship's 
captain  that  ultimately  diesel  en- 
gines would  propel  the  commercial 
ships  of  the  world.  It  is  fitting  and 
timely  that  his  grandson,  Paul  Von 
Gontard,  should  now  carry  on  and 
extend  the  pioneer  diesel  work  of 
Adolphus  Busch,  who  built  at  St. 
Louis  in  1898  the  first  diesel  to  be 
placed  in  commercial  service  in  the 
world. 

During  the  past  ten  years  Mr. 
Von  Gontard's  business  has  taken 
him  all  over  the  world,  including 
several  years  spent  in  Africa. 


Sales  Representatives. — Mcintosh 
&  Seymour  Corporation  has  an- 
nounced a  rearrangement  of  its 
Eastern  and  New  England  sales 
districts.  The  former,  comprising 
the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  Connecti- 
cut, is  now  in  charge  of  H.  C.  Len- 
fest,  with  headquarters  at  30 
Church  Street,  New  York.  The  New 
England  district,  comprising  Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island,  is  in 
charge  of  F.  C.  MacKrell  with 
headquarters  also  at  30  Church 
Street,  New  York. 


Pure  Oil.— The  Sharpies  Special- 
ty Company  was  recently  awarded 
a  contract  by  the  United  States 
Navy  Department  to  supply  a  cen- 
trifugal oil  purifier  for  the  new 
submarine  Cachalet  (V-8),  building 
at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard. 


Apple  Embargo.  —  The  embargo 
which  the  French  government  re- 
cently placed  against  the  importa- 
tion of  apples  will  not  apply  against 
apples  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  according  to  advices  re- 
ceived by  the  General  Steamship 
Corp.,  Ltd.  The  recent  embargo, 
which  excluded  American  fruits, 
has  been  revised  to  require  that 
each  .shipment  from  the  United 
States  hereafter  be  accompanied  by 
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Paul    Busch    Von    Gontard,    re- 
cently attached  to  San  Francisco 
office  of  the  Busch-Sulzer  Bros.- 
Diesel  Engine  Co. 


an  American  sanitation  certificate 
showing  that  no  San  Jose  scale  ex- 
ists in  that  shipment.  Pacific  Coast 
apples  are  said  not  to  be  infested 
with  San  Jose  scale. 


Pore  Construction   Contracts.  — 

Oakland  Board  of  Port  Commission- 
ers recently  awarded  contract  to 
Kennerson  Mfg.  Co.  for  installation 
of  steel  rolling  doors  in  360-foot 
extension  to  Outer  Harbor  Transit 
shed  No.  2,  bid  $3938;  to  Grinnell 
Company  of  the  Pacific  for  sprink- 
ler system,  bid  $7942;  for  8000  cu- 
bic yards  of  rock  for  Ninth  Avenue 
pier,  J,  Catucci  at  59  cents  per  cu- 
bic yard. 

San  Francisco  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners  on  March  17 
awarded  contract  to  Healy  Tibbitts 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  for  expansion 
of  the  present  grain  terminal  at  Is- 
lais  creek  with  a  structure  890  feet 
long  to  cost  $161,380;  M.  B.  Mc- 
Gowan  received  contract  for  con- 
struction foundations  for  grain 
bins,  bid  $14,187. 


Trade  Literature 

Northern  Rotary  Pumps,  Bulle- 
tin NH2,  recently  issued  by  North- 
ern Pump  Company  of  Minneapolis, 
De  Laval-Pacific  Company  Pacific 
Sales  representative.  Bulletin  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  the  NH  ser- 
ies cycloid  type  Northern  rotary 
pump  in  capacities  from  50  to  700 
gallons  per  minute  and  up  to  500 
pounds  per  square  inch  pressure 
for  any  liquid  in  applications  where 
high  efficiency  is  required  under 
continuous  duty.  Copies  of  bulletin 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the 


Twelve  Reasons  Why  is  an  inter- 
esting booklet  published  by  The 
Hazard  Wire  Rope  Company  telling 
"why  you  save  money  with  lay-set 
preformed  wire  rope."  Hazard  Wire 
Rope  Company  and  American  Cable 
Company  are  branches  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chain  Company,  which  main- 
tains offices  and  stocks  in  all  im- 
portant cities.  George  H.  Luce  is 
California  manager  of  the  Wire 
Rope  Division  of  the  American 
Cable  Company  and  The  Hazard 
Wire  Rope  Company,  headquarters 
425  Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Book  Reviews 

PRIVATE   MEN-OF-WAR  by   C. 
Wye  Kendall.  294  pages,  26  illus- 
trations,  handsomely  bound   and 
printed.    Published   by   Robt.   M. 
McBride  &  Company,  4  West  16th 
Street,  New  York. 
A  very  interesting  book  giving  a 
comprehensive   picture  of  the  rise 
and  decline  and  final  abolition  of 
that  picturesque  figui'e — the  priva- 
teersman. 

A  comprehensive  index  makes 
this  interesting  volume  of  great  va- 
lue as  a  reference  work  on  priva- 
teers. Many  of  these  gentry  were 
close  to  piracy  and  not  a  few  were 
executed  as  pirates  both  by  the  en- 
emy and  their  own  home  govern- 
ments. To  those  interested  in  the 
corsairs,  buccaneers,  brethren  of 
the  coast,  and  other  irregular  fra- 
ternities of  the  Spanish  Main  and 
the  English  Channel  we  advise  the 
purchase  of  Private  Men-Of-War. 


BRITISH   SHIPPING   FINANCE. 
Fairplay's   annual  summary.  625 
pages,  bound  in   cloth.   Compiled 
and  published  by  Fairplay  Press, 
London,  England.  Price  15s.  net. 
This    statistical    reference    book 
contains:    A   summary   of  the  bal- 
ance sheets  and  a  list  of  principal 
shareholders    of    principal    British 
shipping  companies;  a  list  of  ship- 
builders, ship  repairers,  and  marine 
engine  firms,  with  capacity;  a  sum- 
mary of  the   marine   accounts   and 
financial  position  of  British  Insur- 
ance   companies;    a    list   of   world 
ship  sales  reported  in  1931.  The  in- 
formation in  this  volume  is  offici- 
ally correct  and  in  this  convenient 
form  should  be  very  valuable  to  all 
shipping  men  engaged  in  overseas 
trade. 


Pacific  Marine  Personals 

"NAMES  ARE  NEWS"       r^        B  Y    P  A  U  L   F  A  ULK  N  E  R 


Kalhomi'ter. — A  recent  visitor  to 
the  San  Francisco  district  was  A. 
M.  Skudre,  chief  service  engineer 
for  the  Submarine  Signal  Company 
of  Boston.  While  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. Skudre  visited  all  important 
marine  offices  and  plants  accom- 
panie'l  by  Carl  V.  Lane,  district 
representative  and  through  whose 
efforts  the  Propeller  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia heard  an  address  by  Engin- 
eer Skudre  on  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Fathometer  at  its 
weekly  luncheon  meeting  in  the 
Califoinia  room  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Commercial  Club. 


Mariposa  Explained. — L.  L.  West- 
ling,  .assistant  manager  of  the  En- 
gineering Department. Matson  Nav- 
igation Company,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
San  Francisco  Section  of  The  Am- 
erica.i  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers last  month  on  the  subject. 
"Design  and  Construction  of  Mod 
em  Ships,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Mariposa."  The  paper  was 
ver>'  well  received  and  will  prove  a 
valuable  record  for  the  proceedings 
of  The  A.S.M.E. 

(Mi-.  Westling  completes  in  this 
issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  his 
very  interesting  and  instructive 
series  on  "Marine  Refrigeration 
Simplified.") 


Our  Loss,  Leviathan*K  Gain. — The 
friends  of  William  C.  Gilfillan  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  both  glad 
and  sorry  to  hear  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  purser  of 
the  United  States  Lines  flagship 
Leviathan.  Gilfillan  is  very  well 
well  known  to  the  shipping  frater- 
nity on  the  Pacific  Coast,  havintr 
served  for  many  years  in  the  Pana- 
ma Pacific  Line  service,  most  re- 
cently aboard  the  steamship  Vir- 
ginia. Captain  of  the  1916  Notre 
Dame  football  eleven.  Gilfillan  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  transport 
■ervice  during  the  World  War. 


Wilfred  Matches,  formerly  assist- 
ant to  Gilfillan  on  the  Virginia,  has 
been  appointed  purser  aboard  the 
Penn.^ylvania.  succeeding  Wesley 
Blanchard,  resigned. 


Old  Friends  .Meet.  —  When  Cap- 
tain R.  G.  (Jock)  Latta  brought  the 
Emprtss  of  Britain  into  San  Fran- 
cisco Harbor  on  her  round-the- 
world  cruise  last  month  he  was 
greeted  by  two  of  his  old  shipmates 
of  twenty  years  ago — Edmund  Aik- 
man  and  R.  W.  Murray.  These  three 
Scotsmen  served  under  Captain 
James  Gillies  on  the  first  Empress 
of  Britain  (now  Montroyal)  twenty 
years    ago    as    navigating    officers. 


(lnf>lttin  Rohtrt  (iiiniorr  "Joit"  Lalla 
(right)  and  Prisiiiint  Etlxtnrd  If'ent- 
iiortli  Hrtitty  {left)  of  thr  C.nnndinn 
I'mifif  Rfiiliiiiy.  nhrttird  thr  niajrstir 
F.int>rcss  of  Hrilnin.  a  rrrrnt  visitor  to 
CiiUfornin.  (Jrifitnin  Lntta  went  out  af 
offiitr  on  thr  old  Monlrtumii  27  yitirs 
iit/o.  (I  Vfssri  of  S.?6(l  tons.  Thr  F.nifirrss 
of  Hrilnin  uns  ii  Mfirrh  visitor  to  San 
Frtniiisio  nnd  Los  .Ingrlrs. 

and  the  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
was  the  first  reunion  in  many 
years.  Captain  Aikman  is  noted  for 
his  sea  yarns.  He  is  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
ships  at  Vancouver.  Captain  Mc- 
Murray  heads  the  British  Columbia 
Coastal  Services. 


Appointment. —  Clay  Hutchinson 
traffic  manager  for  the  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.  and  Patiama  Mail  Line  in  the 
Southwest,  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Morgan  Huntoon  as 
general  freight  agent  to  handle  so- 
licitation in  southern  California. 
Arizona,    New    Mexico,    and    Texas. 


Huntoon  joined  the  company  last 
December,  having  previously  been 
manager  of  the  Garland  Line  at  Los 
Angeles  and  later  local  manager  of 
the  Intercoastal  Conference's 
weighing  and  inspection  bureau. 


.Marine  Surveyor  Retire.s.  —  Cap- 
tain W.  C.  McNaught,  chief  survey- 
or in  the  Columbia  River  district 
for  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Ma- 
rine Underwriters,  has  resigned 
after  twenty  years  of  service  with 
the  Board.  He  had  been  twenty- 
eight  years  in  sail  before  he  be- 
came a  surveyor.  A  host  of  the  cap- 
tain's associates  at  Portland  gave 
him  a  rousing,  well  wishing,  fare- 
well banijuet  last  month. 

Captain  A.  H.  Bryant  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Captain  Mc- 
Naught. transferring  from  Seattle 
where  he  has  been  located  for  the 
past  four  years. 


Pilot  Staff.—  Two  well  known 
master  mariners  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  just  been  appointed  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  British  Colum 
bia  Coast  Pilot  staff.  They  are  Cap- 
tain A.  J.  Gilbert,  formerly  of  the 
Canadian  National  Steamships, 
Ltd.;  and  Captain  Andrew  "Andy" 
Johnstone  of  the  Union  Steamships. 
Ltd. 

Captain  Gilbert,  a  native  of  New 
Brunswick,  was  with  the  Dollar 
company  previous  to  joining  the 
Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine  Service  in  1919  He  served 
aboard  the  steamships  Canadian 
Sailor.  Canadian  Adventurer.  Cana- 
dian Trooper.  Canadian  Observer, 
Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  Volun- 
teer, and  Canadian  Coaster.  He 
brou/ht  the  new  steamer  Prince 
Henry  out  from  her  builders'  yards 
in  England  and  also  served  as  mas- 
ter of  the  Prince  Henry  and  Prince 
George. 

Captain  Johnstone  joined  the  Un- 
ion Steamship  Company  of  British 
Columbia.  Ltd.,  in  1909.  having 
served  aboard  the  Camosun.  the 
Venture,  and  the  Cardena.  During 
the  interval  of  the  World  War  he 
served  in  the  army  and  his  record 
is  a  splendid  one.  He  resumed  ser- 
vice with  the  Union  Company  and 
leaves  it  only  for  the  pilotage  job. 
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JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight,   Passenger  and  Refrigerator  Service  To  and  From 

PACinC  COAST  PORTS  TO  U.K.  AND 
SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 


The    Pioneer    Refrigerator    LJD*    to 
Scandinavia 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Porta 
aa  Inducementa  Offer 

Through    Billa   of  Lading   lamed   to 


M- 


All  Scandinaviaa»  Finmah  & 
Baltic  Porta. 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS 

VcMela   Call  at   Antwerp   Outward 
From  Europe 


M.S.   Margaret  Johnson 


GRACE  LINE 

Direct  Freight,  Passenger  and  Refrigerator  Service  to  and  From 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles — San  Francisco — Portland — Puget  Sound — British  Columbia — Monthly  Sailings. 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  8C  CO. 


General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GRACE   LINE,    INC.. 

5 48  South  Sprfne  St., 

I.OS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


PORTLAND 
LIDELL  6?  CLARKE.  Inc. 

Agents,  Johnson  Line 
STATES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Agents,  Grace  Line 


SEATTLE 
W.  R.  GR4CE  6?  CO. 

Hoge  BIdg. 

VANCOUVER,  B.   C. 

C.  GARUNHR  JOHNSON.  Ltd. 


G.    ECKDAHL  (f  SON 

Gcn'l  Passenger  Agents 

Southern  California 

1043  So.  Broadway 

LOS  ANGELES 
JOHNSON  LINE 


COAST  TO  COAST   SERVICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 


Clocklike  regularity  and  frequent  sailings  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  four  modern  vessels  pro- 
vide shippers  with  excellent  service  between  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Havana, 
and  New  York;  also  a  convenient  additional  local  service  (augmented  by  two  motorships) 
to  Mexico,  Central  America.  Panama.  Despatch  and  efficienoy  have  won  for  the  Panama 
Mail  undisputed  leadership  in  freight  and  passenger  transportation  in  intercoastal  service. 

%  Eattbennd 


^S.S.  Santa  Teresa.. 

tS.S.  Condor 

"^S.S,  Santa  Cecilia.. 
"S.S.  Santa  Ana..._. 


Leave 
San  Franciscc 
Mar.  31 
Apr.     7 

Leave 
Los  Angelea 
Apr.     1 
Apr.     9 
Apr.  14 
Apr.  28 

Arrive 
New  York 
Apr.  23 

Apr.  13 
Apr.  27 

May      7 
May   21 

Weitbennd 

Leave 
New  York 
Mar.  18 
Apr.     2 
Apr.  16 

Uave        . 

Cristobal 

Mar.  27 

Apr.     9 

Apr.  23 

Arrive 
San  Francisco 
Apr.   n 
Apr.  23 
May     7 

lo,  Acapuico   (north), 
on,   Ampala.   Corinto 

Champcrico,  San 
San  Juan   del  S 

Jose  de  Guate- 
jr,   Puntarenas. 

*S.S.  Santa  Cecilia 

*S.S.  Santa  Ana „ 

•S.S.  Santa  Elisa 

tPorts  of  call — Masatlan.  Manzanillo 
mala.   Acafutia,    La   Libertad,    La  Uni( 
Balboa,  Cristobal,   (Buenaventura  via  Balboa). 
JRcfrigerator  space.   Carries  combustibles  and  explosives. 

•Ports  of  call — Mazatlan,  San  Jose  do  Guatemala,  Acajutia,  La  Libertad.  Corinto, 
Puntarenas,  Costa  Rica,  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Cartagena  (eastbound  only),  Puerto  Colombia 
(cistbound  only),   Havana    (eastbound  only),  and   New  York. 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  to  east  and  west  coast  ports  of  South  America,  Cuban  outports, 
Carribbcan  ports,  and  to  European  ports  via  New  York. 

Grace  Line  «  «  <  Panama  Mail  Route 


SaT^rrancisco' 

Z  Pine  Street 


Seattle 
Hoge  BIdg. 


Los  Angeles 

S48  S.  Spring  St. 


New  York 
to  Haaover  Square 


April 
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I'hr  Miiri  h  Inunihing  of  iht  Santa  Rosa,  fust  of 
four  fassrngir  and  freight  liners,  building  for  the 
a  nil  I-  LiniFanania  Mail  Service,  uas  a  major  event 
in  the  history  of  American  shipbuilding.  Among  the 
notable  personages  of  Grace  Line  personnel  are 
Dual  ton  Mann. executive  vice-president  of  the  Grace 
Lines  {at  left):  G.  G.  Mallory,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Grace  Line  Panama  Mail 
route  (center  photo)  :  and  John  IV.  Ghapman,  vice- 
president  of  the  Grace  Lines   {louer  photo). 


Grace-Panama  Mail. — A.  C.  Fels 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  the  Grace 
Line-Panama  Mail  Service  and  the 
company  has  announced  a  change 
in  its  mtercoastal  service  via  Cen- 
tral American  ports.  This  change 
is  to  include  the  ports  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Oakland  in   its  American 

■  Its  of  call. 

("he  first  westbound  sailing  of 
the  steamship  Santa  Elisa  from 
New  ^ork  will  call  at  Philadelphia 
and  sail  from  that  port  April  18. 
The  first  eastbouiid  ship  will  be  the 
Santa  Teresa,  sailing  from  San 
Francisco,  March  31. 

At  Philadelphia  the  vessels  will 
dock  at  Pier  40  South.  This  is  a 
modern,  double-deck  pier,  centrally 
located  and  served  by  the  Belt  Line 
railroad  and  permitting  the  inter- 
change of  freight  with  all  railroads 
serving  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 
The  office  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  A.  C.  F'els  and  will  be  on  the 
pier.  He  will  have  a  complete  staff 
to  render  satisfactory  service  to  all 
shippers  and  receivers. 

The   sailing   schedule    under   the 
new  arrangements,  westbound,  will 
be:  From  New  York  to — 
LoH  Angeles  Harbor — 19  days. 
San  Francisco  — 21  days 

Oakland  —23  days 


Shore  Appointment. —  Announce- 
ment was  made  recently  by  R.  J. 
Ringwood,  freight  traffic  manager 
"f   the    Panama    Pacific    Line,   San 

lancisco,  that  Hugh  Middleton. 
;jrmerly  assistant  general  freight 
■vent  of  the  line  at  Oakland,  has 


been  transferred  to  Los  Angeles  as 
general  freight  agent. 

H.  G.  Adam,  general  freight 
agent  at  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
transferred  to  Oakland  with  the 
title  of  assistant  general  freight 
agent.  

Eighty-eight  Years  Young. — Cap- 
tain Robert  Dollar,  dean  of  Ameri- 
can shipping,  celebrated  his  88th 
birthday  March  20  at  his  home  in 
San  Rafael.  Questioned  by  report- 
ers as  to  his  opinion  of  the  present 
economic  situation,  he  said: 

"The  world  is  crawling  out  of 
this  depression,  slowly  but  surely. 
I've  been  through  si.x  or  seven  of 
these  slumps,  and  generally  can 
predict  their  progress.  We  are  on 
the  upgrade.  Have  confidence.  Good 
times  are  heading  this  way." 


I'hc  Santa  Rosa  is  due  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  mid-September :  the  Santa 
Faula  u'ill  be  launched  in  June;  the 
Santa  Lucia  will  take  the  uater  in 
October:  and  January.  \^^S  is  the 
date  for  the  launching  of  the  fourth 
liner,  the  Santa  Elena.  .1  tuo-hour 
nationiiide  radio  program  announced 
the  first  ship's  launching. 
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fanama  facific  Qne 

INTERNATIONAL     MERCANTILE      MARINE      CO. 

Fastest  Iitiit@irc(S)astatll  Sen^viG® 

DIRECT  CONNECTIONS    FOR    EUROPE 

Sailinei  tvery   other  Saturday   from  San  Francisco.   Every  other    Monday   fcom  Los  Angeles.     Direct  fast   Freight,   Passeijger  and   Refrigerator   Service  between 

NEW  YORK  and  SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANOSCO,  OAKLAND,   ALAMEDA.    Through  bilU  of  lading  iMued  to  and  from  Portland, 

Seattle,  Tacoma   and  Vancouver,   and   rapid  transhipment  to  and  from  the   Orient,  Hawan  and  Australia.  Through  bills  of  lading  usued  and  direct  connections 

made   at    New   York   with    International    Mercantile    Marine   Company    Lines. 


SAN     FRANCISCO— 687     Market    St.    DO  uglas    8680  ALAMEDA— E 

LOS  ANGELES— 548  So.  Spring  St.       TR  inity  8261 
PORTLAND— McCormick  Terminal.       BR  oadway  8863 


Traas*Pacitie 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    Los   Angeles    Harbor   and    San    Francisco    to 
Honolulu;  Yokohama.  Kobe.  Shanghai.  Hongkong,  Manila.  FORTNIGHT- 
LY  to   Singapore,   Penang.   Colombo,   and  round'the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS   from    Manila.    Hongkong.    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Atlantic  •  Far  East 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,   FORTNIGHTLY  from  Boston  to 
Honolulu,  Yokohama,    Kobe.  Shanghai.  Hongkong,   and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai.    Kobe, 
Yokohama,  Honolulu  to  New  York  and  'Boston. 
•Transhipment  New  York. 

Mediterranean  -  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
seilles to  New  York,  Huston,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo 
destined  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to  San  Francisco 
transhipment. 

Rennd'tbe-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York.  Havana,  Colon, 
Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  San  Francisco.  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Alex- 
andria. Naples,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

TransPacillc  Freight  Service 

TRIMONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco, 
Pearl    Harbor,    Guam,    Manila,    Cavite,    Iloilo,    Cebu    and    other   ports    as 

Interceastai 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    New    York,    FORTNIGHTLY    from    Boston 

to   Los   Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

to  New  York. 

Cargo  destined  or  shipped   from  Oakland,   Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver 

subject   to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.,  Ltd. 

BOSTON                                 Robert  Dolkr  Bldg.  SEATTLE 

SiwUKND                         SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

DETROIT                                   DArtaport  6000  PORTLAND,  ORB. 

LOS  ANGELES  WASFflNGTON,  D.C. 

Offices  and  Agencies  Throughout  the  World 


rinal     Terminal  OAKLAND — Grove    St.     Terminal.      GL  encourt    4817 

SAN  DIEGO— 1030  4th  Street.       Phone  8141 

SEATTLE— McCormick  Terminal.       EL  liott  4630 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 


EXPORT  ac  DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 

CUT  TO  ORDER 

I  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MILLS  AT 
Anacortes,  Washington  Hoquiam,  Washington 

YARDS  AT 
Oakland,   Cal.  Los  Angeles,   Cal.  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

STEAMERS 

"El  Capiidiv"  "Cascade"  "Olympic" 

"Siskiyou"  "Shasta" 


SCHOONER 
"Vigilant" 


Cable   Address:    "Ekaywood." 


13,500  Tons  Gtoea 
20,000  Torn  Dii. 


Canadian  Australasian  Line  Limited 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA.   FIJI 

AUCKLAND,    N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Linera 
R.M.M^.    AORANGI  r.m.S.  NIAGARA 

(Motorahip) 
17,500  Torn  GroM 
23,000  Ton*  Dis. 

SaiUng  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Every  28  days. 

CARGO  SERVICE 

Monthly    sailings    from    Vancouver   to   main    New    Zealand    porta,    alao 

to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 

the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers: 

M.S.  HAURAKI  S.S.  WAIOTAPU 

S.S.  WAIRUNA  S.S.  WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 

CANADIAN  PACinC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  all 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian  Australasian  Line  Limited 


<><»<>  West  Hastings  Street 


Vancouver,   B.C. 


HOLLYWOOD 
PLAZA 

Where  the  "Famous  Doorway  of 
Hospitality"  Greets  You 

MOST  convenient  location  In  Hollywood. 
Next  to  motion  picture  studios,  thea- 
tres, cafes,  and  shops  .  .  .  only  ten  minutes 
from  golf  courses,  bridle  paths,  and  other 
amusement  places. 

The  Plaza  Hotel  Is  quiet,  luxuriously 
furnished,  with  deep,  restful  beds,  glisten- 
ing    tile     baths     and     showers,     excellent 

service  and  cuisine,  convenient  parking 

every   modern  convenience  for  your  com- 
fort. 

European  plan,  $2.50  up,  single.  $3.50  up, 
double.  $4.50,  twin  bed.  Special  weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  Look,  for  the  "Doorway  of 
Hospitality."  ' 

N  iiu-  Si.  at  Hollywood  Blvd.   -  Hollywood,  California 


S. F.BAR  PILOTS 


And   Lay  Still 

When  on  Station  under  Sail  a  White  Light  is  carried   at    Mast   Head. 

When  under  Power,  a  Red  one  under  White;  a  Flare  or  Torch  is  aUo  burned 

frequently. 
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Official  News  of  the 

PROPELLER  CLUB 

of  California 


MEADUl ARTERS 
Ralfour  Buildiiiii,  San  Francitco 

Prtsidtnt 
James  A.  Cronin 

Stcfflary-  Trfasurer 
Staniev  E.  Alien 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Chairman 

A.  T.  HuNTEt 


il.  J.  Anderton 
John  E.  BolKrr 
RoLcrt  E.  Christy 
W'rn.  C.  Empcy 
Jo!>rph  J.  Geary 


Vernon  Showell 


Harry  Havitide 
Ci.  T.  January 
Krrnard   Millt 
Ralph  W.  Myers 
John  Parker 
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MONTH  of  March  luncheon 
meetiriKS  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  California,  held  Tues- 
days, in  the  California  room  of  the 
San  Francisco  Commercial  Club, 
were  outstanding  in  their  presen- 
tation of  excellent  programs,  a  not- 
able array  of  accomplished  speak- 
ers whose  choice  of  topics  was 
heartily  received  by  splendid  atten- 
dance of  members  and  their  guests. 
Reviewing  the  activities  for 
March's  interesting  calendar,  here 
is  an  outline  of  the  Propeller  Club's 
current  events: 

—  PC- 
March  1. — Speaker,  Captain  Har 
ry  Lyon,  versatile  commander  who 
plotted  the  courses  and  shot  the 
sights  on  the  immortal  air  dash  of 
the  monoplane  Southern  Cross  from 
California  to  Australia,  with  calls 
at  Honolulu,  Samoa,  and  Fiji.  Cap- 
tain Lyon's  story  of  the  greatest 
transoceanic  hop  was  made  amaz- 
ingly impressive  by  the  exhibition 
of  a  remarkable  standard  size  cin- 
ema, transporting  his  audience 
from  the  Oakland  take-off  to  the 
reception  by  a  million  souls  in  Bris- 
bane. Further  interest  in  the  saga 
of  the  air  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Charles  Kingsford-Smith,  control 
pilot  of  the  Southern  Cross  is  a 
brother  of  R.  H.  K.  Smith  of  the 
AmericainHawaiian  Steamship 
Company. 

—  P  C  — 
March  8. — Speaker,  Edward  H. 
Harms,  assistant  operating  mana- 
ger oi  the  McCormick  Steamship 
Company,  operators  of  passenger 
and  freight  vessels  between  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Eddie  Harms  is  one  of  our  mem- 
bers and  his  talk  carried  us  from 
port  to  port  in  South  America, 
graphically  describing  trade  meth- 
ods and  cargoes  moving  between 
the  great  coffee  ports  and  the   Pa 


cific  Coast.  Vocal  and  instrumental 
numbers  were  rendered  by  the 
South  American  Quartet,  radio  art- 
ists in  costume. 

—  PC  — 

Mirch  15. — Speaker,  Donald  K. 
Lippincott,  an  authority  on  the  ab- 
sorbing subject  of  Television,  who 
gave  us  an  insight  into  the  amazing 
future  of  this  scientific  achieve- 
ment. His  remarks  were  made  the 
more  interesting  through  illustra- 
tions, ;.nd  his  explanation  was  und- 
erstandable to  both  engineers  and 
nontethnicians. 

—  PC  — 


7"o  {iiil\  V.htiirman  C  >!/. 
"Dad"  Lt  Count  and  his  t«/>- 
a//le  foinmiltftmfn  goes  the 
success  of  the  Propeller 
Club's  1932  Spring  Medid 
I'ltiy  (Championship! 

—  PC- 
March  '11. — Speaker,  Arnold  M. 
Skudre,  chief  service  engineer  of 
the  Submarine  Signal  Company  of 
Boston.  Engineer  Skudre's  discus- 
sion on  the  application  and  con- 
struction of  the  Fathometer,  which 
gives  continuous  visual  report  of 
soundings  while  a  vessel  is  under- 
way, was  accompanied  by  a  display 


of  the  units  and  materials  used  in 
assembly  of  the  fathometer.  An  in- 
strument was  displayed  in  opera- 
tion. 

-PC- 
March  29.  —  Speaker,  Captain 
Carl  Kircheiss  of  the  Hamburg-Am- 
erican Line,  in  port  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, recited  some  of  his  under- 
seas  service  with  the  German 
forces  during  the  World  War,  and 
presented  an  educational  descrip- 
tion of  modern  whaling  practice 
and  whaling  equipment. 
-PC- 
Golf  Championship.  —  At  the 
beautiful  Sequoia  Golf  and  Country 
Club  in  the  Oakland  hills,  the  Pro- 
peller Club's  19.32  Spring  Golf 
Tournament  medal-play-at-h  a  n  d  i- 
cap,  brought  forth  a  strong  turn- 
out on  March  31.  In  our  next  issue 
we  will  publish  a  complete  report  of 
results,  and  explain  who  won  what 
prizes,  how,  and  why.  Care  was  cast 
overboard  for  the  occasion,  a 
hearty  and  wholesome  dinner  was 
enjoyed,  many  were  the  talks  and 
much  was  the  merriment,  victor 
and  vanquished  alike  voting  the  day 
an  all-round  success.  C.  M.  "Uad" 
Le  Count,  golf  chairman  for  1932, 
and  his  able  committee,  namely 
V'ernon  Showell,  Russ  Pratt,  Tom 
Forsier.  and  F.  P.  Ritchie,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  wonderful 
time  had  by  each  and  all! 

—  PC  — 
Propeller-Doctor    Arthur    A.    0'- 

Xeill's  reappearance  at  our  weekly 
gatherings  was  hailed  with 
pleasure  by  everyone. The  good  doc- 
tor has  recovered  from  a  bad  siege 
of  illness,  and  to  see  him  out  of 
hospital  is  the  best  kind  of  news. 

—  PC  — 

In  Memoriam— our  dearly  belov- 
ed friend  and  member  —  Lon  C. 
Swain. 
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Tran  sportation  Club.  —  The 

Transportation  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco celebrated  its  twenty-eighth 
anniversary  on  Mai'ch  19,  claiming 
to  be  the  oldest  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  New  of- 
ficers for  the  coming  year  were  in- 
stalled at  the  club  rooms  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel. 

The  new  president  is  C.  E.  Don- 
aldson, traffic  manager  of  the  Shell 
Oil  Company,  succeeding  Roscoe  C. 
Bray,  traffic  manager  of  the  Tro- 
jan Powder  Company.  (Mr.  Bray  is 
also  a  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Traffic  Clubs  of  America 
and  a  former  president  of  the  Paci- 
fic Traffic  Association.) 

First  vice-president  is  Walter  J. 
Lane,  traffic  manager  of  Guggen- 
hime  &  Co.;  second  vice-president 
is  W.  S.  Dawson,  assistant  general 
freight  agent.  Southern  Pacific 
Company;  Secretary-Treasurer  is 
F.  H.  Hocken,  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  Western  Pacific 
Company. 

Directors  are:  L.  R.  Everett,  San- 
ta Fe;  Thos.  H.  Fox,  Illinois  Cent- 
ral; W.  E.  Carpenter,  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency;  Chas.  S.  Perkes,  Dol- 
lar Steamship  Lines;  R.  0.  Hoedel, 
Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company. 

Peter  B.  Kyne  was  toastmaster  at 
the  banquet.  Other  speakers  includ- 
ed Mr.  Bray,  Harry  Adams,  retired 
chief  of  the  Western  Pacific;  Rear- 
Admiral  Cole,  U.S.N. ;  and  General 
Thornwell  Mullally. 


Kduard  B.  Follister,  president  of  the 
Busch-Sulzer  Bros.  Diesel  Engitie  (Join- 
pany,  is  coining  to  the  Pacific  (joast  to 
supervise  the  operation  of  his  engines 
on  the  converted  ferry  Chippewa,  trial 
trip  early  in  april.  A.  A.  Tacchella, 
Pacific  Coast  representative,  is  also  at- 
tending the  trials. 


the  present  office  of  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.  W.  D.  Vanderbilt,  district  man- 
ager for  the  latter  will  assume 
charge  covering  territory  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alaska. 
Charles  S.  Long  has  been  appointed 
Northwestern  passenger  agent,  as- 
sistant to  Vanderbilt. 


Admiral  Line  Service. — Four  ves- 
sels of  the  Admiral  Line  (Pacific 
Steamship  Co.)  operating  in  Pacific 
Coast  coastwise  service  in  Janu- 
ary were  replaced  by  four  of  the 
former  fleet  of  22  Transmarine  ves- 
sels purchased  by  the  Dollar  inter- 
ests and  brought  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Admiral  Day  replaced  Ad- 
miral Sebree;  Admiral  Senn  re- 
placed Admiral  Dewey;  Admiral 
Gove  replaced  Admiral  Peary;  Ad- 
miral Wood  replaced  Admiral 
Moses.  Two  others,  the  Admiral 
Laws  and  Admiral  Cole,  were  plac- 
ed in  service  last  November. 


New  Seattle  Office.  —  Grace 
Lines'  Panama  Mail  Service  has  es- 
tablished a  general  passenger  of- 
fice in  Seattle,  in  conjunction  with 


"Three  Squares  a  Day." — If  you 

wish  to  know  what  quantity  of  food 
is  required  to  satisfy  the  healthy 
appetites  of  the  boys  serving  on  the 
American  merchant  fleets,  ask  Pur- 
chasing Agent  J.  M.  Pruner  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company.  Pruner  has  just  complet- 
ed a  compilation  of  figures  cover- 
ing the  consumption  of  "vittals" 
for  the  year  1931  by  officers  and 
men  aboard  the  freighters  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Line,  the  Wil- 
liams Line,  and  the  Oriental  Ser- 
vice of  the  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co. 

Meat,  bread,  and  potatoes  form 
the  backbone  of  the  "three  squares 
a  day"  served  aboard  these  freight- 
ers, with  butter,  milk,  eggs,  coffee, 
and  sugar  coming  next  in  line.  In 
the   way   of  statistics,    Pruner   re- 


ported that  the  men  consumed  705,- 
300  pounds  of  fresh  meat;  71,100 
pounds  of  poultry;  782,100  pounds 
of  flour;  395,000  pounds  of  pota- 
toes; 55,600  pounds  of  butter;  190,- 
000  pounds  of  sugar;  46,000  pounds 
of  coffee;  136,500  cans  of  milk;  31,- 
600  pounds  of  fresh  fish;  and  1,- 
080,700  eggs.  In  addition  to  this, 
$74,000  worth  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  various  kinds  of 
canned  foods  were  supplied.  The 
stewards  of  these  various  ships 
served,  during  the  year,  1,794,610 
regular  meals,  in  addition  to  ra- 
tions of  coffee,  sandwiches,  and  pie 
to  men  on  duty  at  night. 


Obituary 

Death  took  Captain  John  I.  Mar- 
tin, veteran  Pacific  Coast  mariner, 
March  7  at  his  home  in  Berkeley, 
California.  He  was  63  years  of  age. 
Captain  Martin,  who  retired  from 
the  sea  a  year  ago,  had  served  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  in  the 
Kudden  &  Christensen  service.  Born 
in  Finland,  he  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco around  the  horn  at  the  age  of 
14  in  the  old  ship  E.  R.  Sterling.  He 
had  his  sailing  master's  license  at 
the  age  of  21  and  later  when  he  ob- 
tained a  steam  license  he  joined  the 
Sudden  &  Christensen  company,  re- 
maining there  until  his  retirement. 

Captain  Martin  was  well  known 
and  popular  at  San  Francsico.  He  is 
survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Stenlund  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Brooke, 
and  by  two  sons,  John  F.  and  Gus 
A.  Martin. 


Samuel  I.  Marston,  well  known  at 
San  Francisco  as  liquidator  in  the 
office  of  the  Collector  of  Customs, 
died  suddenly  March  10  at  his  home 
in  Alameda.  He  was  a  Spanish  War 
veteran  and  has  been  in  the  cus- 
toms service  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  for  many  years. 


Edward  Clarence  Plummer,  69, 
vice-chairman  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  since  1923,  died  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  March  20  fol- 
lowini^  a  prolonged  illness.  Mr. 
Plummer  was  born  in  Freeport, 
Maine,  a  member  of  the  fifth  gen- 
eration of  New  England  shipbuild- 
ers and  mariners.  He  made  his 
home  in  Bath,  Maine.  He  went  to 
sea  as  a  young  man  and  later  was 
the  author  of  books  relating  to  the 
sea.  As  vice-chairman  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  Plummer  brought  all 
his  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  the 
work  of  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine. 
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Mccormick 

SIW1SHP  COMPANY^ 


M0DI;RN    ships    IXVING    THt    McCOR 

MICK   FLAG  TRAVEL  FOUR  IMK3RTAN  I 

TRADE    ROUTES    IN    THE    SERVICE    Ol 

PACIFIC  SHIPPERS 


C:OASTWISE  (Seattle 
INTERCOASTAL      (from 


I  215  Market  Street 

I      SAN    FRANCISCO 

>  ror  arrival  ana  aepanure  aairt  pnonc  2 

^  DOufilas  2561  ^ 
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San  DirK")- 

nd     to     Baltimorr, 
Philadelphia,   and  Norfolk). 

PACIFIC  COAST-WEST  INDIES  (San  Juan 
and  Ponce). 

PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL  LINE 
(Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rio  de  Janiero 
and  Santos). 

I'or  arrival  and  departure  datet  phone 


New  Standard  Oil  Tankers 


NINE  new  tanker.s  are  now  und- 
er con.struction  in  Europe  for 
the  Standard  Shipping  Com- 
pany, .six  being  built  in  Germany, 
and  three  in  Italy. 

These  vessels  are  all  duplicate.s 
of  on»»  another,  being  520  ft.  be- 
tween perpendiculars.  70  ft.  mould- 
ed breadth.  38  ft.  9  in.  moulded 
depth,  and  designed  to  carry  17,800 
tons  deadweight  on  a  draft  of  30  ft. 
5>j  in. 

All  of  these  vessels  are  twin 
screw,  four  of  them  being  equipped 
with  M.A.N.  4  cylinder,  double  act- 
ing, solid  injection  units,  each  de- 
veloping 2250  S.H.P.  at  118  R.P.M. 
Two  of  them  will  be  equipped  with 
6  cylinder,  single  acting,  solid 
injection  Krupp  motors,  each  motor 
capable  of  developing  2250  S.H.P.  at 
120  R.P.M.  The  three  building  in 
Italy  will  each  be  equipped  with 
two  tj  cylinder,  single  acting,  .solid 
injection  Fiat  motors,  also  develop- 
ing 2250  S.H.P.  at  120  R.P.M. 

All  machinery,  except  the  main 
propelling  units,  will  be  steam  op- 
erated, the  steam  for  the  auxiliary 
units  required  while  the  vessel  is 
at  sea  being  developed  by  specially 
designed  exhaust  gas  boilers,  man- 
ufactured by  the  Clarkson  Thimble 
Tube  Boiler  Company.  The  machin- 
er>'  and  boiler  spaces  will  be  pro- 
tected against  fire  by  a  Lux  instal- 
'  'ion,  but  for  all  other  parts  of 
vessels,  including  the  cargo 
...:iks,  the  usual  arrangement  of 
I   steam  smothering  will  be  used. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  ample 
im  available  in  case  of  fire,  the 
aust  gas  boilers   are   inter-con- 
ted  with  regular  Scotch  donkey 
ilers,    under   which   latter,   Todd 
automatic    fuel    burners,    designed 
particularly    for    this   special    ser- 
vice, will  be  fitted.  This  unique  ar- 


rangement will  make  available  for 
instant  use  large  quantities  of 
steam,  and  should  the  steam 
smothering  valves  be  opened,  the 
burners  under  the  donkey  boilers 
will  automatically  ignite,  the  size 
of  the  flame  being  directly  control- 
led by  the  amount  of  steam  consum- 
ed. A  complete  description  of  this 
new  type  Todd  burner  will  appear 
in  the  April  issue  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review. 

The  new  tankers  will  have  a 
speed  of  over  12' ^  knots,  will  be 
equipped  with  gyro-compasses,  ra- 
dio direction  finders,  and  other  mo- 
dern navigating  instruments,  and 
the  quarters  are  arranged  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  most  modern 
ideas,  as  is  the  Standard  Shipping 
Company's  usual  practice. 


Trade  Notes 

Vancouver  Marine  Equipment 
Firm. — Ellis  &  Joerss,  Ltd.,  is  new 
name  of  Ellis  Marine  Co.,  1925 
\V.  Georgia  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. — 
recently  reorganized,  and  with  en- 
larged quarters  and  stocks.  Carries 
full  equipment  of  Junkers  engines. 
J.  P.  Ellis  is  manager  director;  W. 
A.  Joerss,  president;  A.  Briggs,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Anticipates  open- 
ing blanch  offices  in  the  Yukon 
and  Alaska. 


New  Valve.  —  Thrustor-operated 
valve — just  announced  by  General- 
Electric — enables  centralized  re- 
mote control  of  gases  or  liquids 
under  pressure.  Sizes  2-12  inches, 
pressures  125-600  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Designed  for  general 
industrial  applications.  Has  self- 
contained  power  unit,  consisting  of 
a  motor  controlled  and  improved 
hydraulic    cylinder,   which   applies 


pressure  to  the  valvi'  to  open  or 
close  it.  Speed  of  operation  is  eas- 
ily regulated.  All  manufacturing 
and  operating  details  are  carefully 
workeii  out. 


Safety  Trophy  Award. — An  acci- 
dent prevention  trophy,  awarded 
for  the  first  time  by  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Depaitment,  has  been  given  to  the 
Mare  Island  Yard  for  the  best  rec- 
ord of  any  navy  yard  or  naval  sta- 
tion for  1931.  Only  48  temporary 
disabilities  were  suffered  during 
the  year.  The  yard  employs  at  times 
several  thousand  workers. 


I.,atin  American  Holidays.  —  Am- 
erican steamship  operators  may 
well  lake  notice  of  the  following  le- 
gal holidays  for  the  balance  of  1932 
in  force  throughout  most  of  South 
America  and  approved  by  the  Bank- 
ing Association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

Maich  24 — Holy  Thursday 

March  25 — Good  Friday 

July  1 — Bank  Holiday 

September  7  and  20  —  National 
holidays 

November  2 — Municipal  holiday 

November  15 — National  holiday. 

(May  1 — Labor  Day;  October  30 
— Employees'  Day;  and  December 
25 — Christmas,  fall  on  Sunday). 


Italian  Subsidy. — Navigatione  Li- 
bera Triestina  has  been  granted  a 
subsidy  by  the  Italian  Government, 
according  to  U.  S.  Consul  Rollin  R. 
Winslow,  Trieste,  of  12,900,000  lire 
with  an  extra  100,000  lire  for  each 
voyage  made  in  addition  to  the 
compulsory  sailings  which  include 
nine  annual  sailings  to  Pacific 
Coast  of  United  States.  Subsidy 
covers  a  period  of  five  years  and 
requires  construction  of  one  or 
more  vessels  of  15,000  gross  tons 
register. 
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A  Notable  Anniversary 

ON  the  Fifteenth  of  February,  1912,  a  new  idea 
became  practice  in  the  propulsion  of  seagoing 
vessels.  That  date  saw  the  successful  culmination 
of  exhaustive  sea  trials  of  the  Selandia,  world's  first 
large  ocean  motorship.  Pacific  Marine  Review,  then,  as 
now,  keenly  interested  in  all  new  and  promising  devel- 
opments in  marine  engineering  and  shipbuilding,  gave 
prominent  mention  to  this  very  interesting  event  de- 
scribing it  as  "truly  a  red-letter  day  in  the  epoch- 
making  diesel   engine  era  for  ocean-going  motorships 

Selandia   is  370   feet   long,   53   feet  beam, 

30  feet  molded  depth  to  upper  deck,  of  3200  tons  net 
register,  4900  tons  gross  register,  and  7400  tons  dead- 
weight capacity,  having  a  loaded  displacement  of  ap- 
proximately 9800  tons.  With  about  100  tons  oil  fuel,  gal- 
ley fuel,  and  fresh  water  aboard,  she  made  a  speed  of 
13.35  knots  on  trial.  Her  sea  speed  fully  loaded  will  be 
better  than  11  knots.  Two  Burmeister  &  Wain  oil  en- 
gines, a  perfected  diesel  type  operating  at  127  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  generate  an  aggregate  power  of  2500 
indicated  horsepower  on  twin  shafts.  These  engines  are 
of  the  four-stroke  type  and  single-actingand  are  report- 
ed as  perfect  and  handy  as  could  possibly  be  desired  .  .  . 
Pacific  Marine  Review  extends  to  the  owners  and  build- 
ers of  Selandia  its  congratulations  on  the  splendid  re- 
sults obtained  on  this  trial  trip." 

Selandia  is  still  in  service,  making  regular  22.000- 
mile  round  voyages  between  Copenhagen  and  the  East 
Indies,  with  many  way  and  out-of-way  ports  of  call. 
During  her  twenty  years  of  service  she  has  covered 
well  over  a  million  miles  at  sea.  The  cylinder  liners  of 
her  engines  were  replaced  once  after  twelve  years  of 
service.  She  has  never  been  laid  up  for  repairs.  She  still 
maintains  her  contract  sea  speed  of  11  knots.  Her  fuel 
consumption  for  all  purposes  has  been  lowered  from 
152  to  140grammes  per  indicated  horsepower  hour. Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  her  total  cost  for  repairs,  includ- 
ing main  and  auxiliary  machinery,  has  averaged  $4800  a 
year.  The  testimony  of  her  engineers  is  that  apparently 
the  diesel  engines  of  the  Selandia  will  long  outlast  the 
hull.  The  very  remarkable  improvement  in  fuel  econ- 
omy is  no  doubt  due  partly  to  a  change  in  the  method 
of  obtaining  injection  air  that  was  installed  in  1916. 


Again  we  congratulate  Burmeister  &  Wain  and  with 
them  all  builders  of  marine  diesel  engines  and  seagoing 
motorships.  This  record  and  the  many  similar  records 
of  other  vessels  certainly  demonstrate  the  success  of 
the  diesel  internal  combustion  cycle  as  applied  to  ma- 
rine power  plants. 


Rains  and  Slides  in  Panama  Canal 

HEAVY  rains  over  the  watershed  of  Gatun  Lake, 
beginning  November  6,  causing  suspension  of 
traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal,  beginning  in 
the  afternoon  of  November  7,  for  the  first  time  since 
October,  1923,  due  to  the  need  of  using  the  lock  cul- 
verts to  discharge  excess  water  from  Gatun  Lake.  Traf- 
fic was  partially  resumed  on  November  8  but  inter- 
rupted again  by  a  slide  in  Gaillard  Cut,  on  the  east 
bank,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Gold  Hill,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  early  morning  of  November  9.  Transit 
was  resumed  in  the  afternoon  of  November  11,  with 
the  passage  of  14  vessels  not  exceeding  25  feet  draft. 
At  that  time  53  vessels  had  been  awaiting  transit,  29 
from  the  Atlantic  and  24  from  the  Pacific.  This  was 
the  first  time  since  Decembei*,  1923,  that  a  slide  delay- 
ed the  passage  of  ships  through  the  Canal;  the  last 
previous  interruption  was  in  1920,  from  March  20  to 
24. 

Traffic  through  the  Canal  was  suspended  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  November  7,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
use  the  lock  culverts  in  addition  to  the  spillways  to 
control  the  flood.  Twelve  of  the  fourteen  gates  at 
Gatun  Spillway  were  open  and  in  addition  it  was  nec- 
essary to  use  the  culverts  at  Gatun  Locks  and  to  spill 
water  through  the  culverts  at  Pedro  Miguel  and  over 
the  spillway  at  Miraflores.  By  these  means  the  level 
of  Gatun  Lake  was  held  to  a  maximum  of  86.81  feet, 
the  danger  point  being  87  feet.  The  probable  maximum 
inflow  into  Gatun  Lake  at  any  one  time  was  250,000 
cubic  feet  per  second;  the  probable  maximum  spillage 
from  the  Lake  at  any  one  time  180,000  to  190,000  cubic 
feet  per  second;  and  the  probable  total  yield  or  run- 
off from  Gatun  Lake  watershed  between  30  and  40 
billion  cubic  feet,  equivalent  to  more  than  the  total 
Gatun  Lake  storage  between  elevations  80  and  87  feet. 

[From  The  Panama  Canal  Record] 


Our  illustration  at  right  shows  a 
fine  example  of  a  modem  Euro- 
pean motorship — the  Damster- 
dyk,  operated  in  the  regular  Pa- 
cific Coast-Europe  trade  by  the 
Holland  American  Line  and  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 
The  vessel  is  of  12,000  tons 
deadweight;  dimensions  490  by 
64.5  by  40  feet;  has  cold  storage 
space  for  4000  tons  of  cargo; 
accommodations  for  30  passen- 
gers. She  is  powered  by  a  Har- 
land  a:  Wolf-Burmeister  8C  Wain 
8-cyIinder  diesel  engine  develop- 
ing 6500  brake  horsepower  and 
driving  the  vessel  through  a 
single  screw  at   14  knots. 
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MARIPOSA 


AND 


// 


MONTEREY 


// 


// 


iBependahUiit§  r  LUb 

Dependable,  on-time  operation  is  assured 
both  traveller  and  shipper  by  the  new 
Matson  liners  "Mariposa"  and  "Monterey", 
from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  brand  new 
and  that  their  equipment  is  the  last  word 
in  modern  marine  construction. 

But  dependability  plus  is  assured  by  their 
reserve  machinery.  They  have  duplicate 
units  of  every  important  piece  of  equip- 
ment. There  are  two  boilers  in  reserve — 
any  one  of  the  six  turbines  driving  the 
vessel  can  be  taken  out  of  ser\'ice — all 
pumps  are  in  duplicate — and  to  delay  the 
vessel  or  interrupt  any  service  aboard  is 
quite  impossible. 

The  "Mariposa"  and  "Monterey"  will  run 
with  express-train  precision  on  their  route 
between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
and  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Fiji,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  The  "Mariposa"  makes  her  ini- 
tial sailing  in  regular  service  from  San 
Francisco  May  6 — the  "Monterey"  June  3. 
Serving  the  North  and  South  Pacific,  they 
will  be  a  delight  to  traveller  and  shipper 
alike. 

MATSON  LIXE 

215  Market  Street  IX)uglas  5233 

San  Francisco 


lto|N^  ^ijiico  1UI7 


Look  for  the 

Bliu'  and  Yellow 


Truth-  Mark 


Fitter 

First  Quality  Pure 

Maiiita  Rope 

3-Strand  Medium  Lay 

With  the  Blue  and  Yellow  Colored  Yarn  Trade  Mark 

(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.),  on  the  Outside  of  5/8    dia. 

and  Larger  and  Inside  of  Smaller  Sizes. 

Made  by 

Tlie 

Eilwin  H.  Filler 
Coiiipaiiy 

l*liiln«lol|»liin  rorfl»)i<<'  WorkN 

Manufacturer.",  of 
QUALITY  ROPE  FOR  OVER  A  CENTURY 

Let  Us  Quote  On  Your  Requirements 

IMiiiai«lei|iiiia.  I^i. 
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Quips  That  Pasis  in 
the  IVi^ht 


Scotch  liai'Kain 
Did  you  hear  the  story  about  the 
Scotchman  who  refused  to  buy    the 
automobile  until  the  salesman  agreed 
to  throw  in  the  clutch? 


Another  Scotch   Story 

Sandy,  who  owned  a  picture  thea- 
tre in  Aberdeen,  went  to  London  to 
get  some  new  ideas  for  advertising. 
While  in  London  he  noticed  a  sign 
over  a  movie  house  which  said:  "All 
persons  over  80  will  be  admitted 
free!" 

"Just  the  thing!"  he  thought  to 
himself. 

After  his  return  to  Aberdeen  he 
put  this  notice  on  his  theatre  bo.x 
office: 

"All  persons  over  80  years  of  age 
will  be  admitted  free — if  accompan- 
ied by  their  parents." 


Exactly 

We  watched  a  salesman  demon- 
strate a  new  car  to  a  sweet  young 
thing.  She  said,  "What's  the  handle 
for?" 

He  answered:  "That's  the  brake. 
You  can  put  that  on  quickly  in  an 
emergency." 

"Oh!"  she  said,  "just  like  a  kim- 
ono." 

"How's  your  wife,  Mike?" 
"She's  terrible  sick." 
"Is  she  dangerous?" 
"Naw,   she's  too  weak   now  to   be 
dangerous." 


Jiist  Get  In  Line 

"I  called  on  Mabel  last  night  and 
I  wasn't  any  more  than  inside  the 
door  before  her  mother  asked  me  my 
intentions." 

"That  must  have  been  embarrass- 
ing." 

"Yes,  but  that's  not  the  worst  of 
it.  Mabel  called  from  upstairs  and 
said,  'That  isn't  the  one,  mother!'  " 


Believe  It  Or  Not 

Once  upon  a  time  an  enterprising 
poultryman  crossed  his  hens  with 
parrots,  to  save  time.  He  used  to 
spend  much  time  hunting  the  eggs, 
but  now  the  hens  walk  up  to  him  and 
say,  "Hank,  I  just  laid  an  egg.  Go 
get  it." 

"My  wife  explored  my  pockets  last 
night." 

"What  did  she  get?" 

"About  the  same  as  any  other  ex- 
plorer —  enough  material  for  a  lec- 
ture." 


Domestic  Xote 

Mrs.  Joe:  "Joe,  did  you  bring 
home  that  pane  of  glass  for  the  kit- 
chen window?" 

Joe:  "I  did  not.  I  was  after  a 
12x14  and  all  they  had  was  a  14x 
12." 

Mrs.  Joe:  "You  poor  boob,  why 
didn't  you  take  it?  You  could  put  it 
in  sideways,  couldn't  you?  " 


"Waiter,  why  do  I  find  a  piece  of 
rubber  tire  in  this  hash?" 

"I  really  don't  know,  sir,  except 
that  the  automobile  is  replacing  the 
horse  everywhere." 


"Pop,  what's  a  monolog?" 
"A  monolog  is  a  conversation  be- 
tween husband  and  wife." 

"I  thought  that  was  a  dialog." 
"No,  a  dialog  is  where  two  persons 
are  speaking." 


Or  Maybe  Father  Is. 

"Father,"  said  Jimmy,  running 
into  the  drawing  room,  "there's  a  big 
black  cat  in  the  dining  room." 

"Never  mind,  Jimmy,"  said  the 
father,  drowsily,  "black  cats  are 
lucky." 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "This  one 
is;  he's  had  your  dinner!" 


I  lieg  Your  Pardon 

Her  hat  was  on  one  side,  her 
clothes  rumpled,  and  her  shoes  were 
in  shreds. 

"Were  you  knocked  down  by  a 
motorist?"  asked  a  sympathetic  by- 
stander." 

"No,  picked  up,"  she  snapped. 

Both  Forgetful 

A  letter  received  by  a  razor  firm 
read  as  follows: 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  find  enclosed  50 
cents  for  one  of  your  razors  as  adver- 
tised and  oblige, 

Ezra  Toots. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  enclose  the  50 
cents  but  no  doubt  a  firm  of  your 
standing  will  send  it  anyway. 

And   here's  the  answer  the  razor 
firm  sent  back: 
Mr.  Ezra  Toots: 

Dear  Sir:  Your  valued  order  received 
and  we  are  sending  razor  as  per  your 
request,  hoping  it  will  meet  with 
your  satisfaction. 

I.  Cuttum  &  Co. 

P.S.  We  forgot  to  enclose  the  razor 
but  no  doubt  a  man  with  your  cheek 
will  have  no  need  for  it. 


Always  the  Truth 

"What  became  of  that  unpaid  bill 
Dunn  sent  to  us?"  remarked  the  bank 
clerk  to  his  wife. 

"Oh,  that?''  she  asked.  "I  sent  it 
back    marked    'insufficient    funds.'  " 


"Oh,  I'm  in  such  a  perspiration!" 
cried  the  girl  student. 

"Miss  Wilkinson,"  rebuked  the 
austere  teacher,  "I  hope  I  shall  never 
again  hear  such  an  expression.  Kind- 
ly remember  that  horses  sweat,  men 
perspire,  but  young  ladies  glow." 


Or  Hard  Cider 

A  man  was  trying  to  explain  to 
several  companions  the  meaning  of 
the   word    "phenomenon." 

"It's  like  this,"  he  began.  "You 
see  that  field  of  thistles?  Well,  that's 
no  phenomenon." 

"No?" 

"But  suppose  you  were  to  see  a 
lark  singing  above  it,  that  wouldn't 
be  a  phenomenon  either." 

"No?" 

"Even  if  there  was  a  bull  in  the 
field  at  the  same  time,  that  wouldn't 
be  a  phenomenon." 

"Eh — no." 

"But  if  you  saw  that  bull  sittln'  on 
a  thistle  singing  like  a  lark — well, 
that  would  be  a  phenomenon." 

Mayers,  Jr.:  "Daddy,  what  year 
was  the  battle  fought  in  which  the 
cow's  husband  ran  in?" 

Mayers,  Sr.:  "I  never  heard  of 
such  a  battle,  son." 

Mayers,  Jr.:  "Sure,  dad,  you  know. 
Bull  Run." 


"How  bashful  you  are,"  a  pretty 
girl  said  to  a  young  man. 

"Yes,  I  take  after  father  in  that 
respect,''  he  said. 

"Was  your  father  bashful?" 

"Was  he?  Why,  mother  says  if 
father  hadn't  been  so  darn  bashful 
I'd  be  four  years  older." 


What  a  ReUef. 

She  was  working  on  some  tiny  gar- 
ments when  he  came  home.  "Why. 
Mary,"  he  said,  "I  didn't  know."  At 
first  she  looked  puzzled  and  then 
with  a  smile  said,  "Don't  worry,  Jim. 
it  isn't  that.  I'm  just  making  some 
new  seat  covers  for  our  new  Austin." 

The  conditions  of  rich  promise 
For  married  bliss  would  be. 

Where  the  woman  is  a  "treasure"' 
And  the  man  a  treasury. 
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UNION  LUBRICANTS 

''LOWER      LUBRICATION      COST     PER     HOUR'' 


A  Picturesc|ue  Vie>^  of  the  IMe^v^  St.  Jolin^s 
Bri  Jge  O'rer  the  l^illamette  Ri^er  at  Portland 


The  tN.ttii  spun  has  j  width  clearance  of  1207  feet  and  a  height  clearance  of 

205  feet.     The  vessel  is  the  British  steamer  Astronomer, 

of  the  Harrison  Line. 

(For  further  particulars  see   Pa(;e    181) 
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New  Type  2130  S.H.P.  Diesel — M.S.  Chippewa — Puget  Sound  Navigation  Co.  ' 

Lower  Cost  Dieselization 

The  saving  in  cost  of  Dieselization,  with  smaller  foundations  and  less 
hull  alterations  required  for  this  new  type  of  Busch-Sulzer  Diesel  weighing 
and  costing  about  one-half  as  much  as  former  types,  is  indicated  by  the 
short  time  required  for  installation. 

The  engine  was  first  started  in  the  ship  17  days  after  the  last  carload 
arrived  and  10  days,  10  hours  after  the  shaft  was  lowered  into  the  bedplate. 

Modernization  »  Higher  Speed, 
Lowest  Fuel  Consumption 

BUSCH-SULZER  BROS.-DIESEL  ENGINE  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  U.S.A. 

Two  Rector  Street,  New  York  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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Editorial  Comment » » » 


Calif<>rnia''8 
Merrhaiit  Mariners 


THKRE  must  have  come  a  great  thrill 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  120 
California  lads  aboard  the  steamship  California  State 
when  that  good  vessel,  after  a  trip  round  South  Ameri- 
ca, proudly  steamed  up  the  Potomac  and  moored  in  the 
Port  of  Washington.  U.  C.  A  Ki'eat  thrill  also  must  have 
come  into  the  hearts  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  good  wife  as  "Californians  All"  they  re- 
ceived these  boys  on  the  White  House  Lawn,  April  7. 

Vessel  officers  and  cadets  were  all  ship-shape  and 
immaculate  for  this  occasion,  and  Californians  resident 
in  the  nation's  capital  had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
this  initial  showing  of  the  new  California  School  Ship. 
After  five  pleasant  days  in  Washington, the  steamship 
California  State  cleared  for  New  York,  arriving  on 
the  14th.  She  left  Manhattan  on  the  20th.  and,  fol- 
lowing a  leisurely  trip  via  Panama,  she  will  arrive 
home  at  San  Francisco  on  the  29th  of  May,  stop- 
ping at  San  Diego.  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  Monterey  enroute. 

This  five  months  trip  during  which  the  officers  and 
•  adets  visited  many  ports  of  South  America,  Central 
•Xmerica,  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coasts 
"f  the  United  States,  is  a  liberal  education  in  itself  to 
these  bright  young  minds.  It  has  also  forged  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  friendship  binding  the  Americas 
into  one  commonwealth  of  ideals  and  aspirations  for 
the  future  of  international  amity  and  international 
commerce. 


What  IVice 
Deniocraoy? 

THKRK  is  much  complaint  these  days 
over  rising  taxes  and  pyramiding 
costs  of  government,  and  these  items  are  certainly 
headed  upward.  Take  the  federal  government.  Cost  ap- 
pro.ximately  four  billions  a  year,  an  almost  incredible 
figure.  When  viewed  by  itself  this  figure  staggers  the 
imagination.  The  ordinary  common  garden  variety  of 
democratic  citizen  would  have  to  work  nearly  two  mil- 
lion years  to  get  that  total  in  salary.  How  can  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  .^pend  that  much  in  twelve 
months? 

A  crude  break-down  presents  interesting  points  for 
study: 

Veterans,  pensions,  bonus,  approximately  1  billion 
Public  Debt,  Interest  640  millions 

Public  Debt,  Principal  payments  .500  millions 

National  defense,  Army  and  Navy  C44  millions 

Public  Works,  buildings,  roads,  waterways. 

harbors  500  millions 

General  government  administration  600  millions 
Postal  deficit  155  millions 

Total   (approximately)  4,039  millions 

It  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  costs  of  past  wars  are 
represented  here  by  nearly  one-half  of  the  total.  It 
must  also  be  apparent  to  the  philosophic  mind  that 
this  huge  expense  of  past  wars  is  largely  due  to  that 
strange  psychology  which  holds  the  value  of  wealth  to 
be  greater  than  the  value  of  life.  When  we  declare  a 
condition  of  war,  government  always  exercises  its 
right  to  draft  life,  but  refrains  from  its  equally  valid 
right  to  draft  capital.  "Give  me  your  life."  says  Uncle 
Sam.  and  "Lend  me  vour  monev  or  sell  me  vour  proper- 
ty" 

Had  universal  draft  of  all  labor,  capital,  and  services 
been  exercised  in  our  Civil,  Spanish,  and  World  War 
experiences,  probably  one-half  on  our  present  govern- 
mental cost  would  be  nonexistent.  Much  better  to  draft 
wealth  and  labor  in  war  time  and  start  from  scratch 
at  the  end  of  the  war  than  to  pile  up  huge  debts  and 
later  have  to  confiscate  wealth  in  times  of  depression 
to  meet  the  charges  on  those  debts. 

The  Army  and  Navy  budget  is  not  excessive  for  a 
nation  occupying  our  position  as  a  world  power.  There 
might  be  some  justifiable  criticism  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  budget  is  expended,  but  changes  in  this 
large  item  should  be  for  effectiveness  of  the  aorvice 
rather  than  cutting  down  the  budget. 

Ther»'  is  probably  a  large  element  of  politiM  in  that 


500  miirion  for  Public  Works,  but  that  element  is  im- 
possible to  eliminate  by  any  method  yet  discovered. 
The  "pork  barrel"  will  always  be  with  us.  This  item 
provides  considerable  work  for  American  labor  which 
would  othei-wise  be  unemployed. 

The  600  millions  item  for  administration  can  be 
rouKhly  broken  down  into  departmental  totals:—  300 
millions  for  the  Treasury;  50  millions  for  Commerce; 
75  millions  for  Interior;  and  80  millions  for  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  much  of  the  so- 
called  "economy"  talk  in  Congress  is  inspired  either  by 
ignorance  or  by  politics,  or  both.  Speaker  Garner  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  much  quoted  in  recent 
press  dispatches.  He  opines  that  had  the  President  and 
the  Cabinet  worked  on  a  10  per  cent,  cut  in  administra- 
tion expenses  last  year  the  tax-payers  would  have  been 
saved  over  400  million  dollars.  The  rough  break-down 
of  the  budget  given  above  shows  that  had  every  reduc- 
ible item  been  reduced  10  per  cent,  the  saving  could 
not  exceed  180  million  dollars. 

The  largest  items  in  the  budget  are  directly  under  the 
control  of  Congress  and  are  not  subject  to  the  adminis- 
tration departments. 

5> — ■> 


Navigation  and 
Steamboat  Inspection 

jUR  latest  slogan  "Balance  the  Bud- 
'get"  is  being  blared  forth  from  many 
Dolitical  trumpets  all  over  the  land.  Councilmen  are 
busv  puttering  with  city  finances;  supervisors  are  ad- 
justing county  expenditures;  legislators  are  debating 
tax  systems  and  cost  reduction;  and.  last  but  by  no 
means  least,  Congress  can  think  of  little  else  but  the 
budget  and,  in  addition  to  the  regular  debates  and  de- 
cisions on  general  ecomomies  and  additional  revenue, 
has  aopointed  a  special  Economy  Committee  to  study 
consolidation  and  coordination  of  the  administrative 
departments  so  as  to  effect  permanent  economies  and 
better  government. 

This  committee  has  introduced  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions for  the  consolidation  of  bureaus  within  depart- 
ments. One  of  these — and  one  that  is  very  interesting 
to  ship  operators — proposed  to  consolidate  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  and  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service. 

Now,  ship  owners  and  ship  operators,  in  common  with 
other  tax-paying  citizens,  are  vitally  interested  in  gov- 
ernmental economies,  and  if  any  substantial  economy 
is  to  be  derived  from  this  consolidation,  then  the  ship 
owners  are. for  it  100  per  cent.  If.  however,  this  econ- 
omy is  to  be  gained  by  any  curtailment  of  vital  services 
rendered  by  these  two  bureaus  and  that  curtailment  op- 
erates in  such  wise  as  to  delay  and  hamper  the  move- 
ment of  the  American  ships,  then  the  ship  owners  will 
be  100  per  cent,  against  the  proposed  change. 

There  are  no  employed  persons  in  either  bureau  from 
the  Commissioner  or  Supervising  Inspector  General 
right  down  through  the  list  who  are  getting  sufficient 
salary  so  that  their  elimination  would  make  much  of  a 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  our  national  budget.  The  high- 
est salary  paid  in  either  department  is  $5000  a  year, 
and  the  majority  of  the  officials  get  less  than  $3500. 
The  latest  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  and  of 
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the  Inspector  General  each  emphasizes  the  need  for 
additional  trained  assistants  at  certain  American  ports 
and  in  order  to  adequately  serve  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  under  the  statutory  requirements  now  in 
force.  jThese  statutory  requirements  are  unchanged 
by  the  consolidation  and  it  would  therefore  be  highly 
improbable  that  such  consolidation  would  effect  any 
considerable  economy  if  the  present  grade  of  efficiency 
in  the  service  is  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  if  econ- 
omies are  insisted  upon  at  the  sacrifice  of  efficiency, 
then  these  governmental  economies  will  be  paid  for  by 
ship  operators  in  delays  to  their  ships  and  in  many  in- 
direct burdens. 

Ship  owners  and  ship  operators  should  have  the  final 
vote  in  this  particular  matter,  for  in  reality  the  expense 
of  maintaining  these  two  bureaus  as  now  operated,  or 
of  the  combined  bureau  as  it  will  be  operated,  is  a  bill 
against  shipping  and  costs  the  taxpayers  less  than 
nothing.  A  short  resume  of  the  financial  history  of 
these  bureaus  shows  that  they  have  turned  into  the 
treasury  far  more  than  the  appropriations  made  for 
their  support. 

Treasury  Department  had  charge  of  Navigation  from 
1789  to  1884,  when  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  was  estab- 
lished. Prior  to  1912  only  regular  appropriations  for  this 
bureau  were  for  salaries  at  Washington.  From  1875  to 
1910  the  expenditures  under  these  appropriations  aver- 
aged $5000  a  year.  Since  1912  the  expense  of  the  bureau 
has  been  carried  on  budget  and  appropriation  and  all 
collections  have  been  turned  into  the  general  treasury. 
In  1914  appropriation  was  $160,510;  expenditure, 
$158,315.31;  and  $1,951,065.10  in  collection  fees  and 
fines  were  turned  into  the  treasury.  In  1922,  appropria- 
tion was  $336,340.13;  expenditure,  $329,576.62;  and  re- 
ceipts turned  into  treasury,  $2,075,219.94. 

Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  established  in  1852. 
charged  a  fee  for  the  service  of  its  inspectors  up  to 
1887.  The  returns  from  these  fees  turned  into  the 
treasury  were  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  expendi- 
tures. In  1887  the  fee  system  was  abolished  and  the  ser- 
vice carried  on  with  an  indefinite  permanent  appropri- 
ation until  1912,  when  it  went  on  the  annual  budget 
and  appropriation  basis.  The  expenditure  was  $990,- 
790  in  1922. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  1922  the  combined  expendi- 
tures of  the  two  services  amounted  to  $1,300,366.62  and 
in  the  same  year  collections  from  shipping  turned  into 
the  treasury  by  these  services  amounted  to  $2,075,- 
219.94.  In  other  words,  in  1922  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment netted  from  the  work  of  these  departments  a 
total  of  $774,853.32. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1931,  the  taxes, 
fees,  and  fines  collected  under  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion and  turned  into  the  federal  treasury  totaled  $2,- 
323,865.32'.  For  the  same  period  the  appropriation  for 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service  was  $1,273,485.93,  an  in- 
crease of  about  30  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  We  do  not 
have  the  figures  at  hand  for  Navigation's  budget  for 
1931,  but  if  the  appropriations  for  that  bureau  had  in- 
creased 200  per  cent,  in  the  ten-year  period  the  re- 
ceipts from  ship  operators  would  still  be  ample  to  cov- 
er the  cost  of  both  bureaus. 

We  therefore  contend  that  any  proposed  consolida- 
tion of  these  services  should  be  considered  not  from  the 
viewpoint  of  economy  but  from  that  of  efficiency.  Both 
services  are  now  handicapped  in  their  usefulness  to 
shipping  by  conditions  such  as:  Obsolete  statutes  re- 
quiring   work    now    unnecessary;    inadequate    salary 
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(hedules  for  experts; inelasticity  in  federal  statutes  as 
applied  to  local  conditions;  conflict  in  and  overlapping 
of  services  delegated  to  Shippinj?  Board  and  other  fed- 
.  lal  aKf'iL'i*'8- 

Freeing  each  bureau  of  such  handicaps  would  accom- 
plish more  real  economy  than  any  consolidation  which 
carried  these  handicaps  over  on  the  resultant  combina- 
tion. 

The  work  done  by  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
and  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  very  important  and 
very  vital.  There  are  no  "soft  plum"  jobs  in  either  .serv- 
ice. The  demand  for  the  service  of  each  agency  is  con- 
tinually increasing. 

Last  year  the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service: —  Made  careful  inspections  of  6526  vessels 
with  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  14,823,870;  made 
inspections  of  approximately  16,000  steam  generators, 
121,078  new  life  preservers,  and  tremendous  quantities 
of  the  numerous  other  items  that  compose  the  equip- 
ment for  safety  and  economy  in  modern  marine  trans- 
portation: examined  over  15.000  applicants  for  certifi- 
cate or  license  from  A  B.  to  Master  or  Chief  and  passed 
8841  of  these  applicants;  held  court  as  to  the  liability 
of  licensed  officers  in  marine  casualties  involving 
floating  property  damage  totaling  $9,989,598;  so  effec- 
tively .supervised  the  safety  of  passenger  traffic  in  the 
merchant  marine  and  inland  water-way  fleets  of  the 
United  States  that  of  305.219,538  passengers  carried 
on  shipboard  only  71  were  lost,  or  one  passenger  lost  for 
every  4.298.866  carried;  and  kept  accurate  and  adequate 
records  on  all  this  work.  Any  modern  corporation  ex- 
ecutive analyzing  these  figures  must  inevitably  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  only  because  of  low  salaries  and 
ver>-  expert  personnel  could  this  work  have  been  done 
at  such  low  cost. 

If  the  special  Economy  Committee  is  open  to  sugges- 
tion, we  would  like  to  recommend  a  consolidation  that 
seems  to  us  much  more  fruitful  in  the  direction  of  econ- 
omy. Abolish  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  and  form  a  new  Bureau  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  under  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Turn  over 
to  this  new  bureau  all  of  the  administrative  and  regu- 
latory responsibilities  now  connected  with  Shipping 
Board  and  Navigation  Bureau.  Turn  over  to  the  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service  the  admeasurement  of  vessels 
now  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Terminate 

ill  commercial  operation  of  government-owned  vessels, 
hether  owned  by  Navy,  Army,  Panama   Railroad,  or 

■I'  rchant  Fleet  Corporation  whether  operated  directly 
on  agency  contracts.  Sell  all  such  vessels  now  oper- 
.iling  to  the  highest  bidder.  Sell  or  scrap  all  laid  up 
merchant  vessels  owned  by  Merchant  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. 

A  Bureau  of  the  Merchant  Marine,  so  established, 
would  probably  be  self-supporting  after  a  year  or  two 
and  the  federal  government  would  be  entirely  relieved 
of  the  expense  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

In  other  words,  the  Economy  Committee,  in  order  to 
tret  real  reductions  in  cost  of  government  should  look, 

t  to  those  departments  whose  salary  rates  and  per- 

"iinel  apportionments  are  based  on  the  standards  of 

1887,  but  to  those  hectic  World  War  creations  whose 

standards  of  salary  and  efficiency  are  those  of  1917- 

1929, 
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ANOTHER  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  that  is  under  review  by 
the  Economy  Committee  is  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Strangely  enough,  this  bureau, 
which  during  the  past  decade  has  done  much  construc- 
tive work  in  producing  new  lines  and  new  outlets  in 
both  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  is  now  accused  by 
some  business  interests  as  being  "a  useless  expense." 

Total  cost  per  year  of  this  bureau,  with  its  connec- 
tions in  every  foreign  market  and  every  domestic  trade 
center,  and  its  publication  of  almost  incalculably  valu- 
able data,  is  less  than  5  millions  of  dollars.  The  savings 
and  sales  possible  to  those  who  take  advantage  of  the 
services  offered  by  this  bureau  present  profit  oppor- 
tunities running  into  the  billions. 

Here  again  there  is  great  danger  of  being  "penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish"  of  "straining  at  gnats  and 
swallowing  camels." 

There  are  plenty  of  places  where  expenses  can  be 
trimmed  by  amounts  far  in  excess  of  five  millions  with- 
out involving  loss  of  efficiency  in  government  or  loss 
to  business.  If  we  must  slash,  let  us  do  so  in  calm  ef- 
fectiveness and  begin  on  political  rather  than  on  ad- 
ministrative expenditures! 


A  Solution  for 
Latin  America  Rondn 


T  the  April  25  meeting  of  the  For- 
.eign  Trade  Club  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Chamber  of  Commerce,  C.  B.  Lastreto  of  San  Fran- 
cisco offered  a  novel  and  rather  commonsense  program 
for  treatment  of  Latin  American  bonds  which  would 
bring  about  resumption  of  trade  with  Latin  America, 
restoration  of  reputation  for  American  financiers,  pay- 
ment of  interest  to  bondholders  in  the  United  States, 
and  postponed,  but  certain,  payment  of  principal.  The 
plan,  briefly  outlined,  is  as  follows: 

Latin  American  countries  to  declare  moratoria  on 
these  bonds.  Bondholders  to  form  associations  and  de- 
posit bonds  with  trust  companies.  Financiers  who  ne- 
gotiated bond  sales  to  meet  coupon  interest  obligations, 
charging  Latin  American  countries  with  interest  and 
the  bondholders  with  a  small  collection  commission  on 
these  service  payments  and  using  deposited  bonds  as 
security  for  the  necessary  funds. 

Then  the  bondholders  will  receive  their  interest  with 
little  expense  and  greatly  increased  security;  nullifica- 
tion will  be  avoided  and  value  of  bonds  will  enhance; 
and  financiers  will  earn  commission  and  interest  on  the 
sei-vice  payments.  This  will  enable  government  to  lower 
tariffs  raised  for  revenue  to  meet  sinking  fund  and 
8en,Mce  charge  obligations  and  to  protect  gold  reserve. 
Trade  will  be  resumed  and  convalescence  of  Latin  Am- 
erican countries  will  be  stimulated. 

This  would  seem  a  ver>-  practical  solution  of  a  very 
complex  problem.  Once  in  force  with  details  satisfac- 
torily arranged,  it  would  certainly  tend  toward  a  speedy 
restoration  of  normal  trade  relations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


Frederick   C.    Matthews 
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Chronicler  of 
Tall  Ships  Passes 

FREDERICK  C. 
MATTHEWS,  age 
71,  internationally 
recognized  authority  on 
the  history  of  sailinj? 
ships,  passed  away  at 
his  home,  110  Liberty 
Street,  San  Francisco, 
on  April  8. 

A  native  San  Fran- 
ciscan, Matthews,  from 
his  early  boyhood,  work- 
ed in  various  capacities 
on  the  San  Francisco 
Embarcadero.  As  a  boy 
he  became  interested  in 
finding  out  and  record- 
ing the  actual  facts  about  sailing  vessels.  Thus  began 
a  remarkable  spare-time  research  hobby  which  led 
Matthews  into  contact  and  correspondence  with  ship  of- 
ficers, ship  owners,  and  ship  lovers  the  world  around. 

Many  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  were  written, 
notably  a  series  on  The  American  Clipper  Ships  appeai'- 
ing  in  Pacific  Marine  Review  over  a  period  of  years. 

Collaborating  with  Dr.  Howe  of  Boston,  Matthews 
prepared  the  great  bulk  of  the  contents  of  "The  Ameri- 
can Clipper  Ships"  into  two  volumes,  published  in  1926 
and  1927  by  The  Marine  Research  Society  of  Salem.  In 
1930  and  1931  The  Marine  Research  Society  brought 
out  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  series  by  Matthews  under 
the  title  "American  Merchant  Ships." 

Matthews  wrote  in  a  terse  but  very  readable  style. 
Scorning  all  "human  interest  stuff",  he  stuck  to  facts. 
All  of  his  articles  and  his  books  are  encyclopedia  in 
character.  They  will  be  storehouses  of  the  basic  facts 
on  American  sailing  ships — storehouses  from  which  the 
future  student  may  glean  accurate  knowledge  and  in 
which  the  future  writer  of  sea  romance  may  find  inspir- 
ation and  incident  for  many  a  wonderful  tale  of  life 
afloat  in  the  good  old  days  of  sail. 

"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God"  said 
Burns.  F.  C.  Matthews  was  the  most  honest  man  we 
have  ever  known. 


Pending  Discussion 
of  Shipping  Problems 

ROUND-TABLE  discussion  of  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  problems  will 
be  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Twentieth  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  May  17-20. 

Leaders  in  the  shipping  industry,  both  operators 
and  builders,  will  participate  in  the  discussion  of  such 
questions  as: 

"How  does  our  merchant  marine  compare,  ship  for 
ship,  with  foreign  shipping?" 

"Are  changes  in  our  laws  needed  to  provide  adequate 
protection  to  the  American  merchant  marine  against  the 
competition  of  foreign  low  cost  shipping?" 

"How  does  the  extension  of  direct  American  flag 
shipping  services  to  the  trade  regions  of  the  world  af- 
fect our  commerce?" 
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"What  should  American  shippers  do  to  give  'reason- 
able preference'  to  American  shipping,  other  things  be- 
ing equal?" 

"What  other  steps  should  be  taken  to  promote  patron- 
age of  American  vessels?" 

"How  far  can  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Conference 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation?" 

"Should  there  be  governmental  regulation  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  intercoastal  rates  of  all  carriers? 
If  so,  by  what  agencies?" 

The  merchant  marine  group  session  will  be  presided 
over  by  Fred  W.  Sargent,  president  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  H.  G.  Smith,  president.  National  Coun- 
cil of  American  Shipbuilders,  New  York,  and  Homer  L. 
Ferguson,  president,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 

In  a  statement  announcing  the  program  for  the 
round-table,  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  points 
out: 

"American  shipping,  after  a  period  of  government 
ownership  and  operation,  has,  during  the  last  decade, 
been  put  in  the  main  on  a  basis  of  private  enterprise." 

"This  post-war  progress  has  provided  direct  service 
to  virtually  every  important  trade  region  of  the  world. 
Do  American  business  men  appreciate  what  these  ship- 
ping services  do  for  the  benefit  of  our  foreign  trade? 
American  shippers  provide  patronage  by  reasonable 
preference  to  American  flag  vessels,  other  conditions 
being  substantially  equal? 

"The  foundation  of  an  American-built  and  American- 
operated  merchant  marine  must  be  a  sound  public  poli- 
cy. To  what  extent  do  our  present  policies  meet  these  re- 
quirements? Do  they  assure  the  continuance  of  a  sound 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  industry? 

"A  sound  answer  to  these  and  other  important  mer- 
chant marine  problems  is  expected  to  be  developed  by 
this  group  session." 


Back-Breaking 
Straws 

|N  new  tax  measures  there  are  al- 
ways many  irritants.  No  legislator 
has  found  a  formula  for  completely  painless  extraction. 
But  in  some  cases  the  irritant  becomes  that  proverbial 
"last  straw  that  bi-eaks  the  back"  of  the  individual  or 
the  industry.  In  such  cases  Congress  should  either  re- 
move the  straw  or  provide  some  means  for  its  support. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  10  per  cent,  sales  tax  on  Ameri- 
can motorboats  and  yachts  which  is  included  in  the 
present  tax  bill  having  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  March  29.  This  10  per  cent,  tax  more 
than  nullifies  the  protection  afforded  the  American 
boat-building  industry  by  the  30  per  cent,  tariff  on 
foreign  built  motorboats  and  yachts.  It  will,  if  enacted 
into  law,  enable  the  foreign  boat  builder  to  compete 
successfully  for  the  American  trade  and  will  throw  out 
of  work  many  American  mechanics. 

Another  case  is  the  proposed  Senate  Radio  Act 
amendment  which  would  impose^a  fee  of  $15  a  year  on 
each  wireless  station  aboard  ship.  "Why  penalize  the  in- 
stallation of  safety  apparatus?  This  amendment  will 
keep  wireless  off  many  of  the  smaller  vessels  that 
should  be  equipped  and  will  penalize  other  vessels  for 
complying  with  a  federal  law. 


Water  Walls  Go  to  Sea 

A  New  Type  ^^o-Pound  Pressure  Steam  Generator 
for  the  New  Liners  of  the  Grace  Lines- 
Panama  Mail  Service 


SANTA  PAULA  and  Santa  Elena,  two  of  the  four 
new  Panama  Mail  Line  steamers  designed  by  Gibbs 
&  Cox,  Int.,  and  now  building  at  the  yards  of  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  Kearny, 
New  Jersey,  are  to  be  eiiuipped  with  steam  generators 
that  are  a  new  development  incorjwrating  some  fea- 
tures never  before  iiidudtd  in  marine  boiler  design. 
This  new  type  of  marine  boiler  was  developed  by  the 
Foster  Wheeler  Corporation  and  one  of  them  was  put 
through  exhaustive  preliminary  and  official  tests  at 
the  builder's  plant,  Cartaret,  New  Jersey,  during  last 
December.  The  results  were  ver>'  satisfactory;  and, 
since  these  boilers  are  designed  to  operate  at  450 
pounds  pressure,  both  the  design  construction  and  per- 
formance should  be  of  great  interest  to  marine  engin- 
eers and  ship  operators. 

This  new  steam  generator  is  of  the  three-drum  A- 
form  type,  with  bent  tubes,  with  superheaters  installed 
between  the  tube  banks,  with  economizers  installed 
back  of  the  banks,  and  with  high  side  walls  water-cool- 
ed (see  section  drawing  at  top  of  page).  Such  an  ar- 
rangement provides  an  unusually  large  furnace  volume 
and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  over-all  height  easily 
within  the  structural  limits  on  shipboard. 

The  normal  rating  of  each  of  the  units  to  be  installed 
on  the  Panama  Mail  ships  will  be  26,100  pounds  of 
.^team  per  hour.  The  principal  characteristics  of  these 
units  are: 


A  transverse  section  of  the  new  water-tube 
marine  type  steam  generators  with  incor- 
porated superheater  and  economizers  and 
water-cooled  walls,  built  by  the  Foster- 
Wheeler  Corporation  for  the  new  Panama- 
Mail    Line   steamers. 


Boiler  heating  surface  4910  sq.  ft. 

Economizer  heating  surface  3024  sq.  ft. 

Superheating  surface  1955  sq.  ft. 

Total  heating  surface  9889  sq.  ft. 

Furnace  volume  llOOcu.  ft. 

Maximum  designed  boiler  pressure  450  lbs. 

Pressure  at  superheater  outlet  400  lbs. 

Steam  temperature  750    F. 

Combustion  air  is  carried  downward  through  a 
double  steel  casing  at  the  back  of  the  boiler  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace,  thence  under  the  furnace  floor 
plates  and  up  the  front  casing  to  the  burners.  This  ar- 
rangement   gives    slightly    preheated    combustion    air. 


ITie  new   Foster-Wheeler  m.irini-    i\pr   boiler   on   test   at  Cart.iret.   New  Jersey.   Above,  the 

r««r    elevation    shouinK    location    of    soot    blowers    and    of    the    ni.inv    themu>-couples:    .il»»i 

group  of  shipping  men  interested  in  the  test,  .^t  riKht,  boiler  p.irtially  assembled,  showmji 

ruggcdness  of  construction. 


cools  the  floor  and  back  and  front  walls  of  the  furnace, 
and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  remarkably  low  radia- 
tion losses. 

As  shown  in  the  tabular  data  reproduced  herewith, 
these  boilers  operate  on  normal  capacity  at  87.5  per 
cent,  efficiency  and  on  25  per  cent,  overload  at  86.0 
per  cent,  efficiency. 

The  real  advantage  of  this  new  design  of  marine 
steam  generator  from  the  merchant  marine  viewpoint 
is  that  it  achieves  great  capacity  at  very  high  effi- 
ciency and  at  the  same  time  saves  weight  and  space  as 
compared  with  the  standard  marine  types.  It  is  claimed 
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Data  of  tests  Saoambsr  17 

HO.  of  test  11 

BuratiOD  of  teat  hours.  4 

Steam  pressure  In  drum  Ib./si./in.  419 

"      "     at  superheater  outlet  398 

Final  steam  temperature  deg.f.  766 

Superheat  306 

Steam  per  hour           lb.  27,S32 

Oil  per  hour             lb.  2,087 

Lb.  steam  per  lb.  of  oil  13.33 

Co  In  uptake           peraant.  14.3 

Temperature  gases  In  uptake  dei;.i\  282 

Temp,  of  feed  water  sataring  aoon.  163 

Temp,  of  faod  water  leaving  eoon.  263 

Moisture  In  stoam         percent.  .8 

Heat  added  per  lb.  of  water  B. t.u.  1254.1 

Heat  added  per  lb.  of  oil    B.t.u.  16,750 

Heat  added  per  hour   (In  1000  B.t.u.)  3,490 

Heat  In  fuel  fired  per  hour  "   "  3,987 
Heat  In  fuel  per  hr.  per  ou.ft- 

oombuatlon  space  36,450 

Calorific  value  of  fuel  oil  19,105 


HtLAT  H,ir.A:icB 


Overall  thermal  efficiency 

Qr;  gas  loss 

Hydrogen  loss 

jiadlatlon  and  unaccounted  for 


87,95; 


December  13 

IE 

4 

429 

396 

798 

357 

35,293 

3,793 

12.64 

14.2 

317 

138 

249 

.7 

1310.1 

16,560 

4,623 

6,350 

48,900 
19.158 


86.0ii 
4.9^ 
6.7g 
2.4^ 

100.  OJb 
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that  the  use  of  this  boiler,  as  compared  with  the 
straight  tube  cross-drum  type,  will  result  in  a  saving  of 
100  tons  in  boiler  weights  and  in  600  tons  of  cargo 
cubic  space  aboard  the  Panama  Mail  Line  vessels. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  furn- 
ace and  boiler  was  made  after  400  hours  of  intermittent 
operation  at  full  load  and  overload  capacities.  No  dam- 
age or  deterioration  of  any  kind  was  indicated.  Especi- 
ally noteworthy  were  the  clean  surfaces  of  the  refrac- 
tory end  and  side  walls  of  the  furnace  and  of  the  tubes 
forming  the  water  wall. 


Front  view  of  the  new  marine  type  Foster- Wheeler  steam  generator.         15. 


World's  Lead  in  Exports 


Calendar  year  1931   Calendar  year  1930 


New  York  

Texas  

California 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 
New  Jersey 
Ohio 

Michigan 
Louisiana 

Virginia  

Massachusetts  . 
Ilashlngton 
North  Carolina  . 
Wisconsin 

Oregon.  

Georgia       

'Indiana 

Alabama 

Uaryland 

Connecticut 

West  Virginia 

Tennessee 

Florida , 

Uississl'ppl 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kentucky  

South  Carolina 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

Rhode  Island 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota  

New  Hampshire  

Porto  Rico   

Maine 

Montana 

Delaware 

Vermont 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Idaho 

Utah 

Ncr.th  Dakota 

Wyonlng 

New  Mexico 

Alaska 

Nevada 

Total 


This  table,  recently  released  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  shows  that  in  1931  the  United  States,  measured  in  terms 
of  value  in  dollars,  was  the  world's  leading  exporting  nation  and 
that  Germany  was  number  two  and  Great  Britain  number  three. 
While  this  is,  of  course,  matter  for  congratulation,  we  should  not 
blind  ourselves  to  the  economic  fact  that  a  leader  in  exports  should 
also  be  a  leader  in  imports  and  must  necessarily  maintain  leadership 
in  imports  of  goods  rather  than  gold  in  order  to  maintain  profitable 
leadership   in   exports. 


Value 

Value 

426,230,960 

$695,300,402 

324,370,164 

506,083,298 

213,740,582 

304,876,298 

180,233,538 

273,637,016 

141,008,291 

200,909,613 

122,251,968 

186,840,362 

106,204,818 

165,557,828 

83,453,736 

184,353.941 

82,007,288 

151,971.581 

80,210,136 

74.831,948 

60,922,137 

93.583.274 

60,366,938 

86.667,880 

43.075.734 

81,356,142 

38,414,880 

78.470.340 

31,722.986 

52.239.619 

31,233,564 

59,257,415 

30.604,426 

55,628.025 

27,394,547 

36.343,636 

26,912,150 

43,035,963 

25.067,376 

39,141,314 

24.036,262 

32,943,261 

20,826,417 

36,987,374 

19,170.824 

26,567,957 

17,810,203 

30,282.003 

17,413,697 

28,738,730 

16,755,655 

32,328,954 

16,070,274 

32,465,262 

14,484,581 

22,671,781 

13.250,054 

25.055,900 

10,824,844 

28.416,467 

9.815,578 

21.060.417 

8,657,745 

14.880.863 

8.272.752 

8.849.792 

7.989,504 

12.051.536 

6,195,944 

10.613,505 

4,797,339 

6.467.417 

4,046,090 

5,203,857 

3,813,204 

4,625.185 

3,678.270 

6,949.128 

2,955,913 

4,303,010 

2,203.869 

4.163.565 

2,029.788 

2^23.111 

2,012.659 

'3,238,588 

1,800.329 

3,157,912 

840,611 

981,691 

702.436 

1,243,944 

546,767 

644,094 

452.903 

516,162 

330,337 

1.115.452 

327.717 

558.044 

296.158 

248,223 

146,843 

328.211 

377.981.786 

$3,781,172,291 

New  Type 

2 -Cycle  Diesel  for 
Puget  Sound  Ferry 


THE  rebuilt  and  converted  ferryboat  Chippewa  will 
he  delivered  during  May  from  the  Lake  WashinK- 
t(»n  Shipyards,  HouKhton,  Washinj^ton.  to  the  Pu- 
/et  Sound  Navigation  Conii)any  for  operation  on  the 
Seattle-Bremerton  route. 

The  principal  item  in  ihe  conversion  of  this  vessel  is 
the  main  propulsion  engine.  This  unit  is  a  diesel  of  the 
new  Busch-Sulzer  trunk-piston  mechanical-injection 
type.  It  is  the  first  unit  of  this  type  to  be  installed  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  first  large  unit  of  this  type 
•i)  be  installed  in  an  American  vessel.  Known  as  Busch- 
.Sulzer  D.H.M.T.-19,  it  operates  on  the  2-stroke-cycle,  is 
directly  reversible,  and  is  scavenged  by  separate  blow- 
••r  installation. 

Eight  cylinders,  each  19'j-inch  bore  by  27-inch 
stroke,  generate  a  total  of  2130  shaft  horsepower  at  210 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  principal  characteristics 
iif  this  engine  are: 

Over-all  length  29  ft.  0  in. 

Over-all  width  8  ft.  10  in. 

Height,  floor  to  top  of  fuel  valve  12  ft.  11  in. 

Clear  height  to  pull  pistons  18  ft.  10  in. 

Weight  of  engine,  pounds  196,000 

Weight  of  scavenge  blower,  pounds  9,000 

On  the  test  stand  at  St.  Louis,  this  engine  was  put 
through  a  full  load  24-hour  run  and  averaged  0.382 
pound  of  oil  per  brake  horsepower  hour,  exclusive  of 


PISTON  VISIBILITY— Close-up  of  the  new  Busch-Sulzcr  dicsel 
with  crank  case  covtr  removed,  showinu  accessibility  of  piston  and 
rod.  Note  the  inspection  holes  in  the  so-called  -iludKe  chamber 
through  which  the  piston  surface  is  open  to  obser>'ation  at  all  times. 

the  power  required  for  driving  the  scavenge  blower. 

For  lighting  and  for  au.xiliary  power  requirements  on 
the  Chippewa,  the  Busch  Bros. -Diesel  Engine  Company 
supplied  one  of  its  standard  4-cycle  air-injection  units 
in  the  5-cylinder  size,  generating  375  shaft  horsepower 
at  360  revolutions  per  minute  and  driving  a  General 
Electric  alternating  current  generator. 

The  performance  of  the  power  plant  of  the  motor 
ferry  Chippewa  will  be  observed  with  great  interest  by 
the  ship  operators  of  the  Pacific  Coast  . 


NEW  TYPE  Busch-Sulzer  diesel  for  motor 
ferry  Chippewa.  8-cylinder.   2-cycle,  21  iO 
iihaft  horsepower  at  210  revolutions  a  min- 
ute.  Note   simplicity  of   control. 


May 


Trends  in  Our  Overseas  Cargoes 


0C£^ 

;  QORN£  CaR(;0c:s 

, 

TOT.i   DRy  CAaiMZj ~ 

OVERSLA^ 

*iST   INDIES,    inDDLE   AUiRICi   AllD    2i';AiA 

rhousands 
I  U  P  0  «  T  S                  Ton. 

Thousands 
of 
Tons 

Percentages  Carried 

Thousands 
of 
Tons 

Percentages  Carried 

Amen  on 

ForeiKn 

Americisn 

Foreisn 

1921                                              ■  ■""— 
Totil                                    12.357 

4 

56 

6,895 

37 

63 

5,462 

>3 

.7 

S.    B. 

13,503 

7,287 

Total                                    20.790 

15 

20 

31 

34 

19 

9 

39 

33 

7 

41 

16 

36 
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TotU                                        23.050 

12 

19 

23 

41 

14,706 

17 

9 

32 

42 
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2 

37 

20 

41 
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Total                                    21.894 

10 

22 

29 

39 

13.468 

17 

14 

30 

39 

8,426 

- 

35 

25 

40 

19J5 

30 

42 
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14 

14 

29 

43 
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29 

29 

42 

1926 

Total                                    27.331 

9 

21 

29 

41 

16,663 

14 

15 

29 

42 
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- 

31 

29 

40 
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Total                                        2'i,161 

8 

24 

29 

40 

15,071 

13 

19 

27 

41 

10,290 

. 

32 

30 

39 
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Total                                     26.29S 

8 

23 

28 

41 

16,242 

13 

18 

28 

41 
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. 

30 

29 

41 

1929 
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6 

25 

29 

40 

17,899 

10 

23 

28 

39 

11,168 
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28 

32 

40 

30 

39 
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9 

23 

28 

40 
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28 

33 

39 
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January                                      1,559 
February                                    1,423 
Uarch                                          1,853 
April                                       1,661 
^y                                    1,6:9 

June                                             1,797 

5 
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7 

7 

4 
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24 
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23 
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18 

25 
28 
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44 

40 
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23 
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32 
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29 
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23 
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31 
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American 

Foreign 
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Foreicn 
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32 
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39 
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22 

35 
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30 
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21 

9 

31 
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. 

43 

23 
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16 

16 

29 

19 
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19 

11 

30 
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. 
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24 

36 
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15 
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32 
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14 
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39 
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8 
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41 
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37 
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Februar-/                                  3,06! 
•torch                                        3,528 
*Pril                                        3,387 
•toy                                            3,424 
June                                              3  567 

8 

10 
10 
10 

11 

8 

22 
23 
24 
23 
24 
21 

26 
23 
21 
22 
25 
26 

44 
44 
45 
45 
40 
45 

2,649 
2,390 
2,645 
2,613 
2,547 
2,606 

10 
14 
13 
14 
14 
11 

19 
19 
20 
19 
20 
17 

26 
23 
22 
22 
24 
25 

45 
44 
45 
45 
42 
47 

670 
681 
883 
774 
877 
961 

" 

34 
37 
37 
37 
34 
33 

28 
21 
19 
22 
28 
29 

38 
42 
44 
41 
38 
38 

15,439 

i!3 

45 

4,346 

- 

55 

25 

43 

The  above  table,  extracted  from  tabulations  published  recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Illustrates  very  graphically  how  the  fleets  of  Japan  and  of  the  continental  European  nations  are  taking  business  away  from  both 
American  overseas  ships  and  the  overseas  ships  of  the  British.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  classification  of  dry  cargoes 
overseas,  wherein  the  percentage  of  American  cargoes  carried  in  foreign  bottoms  other  than  British  is  greater  than  the  per- 
centaKcs  ot  such  cargoes  carried  m  the  combined  independent  American  and  British  fleets.  In  this  table  there  is  considerable 
tood  tcr  thought  and  material  for  study  on  the  pan  of  American  shipowners  and  American  legislators. 


Pumps  for  Marine  Service 

%  I.  W.  Jackman,*  O.  H.  Dorer,  H.  M.  Chase** 
Part  IV.  — Main  Feed  Pumps 


BOILER  feed   pumps  are  prim- 
arily    multi-stage     pumps     of 
liiKh  speed.   They  are   usually 
operated  as  single  units  not  paral- 
leled with  other  pumps.  They  may 
be   supplemented    by    direct-acting 
feed  pumps  of  25  to  30  per  cent,  of 
the  centrifugal  capacities  for  port 
feed   and    for   auxiliary    feed.   The 
thrust    problem    of    high-pressure 
feed  pumps,  plus  the  stuffing  box 
difficulty  with  high  pressures  and 
shaft  speeds,  has  led  to  a  sacrifice 
in  efficiency  to  avoid  these   diffi- 
culties.  In    other   words,   by   intro- 
ducing    a     "breakdown     pressure 
joint"  within  the  pump — whereby  pressure  is  avoided 
at  the  stuffing  box  and  a  measure  of  hydraulic  balance 
against  end   thrust   is  secured  at  the  same  time — the 
imps  become  mechanically  satisfactory  and  reliable. 
iih  pumps  are,  of  necessity,  of  the  single  suction  im- 
peller type  having  a  single  leakage  joint,  and  expose 
more  back  wall  surface  to  pressure  than  the  opposed 
front  wall  surface  presents.  Thus  each  impeller  is  hy- 
draulically  unbalanced  for  thrust  by  an  amount  equal 
•"  the  excess  back  wall  surface  over  front  wall  surface 
li   the   specific   stage   pressure.   The   total   thrust   is 
rater  than  the  individual  impeller  thrust  by  the  num- 
r  of  impellers  used.  Tho  counteracting  thrust  balanc- 
v  device  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  and  functions 
i  the  full  pump  pressure.  Naturally,  the  device  must 
•tate  with  the  shaft  through  which  the  counteracting 
ices  work,  and.  as  it  is  a  rotating  disk  or  drum,  it  has 
liakage  joint  where  it  co-acts  with  the  stationary  ele- 
<  nt.  This  leakage  joint  has  full  pumping  pressure  on 
.  and,  as  it  leads  to  the  suction  chamber  of  the  pump. 

Manager.  Marine  Sale*.  W'orthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corp. 
Paper  read  at  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
ind  Marine  Engineer^,  November  19  and  20,  19J1. 


wire-draws  the  water  at  a  very  high  velocity.  In  a  small 
pump  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  leakage  to  amount  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  useful  output.  Thus  the  pump  would  op- 
erate at  90  per  cent,  of  its  possible  efficiency  were  prac- 
tical problems  not  present  in  the  form  of  stuffing  boxes, 
etc.  There  is  some  compensation,  however,  in  that  only 
one  leakage  joint  per  impeller  exists,  whereas  there  are 
usually  two;  but  it  is  not  fully  compensated  because  the 
pressure  is  greater  than  the  individual  impeller  leakage 
joint  pressures.  Some  manufacturers  prefer  to  use  a  ro- 
tating disk  having  a  radial  rubbing  joint  which  is  pre- 
vented from  contacting  by  the  film  of  water  passing  be- 
tween the  surfaces.  There  is  no  question  that  minimum 
leakage  results  from  this  device  because  the  disk  adjusts 
itself  to  film  thickness.  However,  the  disk  is  very  large 
— almost  as  large  as  the  impeller  —  and  its  rotation 
through  the  water  causes  considerable  friction  that  con- 
sumes power.  Again,  the  amount  of  thrust  balancing  is 
not  of  a  constant  nature  and  permits  some  mechanical 
contact  at  times,  particularly  if  the  disk  is  slightly  out 
of  true  or  the  shaft  whips.  There  seems  to  be  no  differ- 
ence in  net  efficiency  between  the  disk  type  and  the 
straight  drum  type.  The  one  leaks  less  water  but  con- 
sumes more  power  than  the  other.  There  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency, particularly  with  the  high  pressures,  to  discard 
the  disk  in  favor  of  the  drum  and  provide  an  external 


Thr  upper  illuMraliun  on  this  p^gr  ahowi 
a  section  through  ,i  4-sla|ir  crnirifuKal  fred 
piinip  with  druiii-lvpo  h.iijniHnK  drvit-r.  The 
loHcr  illuilr.iliiin  \huw«  j  scition  (hrou^h 
a  i-sLi^f  ivntrifii^.il  (crd  pump  taith  lix'X.- 
typo  baljncini;  device.  According  to  the 
;iuthors  of  ihii  pap<-r,  there  is  a  siron|{  ten- 
dencv'  in  fjvor  of  the  drum  type  for  high 
pressure    *»ork. 
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Copac'ty- GoHons  P«r  Minu»e 

Chart  showing  electric  power  in   kilowatts  required   at  the  switch- 
board   for    driving    reciprocating    feed    pumps    with    double   reduc- 
tion gear. 

mechanical  thrust  bearing  capable  of  taking  the  vari- 
able load  and  position  the  rotor  properly.  If  the  disk 
wears  away,  the  rotor  shifts,  and  other  reactions  may  be 
set  up  to  pyramid  the  wear  condition.  Also,  there  is  the 
danger  that  the  rotating  impellers  may  contact  some 
other  internal  part.  The  outside  thrust  bearing  over- 
comes these  troubles. 

By  referring  to  Fig.  2,  in  Part  II,  and  multiplying 
the  head  by  three  or  four  (the  number  of  stages),  the 
efficiency  of  boiler  feed  pumps  may  be  obtained.  How- 
ever, these  efficiencies  must  be  multiplied  by  a  factor 
of  from  0.85  to  0.95  because  of  the  balance  drum  or  disk 
leakage  feature  as  previously  mentioned.  The  exact 
factor  varies  with  the  size  of  the  pump  and  number  of 
stages. 

Occasionally,  a  single-stage  high-speed  turbine-driv- 
en pump  is  used  as  a  single  unit,  and  good  service  may 
be  secured  if  it  is  well  built  and  provided  with  bearings 
and  lubricating  devices  measuring  up  to  high  speed  re- 
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/*-kbaolu(r  prwi^ure  in  feed  tank  (tran 
f*. -absolute  boiling  promura  of  watoi 
by  uiiing  factor  from  Curve  A  i«  cc 
*//  -  Actual  atatic  differenrc  in  plevatic 
tW,-frictio 


ipoAod  to  f«t  of  walrr  by  Cur 
in  fp«d  tank  (pmaurv  rqiiiva1< 
nveptf^d  to  fort  of  wat«r). 

pvitnp  i-cnlfHinc  nii< 


brtwrK-n  fm]  tank  and  pump. 
P  +  H~P,-H,  -nrt  effective  h*ad  on  pump  «iiclion. 
EX  A  MPLF— To  ftnd  ihr  nrt  pRpctive  suction  head  on  th<^  pump  fur 

prcasun>  in  thf>  fepd  lank,  10  fcrt  actual  matir  and  3  f«rt  frictic 

Prom  curvF  A  2  U    fevt    of    water    at    300*    F    is   equivalent    li  onr  [xiund   per  nq.    i 

2.S2X<67  +  l4.7}-i8l  fert.     P.  from  curve  B.  scale  Y.  i»  67  pounds  per  s'l-  in.  abiolutc. 

frel.     The  net  effective  head  on  suction.  P-f//-P,-W, -181 +10  -  1*19-3- 19  fwt. 


I  hrtwc 


;  and  pump. 

P    therefore    i 
r  2.52  X  67-1(1 


•For  RecJproraltnR  Pruver  Pump  //- difference  in  elevat 
minimum  water  level  in  feed  tank. 

tFor  ReeiproeatiDiE  Power  Pump  //,  should  include  the  « 
apnng  in  feet  head  per  square  inch  of  valve  area.  Thin  will  ui 


I  between  the  diacharfte  valvea  <if  the  pump  h 


/    750  &PM  3600  RPHPump(RotadCap> 
r* \  1500  6PM   1800  RPM  PumpCRo*edCap>t 

/     300  0PM    3600  RPM  Pump  (fta>(J  Cop) 

v. 

/     750  &PM-1800  PPM  Pump  (Rated  Cop) 

■* \    Z25  &PM-3600  RPM  PumpCRoteilCopl 

,     4S0  6PM-I800  RPMPump<R<it«dCopl 
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/> 
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Note:  Normal  Rated  i  IS  GPM  not  usually  burlf 
tor  more  then  ZOO  Lb.  Press. 

^^^^ 

Temp  Rongt  1S0-125"F 

Chart,   diagram,  and  example  showing  method  of  determining  net 
effective  suction   head   for   a   feed  pump  installation. 


"/o  Rated  Copocitv  of  Pump 

Chart  showing  suction  head  necessary  for  feed  pump  with  varying 
temperature,  capacity,  and  revolutions  per  minute. 

quirements.  Such  pumps  may  operate  up  to  6000  to  7000 
revolutions  per  minute  and  have  an  extremely  poor 
pump  efficiency  but  high  turbine  efficiency,  thus  net- 
ting a  fair  over-all  efficiency.  These  pumps  are  prone 
to  create  hydraulic  surges  of  pressure  and  i-equire  ex- 
tremely good  governors.  Their  characteristic  pressure- 
capacity  curve  is  particularly  flat  and  tends  to  drop 
at  zero  discharge.  Another  feature  of  high  stage  pres- 
sures is  that  as  stage  pressure  increases  the  efficiency 
is  reduced  more  and  more.  It  has  been  noted  on  a  500- 
gallons  per  minute  pump  operating  at  200  pounds  pres- 
sure and  70  per  cent,  efficiency  that  the  efficiency 
drops  to  50  per  cent,  at  500  pounds  pressure.  This  prob- 
ably comes  from  power-consuming  eddy  currents  reach- 
ing excessive  values  as  the  stage  pressure  increases. 

Because  of  high  operating  speeds,  centrifugal  feed 
pumps  should  never  be  built  vertically.  These  pumps 
are  of  vital  importance  to  a  ship  and  must  receive  some 
concessions  in  space  requirements,  where  accessibility 
is  desirable.  With  a  direct-current  motor  of  3500  revo- 
lutions per  minute  limited  to  about  125  horsepower, 
only  small  pumps  can  be  motor  driven.  Thus,  a  400- 
pound  pressure  requirement  could  not  result  in  more 
than  175  to  225  gallons  per  minute  capacity  and  from 
50  to  60  per  cent,  efficiency.  With  150  to  200  pounds 
pressure,  a  two-stage  pump  may  show  from  60  to  65  per 
cent,  efficiency  at  these  same  rates  of  flow. 

The  regulation  of  motor-driven  feed  pumps  presents 
some  problems.  The  usual  small  pump  has  little  pres- 
sure change  at  constant  speed  between  zero  and  normal 
flows,  so  that  the  change  in  pressure  for  actuating  any 
regulating  device  is  of  small  magnitude.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  turbine-driven  pumps.  Whenever  mul- 
tiple pumps  are  operated  in  parallel  with  automatic 
pressure  or  capacity  regulating  devices,  some  manual 
control  is  required  at  some  capacities.  We  wish  to  em- 
phasize particularly  that  constant  speed  operation  of 
centrifugal  feed  pumps,  with  automatic  or  manual 
throttling  of  the  discharge,  is  the  only  safe  and  reliable 
means  of  control,  particularly  for  parallel  operation  of 
pumps. 

The  economical  use  of  centrifugal  pumps  for  boiler 
feed  service  is  limited  by  the  pressure.  The  higher  the 
pressure,  the  higher  is  the  lower  limit  of  capacity.  A 
pump  working  against  a  pressure  of  400  pounds  gauge 
is  limited  to  a  minimum  capacity  of  about  200  gallons 
per  minute.  For  the  small  capacities  and  high  pressures, 
the  reciprocating  pump  is  preferable. 

Reciprocating  Feed  Pump 

For  boiler  feed  service,  there  are  two  types  of  pumps 
which  may  be  considered,  the  direct-acting  steam  pump 
and  the  motor-driven  reciprocating  power  pump. 

Except  for  large  steamships  and  motorships,  the 
direct-acting  steam  pump  was  for  years  the  standard 
equipment.  The  present  high-pressure  steam  installa- 
tions and  the  possibility  of  greater  economy  of  oper- 
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«tion  have  led  to  the  application  of  the  reciprocatiiiR 
power  pump.  The  practically  continuous  service  of  the 
main  feed  pumps  results  in  a  total  operatinjr  saving 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  increased  initial  cost.  Port 
feed  pumps  on  passenKer  and  carjfo  ships  would  come 
in  the  same  classification  as  main  feed  pumps.  The 
percentaj^e  of  operating  time  for  auxiliary  feed  pumps 
if)  so  small  that  the  lower  cost  of  the  direct-acting  steam 
pump  offsets  the  better  efficiency  of  the  motor-driven 
power  pump.. 

Thus,  each  type  has  preference  under  certain  con- 
ditions; viz,  for  emergency  or  standby  service,  the 
direct-acting  steam  pump:  for  regular  service,  small 
und  medium  capacities  and  high  pressure,  the  recipro- 
cating power  pump;  for  regular  service, large  capacities 
and  low,  medium  or  high  pressures,  the  centrifugal 
pump. 

The  direct-acting  steam-operated  boiler  feed  pump  is 
familiar  to  all  marine  engineers.  Its  low  cost,  small 
floor  space  requirement,  and  ease  of  regulation  are 
desirable  features.  It  is,  however,  not  economical  in 
operation.  Its  steam  consumption  will  vary  with  opera- 
ting conditions,  but  probably  is  not  lower  than  70 
pounds  of  steam  per  water  horsepower  per  hour  under 
favorable  conditions. 

The  steam  pump  is  available  in  sizes  up  to  21  .\  14  .\  27 
vertical  simplex,  good  for  capacities  of  approximately 
-111^  gallons  per  minute.  It  is  probable  that  this  size  will 

■  ;  be  exceeded,  as  the  centrifugal  pump  will  handle  thf 
rge  capacities  more  economically.  With  present  cci- 
I  uction,  the  steam  jjressure  for  the  direct-acting  steam 
imp  is  limited  to  about  450  pounds.  The  higher  steam 

■ssure  and  superheat  jredude  the  use  of  cast  iron 

■am  cylinders.  Steel  steam  cylinders  with  cast  iron 

ners  are  being  developed  for  such  service. 

The  motor-driven  reciprocating  power  pump  offers  a 

i/h  efficiency,  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  to  90  per  cent. 

the  larger  sizes.     If  the  motor  derives  its  current 

'im  a  generator  driven  by  a  turbine  having  a  water 

le  of  10  pounds  per  horsepower  per  hour,  the  steam 

iisumption  necessary  to  drive  the  feed  pump,  allow- 

tr  usual  Icjsses  in  generator,  motor,  switchboard  and 

Airing,  would  approximate  15  pounds  per  water-horsc- 

;ii)wer  per  hour.  This  is  compared  with  70  pounds  per 

iter  horsepower  per  hour  for  the  direct-acting  steam 

mp.  Steam  and  exhaust  piping  are  eliminated  for  the 

■  wtr  pump. 

The  current  required  for  operation  depends  upon  the 
i!)acity.  pressure,  and  efficiency  of  the  pump,  and  the 
'  ctrical  losses  in  the  motor,  switchboard,  and  wiring. 
'If  pump  efficiency  and  the  electrical  losses  are  af- 


Section   and    aide   elevation    of   xrrtical   triplex   reciprocating   main 
feed   pump   driven  by  electric   motor  llirough   mechanical   gearing. 

fected  by  the  size  of  th^  unit;   the  smaller  units  are 
somewhat  less  efficient  than  the  larger  ones. 

The  only  limitation  to  the  use  of  the  reciprocating 
power  pump  is  where  it  becomes  too  cumbersome  and 
expensive.  The  motor,  mounted  above  the  pump,  re- 
quires rigid  frame  work  to  support  its  weight  and  main- 
tain alignment  of  shafts  and  gears.  A  pump  requiring 
a  150-horsepower  motor  is  probably  the  largest  size 
that  is  desirable. 

Due  to  the  comparative  low  speed  of  the  pump — 100 
revolutions  per  minute  maximum — a  considerable  geat 
ratio  is  involved  if  a  high-speed  motor  is  used.  The 
motor  should  be  limited  to  a  maximum  speed  of  1,750 
revolutions  per  minute. 

There  are  two  types  of  reciprocating  nower  pumps 
adaptable  to  this  service.  The  horizontal  duplex  double- 
acting  piston  pattern  enclosed  crankcase  pump  has 
been  used  in  some  installations  and  has  given  satisfac- 
tory service. 

The  vertical  single-acting  outside  packed  plunger 
triplex  is  preferred  on  account  of  smaller  floor  space, 
less  slip,  and  more  uniform  discharge  flow.  In  either 
case,  a  variable  speed  motor  is  mounted  on  the  pump 
frame.  The  capacity  is  controlled  by  a  differen- 
tial pressure  regulator  operating  a  rheostat  which 
varies  the  speed  of  the  motor  according  to  feed  require- 
ments. In  case  the  volume  required  is  below  the  range 
of  the  speed  control,  an  automatic  by-pass  valve  in  the 
discharge  line  returns  the  excess  water  pumped  back 
into  the  suction  line.  This  type  of 
regulation  is  possible  only  because 
the  equivalent  pressure-capacity 
characteristic  is  extremely  steep  as 
compared  to  the  centrifugal  pump 
commented  on  above. 


Section    ihruuith    j    turbinr-drivrn    2-M^» 

main  food  pump  of   the   Grrman   type  at 

installed  on  ihe  cuprcM  liner  Bremen. 
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A  Series  of  Sketches  Covering  Continental  European  Ports 
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11.    Hamburg  and  HAPAG 


THE  great  Charlemagne,  building  castles  along  his 
Slavic  frontiers  in  the  year  808,  located  a  castle 
on  the  Alster  River  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Elbe,  naming  the  site  Hammaburg.  For  three  hundred 
years  Hammaburg  had  a  very  precarious  existence. 
Danes,  Slavs,  and  Frisians,  pirates,  politicians,  and  pre- 
lates all  took  turns  in  raiding,  looting,  and  burning. 
Finally  in  1110  the  town  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Counts  of  Schauenberg,  a  family  who  had  some 
ideas  of  strong  constructive  government. 

Successive  generations  of  Schauenbergs  obtained  for 
the  City:  Right  of  separate  court  and  jurisdiction;  free- 
dom from  tolls  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe;  rights  of  fish- 
ing in  the  Elbe;  alliance  with  Lubeck,  forming  basis  of 
Hanseatic  League;  constitutional  government  for  the 
city;  and  the  complete  defeat  of  Frisian  pirate  confed- 
eration harassing  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

Up  to  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Hamburg  was  on  the  Al- 
ster with  the  mouth  of  that  river  and  adjacent  portions 
of  the  Elbe  serving  as  its  port.  In  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, Lutheran  doctrines  and  engineering  schemes  seem 
to  have  firmly  taken  possession  of  the  city.  At  any  rate, 
from  1529  to  1860  the  policy  was  exclusively  Lutheran 
and  the  engineering  was  marvelous.  A  city  waterworks 
was  erected  in  1531 ;  artificial  and  natural  changes 
were  made  to  improve  the  bed  of  the  Elbe  River;  chan- 
nels and  canals  for  lighters  were  cut  through  the  low- 
lands between  the  old  town  and  the  Elbe;  the  water- 
ways were  gradually  brought  to  their  pi'esent  condition. 

Notwithstanding  her  great  age,  Hamburg  has  very 
few  old  landmarks,  because  in  1842  the  older  part  of  the 
city  was  practically  wiped  out  by  a  great  fire  that  com- 
pletely destroyed  4219  buildings. 

Hamburg,  down  to  1867,  was  a  free  and  independent 


city-state.  In  that  year,  uniting  with  the  North  German 
Federation,  later  the  German  Empire,  she  retained  her 
rights  as  a  free  port.  In  1865  the  merchant  marine  flag 
of  the  city-state  of  Hamburg  was  carried  by  530  sea- 
going merchant  vessels,  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
178,605  tons  burden.  In  those  days  that  flag  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

The  modern  port  of  Hamburg  is  a  series  of  basins 
with  free  access  to  the  river  and  boasts  of:  Over  30 
miles  of  quay  berthing  space,  served  by  230  miles  of 
port  railroad  trackage  and  2000  cranes,  ranging  from 
one  to  250  tons  capacity  and  all  electrically  operated; 
800,000  square  yards  of  covered  transit  shed  area  with 
a  total  length  of  12  miles;  ample  refrigerated  and  ordi- 
nary warehouse  capacity  conveniently  located  to  the 
quays;  adequate  inland  waterway,  highway,  and  rail- 
road connection  to  all  central  European  markets;  and 
the  world's  best  facilities  for  designing,  building,  and 
maintaining  ships.  In  Hamburg  shipyards  were  built 
the  two  largest  merchant  ships  afloat.  Majestic  and 
Leviathan,  and  the  world's  fastest  merchant  ship,  Eu- 
ropa. 

Hamburg-Amerikanische  -  Packetfahrt-Actien-Gerell- 
schaft  (HAPAG  for  short)  has  always  been  in  modern 
times  the  greatest  of  Hamburg's  shipowning  and  oper- 
ating firms.  Founded  in  1847,  HAPAG:  established 
regular  connection  between  Hamburg  and  New  York, 
with  three  sailing  ships ;  added  two  steamei's  (bark 
rigged,  12  knots)  in  1856;  grew  to  20  steamers  making 
126  round  trips  in  1885;  annexed  Albert  Ballin  in  1886. 
Ballin  built  up  business  and  fleet  until,  in  1914,  HA- 
PAG: owned  194  ocean  steamers  and  254  coast  and 
harbor  craft  aggregating  1 ,360,360  gross  tons ;  operated 
74  routes  serving  over  400  world  ports.  This  fleet  in- 


Reproduction  of  an  old  photograph 
taken  about  1863  showing  two  of  the 
first  Hamburg-American  Line  steamers 
at  a  river  dock.  Note  the  large  fleet  of 
sailing  vessels  in  the  background, 
moored  in  the  river. 
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eluded  largest  and  finest  ships  afloat.  HAPAG  was  ac 
knowledKed  the  greatest  merchant  steamship  enterpri-;. 
in  the  world. 

World  War  in  1914  closed  all  HAPAG  offices  out.sidi- 
(lermany  and  all  floating  equipment  was  seized,  iii- 
I  lied,  or  commandeered. 

The  rebuilding  of  this  great  enterprise  since  the  close 
ui  the  war  is  an  epic  in  modern  business  method.  The 
whole  story  would   fill  many  volumes.  A   worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Albert  Ballin  was  found  in  Dr.  Wilhelm  Cuno 
and  he,  with  his  associates,  achieved  the  seemingly  im- 
possible. Left  with  practically  nothing,  HAPAG  in  ten 
years  built  up  a  fleet  of  168  seagoing  ships  and  267 
other  craft,  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  over  a  million 
gross   measurement,   with    passenger  and    freight   ser- 
vices over  40  routes,  touching  over  500  world   ports. 
The  figures  are  for  1929.  To-day  they  would  be  consid- 
ibly  higher  and  HAPAG  is  still  building. 
In  an  operating  agreement  with  the  North  German 
Lloyd,   HAPAG  participates   in  a  joint  passenger  and 
freight  service  between  Pacific  Coast  ports  and  North 
European  ports   via   Panama,   with   sailings   every  ten 
days.  From  San  Francisco  to  Hamburg,  the  usual  time 
is  28  days  and  many  passengers  enjoy  this  delightful 
«i»'a  trip.  All  of  the  HAPAG  vessels  on  this  route  have 
ige   refrigerated   cargo  capacity  for  handling   fresh 
!  Liits  and  other  Pacific  Coast  products. 
Principal  commodities  eastbound  are:  Oregon   pine, 
(lar.  and  redwood  lumber,  lumber  products,  and  cedar 
L's;  apples,  fresh  and  dried;   canned  salmon;  pears, 
ish.  dried,  and  canned;  dried  prunes;  raisins;  citrus 
uiits;   canned  vegetables  and   other    food    products; 
heat  and  flour;  petroleum  and  its  distillates. 
Principal  cargo  westbound  consists  of  manufactures 
and  chemicals.  Although  neither  the  value  nor  the  vol- 
ime  of  the  westbound  traffic  in  this  direct  European 
"ute  is  at  all  comparable  to  the  eastbound  cargo,  which 
Makes  the  route  especiallv  difficult,  nevertheless  HA- 
\ii  maintains  on  this  line  that  high  standard  of  per- 
iiality.  comfort,  and  service  which  has  characterized 
lamburg-American  service  for  over  eighty  years. 
The    port    of    Hamburg,    during    the    reconstruction 
■  riod   following  the   late  war,  maintained   its   leader- 
hip  in  modern  port  engineering  and  is  still  very  much 
I  a  mecca  for  students  of  port  management  and  port 
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construction.  Located  at  this  port  is  the  greatest  hy- 
draulic laboratory  in  the  world.  This  laboratory  oTfers 
ideal  facilities  for  the  study  of  harbor  channel  conser- 
vancy; and  through  the  results  obtained  from  such 
studies  the  management  of  the  Port  of  Hamburg  has 
been  able  to  effect  very  considerable  savings  and  to 
maintain  low  costs  for  discharging  and  loading  vessels. 


New  Bridge  at  Portland 

Our  frontispiece  shows  the  recently  completed  sus- 
pension bridge  across  the  Willamette  River  at  Portland. 
Oregon,  built  by  Multnomah  County  to  join  the  upper 
and  lower  Columbia  River  highways.  This  bridge  cost 
$4,250,000.  It  is  carried  on  stranded  cables,  fabricated 
and  erected  by  the  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.  An  in- 
teresting feature  is  that  the  eastern  cable  pier  rests  on 
a  foundation  composed  of  1058  Douglas  fir  piles. 


An  interesting  contrast  with  the  view 
i>n  the  opposile  page  is  afforded  by 
this  recent  photograph  of  the  dock 
basin  at  the  HAPAG  docks  in  Ham- 
burg showing  .1  number  of  large  mod- 
t  rn  liners  handling  freight  to  .ind  from 
piers  and  to  and  from  lighters.  The 
Port  of  Hamburg  is  more  plentifully 
^upplied  with  cargo  cranes  than  is  any 
other  port  in  the  world.  There  are  al- 
ways from  two  to  three  shore  cranes 
per   hatch  avaiLible. 
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Stockton's  Channel  and  Port 


Aerial  view  of  turning  basin  at 
head  of  Stockton's  deep-water 
channel.  Suction  dredge  in  mid- 
stream. Construction  is  now  un- 
derway on  580  lineal  feet  of 
open  wharf  and  920  lineal  feet 
of  covered  transit  sheds  adja- 
cent to  turning  basin.  A  munic- 
ipal belt  line  railway  and  con- 
crete highways  will  serve  docks 
and  industrial  area  nearby. 


Proving  the  old  axiom  that  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points, 
giant  dredges  cut  across  the 
peat  lands  of  the  Delta  to 
tame  the  curves  of  the  San 
Joaquin. 


San  Francisco  Bay 

Preparing  for  New  Commerce 


III.  ^ort  of  Stockton 


I  HE  City  of  Stockton,  located  on  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  ninety  miles  inland  from  the  Golden  Gate, 
is  one  of  the  pioneer  ports  of  California.  In  the 
days  of  '49,  it  served  as  a  distributing  point  for  many 
of  the  mining  districts  and  at  that  time  had  sufficient 
depth  of  water  in  the  river  channel  to  accommodate 
most  of  the  vessels  entering  San  Francisco  Bay.  Many 
a  deepsea  sailing  vessel  ran  up  the  San  Joaquin  to  that 
frontier  settlement.  Indeed,  the  records  of  Congress  dis- 
close a  resolution  offered  hy  a  California  representative 
in  1851  to  make  appropriation  of  federal  funds  to  widen 
the  western  approach  to  Stockton  channel  for  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles.  At  that  time  it  was  estimated  that 
the  corkscrew  bends  of  the  river  could  be  suitably  modi- 
fied for  navigation  at  an  expense  of  only  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  first  appropriation  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  improving  the  river  channel  was  made  in  1876. 
Since  that  time,  both  Stockton  and  the  United  States 
Government  have  spent  large  sums  in  maintaining  a  9- 
foot  depth  on  a  200-foot  width  at  all  seasons. 

After  much  effort,  interrupted  by  the  late  war.  the 
'"ity  of  Stockton  and  the  United  States  Government,  in 
he  1926  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act,  finally  came  to  com- 
lete  agreement  for  a  $6,000,000  program  of  harbor  and 
hannel  improvement,  the  State  of  California  furnish- 
ing an  additional  $419,000  for  the  purchase  of  rights  of 
way.  This  plan  calls  for  a  channel  28  feet  deep,  300  feet 
wide  at  the  surface,  and  100  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
\ith  passing  basins  of  double  width  every  five  miles 
::id  with  a  minimum  radius  of  5000  feet  on  all  channel 
iirves;  a  turning  basin  at  Stockton;  and   1200  lineal 

■  et  of  wharves  and  800  feet  of  terminal  shed. 

Work  on  this  project  is  now  nearly  75  per  cent,  com- 
pleted and  at  the  present  rates  of  progress,  Stockton 
hould  once  more  be  a  doepsea  port  before  the  year  is 
■lit. 

Always  since  its  pioneer  days  a  concentration  and 
iistributing  point,  Stockton  has  much  to  offer  both  the 
hipper  and  the  ship.  On  the  existing  9-foot  channel, 
iver  cargo  volume  to  and  from  the  Stockton  district 
MS  run  over  a  million  tons  in  a  single  year,  with  a  va- 
le  of  over  56  million  dollars.  The  deep  water  channel 

■  lid  the  advent  of  ocean  going  ships  will  undoubtedly 
timulate  a  much  greater  vt)lume  of  waterborne  traffic 
\   the  elimination  of  transshipment  costs. 

Stockton  is  determined  to  put  her  best  foot  forward 
II  securing  all  the  advantages  possible.  She  is  actively 
iiivassing  manufacturers  to  locate  at  a  site  boasting: 
rnplc  areas  of  flat  lands  on  deep  fresh  water,  connect- 
ig  to  the  seaways  of  the  world;  adequate  connections 
'  four  great  transcontinental  railway  systems;  an  im- 
ifdiate  hinterland  of  great  extent  unrivalled  for  the 
iriety  and  value  of  its  agricultural,  horticultural,  and 
lineral  products. 

Ultimate  plans  for  the  harbor  of  Stockton,  as  now 
lid  out  and  approved,  call  for  dockage  facilities  to 
iindle  28  large  ocean-going  steamers  simultaneously. 


All  the  port  work  at  Stockton  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Colonel  B.  C.  Allin,  formerly  director  of  the  Port  of 
Houston,  Texas,  and  a  nationally  recognized  authority 
on  harbor  development  and  operation. 


Export  Cargoes  in 

Fibreboard  Cases 

l\  .     Kducational  and  Service  Work  of  K.F.C.A. 

A  FEATURE  added  to  the  regular  Educational  and 
Service  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Contin- 
ental Europe  this  year  by  the  Export  Fibreboard 
Case  Association  of  San  Francisco  is  the  use  of  moving 
pictures.  The  association  has  made  about  two  thousand 
feet  of  film  showing  methods  and  practices  for  hand- 
ling EFCA  fibreboard  cases  in  the  cannery,  packing 
house,  warehouse,  and  along  the  waterfront  at  various 
ports  in  the  United  States.  These  pictures  will  be  shown 
abroad  to  buyers,  warehousemen,  longshoremen,  and 
overland  carriers  both  rail  and  motor. 

Representatives  will  carry  portable  projectors  which 
will  enable  them  to  show  the  pictures  anywhere  and  at 
any  time,  providing  there  is  ordinary  electric  light  pow- 
er available.  The  projectors  used  are  the  most  modern, 
compact,  business  type  and  they  do  not  require  special 
screens  or  any  unusual  facilities  or  darkened  room. 
With  this  special  equipment  the  pictures  may  be  shown 
on  the  desks  in  offices  of  buyers  and  others  and  as  a 
supplement  to  the  interviews  which  EFCA  men  are  con- 
stantly making  on  behalf  of  exporters. 

The  Export  Fibreboard  Case  Association,  financed 
entirely  by  its  member  manufacturers,  was  organized  to 
carry  on  export  shipping  research,  establish  and  police 
necessary  standards,  and  to  educate  buyers  abroad  as 
well  as  aid  in  claim  prevention. 

EFCA  fibreboard  cases  are  fabricated  to  meet  defin- 
ite, fixed  quality  standards  built  up  by  actual  export 
shipping  experience.  The  EFCA  trade  mark  is  control- 
led by  license  agreement  which  insures  that  the  con- 
tainer upon  which  the  trade  mark  is  used  is  approved 
for  export  shipment  of  the  product  which  it  contains. 
By  this  symbol  it  is  quick  and  easy  for  quay  receiving 
clerks  to  identify  EFCA  cases  as  a  sufficient  container. 
By  this  means  of  identification  steamship  managements 
are,  without  cost  or  expense  to  themselves,  provided  a 
standardized  gauge  for  fibreboard  cases  for  export. 

Just  as  the  "White  Fireman"  symbolizes  the  fire  pre- 
vention work  on  behalf  of  the  insurance  companies  and 
the  "approval  label"  marks  the  electrical  apparatus 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  so  the  EFCA 
service  men  labor  toward  claim  prevention  and  the 
EFCA  trade  mark  identifies  the  .seaworthy  fibrelward 
shipping  case. 


The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

Its  Genesis,  Its  History,  and  Some  Rules  for  Its  Use  on  Shipboard 


BEFORE  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
flags  of  those  colonies  which  later  formed  the 
United  States  of  America  were  various.  By  the 
year  1700  most  of  the  Colonies  had  devised  banners  to 
distinguish  their  vessels  from  those  of  England  and 
from  each  other.  Thus,  Massachusetts  bore  a  Pine  Tree, 
South  Carolina  displayed  a  Rattle  Snake,  New  York 
had  a  white  flag  with  a  blue  Beaver,  Rhode  Island  a 
white  flag  with  a  blue  anchor  upon  it.  In  1775  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
single  flag  for  the  13  States.  This  committee  was  com- 
posed of  three  members,  of  which  George  Washington 
was  one.  Robert  Morris  and  a  George  Ross,  the  husband 
of  the  famous  Betsy  Ross,  were  the  others.  On  the  14th 
of  June,  1777,  which  date  is  now  observed  as  Flag  Day 
throughout  the  United  States,  Congress  resolved,  based 
upon  the  recommendation  of  this  committee:  "that  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red 
and  white;  that  the  Union  be  13  stars,  white  in  a  blue 
field,  representing  a  new  constellation."  Advocates  of 
Washington  hold  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  sug- 
gested by  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Washington  family, 
which  was  a  white  shield  having  two  horizontal  red 
bars  and  above  these  a  row  of  three  red  stars.  This 
might,  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  supposed  to 
have  inspired  the  original  design  of  the  flag.  In  any 
event,  this  is  the  historical  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
flag  in  its  original  form,  to  which  has  been  added  an 
additional  star  for  each  state  as  it  was  added  to  the 
Union. 

The  story  of  the  making  of  the  first  flag  by  Betsy 
Ross  is  a  picturesque  tradition;  and  it  is  true  that  Mrs. 
Ross  was  a  seamstress,  who  occasionally  made  flags, 
and  wife  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  original  flag  com- 
mittee, as  already  mentioned,  so  that  she  may  very  nat- 
urally have  sewn  the  first  flag.  There  is  also  another 
story — how  less  than  three  weeks  after  Congress  had 
authorized  the  flag  design,  a  group  of  girls  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  at  an  improvised  "flag- 
bee"  made  for  Captain  John  Paul  Jones,  the  dashing 
young  naval  hero  in  command  of  the  Ranger,  the  beau- 
tiful Star  Spangled  Banner  which  he  hoisted  over  his 
vessel  on  July  4,  1777,  the  first  United  States  flag  to  be 
thrown  to  the  breeze  from  a  ship's  staff,  and  how  in 
making  this  flag  the  girls  had  used  pieces  of  their  best 
silk  dresses,  the  white  stripes  being  cut  from  the  bridal 
gown  of  one  of  the  girls,  a  bride  of  only  a  few  months. 
Some  writers  claim  that  this  Ranger's  flag  was  the  one 
that  afterwards  flew  from  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  in 
that  most  thrilling  sea  fight  of  history. 

A  month  after  the  Ranger's  flag  was  first  hoisted,  on 
August  3,  1777,  to  be  exact,  the  new  national  emblem 
went  under  fire  for  the  first  time  at  Fort  Schuyler, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Rome, 
New  York,  during  an  attack  by  British  and  Indians! 
This  flag  was  made  on  the  spot,  one  story  being  that 
soldiers'  shirts  furnished  the  cloth  for  the  white  stars 
and  stripes,  the  red  stripes  were  made  from  a  red  petti- 
coat belonging  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  privates,  and 


the  blue  cloth  coat  of  Captain  Abraham  Swartwout  sup- 
plied the  material  for  the  blue  field  of  the  Union. 

The  first  official  salute  to  the  "Stars  and  Stripes" 
was  given  on  February  14,  1778,  and  it  was  fitting  that 
France,  who  aided  in  our  fight  for  independence,  should 
do  this.  The  occuri-ence  was  in  Quiberon  Bay  on  the 
French  Coast,  when  the  Ranger,  under  the  command  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  was  saluted  by  the  French  Fleet  under 
Admiral  LaMotte  Picquet. 

With  the  admission  of  two  more  states  into  the 
Union,  Vermont  in  1791  and  Kentucky  in  1792,  an  act 
of  Congress  effective  May  1,  1795,  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  stars  and  stripes  from  thirteen  to  fifteen.  This 
was  our  national  flag  for  the  next  twenty-three  years 
and  was  carried  in  three  wars  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  of  American  citizens — in  the  suppression  of 
French  privateers,  1798-1800;  against  the  pirates  of 
Tripoli,  1801-1805;  and  with  Great  Britain,  1812-1815. 
Waving  triumphantly  over  Fort  McHenry  amid  the 
shot  and  shell  raining  down  from  a  heavy  British  bom- 
bardment. September  13,  1814,  this  flag  of  fifteen  stars 
and  stripes  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  wi'ite  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,"  America's  national  anthem. 

Francis  Scott  Key,  a  young  American  lawyer,  had 
been  detained  on  board  an  enemy  ship  where  he  had 
gone  to  seek  the  release  of  a  friend  held  prisoner. 
Throughout  the  long  night,  he  anxiously  watched  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore's  defense, 
and  when  morning  dawned  he  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
still  proudly  flying  over  the  fort.  This  flag,  the  original 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,"  has  been  repaired  by. expert 
needlewomen  and  is  preserved  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution at  Washington. 

As  more  and  more  States  were  constantly  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  it  became  necessary  again  to  re- 
adjust the  flag.  The  original  intention  had  been  to  add 
a  new  stripe  and  a  new  star  for  every  new  state,  but 
the  impossibility  of  this  soon  became  evident.  On  April 
4,  1818,  the  following  law  was  passed  by  Congress:  "Be 
it  enacted,  .  .  .  .  ,  That  from  and  after  the  fourth  day 
of  July  next,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  thirteen 
horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the 
union  have  twenty  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field.  Be  it 
further  enacted.  That  on  the  admission  of  every  new 
State  into  the  Union,  one  star  be  added  to  the  union  of 
the  flag;  and  that  such  addition  shall  take  effect  on  the 
fourth  of  July  next  succeeding  each  admission."  Twen- 
ty-eight States  have  been  admitted  since  1818  (five 
States  had  been  added  previously),  so  that  our  flag  now 
contains  forty-eight  stai's. 

Each  State  is  represented  by  a  certain  star.  Begin- 
ning in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  and  reading  each 
row  from  left  to  right,  the  star  of  each  State  appears 
in  the  order  of  the  State's  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  admission  to  the  Union,  as  follows: 

Del.  Pa.  N.J.  Ga. 

N.  H.  Va.  N.Y.  N.C. 

Ohio  La.  Ind.  Miss. 

Ark.  Mich.  Fla.  Tex. 

Oreg.  Kans.  W.  Va.  Nev. 

Mont.  Wash.  Idaho  Wyo. 


Conn. 

Mass. 

Md. 

S.  C. 

R.  I. 

Vf. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

III. 

Ala. 

Me. 

Mo. 

Iowa 

Wis. 

Calif. 

Minn. 

Nebr. 

Co!o. 

N.  Dak. 

S.  Dak 

Utah 

Okl.i. 

N.  Mex. 

Aril. 

.May 


Ma 


pfcMcr- 


The-  dimensions  of  the  flag  were  fixed  by  an  execu- 
tive order,  dated  May  29.  1916.  Its  lenRth  should  be  1.9 
times  its  height.  The  union,  or  part  of  the  flajf  on  which 
the  stars  appear,  should  be  seven  stripes  high  and  its 
lenKlh  0.76  of  the  heitfht  of  the  fiaR.  The  stars  are  five- 
pointed,  with  one  point  directly  upward. 

While  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  jroverninjf  the 
use  of  the  flaj?  for  observance  within  the  various  units 
of  our  combat  forces,  yet  it  is  beyond  its  province  to 
prescribe  any  such  rule^  oi'  regulations  for  the  guid- 
ance of  civilian  organizations.  As  a  result,  there  is  no 
federal  law  in  force  pertaining  to  the  manner  of  dis- 
playing the  United  States  flag  or  prescribing  any  cere- 
monies that  should  be  observed  in  connection  there- 
with. However,  on  Flag  Day.  June  14.  1923.  representa- 
tives of  over  68  national  patriotic  organizations  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  for  a  conference  to  draft  a  code  of 
flag  etiquette.  The  rules  adopted  by  this  conference 
represent  the  opinions  of  patriotic  organizations  fol- 
lowing the  rules  prescribed  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
consei|uently  represent  an  authentic  guide  which  every 
Ann  rican  should  be  proud  to  follow. 

Rules  fur  Use  of  Flag  on  Shipboard 

The  following  rules  are  taken  from  the  results  of  the 
conference  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and 
are  quoted  where  they  might  be  applicable  to  our  ves- 
sels: 

1.  In  general  the  term  "flag"  is  used  regardless  of 
size,  relative  proportions,  or  manner  of  display; 
but  three  other  terms  have  certain  well  defined 
usages  of  long  standing,  as  follows: 

(a)  "Color"    is    a   flag   carried    by   unmounted 

units. 

(b)  A  "standard"  is  a  flag  carried  by  mounted 

or  motorized  units. 

(c)  An  "ensign"  is  a  flag  flown  on  ships,  ten- 

ders, launches,  and  small  boats. 

2.  The  halyard  of  all  ensigns  shall  be  equipped  with 
a  canvas  tabling  with  grommets  or  flag  staples,  or 
both. 

3.  The  National  Ensign  on  board  a  ship  at  anchor 
shall  be  hoisted  at  8:00  A.M.  and  kept  flying  until 
sunset,  or  between  such  hours  as  may  be  designat- 
ed by  proper  authority.  Whenever  a  ship  comes  to 
anchor  or  gets  under  way,  if  there  is  sufficient 
light  for  the  ensign  to  be  seen,  it  shall  be  hoisted, 
even  though  earlier  or  later  than  the  time  speci- 
fied. Unless  there  are  good  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary-, the  ensign  shall  be  displayed  when  falling 
in  with  ships  of  war  of  any  country  as  hereinafter 
explained,  or  when  approaching  the  land  and  es- 
pecially when  passing  or  nearing  forts,  light- 
houses, or  towns. 

4.  The  National  Flag  should  always  be  hoisted  bri.sk- 
ly  and  lowered  slowlv  and  ceremoniously. 

0.  When  flags  of  states  or  cities,  or  other  special 
pennants  are  flown  on  the  same  halyard  with  the 
Flag  of  the  United  States,  the  National  Flag 
should  always  be  at  the  peak.  When  flown  from 
adjacent  staffs,  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 
should  be  hoisted  first.  No  flag  or  pennant  should 
be  placed  above  or  *o  the  right  of  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States. 


Note:  In  the  Navy  there  is  an  exception  to  thiB 
rule.  The  church  pennant,  which  is  flown  during 
divine  service  on  shipboard  may  be  flown  above 
the  National  Flag.  This  is  the  practice  in  all  the 
navies  of  the  world. 

6.  When  used  to  cover  a  casket,  or  corpse  prepared 
for  burial  at  sea.  the  Flag  should  be  placed  so 
that  the  Union  is  at  the  head  and  over  the  left 
shoulder.  At  a  burial  at  sea  care  should  be  taken 
to  use  the  flag  of  the  country  to  which  the  de- 
ceased owes  allegiance.  The  Flag  should  not  be 
lowered  into  the  sea.  but  should  be  removed  when 
the  body  is  "committed  to  the  deep." 

7.  The  National  Ensign  should  never  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  ground  or  deck,  and  should  always  be 
treated  with  reverence  and  respect. 

8.  When  flown  at  half-staff,  the  Flag  is  first  hoisted 
to  the  peak  and  then  lowered  to  the  half-staff  po- 
sition. Before  lowering  the  Flag  for  the  day  it  is 
first  raised  again  to  the  peak.  On  Memorial  Day. 
May  30.  the  Flag  is  displayed  at  half-staff  until 
noon,  and  at  full-stuff  from  noon  till  sunset. 

9.  When  meeting  naval  vessels  of  any  nation  at  sea. 
and  particularly  those  of  the  United  States,  the 
Flag  is  dipped  as  a  courtesy  salute.  The  proper 
procedure  in  such  cases  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Immediately  upon  sighting  a  man-of-war.  the 

Flag  is  run  up  and  broken  out. 

(b)  When  the  two  vessels  are  sailing  along  di- 

verging paths,  at  the  point  of  nearest  ap- 
proach, provided  the  flags  of  both  vessels  are 
visible,  the  merchantman  slowly  lowers  its 
flag  and  keeps  it  down  until  the  signal  is 
acknowledged  by  the  lowering  of  the  ensign 
on  the  warship.  The  merchant  vessel  then 
hoists  its  flag  briskly. 

(c)  Where   the   two   vessels   are   traveling   along 

parallel  courses  the  same  procedure  as  out- 
lined under  letter  (b)  is  followed,  this  action 
taking  place  as  the  vessels  come  abeam  of 
each  other. 

(d)  The  Flag  is  then  left  flying  until  the  man-of- 
war  is  out  of  sight,  after  which  it  may  be 
lowered  and  put  away. 

The  Flag  of  the  United  States  first  flew  over  thirteen 
colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  having  a  population 
of  some  3,000.000  people.  Now  it  waves  majestically  over 
48  states,  extending  across  the  continent  and  flies  over 
many  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  outlying 
possessions.  More  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  million 
people  owe  it  allegiance,  a  vast  assemblage  composed 
of  nearly  ever>-  race  in  the  world,  but  all  united  by  one 
bond  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  a  flag  which  symbolizes 
Liberty  and  Justice. 

Our  flag  has  come  triumphant  through  eight  national 
conflicts.  Whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  this  glorious  ban- 
ner of  ours,  so  nobly  consecrated  by  the  millions  of  lives 
sacrificed  in  its  defense,  should  never  fail  to  inspire 
in  the  heart  of  every  American  a  reverence  and  alle- 
giance to  the  high  principles  for  which  it  stands  and  a 
new  and  abounding  faith  in  the  land  of  the  Red,  White, 
and  Blue. 

[Bulletin.  Standard  Shipping  Company.  | 


'^ISlew  Type 

United  States  Sea  Patrol  Boats 

Seven  i6-Knot  Diesel-Engined  i6o-Footers  Delivered  By  Bath  Iron 
Works  to  Coast  Guard  Service 


THE  construction  program  of 
pati'ol  boats  for  the  sea  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  has  now  been  com- 
pleted at  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  of 
Bath,  Maine.  Contract  for  the 
seven  vessels  was  signed  January 
21,  1931.  First  ship,  the  Thetis, 
was  delivered  November  27,  1931 ; 
last  ship  was  delivered  late  in 
April,  1932.  All  seven  have  names 
derived  from  Greek  mythology: 
Aurora,  Daphne,  Calypso,  Hermes, 
Icarus,  and  Perseus.  Coast  Guard 
officials  will  need  to  brush  up  on 
Homer  to  get  the  full  meaning  of 
this  beautiful  nomenclature. 

General  characteristics  of  these 
vessels  are  as  follows: 

Length  over-all    

Length  on  water  line 

Length  between  perpendiculars  .  .  . 

Beam  molded  at  deck  

Beam  molded  at  water  line 

Depth  molded  amidships 

Draft  (salt  water)  

Displacement,  tons    

Block  Coefficient 

Midship  Coefficient   

Fresh  water  tank  capacity,  gallons  . 
Diesel  oil  bunker  capacity,  gallons  . 

Total  shaft  horsepower   

Speed  on  trial,  knots  


Cutter  Thetis,  first  of  the  seven  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats  to  be  delivered. 


165'0" 

160'9" 

160'0" 

25'3" 

23'9" 

13'2'' 

7'n" 

294 

0.378 

0.659 

3460 

7690 

1340 

16 

Sections  forward  are  of  modified  V-type  and  sections 
aft  of  straight  V-type,  with  slightly  hollow  lower  water 
lines  forward  and  straight  lower  water  line  aft.  This 
combination  produces  easy  curves  on  buttocks  and  elim- 
inates hollow  spots  forward,  while  aft  of  amidships  the 
buttocks  are  practically  straight  below  the  water  line 
and  curve  upwards  above  that  line  due  to  the  cruiser 
type  stern. 

Frames,  deck  beams,  and  water-tight  bulkhead  stif- 
feners  are  bulb  angles.  Bottom  and  side  plating  is  12.8 
pounds  for  half  length  amidships,  10.2  pounds  forward 
and  aft.  Keel  plate  and  sheer  strake  are  17.9-pound 
plate  for  half  length  amidships.  Keel  plate  is  15.3  pound 
and  sheer  strake  12.8  pound  forward  and  aft.  Six 
water-tight  and  two  oil-tight  bulkheads  extending  from 
keel  to  weather  deck  divide  the  hull  into  nine  compart- 
ments. The  weather  deck  is  completelv  plated  with  7  7- 
pound  steel.  The  berth  deck  is  wood" planked  on  steel 
deck  beams,  except  in  way  of  galley,  which  is  floored 
with  Alumalum  tiles  laid  on  steel  plates.   Walking  flats 


in  engine  room  are  of  aluminum  alloy  corrugated  plates 
on  steel  bars. 

Berthing  space  is  provided  for  five  petty  officers  and 
33  enlisted  men  in  two  compartments  forward  on 
berth  deck.  A  third  compartment  houses  the  armory  and 
four  warrant  officers'  staterooms.  On  this  deck  also 
are  located  the  officers'  mess,  the  crew's  mess,  the  gal- 
ley, the  ship's  refrigerators,  and  the  heating  plant. 

In  the  deck  house  are  located  a  raised  bridge  and 
pilot  house  forward;  the  commanding  officer's  state- 
room; the  radio  room;  officers'  washroom,  shower,  and 
toilet;  crew's  washroom,  shower,  and  toilet;  and  access 
to  the  berth  deck  forward,  the  warrant  officers'  state- 
rooms, and  the  engine  room. 

A  steam  heating  Arco  boiler,  fitted  with  Enterprise 
oil  burners  and  supplying  steam  to  McQuay  copper-fin 
extended-surface  type  radiators,  provides  comfort  in 
cold  weather.  Two  Westinghouse  automatic  electric 
refrigerators  take  care  of  perishable  food  stores.  State- 
room, berthing,  and  mess  spaces  are  provided  with  ade- 
quate ventilation  by  three  Sirocco  Utility  Blowers. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  propulsion  plant  consists  of  two  6-cylinder.  4- 
cycle,  airless-injection  Winton  diesel  engines  of  14-inch 
bore  and  16-inch  stroke,  each  designed  to  develop  670- 
horsepower  at  450  revolutions  a  minute.  These  units 
have  built-in  cooling  water  circulating  pumps;  lubi'icat- 
ing  oil  pumps;  high  pressure  fuel  injection  pumps;  and 
fuel  oil  transfer  pumps.  Each  unit  has  a  lubricating 
oil  cooler  of  the  Schutte  and  Koerting  shell  and  tube 
type  and  each  has  its  own  sea  suction  valve  and  over- 
board discharge  connection  for  cooling  water.  The  elec- 
trically operated  fire  pump  is  cross-connected  with  this 
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.  irculatinK  system  for  coolitiK  water  so  that  it  can  he 
used  as  a  stand-by  in  case  either  or  both  circulating 
pumps  should  fail  to  function. 

Each  of  the  main  engines  is  direct  connected  to  a  jiio- 
IX  Her  shaft,  and  each  shaft  is  fitted  with  a  KinRsbury 
thrust  bearing  immediately  aft  of  the  engine.  The  boats 
are  fitted  with  twin  rudders  and,  in  order  to  minimize 
strut  resistance  and  turbulence,  the  after  ends  of  the 
propeller  shafts  are  carried  on  bearings  in  bosses  on 
the  forward  side  of  the  rudder  posts.  The  rudder  posts 
and  rudders  are  stream-lined.  Forward  of  the  propeller 
the  only  interference  to  water  run  is  from  the  inter- 
mediate strut.  Bearings  in  the  rudder  posts  and  the 
intermediate  struts  are  Goodrich  Cutless  Rubber.  Bear- 
ings in  the  stern  tubes  are  of  babbitt,  lubricated  by  oil. 
Propeller  shafting  is  fitted  with  fairwaters  adjacent  to 
the  strut  bearings  and  the  propeller  hub  to  reduce  eddy 
resistance.  Struts  are  single  arm  type  stream-lined. 
Propellers  turn  outboard;  have  53-inch  pitch;  62-inch 
diameter;  and  projected  area  ratio  of  0.400.  This  ar- 
rangement has  worked  out  very  nicely  and  apparently 
greatly  minimizes  vibration  in  the  stern,  a  very  valu- 
able feature  in  hulls  of  light  construction. 

For  electric  auxiliary  power  and  for  lighting,  two  15- 
kilowatt  and  one  5-kilowatt  Winton-Westinghouse  die- 
sel-driven  generating  sets  are  installed.  The  5-kilowatt 
set  drives  also,  through  clutch  connection,  a  Worthing 
ton  2-stage  auxiliary  air  compressor.  The  main  air  com- 
pressor is  a  40-cubic-foot  2-stage  Ingersoll-Rand  driven 
by  a  Westinghouse  12'2-horsepower  motor.  A  force  feed 
lubricating  system  is  used  for  the  main  engines  and, 
in  addition  to  the  reciprocating  lube  oil  pumps  built 
into  the  engines,  two  Viking  rotary  pumps  are  installed. 
Both  of  these  pumps  are  driven  by  the  same  motor.  Suit- 
able filter  tanks  and  a  Hydroil  centrifugal  oil  purifier 
insure  clean  lubricant. 

A  sanitary  system  supplying  salt  water  under  pres- 
sure to  showers  and  toilets  is  served  by  a  Warren  sin- 
gle-stage double-suction  centrifugal  pump  driven  by  a 
5-horsepower  Diehl  motor.  Fresh  water  is  circulated  by 
hand  pump  only. 

A  Warren  2-stage  centrifugal  fire  pump  driven  by  a 
Diehl  10-horsepower  motor  takes  suction  from  a  sea 
valve  from  the  water  connections  of  the  lube  oil  coolers 
and  from  the  engine  room  bilge.  This  pump  discharges 
to  overboard,  to  the  fire-main  system,  to  cross  connec- 
tions to  sanitary  tank,  or  to  main  engine  cooling  water 
system.  Five  water  jet  bilge  ejectors  are  operated  from 
the  fire  mains. 

A  Sirocco  Utility  Blower  of  320  cubic  feet  per  minute 
capacity  draws  air  from  the  engine  room  bilges  and  dis- 
charges above  the  weather  deck. 

Deck  and  Navigation  Equipment 

The  battery  of  these  ships  consists  of  one  3-inch  23- 
caliber  anti-aircraft  gun  and  two  1-pounder  guns,  all 
located  on  the  forward  weather  deck. 

A  Hyde  windlass, driven  by  a  7' j-horsepower  General 
Electric  motor,  is  capable  of  lifting  a  900-pound  anchor 
and  45  fathoms  of  7  8-inch  stud  link  anchor  chain  at 
the  rate  of  six  fathoms  a  minute.  Carried  on  davits,  port 
and  starboard,  on  after  weather  deck,  are  two  19-foot 
dories  and  two  19-foot  4-inch  surf  boats.  Atop  the  deck 
house  are  two  18-infh  incandescent  searchlights  and 
one  18-inch  high  intensity  arc  searchlight,  all  supplied 
by  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company. 

The  bridge  is  equipped  with  standard  compass  Kols- 
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ter  radio  direction  finder,  engine  room  telegraph,  en- 
gine room  speaking  tube,  engine  room  telephone,  and 
the  steering  wheel  for  the  Sperry  electric  steering  gear. 
This  steering  gear  is  an  ingenious  combination  of  elec- 
tric gear  drive  for  power  steering  and  straight  mechani- 
cal gear  drive  for  hand  steering.  The  steering  wheel 
in  the  pilot  house  operates  the  motor  control  con- 
tactors located  in  the  engine  room  and  can  also  be  used 
to  operate  mechanically  the  drum  driving  the  tiller 
ropes.  Change-over  from  power  to  hand  steering  is  au- 
tomatically made  when,  for  any  reason,  power  is  shut 
off  from  the  steering  gear  motor.  On  trials  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  helmsman  to  determine  whether  he  was 
hand  steering  or  power  ."teering  on  helm  angles  up  to 
10  degrees  port  or  starboard. 

Trial  Data 

On  trials  of  the  Thetis,  all  machinery,  hull,  and  gear 
functioned  satisfactorily.  A  speed  of  16.067  knots  at 
457.6  revolutions  satisfied  the  requirements.  Later  she 
made  16.555  at  476.8  revolutions,  without  undue  vibra- 
tion and  with  every  indication  that  the  machinery  could 
stand  that  pace  indefinitely. 

She  was  brought  to  dead  stop  from  full  speed  ahead 
in  50  seconds,  within  200  yards  of  her  position  when 
first  signal  was  given.  From  full  speed  ahead  to  full 
speed  astern  of  engines,  elapsed  time  was  30  seconds. 
At  16  knots  she  turned  handily  in  a  circle  of  200  yards 
diameter.  All  of  these  tests  were  made  at  full  load  dis- 
placement. 


Tlircc    inlrri-\tii>K    M>jpU>i)t>    of    ihf    Panama    Mail    liner   Colombia 

brcikinK   up  on  a   ri-vf  off   (he  west   coant  of   Mrxiio.   Pirtum   %»rre 

lakrn   from  (he  Mi-rrill.   Chapman  ii.  Scott  Iuk  standing  by  at   ihr 

time  of   the  wreck.  The   wr«ck   has   now   practically   diMppeafetJ. 


A  New  Diesel-Electric  Tug 

Interesting  Craft  with  Wrought  Iron  Hull  ^uilt  by  Spedden 
of  Baltimore  for  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 


AN  interesting  diesel- 
eiectric  tug,  the  Wal- 
ter Wyman,  has  re- 
cently been  delivered  by 
the  Spedden  Shipbuilding 
C  o  m  p  a  n  y  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  to  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice at  New  York  for  the 
quarantine  station  at 
Rosebank,  Staten  Island. 
This  tug,  designed  by  P. 
W.  Clark,  naval  architect, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  the 
following  characteristics: 
Length,  over-all  100'  0" 
Beam,  over-all  23'  1-7/8" 
Depth,molded  14'  2y2'' 

Load  displacement,  tons 

270 
Gross  measurement,  tons 

196 
Net  measurement,  tons 

133 
Unusual  features  for  a 
tug  are — a  spacious  saloon 
just  aft  of  the  pilot  house  for  the 
use  of  doctors  and  inspectors  on 
their  trips  to  ships  in  the  harbor;  a 
large  comfortable  lounge  on  the 
main  deck  forward  for  cabin  pas- 
sengers; a  hospital  equipped  for 
six  patients;  and  aft  a  compartment 
for  steerage  passengers. 

The  entire  hull  below  the  water 
line  is  c  on  s  t  r  u  c  t  e  d  of  Byers 
Wrought  Iron  plates  and  with  Ul- 
ster wrought  iron  rivets  "for  the 
purpose,"  in  the  words  of  the  archi- 
tect, "of  combating  corrosion  of  the 
vessel's  under-water  body." 

The  tug  Walter  Wyman  is  equip- 
ped with  two  5-cylinder,  12  by  15- 
inch,  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  en- 
gines, each  rated  325  brake  horse- 
power at  300  revolutions  per  min- 
ute and  each  driving,  through  a 
flexible  coupling,  a  205-kilowatt, 
25-volt,  Westinghouse  direct-cur- 
rent generator  and  a  25-kilowatt, 
125-volt  Westinghouse  exciter. 
These  units  supply  current  to  a 
500-sliaft  horsepower,  double-arma- 
ture, Westinghouse  motor,  direct- 
connected  to  the  propeller  shaft.  A 
No.  17  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing  is 
fitted  just  aft  of  this  motor.  The 
motor  is  equipped  for  a  pilot  house 


Quartering  view  of  Public  Health  Service  tug 
Walter  Wyman. 


control   with  a   control   stand   port 
and  starboard. 

The  propeller  is  a  Columbian 
bronze  wheel.  Type  N.E.,  3-bladed, 
with  06-inch  pitch  and  96-inch  dia- 
meter. At  rated  full  power  the  mo- 
tor turns  this  wheel  175  revolutions 
per  minute  and  drives  the  tug  at 
better  than  11  knots.  On  sea  trials 


the  motor  developed  557  horsepow- 
er, turning  the  propeller  at  180  rev- 
olutions per  minute  and  giving  a 
speed  of  11.7  knots. 

A  Fairbanks-Morse  combination 
diesel-driven  generator  and  com- 
pressor set  of  20  kilowatts  capacity 
furnishes  current  for  auxiliary 
power  and  for  lighting.  All  pumps 
are  Fairbanks-Morse,  electrically 
operated. 

A  Sperry  electric  steering  gear  is 
fitted,  equipped  with  an  electric 
clutch  which  automatically  disen- 
gages the  electric  gear  and  engages 
the  hand  gear  in  case  of  any  faulty 
operation  of  the  electric  control. 

A  3-horsepower  Mianus  Diesel 
Engine  Company  emergency  com- 
pressor is  fitted  as  a  standby  for 
emergency  starting  of  the  20-kilo- 
watt  unit. 

An  Arco  boiler  supplies  hot  wat- 
er for  heating  all  quarters.  This 
unit  is  especially  equipped  to  burn 
diesel  oil  fuel  economically. 

Tankage  provision  covers  3000 
gallons  of  fuel  oil,  185  gallons  of 
lubricating  oil,  515  gallons  of  fresh 
water,  and  10  gallons  of  gasoline. 
The  fresh  water  tank  is  kept  under 
pressure  for  circulation  to  pilot 
house  and  main  deck  levels  by  con- 
nection through  the  reducing  valve 
to  the  main  starting  air  tank. 


Engine  room  of  the   Walter   Wyman   showing  her   two    Fairbanks-Morse    325-horsepower 
diesels  driving  Westinghouse  direct-current  generators. 


The  Seatrain 
A  New  Idea  in 
Cargo  Transport 


THREE  years  ago  a  new  idea  in 
transportation  was  put  into 
practical  operation  when  the 
Seatrain  Lines,  Incorporated,  on 
January  12,  1929,  placed  in  service 
the  Seatrain  New  Orleans  for  a 
through  rail  freight  traffic  between 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  Hav- 
ana, Cuba.  This  idea  and  this  ves- 
sel have  met  with  such  hearty  ap- 
proval on  this  route  that  two  new 
and  larger  vessels  of  the  same  type 
are  now  being  built  at  the  yard  of 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  to 
augment  this  service. 

The  Seatrain  idea  has  as  its  cent- 
ral feature  the  speeding  up  of  turn- 
around, the  minimizing  of  loading 
and  discharge  costs,  the  reduction 
of  loss  and  damage  claims.  The  ves- 
sel was  designed  to  make  the  trip 
from  New  Orleans  to  Havana  in  52 
hours  and  to  unload  and  load  95 
cars  at  each  port  in  10  hours'  time. 
Thus,  out  of  a  total  elapsed  time  for 
round  trips  of  124  hours,  she  would 
be  at  sea  104  hours,  which  makes  a 
turnaround  with  the  vessel  at  sea 


earning  freights  84  per  cent,  of  her 
time.  This  approaches  tanker  turn- 
around and,  of  course,  involves  spe- 
cial arrangement  of  vessel  and  dock 
for  handling  loaded  freight  cars. 

Steamship  Seatrain  is  built  on 
the  Isherwood  System  of  longitud- 
inal framing.  Her  principal  dimen- 
sions are:  427  feet  6  inches  long, 
between  perpendiculars;  62  feet 
molded  beam;  37  feet  6  inches 
molded  depth  to  upper  deck;  aver- 
age loaded  draft,  22  feet;  capacity 
in  freight  cars,  95;  gross  tonnage, 
7684;  and  net  tonnage,  4546. 

Engine  and  boiler  room  spaces 
are  located  aft  and  are  equipped 
with  boilers  generating  steam  at 
180  pounds  pressure  and  a  28-inch, 
4G-inch,  and  77-inch  by  54-inch 
triple  expansion  engine  generating 
3500    indicated    horsepower    at    76 


revolutions  and  driving  the  ship 
easily  at  11  knots  sea  speed  in  fair 
weathei. 

She  has  two  full  strength  decks 
and  a  superstructure  deck  with  a 
large  house  under  the  navigating 
bridge?,  providing  comfortable  ac- 
commodation for  captain  and  deck 
officers.  Engineers  and  crew  are 
housed  aft  of  the  engine  room  cas- 
ing in  the  poop  tween  deck  spaces. 

Forward  of  the  boiler  room  bulk- 
head there  is  a  clear  open  hold  to 
the  forepeak,  273  feet  long,  with  a 
vertical  clear  height  from  top  of 
rails  to  underside  of  deck  beams  14 
feet  6  inches  in  the  hold  and  15  feet 
6  inches  in  the  tween  decks.  Amid- 
ships of  these  long  spaces  is  a  ver>' 
large  hatch  opening  55  feet  6  inches 
long,  running  the  full  width  of  the 
vessel.  In  way  of  this  opening  the 
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tank  tops  are  depressed.  Double 
bottom  tanks  are  5  feet  deep  in  way 
of  the  hold  and  are  3  feet  9  inches 
deep  in  way  of  hatch  opening.  The 
longitudinal  strength  of  the  hull  is 
maintained  in  way  of  hatch  open- 
ing by  the  provision  of  a  deep  box 
girder  at  each  side  under  the  upper 
deck.  These  girders,  9  feet  6  inches 
deep  by  4  feet  6  inches  width,  ex- 
tend seven  frames  forward  and  sev- 
en frames  aft  of  the  hatchway  for 
the  full  depth  of  the  girders  and  are 
tapered  up  at  each  end  so  that  they 
have  a  length  of  91  feet  at  the  up- 
per dock  level. 

The  upper  and  second  deck  beams 
are  of  deep  channel  section,  sup- 
ported by  three  longitudinal  gir- 
ders carried  on  widely  spaced  pil- 
lars. 

The  hatch  covers  at  upper  and 
second  decks  and  the  floors  of  the 
tank  top  are  in  the  form  of  car 
cradles,  four  at  each  level.  These 
cradles,  with  loaded  cars,  are  lifted 
on  or  off  the  ship  at  either  terminal 
by  specially  designed  cranes.  These 
two  cranes  are  each  served  by  two 
500-horsepower  motors  and  are 
each  capable  of  handling  115  tons 
on  an  extreme  reach  of  one  foot  be- 
yond the  outboard  track  on  the  ves- 
sel. The  car  cradles  at  the  upper 
deck  level  are  so  designed  that  they 
form  a  weather-tight  hatch  cover 
when  all  four  are  in  place  and  bat- 
tened down.  At  the  superstructure 
deck  only  one  car  cradle  is  fitted 
over  the  hatch  opening.  This  cradle 
is  interchangeable  in  either  of  four 
positions,  corresponding  to  the  four 
tracks  on  that  deck  and  is  plated 
over  so  as  to  form  a  gangway  over 
the  hatch  opening. 


There  is  a  water  ballast  capacity 
of  2890  tons.  This  is  divided  among 
after  peak,  fore  peak,  double  bot- 
tom, and  port  and  starboard  trim- 
ming tanks  and  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  ship  on  level  trim  while  loading 
or  discharging  and  to  maintain  ade- 
quate stability  and  immersion  in  all 
ordinary  conditions  of  load.  Steam- 
ship Seatrain  is  a  straight-line  hull, 
no  camber  and  no  sheer. 

New  Seatrains 

The  two  new  Seatrain  ships  are 
to  be  along  the  same  general  lines 
as  the  original  vessel,  but  larger 
and  faster.  Their  chief  characteris- 
tics will  be:  Length  between  per- 
pendiculars, 464  feet  6  inches; 
molded  beam, 63  feet  6  inches; mold- 
ed depth,  38  feet  3  inches;  capacity 
in  freight  cars,  100;  average  load 
draft,  22  feet;  horsepower,  normal, 
8000;  speed, 16  knots. 

The  power  plant  of  the  new  Sea- 
train ships  will  be  of  the  most  mod- 
ern American  steam  type.  Three 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  water-tube,  inter- 
deck,  ^'uperheater  type  boilers  will 
be  installed,  each  having  5564 
squax'e  feet  of  heating  surface  and 
1044  ."Square  feet  of  superheating 
surface.  The  safety  valves  of  these 
boilers  will  bet  set  at  437  pounds 
and  total  temperature  of  steam  at 
superheater  outlet  will  be  700  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Each  boiler  will 
be  fitted  with  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
internal  drum  type  desuperheater 
and  with  four  B  &  W  mechanical 
atomizing  Cuyama  type  oil  burners. 

A  De  Laval  double  reduction  gear 
compound  marine  type  turbine  takes 
steam  from  these  boilers  at  400 
pounds    pressure    and   235    degrees 
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Fahrenheit  superheat,  generating  ll. 
normally  8000  shaft  horsepower  and  ■ 
having  a  continuous  overload  ca- 
pacity  for  8800  shaft  horsepower. 
Practically  all  of  the  auxiliaries  are 
electrically  operated.  Pumps  are 
supplied  by  Worthington. 

The  Seatrains  method  of  handling 
mixed  cargo  has  many  advantages: 

(1)  Over-all  time  in  transit  is  re- 
duced, thereby  cutting  cost  of 
transport,  cost  of  insurance,  and 
cost  of  carrying  stocks ;  , 

(2)  Stevedoring  is  minimized, 
thereby  cutting  to  a  very  marked 
degree  the  labor  cost  at  terminals 
and  loss  and  damage  claims  items 
incident  to  handling  and  rehand- 
ling  merchandise; 

(3)  Adjustment  of  claims  is  sim- 
plified since  there  is  no  possibility 
of  contamination  or  odor  absorption 
from  other  cargo  and  no  trouble 
with  damage  from  ship's  sweat  or 
leaky  pipes; 

(4)  It  is  practicable  to  give  each 
car  special  treatment  at  sea,  such 
as  using  ventilation.  At  sea  special- 
ly trained  attendants  patrol  the 
decks  of  the  Seatrain  night  and 
day,  punching  time  clocks  at  cer- 
tain stations  and  recording  reports 
on  conditions  at  each  car; 

(5)  This  method  of  handling 
cargo  does  away  with  any  necessity 
for  expensive  export  packing.  The 
car  forms  the  package. 

All  of  these  advantages  combined 
have  enabled  the  Seatrain  Lines, 
Inc.,  to  produce  such  a  remarkable 
record  in  the  delivery  of  cargo  that 
they  are  able  to  obtain  substantial 
reductions  on  insurance  rates  from 
cargo  underwriters. 


The  Seatrain  New  Orleans  alongside  of  her  pier  at  New  Orleans,  showing  the  crane  for  handling  the  car-loaded  cradles  from  the 
dock  to  the  ship  or  from  ship  to  the  dock.      The  outboard  portion  of  the  truss  bearing  the  crane  track  folds  up  out  of  the  way 
when  the  ship  is  coming  alongside  the  dock.  Aside  from  this  crane  mechanism  and  support,  the  dock  is  a  very  simple  structure, 
whose  only  function  is  to  supp3rt  the  double  track  railway. 


Marine  Equipment 


MECHANICAL  COW  c^  NEW  PROCESS  WROUGHT  IRON 
PACIFIC  COAST  LINOLEUM  c^  KEEPING  COOL  AT  SEA 


Mechanical  Cow  Afloat 

Fresh  Milk  and  Cream  Daily 
at  Low  Cost 


THE  problem  of  securing  a  sup- 
ply of  milk  and  cream  accept- 
able to  the  taste  of  passengers 
has  long  been  a  source  of  worry  to 
the  ship's  steward.  During  the  war, 
however,  it  was  proved  that  a  really 
urgeiit  demand  for  fresh  milk  at 
sea  could  be  met  by  meatis  of  the 
De  Laval  emulsor.  These  machines 
were  installed  upon  hospital  ships 
to  provide  the  miik  which  in  many 
instances  must  have  meant  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death  to 
convalescing  doughboys  being 
brought  home.  Now  ocean  steam- 
ship companies  are  turning  to  the 
use  of  the  emulsor  as  a  means  of 
giving  passengers  an  extra  and  of- 
ten unexpected  treat  in  their  dining 
salon;  also,  in  the  case  of  some 
companies,  which  have  previously 
gone  to  much  expense  to  obtain  and 
store  milk  which  when  consumed 
proved  often  to  be  of  mediocre  qual- 
ity, a  worth  while  economy  has  been 
effected. 

One  of  the  first  commercial  ves- 
sels to  be  equipped  with  the  De  La- 
val emulsor  was  the  steamship 
Guatemala  of  the  Panama  Mail  Ser- 
vices of  the  Grace  Lines. 

This  apparatus,  as  installed  by 
the  De  Laval  Pacific  Company, 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  a  second 
installation  was  immediately  made 
on  the  steamship  El  Salvador. 
These  steamers  operate  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  via  Central 
America  and  the  Panama  Canal.  Be- 
fore installing  these  machines  it 
had  been  customary  to  take  on 
enough  milk  and  cream  at  San  Fran- 


De  Laval  mech.ini- 
cal  cow  installation 
on  board  the  Pan- 
ama Mail  L  t  n  o 
steamship  El 
Salvador. 


Cisco  to  last  to  Panama,  where  a 
fresh  .>iupply  was  secured  to  last  un- 
til arrival  at  New  York. 

The  Guatemala's  steward  declar- 
ed that  on  first  round  trip  with  the 
"meciianical  cow"  pa.ssengers  con 
sume>l  twice  as  much  milk  and 
cream  as  formerly  and  that,  in  spite 
of  the  larger  ([uantity  consumed  the 
steamship  operators  saved  at  least 
one  dollar  a  day  net  on  the  cost  »)f 
milk  i.nd  cream.  The  coat  of  fresh 
milk  with  the  emulsor  was  but  18 
cents  i:  gallon  and  of  20  per  cent, 
cream  but  60  cents  a  gallon.  The 
quality,  according  to  passengers, 
compares  favorably  with  the  best 
milk  and  cream  ashore. 

The  "mechanical    cow"    consists. 


as  shown  in  the  illustration,  of 
three  pieces  of  mechanism:  namely, 
a  mixer  equipped  with  electric  mo- 
tor-driven agitator  and  suitable 
source  of  heat;  a  centrifugal  emul- 
sor; and  a  cooler.  When  equipped 
with  this  apparatus,  the  steamship 
company  buys  in  a  favorable  mar- 
ket its  requirements  in  skim  milk 
powder  and  unsalted  butter.  Both 
of  these  products  can  be  stored  in- 
definitely and,  mixed  with  the  prop- 
er proportion  of  water,  they  contain 
all  thv  elements  of  cow's  milk.  The 
"mechanical  cow"  provides  a  means 
of  leuniting  them  to  form  fresh 
whol-  milk  and  cream,  as  needed. 
On  the  Guatemala,  for  instance,  the 
practice  is  to  produce  25  gallons  of 
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whole  milk  containing  4  per  cent, 
butter  fat  on  one  day  and  15  gallons 
of  cream  containing  20  per  cent, 
butter  fat  on  the  next  day.  Neither 
product  is  more  than  two  days  old 
when  consumed. 

The  process  is  simple.  Skim  milk 
powde'-  and  water  are  combined  in 
the  proper  proportions  and  suffi- 
cient sweet  butter  is  added  to  give 
the  butter  fat  content  desired.  The 
mixture  is  then  gently  heated  and 
agitated  in  the  mixer  until  the  pow- 
der and  the  butter  are  completely 
liquefied.  The  mixture  is  then 
brought  to  the  pasteurizing  temper- 
ature— 143  to  145  degrees  Fahren- 
heit— and  held  there  for  thirty  min- 
utes. It  is  then  run  through  the  em- 
ulsor,  which  forces  it  by  high  cen- 
trifugal force  through  very  small 
openings  thereby  breaking  it  up  in- 
to minute  particles  and  forcing 
these  particles  together  into  a  per- 
manent emulsion.  This  emulsion 
(milk  or  ci'eam)  is  delivered  into  a 
cooler,  which  almost  immediately 
lowers  the  temperature  to  50  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  The  product  has 
approximately  the  same  keeping 
quality  as  ordinary  fresh  pastur- 
ized  milk. 

Another  interesting  feature  of 
the  use  of  the  "mechanical  cow"  at 
sea  is  the  fact  that  it  releases  for 
other  uses  a  considerable  amount 
of  valuable  refrigerator  space. 


Pressure 


Regulators 


THE  Linde  Air  Products  Com- 
pany has  recently  introduced  an 
entire  series  of  new  and  im- 
proved Purox  oxygen  and  acetylene 
regulators  superseding  its  foi-mer 
line  of  Purox  Metal  Master  type. 
All  Purox  welding  or  cutting  out- 
fits now  include  these  new  regula- 
tors. 

The  new  Purox  series  comprises 
six  regulators,  designated  as  Nos. 
33  and  34  for  acetylene;  Nos.  13,  14, 
23,  and  24  for  oxygen.  All  are  of 
metal  construction,  simple,  com- 
pact, rugged,  and  workmanlike  in 
appearance  and  thoroughly  reliable 
in  performance.  The  required  vol- 
umes of  oxygen  and  acetylene  es- 
sential for  maintaining  a  neutral 
flame  at  the  blowpipe  tip  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  welding  or  cutting  blow- 
pipe at  uniform  pressure. 

One  of  the    outstanding    design 


One  of  the  new  line  of  Purox  pressure 
regulators. 

features  is  an  accurate  self-align- 
ing valve  of  the  nozzle  and  yoke 
type,  insuring  sensitive  action  and 
freedom  from  leakage.  Simplicity 
of  construction  eliminates  any  need 
of  disturbing  the  diaphragm,  bon- 
net, pressure  adjusting  screw,  or 
pressure  adjusting  spring  when 
replacing  a  worn  valve  seat.  Access 
to  the  interior  is  gained  by  remov- 
ing a  plug  in  the  rear  of  the  body. 
The  valve  seats  are  made  of  a  ma- 
terial not  easily  marred,  scratched, 
or  damaged  by  foreign  particles  that 
might  find  their  way  into  the  inside 
of  the  regulator. 

The  diaphragms  are  made  of  a 
special  corrosion-resisting  alloy  as- 
suring long  life.  A  rupturing  disk 
safety  release  on  the  oxygen  regu- 
lator provides  protection  to  the  dia- 
phragm should  abnormal  pressure 
occur.  Although  seldom  if  ever  nec- 
essary, the  operation  of  replacing 
the  diaphragm  is  quite  simple. 

In  accordance  with  the  standard 
color  specification  for  oxy-acetylene 
equipment,  oxygen  regulators  are 
painted  green  and  acetylene  regu- 
lators red.  Purox  regulators  are  list- 
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ed  as  standard  by  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories  and  the  Factory  Mu- 
tuals  Laboratories. 


New  Acetylene 

Engine  Primer 

THE  P-O-L  Primer,  a  unique  de- 
vice for  facilitating  the  starting 
of  internal  combustion  engines, 
either  mobile  or  stationary,  has  just 
been  introduced  by  The  Linde  Air 
Products  Company.  The  P-O-L 
Primer  is  a  simple  and  easily  in- 
stalled device  for  inti'oducing  acety- 
lene, a  highly  combustible  gas,  into 
the  cylinders  of  an  internal  com- 
bustion engine  so  that  it  will  start 
easily  and  quickly. 

The  Primer  consists,  essentially, 
of  a  special  stem  type  brass  primer 
valve,  a  Prest-0-Lite  pressure  regu- 
lator and  10  feet  of  14-inch  brass 
tubing  with  compression  unions. 
The  absembly  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  ordinary  Prest-0-Lite 
tanks  that  are  so  extensively  used 
for  headlighting  systems.  These 
tanks  are  carried  in  stock  at  all  im- 
portant waterfront  points  on  the 
American  coast  line. 

The  primer  valve  is  mounted  on 
the  intake  manifold  of  the  engine, 
the  regulator  attached  to  the  tank 
valve  and  the  two  connected  with 
1/4-inch  brass  tubing.  The  regulator 
automatically  reduces  the,  tank 
pressure  of  the  acetylene  to  a  low 
line  pressure  and  the  primer  valve 
controls  its  flow  into  the  manifold. 
The  valve  is  operated  by  a  pull  wire 
which  leads  from  the  valve  lever  to 
any  convenient  point  at  the  control 
stand.  If  the  motor  boat  is  already 
equipped  with  a  Prest-0-Lite  tank, 
both  primer  and  lighting  system 
may  be  opei'ated  simultaneously 
from  the  same  tank  by  the  use  of  a 
simple  adaptor. 


The  new  P-O-L  primer. 
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Steam  Turbine  Repairs.  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  25  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y.,  sets  forth  in 
a  leaflet — illustrated  with  some 
fine  half-tone  pictures — its  reasons 
for  being  proud  of  the  high  effici- 
ency developed  by  its  steam  turb- 
ine department  in  performing  re- 
pairs and  replacements.  The  leaflet 
briefly  outlines  the  part  played  by 
each  one  of  the  plants  on  the  At- 
lantic, Gulf,  and  Pacific  Coasts  in 
extending  this  uniform  Todd  ser- 
vice to  its  clients. 
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New  Process 


Wrought  Iron 


SINCE  1918.  A.  M.  Byers  Com- 
pany, for  many  years  American 
leaders  in  wrought  iron  prod- 
ucts, have  been  carrying  on  inten- 
sive laboratory  research  and  practi- 
cal development  in  perfecting  a 
mechanical  process  that  would  re- 
duce production  costs,  produce  a 
more  uniform  metal,  and  allow 
quantity  production  of  wrought 
iron.  This  development  work  has 
been  completed  and  Byers'  new 
process  wrought  iron  plant  is  now 
on  a  production  basis  with  an  ulti- 
mate capacity  one-third  greater 
than  the  previous  total  annual 
capacity  of  all  the  wrought  iron 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Wrought  iron  is  an  ideal  material 
for  many  uses  aboard  ship  because 
of  its  well-known  corrosion-resis- 
tant qualities  and  its  retention  of 
toughness  and  fibrous  structure 
under  long  repeated  alternate  stres- 
ses. The  fact  that  a  superior 
wrought  iron  will  now  be  available 
in  plates,  skelp,  bars,  rods,  and 
other  shapes  at  reasonable  cost 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
naval  architects,  shipbuilders,  and 
ship  operators.  The  process,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  A.  M.  Byers  Com- 
pany, is  virtually  a  mechanization 
of  the  puddling  process  and  a  re- 
finement of  treatment  and  control. 
The  raw  materials  involved  are  pig 
iron,  roll  scale,  iron  ore  and  sand. 

Pig  iron  is  melted  in  cupolas,  tap- 
ped into  ladles,  conveyed  to  Bes- 
semer converters,  refined  to  a  high 
degree,  and  poured  into  the  ladle  of 
processing  machine. 

Roll  scale,  iron  ore,  and  sand  in 
proper  proportions  are  fused  in 
open  hearth  furnaces  to  form  a  sili- 
con iron  slag.  This  molten  slag  in  a 
ladle  is  brought  directly  under  the 
processing  machine  ladle  for  the 
key  operation.  The  processing  ma- 
chine, by  a  slow  pouring  combined 
with  oscillatory  and  reciprocating 
motions, deposits  the  molten  refined 
iron  in  the  molten  slag  with  uni- 
form distribution.  The  slag  tem- 
perature being  several  hundred  de- 
grees cooler  than  the  freezing  point 
of  the  molten  iron,  the  latter  is 
suddenly  solidified,  releasing  its 
dissolved  gases  with  such  sudden- 
ness that  it  is  shattered  into  small 
fragments  which  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom of  slag.  Since  slag  is  a  good 


A  very  interesting  example  of  the  long  life  of  wrought  iron  exposed  to  sea  waters  is  shown 
in  the  above  illustration.  The  photograph  was  taken  rtcently  when  Dock  No.  4.  built 
by  the  QuartcrmastiT's  Dtpartmi-nt  of  the  Amiy  in  1884  at  Fort  Mason  on  San  Francisco 
Bay.  was  dismantled.  The  wrought  iron  piles  were  in  condition  for  "forty  years" 
more  of  good  service.    The  steel  superstructure  was  practic.illy  gone. 


flu.x  and  the  operation  is  at  good 
welding  temperature,  these  frag- 
ments weld  together  to  form  a 
spong-:;  or  "puddle  ball." 

The  "puddle  ball,"  weighing  6000 
lbs.  or  more,  is  transferred  to  a  900- 
ton  press  and  speedily  converted  in- 
to a  solid  rectangular  bloom,  18  by 
24  inches  by  about  6  feet  in  length. 
The  pressure  in  compacting  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  eliminate  all  ex- 
cess flag.  This  bloom  is  immedi- 
ately rolled  to  billets  of  desired 
size  on  a  40-in.  reversing  blooming 
mill  operated  by  a  5000-horsepower 
motor.  Modern  rolling  mill  equip- 
ment produces  from  these  billets 
any  plate  or  shape  desired  on  quan- 
tity production  schedules. 

Laboratory  and  practical  tests 
approve  this  new  process  wrought 
iron  as  having  all  the  best  qualities 
of  the  finest  hand  puddled  product 
and  as  being  much  more  uniform  in 
textu?e  and  in  chemical  content. 

For  many  years  Byers  Wrought 
Iron  Pipe  has  been  specified  by 
marine  engineers  and  naval  archi- 
tects for  use  on  shipboard.  Already 
naval  architects  are  beginning  to 
specifv  Byers  wrought  iron  plates 
wherever  there  is  active  corrosion. 
A  veiy  striking  example  of  this  is 
the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  tug  Walter  Wyman.  com- 
pleted in  January  1932.  Designed 
for  sei^vice  in  New  York  harbor, 
wher-.'  sewage  pollution  is  making 
a  cumulative  corrosion  problem,  the 
hull  of  this  tug  was  built  of  Byers 
wrought  iron  plates  below  the  light 


load  water  line. 

Another  marine  use  for  wrought 
iron  is  in  dock  construction.  A  veiy 
interesting  example  of  the  long, 
useful  life  of  wrought  iron  in  this 
conn.'ction  was  uncovered  at  Fort 
Mason,  San  Francisco,  last  year, 
when  the  War  Department  decided 
to  dismantle  old  Dock  No.  4  built  by 
the  Quartermaster  Department  of 
the  Army  in  1884.  This  dock  is  of 
timber  floor  construction  with  tim- 
ber stringers  on  steel  I-beam  joists 
supported  by  86  genuine  wrought 
iron  piles.  It  was  dismantled  to 
make  room  for  a  new  recreation  pier 
and  aquatic  park.  A  remarkable  fact 
is  that  the  bearing  piles,  being  of 
genuine  wrought  iron,  have  never 
been  repaired  or  replaced  during  all 
these  years  and  are  in  first  class 
condition  to-day,  and  by  replacing 
the  steel  I-beam  caps  and  braces 
this  d-jck  would  be  good  for  another 
forty  years.  One  realizes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  steel  and  genuine 
wrought  iron  when  contrasting  the 
12-inch  steel  I-beams  which  are 
nearlv  all  corroded,  and  particular- 
ly the  6-inch  I-beams  which  are 
completely  gone,  creosoted  timber 
fender  piles,  the  life  of  which  is  not 
more  than  ten  years,  and  green  tim- 
ber piles  which  last  about  eight 
months. 

Representing  the  A.  M.  Byers 
Company  to  the  marine  field  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  Richard  Fuite,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  K.  Browning  is  western  regional 
manager. 


Ross  Carriers 

Straddle  the  Pacific 

Modern  Equipment  Revolutionizes 
Lumber  Handling 


As  the  original  straddle  truck 
and  the  recognized  leader  in 
that  type  of  conveyor,  the  Ross 
Carrier  has  for  years  been  standard 
equipment  in  the  saw  mills,  whole- 
sale and  retail  lumber  yards,  and  on 
the  mill  docks  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  More  recently  the  cost  sav- 
ing qualities  of  this  truck  have 
been  appealing  to  all  lumber  yards 
and  to  all  industries  that  have  reg- 
ular or  frequent  handling  of  long, 
heavy  materials,  such  as  reinforc- 
ing rods,  pipe,  structural  steel 
poles,  and  piles.  Several  hundred 
units  are  now  at  work  on  Pacific 
Coast  piers  and  in  Pacific  Coast  in- 
dustries. 

With  the  export  of  heavy  timbers 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the 
markets  of  Asia,  Europe,  Africa, 
and  South  America,  the  Ross  car- 
rier has  followed  the  "long  sticks"; 
and  to-day  these  efficient,  practical 
tools  of  the  lumber  yard  are  stradd- 
ling the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  now 
operating  in  many  foreign  ports. 

The  Ross  carrier,  as  now  built, 
has  incorporated  all  the  experience 
gained  from  this  world-wide  distri- 
bution and  diversity  of  application. 
Standard  specifications  call  for: 
four-  or  six-cylinder  Continental 
gasoline  motors;  transmissions 
with  alloy,  heat-treated,  steel  gears, 
giving     three     speeds     ahead     and 


three  reverse ;  Brown-Lipe-Chap- 
man  differential;  4-wheel  steering; 
Auto-Lite  starting  and  lighting  sys- 
tem, with  Exide  batteries;  all  parts 
subject  to  shock  loads  of  alloy  steel 
forgings;  all  tires,  either  pneumatic 
or  special  width  solid  rubber. 
Twelve  standard  sizes  range  in 
load  height  from  36  inches  to  77 
inches  and  in  load  width  from  36 
inches  to  77  inches.  Special  sizes 
can  be  made  to  order  to  cover  any 
desired  condition. 

Starting  from  scratch,  this  car- 
rier can  straddle,  pick  up,  and  be 
on  its  way  with  a  five-ton  load  of 
lumber  in  11  seconds.  It  can  dis- 
charge and  be  away  from  that  same 
load  in  5  seconds. 

The  savings  effected  in  lumber 
yards  and  mills  by  this  method,  as 
compared  with  the  old  method  of 
loading  on  dollys  propelled  by  trac- 
tors or  on  motor  trucks,  are  almost 
unbelievable. 

At  the  McCormick  Lumber  Ter- 
minal, Ltd.,  largest  lumber  terminal 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  district,  six 
Ross  carriers  are  operated.  This  is 
a  commercial  terminal  handling 
lumber  from  and  to  not  only  McCor- 
mick company  steamers,  but  also 
all  American  and  foreign  flag  ves- 
sels making  San  Francisco  Bay. 
The  management  of  this  terminal  is 
enthusiastic    in    its    praise    of    the 


iew  of  a  Ro 


er  with  load  up. 


Ross  carrier;  Saying,  ".  .  mainten- 
ance cost  of  the  carrier  is  neglig- 
ible. We  can  handle  lumber  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  the  old  hand-load- 
ed motor  truck  method,  we  can  save 
ships'  time  because  one  of  our  Ross 
carriers  can  keep  four  winch  gears 
busy  discharging — we  can  keep  our 
customers  happy  by  more  prompt 
delivery,  more  accurate  spotting, 
and  less  damaged  lumber.  These 
carriers  are  used  for  delivering 
lumber  all  over  San  Francisco  and 
can  deliver  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  equipment  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge." 

The  six  Ross  carriers  at  this  lum- 
ber terminal  spotted  in  the  yard 
over  SIX  million  board  feet — the  dis- 
charge from  six  vessels  —  in  one 
week  recently  and  besides  attend- 
ing to  considerable  local  delivery. 

The  Murray  Jacobs  Company  is 
Western  and  Southern  distributor 
for  the  Ross  Carrier  Company, 
maintaining  office  and  sales  rooms 
at   613   Howard   Street,   San    Fran- 


I  ivc  of  the  six  Ross  Carriers  at  the  Chas.  R.  McCormick  Lumber  Terminal,  San  Francisco,  with  loads  up  ready  for  delivery. 
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One  of  thr  fiivM  advaniai;es  of 
the  Ro»  Carrier  i<  ili  abilitv  to 
handle  long,  heavy  pieces,  such 
as  floor  timbers,  piles,  poles, 
pipe.  Such  material  can  be 
spotted  by  the  carrier  in  any 
location  uhrre  there  is  room  to 
swinj;  the  load.  Steerinu  on  all 
four  wheels,  this  straddle  truck 
performs  many  almost  unbe- 
lievable stunts  in  delivering  such 
loads  to  construction  gangs. 


Cisco;  528  First  Avenue  South,  Se- 
attle; and  146  North  First  Street, 
Portland,  OreRon.  The  plant  and 
general  office.s  of  Ross  Carrier  Co. 
are  at  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan, 
and  its  New  York  offices  are  at  260 
West  Broadway.  Offices  are  also 
maintbined  at  New  Orleans. 


Keeping  Cool 

on  the  Pacific 


THE  carriage  of  perishable  car- 
goes by  sea  and  the  demand  for 
varied  cuisine  created  by  mod- 
ern .standards  in  sea  passenger 
travel  have  brought  about  a  special 
technique  of  marine  refrigeration 
into  A'hich  the  Frigidaire  automatic 
refrigeration  unit  and  the  various 
items  of  the  Frigidaire  line,  such  as 
water  coolers,  drinking  fountains, 
cabinets,  and  ice  cream  machines 
fit  with  ideal  nicety. 

That  this  fact  is  appreciated  by 
the  owners  and  operators  of  Pacific 
Coast  vessels  is  evidenced  by  the 
wide-spread  use  of  Frigidaire  units 
in  all  classes  of  ships  in  the  Pacific 
merchant  and  naval  marine. 

A  large  majority  of  the  United 
States  naval  vessels  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  in  all  classes  have  installed 
Frigidaire  units  for  their  automatic 
cooling,  refrigerating,  and  ice 
cream  making  requirements.  Since 
the  development  of  the  F-l'i  refrig- 
erant and  its  use  by  Frigidaire, 
these  units  have  United  States 
Navy  approval  even  for  use  in  sub- 
marines. 

Other  examples  of  United  States 
Government  Pacific  marine  use  are 
aboard:    U.S.A.    transports    Chau- 


mont  and  Henderson;  U.S.  light 
vessels  Blunt's  Reef  and  Swift- 
sure;  and  U.  S.  Navy  hospital  ship 
Relief.  The  latter  vessel  has  a  large 
number  of  special  cabinets  and 
cooliii;/  machines.  The  X-ray  room, 
for  instance,  is  fitted  with  a  special 
Frigidaire  unit  for  keeping  the  de- 
velopment trays,  washing  water, 
and   fixing   solutions   at   the   exact 


it! 
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Frigidaire   drinking    fountain   on   board    the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Itasca. 


temperature  best  suited   to  handle 
gelatin  films. 

Many  instances  might  be  cited  of 
Pacific  Coast  fishing  vessels, 
yachts,  freighters,  and  passenger 
vessels  that  carry  Frigidaire  units 
either  exclusively  or  supplementing 
the  .ship's  refrigeration  plant.  One 
very  interesting  example  of  the 
flexibility  of  this  unit  and  its  adap- 
tation to  the  refrigeration  needs  of 
a  ship  is  the  installation  on  the 
steamship  Admiral  Farragut,  coast- 
wise freight   and   passenger  vessel 


operated  by  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company.  This  vessel  has  a  num- 
ber ii  refrigerated  cargo  compart- 
ments and  boxes  for  perishable 
foods.  These  are  refrigerated  by  an 
installation  of  ten  Frigidaire  units 
in  a  single  battery.  Each  unit  can 
be  set  to  automatically  maintain 
the  required  temperat'jre.  Thus 
fish  cargo  may  be  maintained  in  a 
froze.i  condition,  while  in  the  next 
compartment  certain  vegetables 
and  fruits  may  be  maintained  at  40 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  machines 
taking  care  of  these  temperatures 
through  automatic  control. 


Trade  Literature 

Vacuum    Refrigeration    Systems. 

Fostei"  Wheeler  Corporation,  165 
Broadway.  New  York,  has  recently 
issued  Bulletin  \V..I.-31-3  which  de- 
scribes a  new  method  of  refrigera- 
tion by  evaporating,  under  high 
vacuum,  a  portion  of  the  water  or 
brine  to  be  cooled. 


The  Cardinal  Reasons  Why  you 
Save  Money  is  the  title  of  a  little 
booklet  issued  by  the  American 
Cable  Company,  230  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  It  presents  the  theory 
and  application  of  Tru-Lay  Pre- 
formed wire  rope. 


Sandu.Hky  Centrifugaily  Cast.  — 
The  Paper  and  Textile  Machinery 
Co..  Sandusky,  Ohio,  has  ready  for 
distribution  a  4-page  leaflet  setting 
forth  the  method  of  producing  and 
the  many  uses  for  centrifugally 
cast  metals.  The  leaflet  contains 
al.so  .standards  and  specifications 
and  is  illustrated  with  pictures  of 
products  made  from  this  metal. 


Battleship  Linoleum 
Built  on  Pacific  Coast 

Complete  Plant  Erected  in  Emeryville  for  the 

Production  of  Modern  Floor  and 

Deck  Covering 


IN  these  days  of  retrenchment  it 
is  cheering  to  discover,  now  and 

then,  the  expansion  or  branching 
out  of  some  long-established,  care- 
fully managed  Pacific  Coast  Indus- 
try. Particularly  is  this  true  when 
the  expansion  or  change  indicates 
a  growing  faith  in  the  future  not 
only  of  the  industrial  and  house- 
hold markets,  but  also  of  the  Paci- 
fic marine  market. 

A  very  recent  and  very  meaning- 
ful instance  of  such  expansion  was 
the  entrance  of  The  Paraffine  Com- 
panies, Inc.,  into  the  manufacture 
and  the  marketing  of  linoleum  pro- 
ducts on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc., 
and  its  predecessors  date  back  to 
pioneer  days  in  California.  They 
own  a  large  industrial  site  on  tide- 
water on  the  eastern  shore  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  at  Emeryville.  On 
this  site  were  already  located,  all 
very  modern  and  up  to  date,  a  plant 
said  to  manufacture  more  paint 
than  any  in  the  country  west  of 
Chicago;  a  plant  thoroughly  equip- 
ped for  the  manufacture  of  asphalt- 
ed  felt   roofing   and   asphalted-felt 


One  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  process  of  manufacturing 
linoleum  is  the  "stoving."  At 
the  right  is  shown  one  of  the 
chambers  in  the  huge  linoleum 
stove  at  the  plant  of  The  Paraf- 
fine Companies,  Inc.  Practically 
perfect  heat  and  humidity  con- 
trol is  maintained  in  these 
chambers. 


(Mastipave)  flooring;  machines 
and  devices  for  the  production  and 
processing  of  raw  materials  basic 
to  these  products;  and  the  machin- 
ery, warehouse  space,  and  facili- 
ties incident  to  their  stowage  and 
shipment. 

Now  there  has  been  added  a  com- 
plete modern  plant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  linoleum,  starting  with  the 
raw  products — cork,  wood  flour, 
raw  linseed  oil,  and  burlap.  In  this 
plant,  as  in  all  of  the  Paraffine 
Companies'    installations    on    this 


site,  the  machinery  is  partly  com- 
mercial, bought  in  the  open  market, 
and  partly  developed  to  meet  the 
requirements  indicated  as  neces- 
sary by  their  own  special  exper- 
ience with  similar  processes  in 
large  quantity  production.  The  in- 
stallation is  of  a  very  substantial 
character  and  of  considerable  cost 
and  is  justifiable  only  on  the  future 
industrial  expansion  and  popula- 
tion growth  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Since  "battleship"  and    other 
types  of  linoleum  find  large  use  on 


The  calendar  rolls  which  apply 
the  cork  linoleum  mixture  to  the 
burlap  backing  are  carried  on  a 
portable  truck  structure  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  may  be  operated 
to  run  the  calendared  product 
into  any  one  of  the  chambers 
which  compose  the  linoleum 
stove. 


ilay 

shipboard  and  since  the  increasing 
use  of  our  Pacific  Coast  harbors  by 
shipping  is  also  dependent  on  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  population 
growth,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a 
high  community  of  interest  between 
this  new  Pacific  Coast  industry  and 
Pacific  Coast  shipping.  In  fact  the 
entire  plant  at  Emeryville  is  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  the  dependence  of 
shipping  on  such  industries. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  plant  we 
noted  large  quantities  of:  wood-oil 
from  China;  burlap  from  Scotland; 
cork  from  Spain;  rags  from  China 
and  India;  redwood  bark  from  Eur- 
eka, all  of  which  had  been  trans- 
ported by  ships.  A  large  part  of  the 
products  leave  the  plant  by  salt 
water  routes. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  Paraf- 
fine  Companies,  it  can  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  all  possible  markets  for 
the  products  of  this  new  linoleum 
plant  were  surveyed  thoroughly 
and  that  the  survey  showed  very 
favorable  prospects. 

Modern  ships  use  a  great  deal  of 
linoleum.  In  the  navies  of  the  world 
linoleum  long  ago  became  standard 
flooring  for  the  steel  decks  in  way 
of  living  quarters  on  shipboard. 
Hence  the  term  "battleship  lino- 
leum." In  fact,  linoleum,  when  first 
invented  in  1860,  found  its  prin- 
cipal use  on  the  iron  decks  of  ships 
in  way  of  passenger  and  officer 
quarters.  To-day,  a  1  though  the 
household     and     industrial     trade 


At  the  contruls  of  ihr  Carrier  air  condition- 
ing system  which  regulate  the  temperature 
and  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  linoleum 
stoves  at  the  plant  of  The  Paraffine  Com- 
panies,   Inc.,    Emeryville,   California. 

form  the  real  volume  outlet  for  the 
product  of  the  world's  linoleum  fac- 
tories, the  executives  of  those  fac- 
tories are  still  intensely  interested 
in  the  marine  trade. 

San  Francisco,  as  a  great  home 
port  for  ships,  enjoys  a  large  vol- 
ume c-f  ship  repair  and  ship  recon- 
ditioning work,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  this  plant  for  the  produc- 
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tion  ot  linoleum  on  San  Francisco 
Bay  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  the  shipowners  and  the  ship- 
builders of  this  port. 

Plain  brown  battleship  linoleum 
and  painted  linoleum  in  solid  colors 
or  in  attractive  patterns  in  many 
colors  are  now  obtainable  from  a 
Pacific  Coast  plant.  This  linoleum 
is  of  a  very  high  grade  and  is  stock- 
ed in  commercial  widths  and  in  a 
great  variety  of  colors  and  pat- 
terns. Ship  builders  and  ship  opera- 
tors who  have  special  requirements 
in  "custom  built"  linoleum  floors 
are  invited  to  consult  with  The  Pa- 
raffine Companies,  Inc. 


Trade  Literature 

Engineering  Achievements,  1931. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Penn., 
has  published  in  booklet  form, 
nicely  bound  and  profusely  illust- 
rated, the  story  of  advancement  in 
the  electrical  field  during  the  year 
1931.  This  can  be  no  small  account, 
as,  according  to  Vice-President 
Kintner  in  the  foreword,  "From  the 
record  of  technical  achievement  in 
1931,  no  one  would  suspect  the  exis- 
tence of  industrial  depression." 
Transportation  by  Land,  Sea,  and 
Air  are  treated  in  one  chapter  and 
present  many  achievements  of 
which  Westinghouse  may  feel 
proud. 


bl  the  April  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  there  was  published  an  article  describing  a  new  type  of  Todd  oil  burner  for  the  furnace*  of 
niarinr  boilers.  We  here  show  a  front  elevation  and  cross-section  of  that  burner.  These  drawings  illustrate  very  clearly  the  application 
III  the  pilot  burner  and  of  the  electrode  and  Pro-Tecto-Glow  device  which  gives  the  alarm  and  op«-rates  the  magnetic  oil  valve  when  the 
flame  of  the  pilot  burner  for  any  reason  is  extinguished.  These  new   type    burners    are    being    installed    in    the    new    tankers    being    built    for 

the  Standard  Shipping  Company. 
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American  Shipbuilding 


Edited  by  H.  C.  McKinnon 


Vessels  to  be  Reconditioned.  — 

The  Shipping  Board  recently  ap- 
proved a  loan  of  $300,000  to  cover 
three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  recon- 
ditioning the  freighters  Point  An- 
cha  and  Ossining  by  Swayne  & 
Hoyt,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco.  The 
freighters  are  operating  in  the  com- 
pany's Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line  und- 
er the  provisions  of  Foreign  Ocean 
Mail  Route  No.  55  from  Pacific 
Coast  Ports  to  the  north  coast  of 
South  America,  West  Indies,  and 
east  coast  of  Mexico.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  mail  contract,  the 
speed  of  the  vessels  must  be  in- 
creased and  limited  passenger  ac- 
commodations (in  this  case  for 
about  12  persons)  added. 

The  vessels  are  395  ft.  length,  53 
ft.  beam,  23  ft.  8  in.  draft,  10,465 
tons  displacement,  and  10  knots  sea 
speed. 

It  was  originally  thought  that  in 
order  to  get  a  speed  of  12  knots  at 
sea  it  would  be  necessary  to  equip 
these  vessels  with  exhaust  turbines 
to  increase  the  propulsion  and  also 
to  lengthen  the  hull  and  fair  the 
lines  of  the  stern  in  order  to  get  a 
hull  with  better  propulsive  effici- 
ency. One  of  these  vessels  has  been 
fitted  with  a  contrapropeller  at  the 
Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle;  and 
this  contrapropeller  has  so  improv- 
ed her  performance  that  it  is  now 
thought  possible  to  get  sufficient 
speed  with  the  installation  of  the 
exhaust  turbine,  eliminating  the  ex- 
pense of  lengthening  the  ship.  Spe- 
cifications are  now  being  prepared 
with  tnis  idea  in  view  and  bids  will 
be  called  for  shortly. 

These  vessels  are  fitted  with 
standard  2800-indicated-horsepow- 
er  triple-expansion  engines  of  the 
Shipping  Board  war-time  building 
program  type.  By  installing  at  the 
after  end  of  these  engines  a  1075- 
horsepower  exhaust  turbine  operat- 
ing at  3600  revolutions  per  minute 
and  double  reduction  gearing  to 
connect  this  turbine  with  the  pro- 
peller shaft,  and  installing  also  a 
new  condenser  fitted  with  air  ejec- 
tors, it  will  be  possible  to  have  a 
combined  shaft  horsepower  of 
3235;  and  it  is  estimated  that  this 


horsepower,  with  the  increased  pro- 
pulsive efficiency  afforded  by  the 
contrapropeller,  will  give  a  trial 
speed  in  quiet  water  of  approxi- 
mately 13  knots,  which  is  sufficient 
to  insure  the  normal  sea  speed  of 
12  knots  demanded  by  the  mail  con- 
tract. 

Orders  for  the  machinery  have 
been  placed.  One  vessel  is  to  have  a 
Westinghouse  exhaust  turbine  and 
the  other  an  American  Bauer-Wach 
exhaust  turbine.  Both  will  have  new 
Westinghouse  condensers  fitted 
with  ejectors.  The  two  new  circu- 
lating pumps  will  be  supplied  by 
De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.  Miscel- 
laneous new  pumps  needed  will  be 
Worth  ington. 

The  company  is  deferring  indef- 
initely all  changes  to  the  hulls  and 
for  the  time  being  will  not  make 
any  provisions  for  passenger  ac- 
commodations, but  will  only  make 
the  changes  in  machinery,  as  noted 
above,  to  bring  the  vessels  up  to 
speed  requirement. 


Pipe-Line    Dredges    Ordered.  — 

Di-avo  Contracting  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  received  the  cont- 
ract from  the  U.  S.  Army  Engin- 
eers, Washington,  D.  C,  for  two  20- 
inch  pipe-line  self-propelled 
dredges  on  a  low  bid  of  $736,300 
for  the  two.  These  dredges  are  in- 
tended for  the  St.  Louis  Engineer- 
ing District. 

The  dredges  are  to  be  of  steel 
construction  with  stern-wheel  pro- 
pulsion. Their  dimensions  are: 

Length  between  perpendiculars 

200'  0" 
265'  2'' 
47'  10' 
48'  7-1/8" 
8'0'' 
6'' 


Length  over-all 
Beam  molded 
Beam  over-all 
Depth  molded 
Crown  of  deck 


Each  dredge  is  to  be  equipped 
with  turbo-electric  power  plant, 
consisting  of  two  water-tube  boilers 
operating  at  300  pounds  pressure 
and  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  super- 
heat; one  turbo-generating  set  of 
1000-kilowatts  capacity  electrically 


connected  to  1200  horsepower 
dredgG  pump  motor;  and  two  hori- 
zontal tandem  compound  poppet 
valve  engines,  taking  steam  at  300 
pounds  and  100  degrees  Fahrenheit 
superheat  and  working  on  2-inch 
vacuum  which  drive  the  stern 
wheel. 


Large    Reconditioning    Order. — 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  Newport  News,  Va., 
has  been  awarded  contract  by  the 
Mississippi  Shipping  Company,  Inc., 
Hibernian  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  for  reconditioning  and 
betterments  to  two  freighters,  on  a 
low  bid  of  $351,800  for  the  two. 
This  figure  does  not  represent  the 
total  cost  of  the  reconditioning  of 
the  freighters,  as  the  owners  are 
furnishing  considerable  material 
which  will  bring  the  total  cost  to 
about  a  half  million  dollars  for  the 
two. 

The  freighters  to  be  recondition- 
ed are  the  Clavarack  and  the  Casey 
and  the  designs  for  the  work  were 
drawn  up  by  George  G.  Sharp,  30 
Church  Street,  New  York,  and  J.  F. 
Paige,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 
The  work  will  be  done  under  the 
supervision  of  N.  L.  Pedrick,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  shipping  com- 
pany. 

The  vessels  will  be  modernized  in 
deck  and  machinery  departments 
and  accommodations  will  be  built 
in  for  a  limited  number  of  passen- 
gers. This  company  very  success- 
fully reconditioned  the  steamships 
Delsud  and  Delnorte  last  year  at  a 
cost  of  one  million  dollars. 


Plant  Busy.  —  The  Washington 
Iron  Works,  Seattle,  Wn.,  is  busily 
engaged  in  turning  out  several  ord- 
ers for  Washington  diesel  engines 
in  addition  to  considerable  other 
work  engaged  in  by  the  plant.  The 
fire  I'eported  last  month  as  partial- 
ly destroying  the  plant  did  no  harm 
to  the  new  steel  and  concrete  struc- 
ture, but  burned  the  old  wooden 
structure  occupied  by  the  company 
several  years  ago. 
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AntiKua  Delivered.  —  The  turbo- 
tlectric  liner  AiitiKua,  first  of  the 
three  passenger  and  refrigerated 
cargo  vessels  building  at  the  Fore 
River  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  for  the 
United  Mail  Steamship  Company  of 
Boston,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on 
her  maiden  voyage  April  21.  This 
vessel  and  the  two  others  still  un- 
completed are  sister  ships  to  the 
Talumanca  and  Chiriqui,  recently 
delivered  from  the  yard  of  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Urydock 
Company.  A  sixth  vessel,  the  Sego- 
via, was  burned  at  the  outfitting 
dock  at  Newport  News,  and  an- 
nouncement has  not  yet  been  made 
as  to  whether  the  hull  will  be  re- 
built 01   abandoned. 

These  vessels  have  following  di- 
mensions: length  over-all  446  ft.  9 
in.;  length  between  perpendiculars. 
430  ft.;  beam  molded,  60  ft.;  depth 
molded  to  upper  deck,  34  ft.  9  in.; 
ma.ximum  molded  draft,  24  ft.  9  in.; 
gross  tonnage  6963;  net  tonnage 
3183;  refrigerated  or  air-cooled 
cargo  capacity,  196,000  cubic  feet; 
fuel  oil  capacity,  1450  tons. 

The^e  vessels  are  being  built  for 
the  service  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company  between  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  and  Central  and 
South  American  in  the  banana 
trade.  While  primarily  refrigerated 
cargo  vessels,  the  United  Fruit 
Company  has  built  up  a  very  high 
class  passenger  service  in  this 
trade  and  the  new  vessels  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  any  others  of 
the  "Great  White  Fleet"  and  are 
equipped  to  accommodate  113  first 
class  passengers  in  61  staterooms. 
The  i-taterooms  and  public  rooms 
are  furnished  in  artistic  and  com- 
fortable style  for  the  tropical 
routes  covered,  and  the  most  mod- 
ern equipment  has  been  installed  to 
provide  for  safety  and  comfort  at 
sea. 

The  vessels  are  provided  with  the 
same  types  of  power  plants  and 
auxiliary  machinery.  The  main  pro- 
pulsion plant  consists  of  two  main 
turbo-generators  supplying  power 
to  the  two  main  propulsion  motors 
furnished  by  the  General  Electric 
Company.  Four  standard  marine 
type  water-tube  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
boilers  supply  steam  for  the  tur- 
bines. The  refrigeration  machinery 
was  supplied  by  the  York  Ice  Ma- 
hinery  Corporation. 
Three  of  these  vessels,  the  Tala- 
manca  and  Chiriciui,  built  by  New- 
port News,  and  the  Antigua,  built 
by  Bethlehem,  will  be  operated  in 
regular  fortnightly   18-day  service 
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Sleaimhip  Antigua,  l.ilc»t   addition  to  thi-  Grcit   White  Fleet. 


between  the  ports  of  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  the 
ports  of  Balboa  and  Puerto  Armuel- 
les.  The  other  three  vessels  will  be 
operated  on  the  East  Coast  and 
Gulf. 

The  steamship  Veragua,  the  last 
of  three  vessels  being  built  by  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  was 
launched  on  April  23. 

Mi.ss  Patricia  Winifred  Preston, 
granddaughter  of  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Fruit  Company, 
acted  as  sponsor  assisted  by  two 
maids  of  honor,  Miss  Sallie  Mosser 
and  Miss  Allison  Kimpton. 

It  is  expected  that  the  sea  trials 
of  the  Quirigua  will  be  held  some- 
time this  month. 


New  Lighthouse  Tender.  —  Bath 
Iron  Works.  Bath,  Maine,  has  been 
awarded  contract  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Lighthouses  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  lighthouse  tender 
Hickoiy.  The  vessel  is  to  be  131  ft. 
long,  8  ft.  6  in.  draft,  of  steel  con- 
struction. She  will  be  powered  with 
a  steam  engine  developing  about 
500  horsepower.  The  tender  is 
scheduled  for  service  in  Long  Is- 
land Sound  to  replace  the  tender 
Pansy  in  handling  of  buoys  and 
other  heavy  objects. 

Bids  submitted  on  this  work  were 
as  follows: 

Bath  Iron  Works.  $152,480  and 
300  days;  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  $175,000;  Pusey  and  Jones  Co., 
$174,800;  United  Dry  Docks  Co.. 
$190,000;  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  & 
Tran^.  Co.,  $241,000;  Todd  Ship- 
building Co.,  $205,000;  Sun  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  $219,890; 
Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  $202,- 
9.50;  Maryland  Drydock  Co.,  $177.- 
959;  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co..  $244,- 
894. 


Two  Patrol  lit>atH. — John  H.  Mat- 
his  Company,  Camden,  New  Jer- 
sey, was  the  successful  bidder  for 


the  construction  of  two  new  165-ft. 
patrol  boats  for  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard.  Bids  were  opened  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  as  follows: 

John  H.  Mathis  Co.,  Winton  en- 
gines and  equipment.  $174,000. 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Winton 
engines  and  equipment,  $175,616; 
Cooper  -  Bessemer  engines,  $180.- 
4C6;  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  engines, 
$185,396;  Fairbanks-Morse  engines, 
$185,466;  Superior  engines,  $185,- 
551. 

Marietta  Mfg.  Co.,  Winton  en- 
gine.s  and  equipment,  $185,000. 

The  Maryland  Dry  Dock  Co.. Win- 
ton engines  and  equipment,  $187,- 
371 ;  Cooper  -  Bessemer  engines, 
$187,986;  Superior  engines.  $192,- 
355;  Fairbanks  -  Morse  engines, 
$193,078;  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  en- 
gines. $198,472. 

Electric  Boat  Company,  own  en- 
gine design,  $189,700. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Win- 
ton engines  and  equipment,  $190,- 
000. 

Tampa  Shipbuilding  &  Eng.  Co., 
engines  not  specified,  $198,000. 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Corp.,  Win- 
ton engines  and  equipment.  $204,- 
000. 

United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  engines 
not  specified,  $226,500. 

Todd  Dry  Dock  Eng.  &  Repair 
Corp.,  engines  not  specified,  $235.- 
000. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
engines  not  specified,  $237,000. 

Gtiieral  Eng.  &  Dry  Dock  Co.. 
Winton  engines  and  equipment. 
$245,'!  71. 

These  two  patrol  boats  are  to  be 
powered  with  two  Winton  diesel  en- 
gines of  650  horsepower  each,  and 
they  J.re  to  be  similar  to  the  seven 
patrol  boats  just  completed  for  the 
Coast  Guard  by  the  Bath  Iron 
Work.:. 


Repairs  to  U.S.  Grant. — General 
Engineering  &    Drydock   Company. 
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Oakland,  Calif.,  was  awarded  con- 
tract last  month  on  a  low  bid  of 
SI 65,732  for  betterments  to  the  U. 
S.  A.  transport  U.  S.  Grant. 

The  main  feature  of  the  work  is 
covering  in  of  both  fore  and  after 
well  decks,  giving  the  vessel  a  flush 
deck  all  the  way  from  forecastle 
head  to  poop.  The  space  beneath  the 
new  deck  is  to  be  used  for  enlarged 
troop  quarters  and  will  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  both  enlisted  men 
and  officers.  Various  alterations 
are  to  be  made  below  decks,  steam 
heating  and  electric  lights  will  be 
installed. 


Alaska  River  Boat  Planned. — ^W. 

C.Nickum,  naval  architect,  400  Pol- 
son  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  pre- 
paring plans  and  specifications  for 
the  new  Alaska  stern-wheel  river 
boat  l9  be  built  this  year  for  the 
Alaska  Railroad.  The  vessel  is  to  be 
steam  powered,  about  210  feet  long, 
with  accommodations  for  about  75 
passengers  and  freight  capacity  of 
about  250  tons.  0.  F.  Ohlson  is  gen- 
eral manager  at  Seattle  for  the  Al- 
aska Railroad.  Bids  will  probably 
be  opened  at  the  Seattle  office  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  71 
Columbia  Street,  Seattle,  Wash.,  in 
charge  of  J.  R.  Ummel,  office  man- 
ager and  purchasing  agent. 


Important  Repair  Contract. — New 

York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N. 
J.,  was  recently  awarded  contract 
for  the  reconditioning  of  four 
freighters  of  the  American  Scantic 
Line  operated  by  the  Moore  &  Mc- 
Cormack  Company,  Inc.,  5  Broad- 
way, New  York.  The  vessels  are  the 
Schenectady,  Chickasaw,  Bird  City, 
and  Saguache. 


Monterey  Trials. — On  her  stan- 
dardization trial  run  off  Rockland, 
Mainv^  April  21,  the  steamship 
Monterey,  second  transpacific  liner 
building  for  the  Oceanic  Line  of 
San  Francisco  (Matson  Navigation 
Co.),  exceeded  23  knots  speed.  This 
speed  was  developed  on  28,900 
shaft  horsepower.  The  vessel  is 
scheduled  to  sail  from  New  York, 
May  12,  on  her  maiden  voyage  to 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


Two  Steam  Tugs.  —  The  Pusey 
&  Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
was  i.)W  bidder  recently  for  the 
construction  of  two  steam  tugboats 
for  the  Meseck  Towing  &  Transpor- 
tation Company,  Inc.,  Pier  59,  North 
River,  New  York,  N.Y.  The  tugs  are 
to  be  104  ft.  I'-j  in.  long,  28  ft.  6  in. 
beam,  13  ft.  2'  ^  in.  depth.  They  will 


be  powered  by  reciprocating  steam 
engines.  Brown  &  Demarest,  Tot- 
tenville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  are 
the  designers. 


Quarantine  Tu.g.  —  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Me.,  has  been  award- 
ed contract  for  construction  of  a 
quarantine  tug  for  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Boston.  The  tug  is 
to  be  of  steel  construction,  60  ft. 
long,  15  ft.  beam,  7  ft.  draft.  Diesel 
engine  is  to  be  supplied  by  govern- 
ment. Cost  of  construction  is  $29,- 
980. 


Cutter  Bear.  —  The  old  cutter 
Bear,  now  decommissioned  and  laid 
up  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  is  being  sur- 
veyed by  Arthur  B.  Raymond,  New 
Jersey  naval  architect,  who  seeks 
to  ascertain  the  vessel's  fitness  for 
use  by  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  in 
his  proposed  Antarctic  expedition. 
The  cutter  Bear  served  for  many 
years  in  the  Arctic  and  is  said  to  be 
still  in  good  condition.  She  was  pre- 
sented to  the  City  of  Oakland  for 
use  as  a  museum,  and  there  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  City  Council  could  legally  loan, 
charter,  sell,  or  give  to  Admiral 
Byrd  this  former  government  ves- 
sel. If  no  legal  difficulties  inter- 
fere, and  the  vessel  is  found  to  be 
in  sound  condition.  Admiral  Byrd 
will  doubtless  choose  the  Bear  and 
outfit  it  here  for  his  expedition. 


New  Water  Taxi. — Nunes  Broth- 
ers' Shipyard,  Sausalito,  Calif., 
completed  the  first  of  several  water 
taxi  speed  boats  for  the  Crowley 
Launch  &  Tugboat  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  last  month.  The  boat  is 
of  wood  construction,  with  capacity 
for  100  persons,  and  attains  a  speed 
of  25  knots. 


Diesel  Tugs.  —  Great  Lakes  En- 
gineering Works,  River  Rouge, 
Mich.,  has  been  awarded  a  contract 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  for  the  construction  of 
a  500  shaft  horsepower  diesel-elec- 
tric  tugboat. 

The  tug  was  designed  by  Henry 
J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  25  West  43rd  Street, 
New  York.  She  will  be  75  ft.  be- 
tween perpendiculars,  21  ft.  beam, 
12  ft.  loaded  draft.  Cooper-Bessemer 
diesel  engines  have  been  ordered. 


Bids   Called   on   Towboats.— The 

Inland  Waterways  Corp.,  1016  Mu- 
nitions Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
April  18  opened  bids  for  the  con- 
struction   of    two    shallow  -  draft. 
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twin-screw  diesel  towboats.  The 
government  is  to  supply  the  1000- 
horsepower  diesel  engines  and  aux- 
iliaries for  these  vessels. 

Navy  Yard  Busy. — Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  on  San  Francisco  Bay, 
reports  sufficient  repair  work  to 
keep  the  yard  force  busy  for  the 
next  three  or  four  months.  The 
mine  sweeper  Tern,  destroyer  Al- 
den,  and  the  refrigerator  ship  Arc- 
tic are  recent  arrivals  at  the  yard 
for  repairs.  The  Arctic  is  due  for 
an  extensive  overhauling. 


Derrick  Boat.  —  Midland  Barge 
Co.,  Midland,  Pa.,  has  a  recent  order 
from  the  U.  S.  Engineers'  Office. 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  for  a  15-ton 
derrick  boat. 


Launch  Ordered.  —  Nashville 
Bridge  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  an 
order  from  the  U.  S.  Engineers, 
Pittsburgh,  for  a  gas  launch  40  bv 
8  bv  8  ft. 


Fire  Boat  Ordered. — Davie  Ship- 
building &  Repairing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lau- 
zon,  Quebec,  has  been  awarded  con- 
tract by  the  Canadian  Government 
at  Ottawa  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  fii-eboat  for  use  in  Quebec 
Harbor  to  cost  $229,000.  The  boat  is 
to  be  127  ft.  over-all  and  powered 
by  diesel  enegines.  (Report  from 
Asst.  U.  S.  Trade  Commissioner 
Wm.  P.  Sargent,  Jr.,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada.) 


All  -  Welded  Tanker.  —  The  all- 
welded  steel  tanker  Lucy  was 
launched  recently  at  the  yards  of 
Brewer  Drydock  Company  at  Mar- 
iner's Harbor,  Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
for  the  Reinauer  Transportation 
Company  of  Kearny,  N.  J. 

She  will  be  engaged  in  carrying 
gasoline  from  the  refineries  of  Car- 
taret,  N.  J.,  to  distributing  stations 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  Every  year 
each  of  these  vessels  travel  over 
30,000  miles  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  trip  around  the  world. 

Two  Westinghouse  arc-welding 
sets  were  used  in  building  this  all- 
welded  vessel,  which  is  the  largest 
welded  tanker  ever  built  in  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  is  147  ft.  6  in. 
long;  has  a  beam  of  26  ft.;  and  a 
depth  of  12  ft.  She  has  a  capacity  of 
230,000  gallons.  She  was  built  by 
the  R.  F.  Smith  Lock-Notch  Welded 
system  of  construction.  She  will  be 
propelled  by  a  400-horsepower  In- 
gersoll-Rand  diesel  engine. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the  Leading 
Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  April  i,  1^7,2 


Pacific  Coast 


BERG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Foot  of  26th  Ave.,  N.W.,  Seattle,  Wn. 

North  Star,  wooden  hull,  pa-^scnijcr  and 
cargo  motorship  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Inter- 
ior, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bell  St.  Ter' 
tninal,  Seattle,  for  Alaska  Ser\'ice;  210 
L.BP.;  41  molded  beam;  IVf,"  molded 
depth;  16  loaded  draft;  1500  H.P.  Mcin- 
tosh y  Seymour  diescl  eng.;  M  knots  speed; 
launched   1/18/32;  deliver  4/20/j:  est. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &:  DRY 

DOOC  CO., 

Oakland,   Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 
Marshall    C.    Harris,     hull     26,     suction 
dredge    for    American    Dredging  Ck).,  San 
Francisco:   150  LB.P.;  45  beam;  12  depth; 
keel  11/23/Jl. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Waih. 

Astoria,  light  cruiser  CL-34  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  9/1/30:  deliver  4/1/33  est. 

Worden,  D.D.  352.  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
er for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long,  35  knots 
speed. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  light  cruiser  CL-38  for 
United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; keel  9/1/31. 


Pacific  G>ast  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD.,   Union  Plant 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  m  s. 
Finnanger,  str.  Montebello.  str.  Ruth  Alex- 
ander, str.  Tahchee,  Associated  Oil  Lighter 
No.  8,  m.s.  Molokai.  str.  President  Harrison, 
m.s.  Standard  Service,  str.  S.C.T.  Dodd. 
str.  President  Hayes,  str.  Point  Salinas,  str. 
Maui,  str.  J  A.  Moffett.  str.  R,  J.  Hanna, 
str.  Maunawili.  Caulk,  rivet  seams  on  star- 
board side:  str.  Ryrya  Maru.  Make  and  in- 
stall four  copper  washers.  Dock,  clean, 
?aint:  yacht  Talayha.  launch  Olympic, 
nstall  3  body  bound  bolts,  etc.:  ,str.  Presi- 
dent Jackson.  Pipe  repairs:  m.s.  Trocas.Misc. 
repairs,  dock  for  survey:  launch  Hermosa. 
Dock,  bush  stuffing  box:  launch  Asama. 
Drydock.  clean,  paint,  labor  installing  cores 
in  electrolysis  eliminators:  launch  San 
Lucas.  2  cylinders  for  8x10  capstan:  .str. 
C.  J.  Barkdull.  Misc.  repairs:  s.s.  Santa 
Maria,  str.  Watsonville,  str.  Nora.  m.s.  Sil- 
verwalnut,  str.  Torres,  launch  Excellent, 
m.*.  Trocas,  launch  Geneva,  launch  Belle 
Isle,  launch  Anadir,  str.  President  Wilson, 
m.s.  Lio,  str.  Saramacca,  S.S.  C.  J.  Barkdull. 
«tr.  San  Mateo,  str.  Talamanca,  str.  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  str.  La  Perla,  Point  Brava. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Seattle,  Wn. 
Remodeling  and  installing  new  diesel  en- 
gine: Ferry  Chippewa. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking  to:  str.  Manu- 
lani.  Western  Pacific  Barge  No.  1,  str. 
Chas.  L.  Wheeler.  Jr.  Pennsylvanian,  str. 
Melville  Dollar,  barge  Evan.s.  barge  Iro- 
quois, str.  Dakotan,  .str.  Golden  Harvest, 
str.  Kansan.  schr.  W.  H.  Smith,  str.  Ore- 
gonian,  str.  Georgian,  tug  Sea  King.  schr. 
Louise,  str.  West  Ivis,  Western  Pacific 
Barge  No.  3,  US  .AT.  St.  Mihicl,  Standard 
Oil   Barge  No.    2. 

PRINCE   RUPERT  DRY  DOCK   Si 
SHIPYARD,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  misc.  hull  and 
machinery  repairs  in  connection  with  a:\- 
nual  overhaul:  str.  Canadian  Spinner.  Misc 
hull  and  machinery  repairs  in  connection 
with  annual  overhaul:  str.  Prince  Rupert. 
Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  seacocks  opened 
for  inspection:  launch  Katherine  B.  Docked, 
cleaned,  paint,  misc.  hull  and  engine  repairs: 
3  fishing  boats.  Misc.  hull  and  engine  work 
not  requiriHK  docking:  29  fishing  boats. 
TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
Harbor  Island,  Seattle,  Wn. 

Miscellaneous  repairs  and  drydocking. 
str.  Admiral  Rogers.  General  repairs  and 
dry-dockinp:  str.  Dorothy  Luckenbach.  Dry- 
dock,  clean,  and  paint:  str.  Mary  D.  Dry- 
dock  and  misc.  repairs:  str.  Norco,  Otsego. 
Misc.  repairs:  str.  Commander,  stmr.  Mar- 
garet Dollar,  str.  Nel.son  Traveler. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wn. 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  Texas,  Ten- 
nes.see.  Hale,  Talbot.  Misc.  repairs:  Ar- 
kansas. Misc.  repairs  incidental  to  operation 
as  district  craft:  Mahopac.  Tatnuck,  Swal- 
low. Challenge,  Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath.  Maine 

Icarus,  hull  15  2.  twin  screw,  steel  patrol 
boat  for  U.  S.  Coast  Guard;  165  ft.  long; 
diescl  eng.:  keel  7'22/Jl;  launch  3/19/32; 
deliver  4/20/32  est 

Perseus,  hull  153.  same  as  above:  keel 
9/15/31;  launch  4/11/32  est.;  deliver 
4/22/32  est. 

Dewey,  hull  154.  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat 
Destroyer  No.  349  for  U.  S.  Navy;  340 
ft.  long.   35  knots  speed. 

Not  named,  hull  155,  quarantine  tug  for 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Senicc,  Boston;  60 
ft.  long;    H  beam;  7  ft.  depth. 

Hickory,  hull  1'6.  Lighthouse  tender  for 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses.  Wa-hington. 
DC;  131  long:  24'6"  molded  be.im  .s'6" 
molded  draft:  500  HP.  eng 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT. 

Quincy,  Ma«. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-33.  10,000 
tons  displacement;  deliver  8   15/32  est. 

Monterey,  hull  1441,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  632' 
length;  79'  beam;  22,000  gr.  tons;  20'/2 
knots;  3  steam  turbines:  22.000  S.H.P.:  12 
W.  T.  boilers;  launched  10/12/31;  deliver 
May/32  est. 

Lurline,  hull  1447,  sister  to  above;  de- 
liver Jan.  /33  est. 

Antigua,  hull  1444,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  17'/:  knots  speed; 
10,940  tons  displacement;  7200  gr.  tons 
turbo-electric  propulsion;  10,500  I.H.P.; 
launched   11/28/31;  delivered  J/32. 

Quirigua.  hull  1445,  sister  to  above; 
launched   2/6/32. 

Veragua,  hull  1446,  sister  to  above; 
launch   12/12/31  est. 

Farragut,  torpedo  boat  destroyer  No.  348, 
for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long;  35  knoU 
speed. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORP^ 

LTD., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hull  4288.  coastwise  diesel  oil  tanker 
for  Standard  Transportation  Co  .  262x45x15 
ft.,  Mcintosh  y  Seymour  diesels;  launched 
11/5/31. 

Hull  4289,  dredge  hull  for  Ellicott  Ma- 
chine Co..  Baltimore. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  LTD., 
CoUingwood,  Ontario 

Purchasing  Agent:  E    Podmore. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  hull  87,  hydrographic 
survey  vessel  for  Canadian  Government;  214 
L  B  P.;  36  beam;  12  mi.  loaded  speed;  twin 
screw,  TE  engs.;  1200  I. HP.;  2  Scotch 
boilers.  I3'6"  diam  ;  keel  8/12/31. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &.  MOTOR  ^ORKS 
Bay  Cty,  Michigan 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Not  named,  hull  149,  cutter  for  U.  5. 
Coast  Guard;  165  LB  P.;  36  beam:  13  load- 
ed draft;  15  M  P  H.;  960  D  W.T.:  geared 
turbine;  1500  S  HP.;  2  W-T  boilers:  keel 
12/15/31  est  ;  launch  4/15/J2  est.;  deliver 
10/1/32  est. 

DRAVO  CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  995-997  inci  .  three  diesel  item- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock;  2  delivered. 

Hull  1134.  one  24in.  steel  suction  dredge 
for  U    S.  Eng    Office.  St    L<>ui».  Mo. 

Hulls  1135-1136,  two  steel  side  dump 
scow*  for  Contraamg  Dept,   115x28x7'6'. 


Hull  1137,  one  steel  hull  cattle  barge  for 
Jersey  City  Stockyards,  210  x  36'6"  x  8'; 
1410  gr.  tons. 

Hull  1138,  steel  hull,  20-in.  pipe-line, 
self-propelled,  diescl-electric  powered  dredge 
for  U.   S.  Engineers  Office.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hull   1139,  same  as  above. 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  8c  BOILER  WORKS, 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Self-propelled,  16-inch  suction,  pipe-line 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Vicks- 
hurg.  Miss.:  deliver  Mav/32  est. 

ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO., 
Groton,  Conn. 
Cuttlefish,    fleet    submarine     SSI 71     for 
U.S.  Navy;  deliver  12/29/33  est. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    Si    DRV 

DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Santa  Rosa,  hull  121,  combination  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer  for  Panama  Mai. 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco  (W.  R. 
Grace  ii  Co.,  subsidiary),  484  LB. P.;  72 
beam;  26'1"  loaded  draft;  18.5  knots  loaded 
speed;  7150  D.W.T.;  12.600  LH.P.  tur- 
bines: 2  boilers:  keel  6/22/31;  launched 
3/24/32. 

Santa  Paula,  hull  122,  sister  to  above; 
keel  8/4/31;  launch  6/11/32  est. 

Santa  Lucia,  hull  123,  sister  to  above  for 
Grace  Steamship  Co.,  New  York;  keel 
9/28/31;  launch  June/32  est. 

Sant.n  Elena,  hull  124,  sister  to  above; 
keel  3/24/32. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 

WORKS 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Empire,  hull  279,  dredge  hull  for  Dum- 
bar  &?  Sullivan;  125  x  42  x  10  ft.;  keel 
4/4/32  est.;  launch  5/9/32  est.;  deliver 
5/31/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  280.  diesel-electric  tug 
for  Ford  Motor  Co..  Detroit;  75  L.B.P.: 
2  beam;  12  loaded  draft:  500  S.H.P.:  keel 
5/9/32  est.;  launch  6/11/32  est.;  delivery 
7/15/32  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS   6c.   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Sergeant  Floyd,  hull  1700,  one  in.spector 
boat  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  138  by  30  by  5  ft.;  keel  3/14/32 
est.;   deliver   8/32   est. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO.. 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  dredge,  for 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office.  Washington,  D.C; 
260  X  50  X  8'6";  launched;  deliver  5/1/32 
est. 

Captain  William  Clark,  same  as  above; 
launched;  deliver  5/1/32  est. 

One  steel  derrick  boat  hull  for  Federal 
Steel  Co.;  28  x  65  x  5'9";  launched;  de- 
liver 5/1/32  est. 

Ten  covered  cargo  barges  for  Campbell 
Transportation  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.-  132  x 
35  X  10  ft. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY, 
Midland,  Penn. 

Eight  floating  steel  caissons  for  Founda- 
tion Co.;  6  delivered. 

One  towboat  hull  for  Earl  Webster. 

One  1 5-ton  derrick  boat  for  U.  S.  En- 
gineers Office,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent,   R.   L.   Baldwin. 

Hull  260,  dredge  for  stock;  140  x  36  x 
9':  keel  11/16/31;  launched  2/13/32: 
delivered  3/31/32. 

Hull  261,  gasoline  engined  workboat  for 
U.  S.  Engineers,  Vicksburg;  31  ft.  length; 
keel  3/16/32;  launch  4/14/32  est. 

Hull  262,  same;  keel  3/10/32;  launch 
5/2/32  est. 

Hull  263,  same;  keel  3/10/32;  launch 
5/2/32  est. 

Hull  264,  work  boat  for  stock  40  ft. 
length;  gasoline  engine;  keel  3/1/32  est.; 
launch  4/6/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  265,  gas  launch  for 
U.  S.  Engineers,  Pittsburgh;  40  .x  8  .\  8  ft. 

NEWPORT   NEWS  SHIPBUILDING   & 
DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 
Purchasing    Agent:    Jas.    Plummet,    90 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City  . 

Chiriqui,  hull  346,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  171/2  knots  speed; 
10.940  tons  displacement;  turbo-electric  pro- 
pulsion; 10.500  I.H.P.;  keel  4/27/31; 
launched    11/14/31;  delivered  3/18/32. 

Segovia,  hull  345.  sister  to  above;  keel 
3/9/31;  launched  8/15/31. 

Colombia,  hull  347.  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Colombian  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corp.;  New  York;  404'3"  L.O.A.; 
57'6"  beam;  3r6"  depth;  16  knots  speed; 
steam  turbine  drive:  5200  gr.  tons:  ke?l 
2/29/32;  launch  8/32  est.;  deliver  12/1/32 
est. 

Haiti:  hull  348,  sister  to  above; 
keel  4/4/32;  launch  9/32  est.;  deliver 
12/15/32  est. 

Saint  John,  hull  3  50,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.;  402'9"  L.O.A.; 
60  beam;  29'9"  depth;  20-22  knots;  single 
reduction  Newport  News-Parsons  geared 
turbines;  Babcock  6?  Wilcox  boilers:  keel 
7/21/31:  launched  1/9/32;  deliver  4/22/32 
est. 

Acadia,  hull  351,  sister  to  above;  keel 
8/31/31;  launched  2/13/32;  deliver  6/32 
est. 

Ranger,  hull  353,  Aircraft  Carrier  No. 
4  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.;  keel  9/26/31; 
deliver  Mar./34  est. 

NEW   YORK   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No. 
35  for  United  States  Navy:  10,000  tons 
displacement;  keel  Mar.  31/30;  launched 
11/7/31;  deliver  in  fall  1932. 

Manhattan,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines,  New  York; 
666  L.B.P.;  86'  beam;  32'  loaded  draft  max.; 
20  knots  speed;  12,000  D.W.T.;  geared  tur- 
bines, 30.000  S.H.P.;  6  B.  y  W.  boilers: 
keel  12/6/30;  launched  12/5/31;  deliver 
6/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  406,  passenger  and  car- 
go vessel,  same  as  above;  keel  1/20/31; 
launch  9/32  est. 

Tuscaloosa,  hull  407,  Scout  Cruiser  No. 
37  for  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, DC:  578  LB. P.;  SO'VA"  molded 
beam;  21'7"  loaded  draft:  10.000  tons 
displ.;  geared  turbines;  107,000  LHP.;  8 
section  express  boilers;  keel  9/3/31. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 


May 

Active,  hull  272,  steel  patrol  boat  for 
Supervisors  of  New  York  Harbor,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  121'6"  L.B.P.;  24'9"  beam; 
12'9"  depth;  550  H.P.  Fairbanks-Morse 
dicsel  eng.;  keel  3/15/32;  deliver  10/31/32 
est. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   8C   DRY   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 

Not  named,  hull  146  single-screw  steam- 
ship for  carrying  loaded  railway  cars  for  Sea- 
trains  Lines,  Inc.,  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans: 464'6"  by  63'6"  by  38'3";  15^/^  knots 
speed:  8500  D.W.T.;  keel  2/24/32;  deliver 
9/32   est. 

Not  named,  hull  147,  sister  to  above:  keel 
2/24/32;   deliver   9/32    est. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Bervvind-White  Coal  No.  100,  hull  806. 
barge  tor  Berwind-White  Coal  Mine  Co.: 
130  L.O.A.:  35  beam;  12'6"  depth;  keel 
12/28/31:  launched  and  delivered  4/4/32. 

Hull  807,  scow  for  City  of  New  York: 
70  L.O.A.;  30  beam;  7'6"  depth;  keel 
1/18/32;   launch   and   deliver   5/16/32   est. 

Piermont,  hull  808,  ferryboat  for  Rock- 
land Boat  Corp.;  64'10"  L.O.A.;  29'  beam; 
8'6"  depth;  70  H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel 
2/3/32;  launched  3/5/32;  delivered  3/12 
/32. 

Irvington,  hull  809,  sister  to  above; 
keel  2/10/32;  launch  4/6/32  est.;  deliver 
4/15/32  est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
New  York. 
New    Orleans,    light    cruiser    CA32,    for 
U.S.   Navy:    10,000   tons  displacement;   de- 
liver 6/2/3  3  est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Minneapolis,  light  cruiser  CA36  for  U.S. 
Navy:    10,000    tons     displacement;     deliver 

10/2/3  3  est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Dolphin,  fleet  submarine  SS169  for  U.S. 
Navy;  deliver  8/1/32  est. 

Cachalot,  fleet  submarine  SS170  for  U.S. 
Navy;  deliver  9/16/33  est. 


Cargoes  in  Movies. — After  sixty- 
five  successful  showings  in  the  San 
Francisco  bay  cities  during  the  past 
three  months,  "Intercoastal  Car- 
go," the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company's  all-talking  movie 
was  sent  to  the  Los  Angeles  district 
for  a  month's  showing.  According 
to  J.R.  Fitzgerald,  district  manager 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  at  San 
Francisco,  "during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  we  have  shown 
the  film  here  and  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  more  than  one  hundred  times 
to  many  thousands  of  interested 
spectators  at  traffic  clubs,  lunch- 
eon groups,  lodges,  b  u  s  i  n  e  s  s 
schools,  and  numerous  other  organ- 
izations." The  film  tells  the  story  of 
interooastal  shipping  by  water  and 
the  handling  and  stowage  of  the 
cargo  a-la-American-Hawaiian,  and 
some  very  interesting  views  of  the 
ports  of  call,  with  sounds! 


Marine  Insurance 


Edited  by  James  A.  Quinby 


Valuation  in  Cargo  Policies 

Underwriter  May  Have  no  Right  to  Question  Value  Stated  in 
Open  Policy  Certificates 


IN  most  forms  of  insur- 
ance, the  valuation  stat- 
ed or  assumed  in  the  pol- 
icy has  little  or  no  bearing 
upon  the  amount  recover- 
able in  case  of  loss.  Any 
disillusioned  holder  of  a 
fire  or  automobile  policy 
can  tell  you,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  how  the  scheming 
underwriterinsuredhis  1892 
house  or  1913  Ford  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  and  then, 
when  loss  occurred,  would 
only  pay  him  the  bare  re- 
placement value. 

Marine  insurance  has  de- 
veloped on  different  lines, 

allowing  either  valued  or  unvalued  policies.  Probably 
the  best  definition  of  these  classes  of  insurance  is  found 
in  the  British  Marine  Insurance  Act,  Sections  27  and  28, 
reading  as  follows: 
Section  27: 

(1)  A  policy  may  be  either  valued  or  unvalued. 

(2)  A  valued  policy  is  a  policy  which  specifies  the 
agreed  value  of  the  subject  matter  insured. 

(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (e),  and 
in  the  absence  of  fraud,  the  value  fixed  by  the 
policy  is,  as  between  the  insurer  and  the  assur- 
ed, conclusive  of  the  insurable  value  of  the 
subject  intended  to  be  insured,  whether  the 
loss  be  total  or  partial. 

(4)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  va- 
lue fixed  by  the  policy  is  not  conclusive  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there  has 
been  a  constructive  total  loss. 

Section  28: 

An  unvalued  policy  is  a  policy  which  does  not  spe- 
cify the  value  of  the  subject-matter  insured,  but, 
subject  to  the  limit  of  the  sum  insured,  leaves  the 
insurable  value  to  be  subsequently  ascertained,  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  specified. 
Policies  on  hulls  are  almost  always  valued  policies. 
and,  in  case  of  total  loss  from  a  peril  insured  against, 
the  underwriter  must  pay  the  full  insured  value  unless 
he  can  show  that  the  valuation  was  fraudulent.  Exces- 
sive valuation  may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily,  evidence 
of  fraud.  As  hull  policies  are  ordinarily  time  policies. 
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From  your  sinews  dt  mountain  and  garland  ol  pines 

Your  frontier  spirit  H'lcs  f»>rth. 
You  are  tied  to  the  south  by  your  boundary  lines 

But  your  face  is  set  to  the  north. 
In  tunc  with  its  deep-watered,  snow-girdled  sounds. 

At  home  to  its  roistering  men 
Who  pause  in  their  far-flung  venturesome  rounds 

To  lust  for  your  charms  again. 
Here's  strength  to  the  clasp  of  your  friendly  hand 

.\nd  a  toast  for  your  destiny — 
A  well-trained  and  dutiful  wife  of  the  land. 

But  mistress  yet  to  the  sea. 
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a  sudden  fluctuation  in  the 
hull  market,  such  as  that 
occasioned  by  a  war  or  by 
overproduction  and  conse- 
quent depression  following 
a  war,  logically  results  in 
insurance  payments  which 
fall  short  of  or  exceed  in- 
demnity to  the  shipowner. 
Open  Cargo  Policies 
In  the  early  days  of  cargo 
insurance,  when  each  ship- 
ment was  a  separate  risk, 
the  distinction  between  va- 
lued and  unvalued  policies 
involved  little  difficulty.  If 
a  policy  provided  that  the 
goods  were  valued  and  in- 
sured at  $100.  the  underwriter  paid  $100  in  case  of 
total  loss.  If  the  policy  provided  the  goods  were  to  be 
valued  at  invoice  or  at  market  value,  the  assured  had 
to  prove  such  value  before  recovering  a  loss  under  his 
policy. 

Under  modern  conditions,  however,  practically  all 
cargo  is  insured  by  what  are  known  as  open  or  contract 
policies,  which  are  designed  to  cover  all  goods  which 
shall  be  shipped  for  the  account  of  the  assured,  at  in- 
voice price,  or  destination  sales  price,  or  some  other 
technically  unvalued  standard.  From  time  to  time,  dec- 
larations are  sent  in  by  the  assured  giving  particulars 
of  individual  shipments,  and  certificates  are  issued  by 
the  underwriter  in  accord  with  the  particulars  so  given. 
As  declarations  under  open  policies  may  be  made 
even  after  loss  occurs,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  this 
system  places  the  insurer  at  the  mercy  of  the  cargo 
owner  in  respect  to  the  alleged  value  of  the  goods. 

Can  Insurer  Question  Value  after  Loss? 

An  intimation  that  the  value  alleged  in  the  declara- 
tion is  conclusive  for  all  purposes  is  contained  in  a  re- 
cent decision  of  the  United  States  District  Court  (New 
York)  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance 
Company  vs.  Pure  Oil  Co.  ( 1923  A.M.C.  432). 

It  seems  that  the  oil  company  took  out  an  open  policy 
with  the  St.  Paul,  covering  oil  shipments  "valued, 
premium  included,  at  sales  price  at  port  of  destination 
on  date  of  sailing."  Upon  receipt  of  a  di'claration  giv- 
ing particulars  and  value  of  a  certain  shipment,  the  un- 
derwriters issued  a  certificate  covering,  under  and  sub- 
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ject  to  the  conditions  of  the  open  policy,  "$107,729  on 
one-half  interest  on  7834^.36  bbls.  Mexia  crude  oil,  va- 
lued at  $215,458  ($2.75  per  bbl.)." 

The  ship  carrying  this  particular  consignment  was  in 
collision,  as  a  result  of  which  she  lost  a  portion  of  the 
oil.  Claim  was  made  under  the  policy  for  the  oil  so  lost 
at  $2.75  per  barrel.  The  insurers  called  for  details. 
They  were  told  that  there  was  no  invoice  covering  the 
goods,  but  that  the  figure  of  $2.75  had  been  reached  by 
taking  a  value  of  $1.60  at  the  oil  field  and  adding 
freight  and  insurance.  This  satisfied  thie  underwriters 
and  the  claim  was  paid  in  full. 

The  underwriters  then  proceeded  against  the  collid- 
ing vessel,  which  was  subsequently  held  liable  for  the 
loss.  There  proved  to  be  a  fly  in  the  ointment,  however, 
for  the  underwriters  could  prove  a  value  of  only  $2.19 
per  barrel.  The  difference  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
proved  market  value  of  the  oil  at  the  field  was  $1.00 
per  barrel,  instead  of  $1.60  as  alleged  by  the  assured. 
The  insurers  thereupon  brought  suit  against  the  assur- 
ed for  $7820.14,  representing  the  difference  between  the 
field  values  of  $1.00  and  $1.60.  The  suit  was  based  upon 
the  assertion  that  the  money  had  been  paid  under  a 
mistake  of  fact. 

The  court  held  that  the  policy  and  certificate  formed 
a  valued  policy,  and  the  insurer  could  not  recover  any 
part  of  the  loss  paid  at  the  declared  value.  An  extract 
from  the  court's  opinion  reads  as  follows: 

"The  original  policies  here  were  open  and  unvalued. 
No  definite  value  is  laid  down  in  them;  being  blanket 
policies,  they  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  set  forth 
values  in  specific  sums.  But  it  seems  equally  obvious 
that  the  certificates  were  valued.  They  provide  in  plain 
words  that  one-half  interest  in  the  particular  cargo  is 
insured  for  $107,729,  the  total  shipment  being  'valued' 
at  $215,458  or  $2.75  per  bbl.  The  mere  insertion  of  the 
amount  of  insurance,  $107,729,  does  not  render  the  in- 
surance valued,  Snowden  vs.  Guion,  101  N.  Y.  458;  Wil- 
liams vs.  Continental  Insurance  Co.,  supra;  but  the  ad- 
dition of  the  valuation  clause,  setting  forth  both  a  va- 
lue on  the  entire  shipment  and  a  value  on  each  barrel, 
does  have  that  effect.  Policy  and  certificate  combined 
make  up  the  contract  of  insurance.  New  York  &  Orient- 
al Steamship  Co.  vs.  Automobile  Insurance  Co.,  1929 
A.M.C.  360,  32  F  (^d)  310,  affirmed  in  1930  A.M.C.  328, 
37  F  (2d)  461;  Brandyce  vs.  Globe  &  Rutgers  Fire  In- 
surance Co.,  1930  A.M.C.  7,  252  N.Y.  69.  In  any  feature 
wherein  the  two  are  in  conflict,  the  certificate,  issued 
later,  is  deemed  a  modification  of  the  blanket  policy 
and  is  controlling.  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  vs.  Balfour,  168  Fed.  212;  Royster  Guano  Co.  vs. 


Globe  &  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  1930  A.M.C.  11, 
252  N.  Y.  75.  It  follows  that  the  insurance  on  the  oil  was 
valued  insurance.  There  being  no  claim  of  fraud,  the 
insurers  are  not  entitled  to  recover  any  part  of  the  pay- 
ments made  to  the  insured  on  the  ground  of  an  inno- 
cent overvaluation  of  the  oil." 

Can  the  Insurer  Protect  against  Overvaluation? 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  underwriter  in  this  case 
could  have  protected  himself  against  the  inflated  pay- 
ment. Presumably  the  court  would  have  required  pay- 
ment at  the  figure  of  $2.75,  even  if  the  insurer  had  not 
been  satisfied  with  the  proofs  of  value  after  the  loss. 
The  policy  would  have  been  considered  a  valued  policy 
in  a  suit  to  recover  a  loss,  as  well  as  in  a  suit  to  recover 
back  a  loss  once  paid.  Obviously  it  is  impracticable  to 
require  absolute  proof  of  value  before  issuing  each  cer- 
tificate under  an  open  policy,  and  yet,  under  the  some- 
what inequitable  holding  of  the  case  herein  discussed, 
such  a  course  offers  the  only  method  by  which  an  und- 
erwriter can  protect  himself. 

There  is  one  obvious  change  in  the  open  policy,  how- 
ever, which  would  render  the  insurer  proof  against 
such  inflated  losses.  He  need  only  introduce  into  that 
document  a  clause  providing  that  the  values  set  forth 
in  the  declarations  are  merely  descriptive  and  that,  in 
case  of  loss,  the  assured  must  prove  the  correctness  of 
such  values.  Yeah — just  try  and  do  it,  and  see  what  the 
assured  says. 


Intoxicated  Deviation 

THE  effect  of  the  liquor  problem  on  a  ship's  liabil- 
ity for  damage  to  cargo  was  set  forth  in  an  opin- 
ion handed  down  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  on  March  21,  1932,  in  the  case  of 
The  Hermosa. 

It  seems  that  the  original  libelants  in  the  case  were 
owners  of  a  shipment  of  fresh  tomatoes  which  the  good 
ship  Hermosa  was  to  transport  in  her  refrigerated  hold 
from  Topolobampo,  Mexico,  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
The  charter-party  under  which  the  full  load  of  tomatoes 
was  to  be  carried  provided  that  the  vessel  should  be 
"immediately  despatched"  after  loading. 

Instead  of  proceeding  immediately  upon  her  voyage, 
the  Hermosa  delayed  at  Topolobampo  from  noon  of  May 
11,  1929,  until  3  p.m.  the  following  day,  when  she  pro- 
ceeded. About  10:30  the  following  morning,  a  valve  seat 
in  the  main  engine  circulating  pump  broke,  interrupting 
the  cooling  of  the  engine,  and  necessitating  the  use  of 
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the  tffiieral  service  pump  for  engine  cooling  during  the 
remainder  of  the  trip.  This  left  the  refrigerating  plant 
without  a  pump,  and  the  resulting  high  temperature  of 
the  hold  caused  damage  to  the  tomatoes. 

The  trial  court  (1931  A.M.C.  1075)  held  that  the  ship 
was  unseaworthy  in  several  respects,  including  a  defec- 
tive refrigerating  plant,  failure  to  carry  spare  valve 
seats,  and  having  an  incompetent  and  irresponsible 
master.  Upon  appeal,  the  decision  against  the  ship  was 
affirmed,  but  solely  upon  the  ground  that  the  delay  in 
sailing  constituted  a  deviation. 

The  testimony  at  the  trial  showed  that  the  master  of 
the  Hermosa  was  entirely  responsible  for  the  delay  at 
Topolobampo.  At  about  11  a.m.  on  May  11,  according  to 
the  evidence  submitted,  the  good  skipper  (whose  name, 
by  the  way,  was  Rookus)  went  ashore  and  succumbed 
to  the  blandishments  of  the  village.  In  short,  he  achiev- 
ed that  superior  state  of  inebriation  which,  under  the 
old  army  tests,  required  that  the  patient  hold  on  to  the 
grass  to  keep  from  falling  off  the  earth.  The  able  com- 
mander of  the  Hermosa  continued  in  this  enviable  state 
until  3  p.m.  of  the  following  day.  At  that  time,  recites 
the  opinion,  "The  master,  still  incapacitated,  was  assist- 
ed on  board,  and  the  ves'^el  sailed  for  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor under  the  direction  of  one  of  her  crew." 

The  court  found  that  the  delay  of  twenty-seven  hours 
constituted  a  deviation  which  rendered  the  vessel  li- 
able for  the  ensuing  damage.  The  appellate  court's 
opinion  is  very  thorough,  and  contains  numerous  ex- 
cerpts from  leading  cases  and  tests,  the  followinir  cita- 
tion from  Carver's  Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea  (6th  Ed. 
Sec.  287)  being  typical: 

"When  a  vessel  has  deviated  from  her  proper  course, 
the  shipowner  is  not  only  liable  for  the  delay,  but  he  be- 
comes responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  that  happens 
to  the  goods.  He  is  not  protected  by  the  exception  of 
perils  in  the  contract.  Thus  in  Thorley  vs.  Orchis  Co., 
(76  L.J.,  K.B.  595)  locust  beans  were  shipped  in  a  ves- 
sel described  as  'King  at  Limassol  and  bound  for  Lon- 
don.' The  vessel  did  not  proceed  direct  to  London,  but 
went  out  of  her  way  to  two  ports  in  Asia  Minor;  on 
arrival  in  London,  the  beans  were  damaged  through 
th»*  nejrli«?ence  of  the  stevedores;  the  shipowners  were 
held  liable  notwithstanding  an  exception  of  such  negli- 
gence in  the  bill  of  lading.  There  is  no  need,  the  Court 
held,  to  show  that  the  loss  which  has  occurred  is  trace- 
able to  the  deviation.  A  deviation  is  such  a  serious  mat- 
ter, and  changes  the  character  of  the  voyage  so  essen- 
tially, that  a  shipowner  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  devi- 
ation cannot  be  considered  as  having  performed  his 
part  of  the  bill  of  lading  contract  but  something  funda- 


mentally different,  and  therefore  he  cannot  claim  the 
benefit  of  stipulations  in  his  favour  contained  in  the 
bill  of  lading." 


Sea  Water  Versus  Sea  Peril 

ALL  texts  on  marine  insurance,  without  exception, 
follow  Arnould  in  stating  that  not  every  peril  on 
the  sea  is  a  peril  of  the  sea  and  it  is  only  the 
latter  which  is  covered  by  the  ordinary  marine  policy. 
This  vague  statement  is  difficult  of  practical  applica- 
tion. The  average  cargo  undei-writer,  for  example,  will 
pay  damage  caused  by  salt  water,  but  will  deny  liability 
for  damage  due  to  fresh  water.  And  yet  courts  have 
made  holdings  which  are  exactly  opposed  to  this  prac- 
tice. 

The  most  recent  decision  on  the  point  occurs  in  The 
Byron,  (1932  A.M.C.  486),  a  memorandum  opinion  by 
one  of  the  lower  trial  courts  of  New  York.  In  that  case, 
a  bale  of  rugs  consigned  to  the  plaintiff  was  found 
damp  and  greenish  inside  when  delivered.  When  tested, 
the  dampness  reacted  as  salt  water.  The  consignee  sued 
his  underwriter,  asserting  the  right  to  recover  as  for 
a  peril  of  the  sea  under  his  ordinary  marine  cargo 
policy. 

It  was  conceded  that  the  vessel  was  seaworthy.  The 
court  held  that  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel  and  the 
fact  that  the  damage  was  occasioned  by  sea  water  did 
not  suffice  to  prove  the  plaintiff's  case,  and  the  com- 
plaint was  dismissed.  The  court  apparently  relied  large- 
ly upon  the  somewhat  doubtful  authority  of  Cary  vs. 
Home  Ins.  Co.,  1923  A.M.C.  438.  a  case  holding  that 
there  can  be  no  recovery  under  a  hull  policy  for  a 
leaky  scow  which  capsizes  in  calm  weather. 


Mixed  Cargo 

In  accord  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times, 
the  Harbor  Tug  &  Barge  Company,  one  of  the  foremost 
bay  and  river  transportation  concerns  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  has  determined  to  equip  its  vessels  and  branch 
offices  with  short  wave  wireless  sets,  which  will  be 
operated  in  conjunction  with  telephones  to  insure 
ready  communication  between  vessels  of  its  fleet  at  all 
times. 


It  has  recently  been  decided  that  admiralty  courts 
have  jurisdiction  of  a  claim  of  a  vessel  for  damage  to 
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a  dike  in  the  Delaware  River  com- 
pletelv  surrounded  by  water;  (.1932 
A.M.C.  440).  We  suppose  the  ne.\t 
result  of  this  line  of  jurisdiction  of 
holdiiiKS  will  be  to  the  effect  that 
an  island  is  subject  to  maritime  au- 
thority because  it  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  water. 

The  Study  Class  of  the  Associa- 
non  of  Marine  Underwriters  of  San 
Fraticisco  has  offered  to  its  mem- 
bers a  series  of  singularly  interest- 
ing lectures  during  the  last  two 
months. 

At  the  meeting  of  February  8. 
Ira  S.  Lillick,  of  the  admiralty  law 
firm  of  Lillick,  Olson  &  Graham, 
discussed  the  present  status  of  the 
Hague  Rules,  and  the  prospects  for 
the  adoption  in  the  United  States 
of  the  uniform  bill  of  lading.  At 
the  same  meeting  Clayton  E.  Rob- 
erts, San  Francisco  manager  of  the 
Home  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
underwriting  conditions  at  Gulf 
ports.  Mr.  Roberts  was  marine  man- 
ager for  the  Home  at  New  Orleans 
for  several  years,  and  his  comment 
upon  towage  and  river  traffic  con- 
ditions proved  extremely  interest- 
ing. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  7.  the 
distinctions  between  the  York-Ant- 
werp Rules  of  1890  and  those  of 
1924  were  outlined  in  brief  by  Wal- 
ter Vivell  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.  Mr. 
Vivell's  talk  was  followed  by  a 
showing  of  motion  pictures  cover- 
ing the  steamship  Colombia  and 
steamship  Munleon  disasters, 
through    the    courtesy    of    Merritt 
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Chapman  &  Scott  and  Arnold  Bow- 
hay  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Th-  meeting  of  March  21  featur- 
ed Hunt  C.  Hill,  of  the  admiralty 
law  firm  of  Resleure  &  Hill,  in  a 
discussion  of  the  hull  underwriter's 
liability  under  the  Inchmaree 
claus.'.  The  second  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Captain  Leighton  Rob- 
inson, who  favored  the  Class  with 
a  rich  and  colorful  description  of 
the  early   history  of  shipbuilding. 

On  April  4  Dr.  E.  R.  Ue  Ong  de- 
livered a  talk  upon  heat,  moisture, 
and  insect  damage  to  ocean  car- 
goes. His  remarks  dealt  chiefly 
with  infestation  of  grain  and  other 
cargoes  by  the  common  insect  pests 
encountered  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
At  thd  same  meeting  a  most  inter- 
esting series  of  motion  pictures  cov- 
ering the  tuna  fishing  industry  was 
shown  by  Warren  McKibben  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation. 


C.  A.  Bonner,  western  branch 
manager  of  the  affiliated  Aetna 
Life  companies,  recently  returned 
to  San  Francisco  on  board  the 
steamship  Virginia  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  Line.  Mr.  Bonner  was  gone 
for  five  weeks,  during  which  time 
he  visited  the  company  offices  at 
Chicago  and  the  home  office  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Bonner 
is  held  of  the  marine  underwriting 
activities  of  the  company  for  the 
Northwest  Zone. 


Freights,  Charters,  Sales 

April    14,   1932 

THE  following  steamers  have 
l)een  fixed  with  grain  to  U.  K. : 
British  steamer  Janeta,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  to  Leith,  24/-.  April, 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co.; 
British  steamer  Langleegorse,  Van 
couver,  B.  C,  to  Antwerp  and  Rot- 
terdam. 23  6,  April.  Dale  &  Co.; 
British  steamer  Brighton,  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C,  to  Hull.  April,  Dale  & 
Co.;  British  steamer  Dalfram,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  to  U.K./Cont..  Bor- 
deaux Hamburg  Range.  24/-.  April, 
Wm.  H  Pim,  Jr.;  British  steamer 
Kafiristan,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  Ant- 
werp and  Rotterdam.  April,  Dale  & 
Co.;  British  steamer  Koranton, 
Vancouver,    B.C.,    to    London,    May. 


Dale  Ac  Co.;  British  steamer  Tiber- 
ton,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  Avonmouth, 
April,  Dale  &  Co.;  British  steamer 
Imperial  Valley,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
to  U.K./Cont..  Bordeaux  Hamburg 
Rangf,  23  9,  April.  Kerr,  Gifford  & 
Co.;  Norwegian  motorship  Belmoi- 
ra.  British  Columbia  to  U.K.  Cont.. 
April,  Canadian  Transport  Co.; 
British  steamer  Salmonpool,  Van- 
couver, B.C..  to  London,  22  6,  Ap- 
ril; British  steamer  Welsh  City, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  U.K.  Cont.,  Bor- 
deaux Hamburg  range,  23  -,  April/ 
May,  Canadian  American  Shipping 
Co.;  Greek  steamer  Archangelos, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  U.K.  Cont.,  Bor- 
deaux/Hamburg range.  May;  Brit- 
ish steamer  Kurdistan,  Vancouver, 
B.C..  to  U.K.  Cont..  May.  Dale  & 
Co.;  British  steamer  Rajahstan, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  Hull,  May. 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  leported:  British  motorship 
Cressington  Court,  1  trip,  deliver)' 
Shanghai,  redelivery  U.K./Cont., 
Bordeaux  Hamburg  range,  via 
North  Pacific,  5  -.  March,  Cana- 
dian Transport  Co.;  British  steam- 
er Vernon  City,  1  trip,  delivery 
British  Columbia,  redelivery  St. 
Lawrence,  April  May,  Strange  & 
Co.;  British  motorship  Bonnington 
Court,  1  trip,  delivery  Shanghai,  re- 
delivery U.K.  Cont.,  via  North  Pa- 
cific, March,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Sons; 
British  steamer  Uffington  Court,  1 
trip,  delivery  Miike,  redelivery  U. 
K.  Cont.,  via  North  Pacific,  3  9,  Ap- 
lil,  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

The  following  sales  have  been  re- 
ported :  American  steamer  Caspar. 
Caspar  Lumber  Co.  to  Delta  Dredg- 
ing Co.;  American  steamer  Cotten- 
eva.  C.  W.  Goodyear  to  Emil  Stahl- 
baum;  American  Sc.  William  H. 
Smith  and  American  Sc.  Aurora, 
The  Charles  Nelson  Co.  to  H.  J. 
Cochian.  Monterey;  American  Sc. 
Dunsyre,  Norman  L.  Hawkins  to 
John  H.  Hawkins. 
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Trade  Notes 


Marine  Paint. — Cuthbert  Hague, 
widely  known  in  Atlantic  Coast  ma- 
rine and  industrial  circles,  has  been 
appointed  manager  for  the  Ameri- 
can Marine  Paint  Company  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  with  headquart- 
ers at  11  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
it  is  announced  by  J.  M.  Botts,  pres 
ident  of  the  American  Marine  Paint 
Company. 

Complete  stocks  of  anti-corrosive 
and  anti-fouling  Germicide  compo- 
sitions are  carried  as  well  as  a  com- 
plete stock  of  marine  paints  and 
varnishes. 

Hague's  territory  serves  all  prin- 
cipal maritime  points  throughout 
the  Atlantic  Coast  range. 


New  Agency. — Carl  V.  Lane,  Bal- 
four Building,  San  Francisco,  rep- 
resentative of  numerous  establish- 
ed lines  of  marine  engine  room  and 
deck  equipment,  is  now  sales  rep- 
resentative of  the  U.  S.  Metallic 
Packing  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
Experienced  in  all  engineering  con- 
ditions, Carl  Lane  is  now  prepared 
to  assist  engineers  in  solution  of 
their  packing  problems. 


Terminal  Agent.  —  H.  B.  Mills, 
president  of  State  Terminal  Co., 
Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  announces  ap- 
pointment of  Lester  H.  Cloud  as 
Contracting  Agent.  Mr.  Cloud  has 
been  connected  with  various  steam- 
ship interests  in  San  Francisco  for 
many  years,  most  recently  as  assis- 
tant traffic  manager  for  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation  and  his 
wide  acquaintance  with  shipping 
and  with  shippers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  should  be  of  great  value  in 
his  new  connection. 


Plywood  Distributor. — iHaskelite 
Manufacturing  Cor  p  o  r  a  t  i  o  n  an- 
nounces appointment  of  White 
Brothers,  hardwood  lumber  dealer 
of  San  Francisco,  as  its  distribu- 
tor in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  terri- 
tory, handling  both  Haskelite  Ply- 
wood and  Plymetl.  At  present 
White  Brothers  carry  a  stock  of 
both  materials. 

Haskelite  Corporation  is  repre- 
sented on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the 
California  Panel  and  Veneer  Com- 
pany of  Los  Angeles. 


Rubber  Bottom  Coating.  —  Last 
month  at  the  Fletcher  Plant  of 
United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  in  Hoboken, 
a  new  development  of  great  interest 
to  ship  and  boat  owners  was  dem- 
onstrated. At  this  time  the  New 
York    Harbor    Supervisor's    patrol 


boat  Argus  was  covered  below  the 
water  line  with  Seavulc,  the  new 
liquid  rubber.  The  application  cre- 
ated considerable  interest  along  the 
docks  and  was  witnessed  by  ship- 
ping and  boat  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  Port  of  New  York. 


Promotion.  —  The  Electric  Stor- 
age Battery  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia announces  the  promotion  of 
Frank  Kalas  to  the  position  of  As- 
sistant General  Sales  Manager.  Mr. 
Kalas  was  formerly  district  mana- 
ger for  this  manufacturer  of  Exide 
batteries. 


Mexican  Agent.  —  Lincoln  Elec- 
tric Company  of  Cleveland,  manu- 
facturer of  "Stable  Arc"  welders 
and  supplies  and  "Line-Weld"  mo- 
tors, has  announced  that  it  has  ap- 
pointed La  Consolidada,  S.  A.,  as  its 
Mexican  distributors.  This  firm  is 
one  of  the  largest  steel  manufac- 
turers in  Mexico  and  the  foremost 
advocate  of  arc  welding  in  that  re- 
public. It  is  a  branch  of  the  Isaac 
Joseph  Iron  Company  of  Cincinnati 
and  was  organized  in  1907. 


Coast  Agent. — King-Knight  Com- 
pany, sales  representatives  at  San 
Francisco,  for  a  number  of  marine 
engines  and  other  marine  equip- 
ment, have  recently  been  appointed 
sales  agents  for  the  Coppus  Engin- 
eering Corporation  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  This  company  manufactures 
the  Vano  Blower,  for  undergrate  or 
forced  draft  for  stokers,  as  blower 
and  exhauster  for  industrial  venti- 
lation, for  blast  furnaces,  for  other 
applications  where  circulating  of 
air  or  gases  is  required. 


Oil  Burner  Show.— The  General 
Electric  Company  featured  a  new 
line  of  capacitor  motors  at  the  Am- 
erican Oil  Burner  Show  held  in 
Boston  last  month.  Fractional 
horsepower  motors  and  control, 
transformers,  capacitors,  as  well  as 
laboratory  apparatus,  were  on  ex- 
hibit. 


New  Branch. — Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Tube  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  has  an- 
nounced opening  of  a  new  branch 
office  in  the  Ford  Building, 
Detroit,  Mich.  J.  E.  Polhemus  is  in 
charge  of  the  territory  as  District 
Sales  Manager.  He  was  formerly 
assistant  vice-president  and  dist- 
rict sales  manager  in  Detroit  for 
Associated  Alloy  Steel  Co. 


May 

G-E  at  Panama  Canal.  —  Engin- 
eers of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, which  equipped  the  locks  of 
the  Panama  Canal  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  will  participate  in  th( 
new  Panama  construction  exploit — 
the  building  of  a  four-million-dol- 
lar dam  across  the  Chagres  River. 
Electric  motors  of  100  horsepower 
are  to  move  two  tall  cableway  tow- 
ers on  each  bank  of  the  river,  and  a 
motor  of  400  horsepower  will  pro- 
pel a  20-ton  bucket  for  excavating 
and  concrete  work. 

This  reservoir  will  enclose  more 
than  22  billion  cubic  feet  of  water 
and  will  control  the  volume  of  wat- 
er supplied  to  the  canal  locks  by 
the  river,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
pass  a  larger  number  of  vessels 
through  the  locks.  The  dam  will 
also  be  the  site  of  a  hydro-electric 
power  plant  to  contain  two  General 
Electric  10,000-kilowatt  generators. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG.  24,  1912 

of  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW,  published  month- 
ly, at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  April  1,  1932, 
State  of  California.   County  of  San   Francisco — ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Bernard  N.  DeRochie,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  beUef,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations,   printed   on    the    reverse    of    this    form,    to 

1 .  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are; 

Publisher:  Jas.  S.  Hincs,  500  Sansomc  Street, 
San   Francisco,    Calif. 

Editor,  Alex  J.  Dickie,  1036  Mariiiosa  Ave., 
Berkeley,   California. 

Managing  Editor:  None. 

Business  Manager:  Bernard  N.  DeRochie,  737 
Contra    Costa   Avenue.    Berkeley,    Calif. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not 
owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned 
by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  con- 
cern, its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of 
each   individual  member,   must   be  given.) 

James   S.   Hines,  owner. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees. 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  None: 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  secur- 
ity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  act- 
ing, is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona-fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds. 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

(Circulation  information  is  required  from  daily 
publications  only.) 

BERNARD  N.  DcROCHIE. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this   1st  day 
of  April,    1932. 

(Seal)  M.  V.  COLLINS 

Notary    Public,    in    and   for  the    City   and   County 
of  San  Francisco,   State  of  California. 

(My  commission  exnires  April   14,    1933.) 
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.1/.  J.  Bu.klvy.  Dollar  Linn 
freight  ihitf.  guest  of  honor 
III  important  .Vcit'  York 
shififiing  conclave.  "Jim" 
Bolts  also  represented  Pacific 
deepnnter. 

Chiselers  Club.  With  President 
James  E.  French  of  Lloyds  in  the 
chair,  seventy-five  members  of  The 
Chiselers  Club  recently  dined  and 
discussed  deepwater  destinies  at 
the  Engineers  Club  in  New  York. 
M.  J.  (Mike)  Buckley,  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Lines,  home  port  San 
Francisco,  is  the  representative  of 
the  West  Coast  in  this  Atlantic 
clan,  and  the  gatherinjr  was  in  his 
honor.  J.  M.  (Jim)  Botts,  president 
of  the  American  Marine  Paint 
Company,  was  an  honored  guest. 
Welfare  of  merchant  shipping  was 
the  keynote  of  all  remarks,  and  par- 
ticular applause  followed  the  inter- 
esting talk  on  American  shipping 
problems  by  Herman  Esselborn  of 
the  Standard  Shipping  Company. 


Engineer  at  Post.  W.  W.  Bowers, 
formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Pan 
ama  Mail  liner  Santa  Teresa,  is 
standing  by  the  steamship  Santa 
Rosa,  recently  launched  for  the 
Grace  Lines-Panama  Mail  Service 
by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company.  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Chief  Bowers  is  overseeing 
the  installation  of  the  machinery 
aboar  1  this  vessel  and  he  will  be  in 
charg"  of  the  engine  room  when  the 


vessel    is   commissioned   next   Sep- 
tember. 

Replacing  Chief  Bowers  on  the 
Santa  Teresa  is  Victor  D.  Paso, 
formerly  first  assistant. 


Commands  Flagship.  Captain  A. 
B.  Raiidall  was  in  command  of  Am- 
erica's largest  liner,  the  Leviathan, 
when  she  sailed  from  New  York  Ap- 
ril 26  for  Plymouth,  Cherbourg, 
and  Bremen  on  her  first  transat- 
lantic voyage  following  a  complete 
overhaul  and  redecorating,  it  was 
announced  recently  by  A.  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, general  manager  of  the 
Rosevelt  Steamship  Company  of 
New  York,  which  acts  as  general 
agent  lor  the  United  States  Lines. 

Other  members  of  the  Levia- 
than's staff  of  officers  are  Captain 
Schuyler  L.  C  u  m  m  i  n  g  s,  staff 
captain;  John  L  Fagan,  chief  en- 
gineer; James  G.  Summitt,  purser; 
and  Dr.  Frank  Stewart,  chief  sur- 
geon. David  Robertson,  former 
chief  steward  of  the  President 
Roosevelt  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Leviathan  in  that  capacity. 

All  of  these  men  are  transatlan- 
tic veterans  and  are  well  known  to 
regular  travelers  on  United  States 
Lines  vessels. 


Captain  Randall, who  is  also  com- 
modore of  the  United  States  Lines 
fleet,  has  been  master  of  the  Levia- 
than .vince  January,  1931,  and  has 
also  commanded  the  America, 
George  Washington,  and  Republic. 
Pursi-r  Summitt  has  been  in  the  Le- 
viathan since  1925. 

Trustees  and  Officers  Reelected. 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Merchant  Fleet 
Corporation,  held  April  20,  1932, 
the  following  were  reelected  as 
Trustees:  Elmer  E.  Crowley,  S.  S. 
Sandberg.  H.  L  Cone.  A.  H.  Denton, 
Jefferson  Myers,  and  R.  K.  Smith. 

Immediately  following  the  annu- 
al meeting,  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
at  a  special  meeting,  reelected  the 
following  administrative  officers  of 
the  corporation:  Elmer  E.  Crowley, 
president;  S.  S.  Sandberg,  vice- 
president;  Samuel  Goodacre,  secre- 
tary; Heber  M.  Wells,  treasurer; 
Lewis  D.  Parmelee,  general  comp- 
troller. 

Captain  Sandberg  had  shortly  be- 
fore been  elected  vice-chairman  of 
the  Board  to  fill  the  place  left  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  E.  C.  Plummer. 


()i  canii    Line's  nexi    houseflag — tof>  half  red.  loner  half  /due.  tihile 

center.  Chief  Officer  F.  K.   Trask   (left)   and  (Japtain  J.  .1/.  Heck. 

neti     muster    (right)    of   S.   S.    I'entura    very    kindly    displayed    the 

colors  for  us. 
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The    Pioneer    Refrigerator    Line    to 
Scandinavia 


Hamburg  and  Other  European  Porti 
as  Inducements  Offer 


Through   Bills   of   Lading   Issued   to 


JOHNSON  LINE 


To  and  From 


Direct   Freight,    Passenger  and   Refrigerate 

PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  U.K.  AND 
SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 


.RAcS5 


M- 


All  Scandinaviaa,   Rnnijh  6C 
Baltic   Portj. 

MONTHLY  SAIUNGS 

Vessels    Call   at    Antwerp    Outward 

From  Europe 


M.S.    Margaret   Johnson   en   route   to   Europe. 

GRACE  LINE 

Direct  Freight,  Passenger  and  Refrigerator  Service  to  and  From 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles — San  Francisco — Portland — Puget  Sound — British  Columbia — Monthly  Sailings. 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  8C  CO. 


General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GRACE   LINE,    INC., 

548   South   Sprine   St., 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


PORTLAND 

LIDELL  y  CLARKE,  Inc. 

Agents.  Johnson  Line 

STATES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Agents,  Grace  Line 


SEATTLE 
W.  R.  GRACE  y  CO. 

Hoge  bldg. 
VANCOUVER,  B.   C. 
GARDNER  JOHNSON,  Ltd. 


G.    ECKDAHL   y  SON 

Gen'i  Passenger  Agents 

Southern  California 

104  3   So.  Broadway 

LOS  ANGELES 

lOHNSON   LINE 


COAST  TO  COAST   SERVICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 

h'ngs  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  four  modern  vessels  pro- 

between  San  Francisco,   Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Havana, 

1  local  service   (augmented  by  two  motorships) 


Lcav 
Philadelphia 

Apr.   U 

Apr.  27 

May    11 

tMan:anilIo,  Acapulco  (optional)  Champcric 
Libcrtad,  Amapala,  La  Union,  Corinto,  San  Ju 
JRcfrigcrator  space.   Carries   combustibles  and  explosives. 

•Ports    of    call — Mazatlan,    San    Jose    dc    Guatemala,    Acajutla,    La    Libertad,    Corinto, 
Piintarcnas,  Costa   Rica,  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Cartagena    (castbound  only),   Puerto  Colombia 
(castbound  only).  Havana   (eastbound  only),  and  New  York. 
Through  Bills  of  Lading  to  east  and  west  coast  pons  of  South  America,  Cuban  outports, 
can  ports,  and  to  European  ports  via  Nlw  York. 

Grace  Line  <•'•<•  Panama  Mail  Route 


San  Francisco 

X  Pine  Street 


I 


lit 


Seattle 

H*Ke  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 

S4S  S.  Spring  St. 


N«w  York 

lO  Hanerer  S^aare 


Mav 
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Veteran  Retires.  The  Canadian 
l*ucifi<:  Railway  Company  has  an- 
nounced the  retirement  of  Captain 
Samuel  Robinson.  C.B.E..  R.  U.,  R. 
N.R.,  hero,  while  commander  of  the 
Empress  of  Australia,  of  the  Yoko- 
hama earthquake  and  fire  in  1923. 
He  has  served  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Company  since  1895. 

Captain  Robinson  warped  his  lat- 
est command,  the  liner  Empress  of 
Japan,  into  her  berth  at  Pier  B, 
Vancouver,  for  the  last  time  on  Ap- 
ril 4,  and  a  host  of  his  friends  from 
the  marine  fraternity  at  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  crowded  his  cabin  to 
say  farewell. 

Captain  Robinson,  who  will  be  62 
this  month,  entered  the  Canadian 
Pacific  service  37  years  ago  after 
a  sailing  ship  training  in  his  native 
England.  He  has  commanded  every 
Canadian  Pacific  liner  on  the  Paci- 
fic since  that  time,  with  the  excep- 
tion oi  the  Empress  of  China. 

Carrying  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Siam  from  Yokohama  to  Victoria  on 
the  Empress  of  Japan  in  the  record 
breaking  time  of  7  days,  20  hours, 
16  minutes,  he  received  from  the 
King  of  Siam  the  decoration  of  the 
Order  of  the  White  Elephant  of 
Siam.  He  also  holds  the  decoration 
of  the  Order  of  Commander  of  the 
British  Empire  from  King  George  V 
and  numerous  other  medals  and 
comnii-ndations  for  his  meritorious 
work  during  the  Japan  earthquake 
and  at  other  times. 

Captain  Robinson  plans  to  spend 
his  leisure  in  gardening,  golf,  and 
motoring. 


New  Pilot. Captain  John  McClem- 
ents  has  been  appointed  San  Fran- 
cisco Bar  Pilot  to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  death  of  Captain  Judson. 
The  appointment  becomes  effective 
May  1. 

Captain  McClements  was  born  in 
Ireland  and  went  to  sea  in  sailing 
ahips  while  still  a  young  lad.  He 
has  been  with  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Company  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  skip- 
pers in  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 
His  many  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances are  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
Governor  has  appointed  him  to  this 
berth. 

Quite  characteristic  of  the  man 
was  his  statement  to  a  San  Fran- 
cisco newspaper  reporter  in  refus- 
ing to  give  him  his  picture  to  pub- 
lish in  connection  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  appointment  as 
a  Bar  Pilot.  He  said  that  nobody 
wanted  to  look  at  a  piece  of  mahog- 


iriiiids  I  I 'ju  lit  J  his  iiJiiii  lit 
I  amouvtr  nhen  Cafitain 
SttiiiufI  Robinson  retired 
from  the  sen  on  A f>ril  4.  lie 
hiul  served  (Canadian  Paeifie 
sinec  1895. 

any  unless  it  was  rubbed  down  and 
varnished,  and  he  did  not  propose 
to  have  that  done  to  his  mug. 


Inspector  Tibbetts.  Captain  John 
P.  Tibbetts,  who  has  been  in  the  U. 
S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
since  1917  as  an  assistant  inspector 
of  hulls,  was  last  month  sworn  in 
by  Supervising  Inspector  J.  K.  Bul- 
ger as  local  inspector  at  San  Fran- 
cisco of  hulls — to  work  with  Joseph 
P.  Dolan,  inspector  of  boilers. 

During  the  World  War,  Captain 
Tibbetts  was  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  the  Navy  and  had  com- 
mand of  the  Saturn  in  Alaskan  wa- 
ters and  the  West  Eldara  on  a  trip 
to  the  Golden  Horn  with  flour  for 
the  Turks.  He  has  served  with  both 
the  old  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Ocean- 
ic lines.  He  is  a  native  of  Eureka. 


vice  for  the  Steamship  Monterey, 
which  will  sail  from  New  York  on 
May  12  on  her  maiden  vnyage  to 
San  Franicsco,  and  will  depart 
from  San  Francisco  on  her  regular 
schedule  to  ports  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  on  June  3. 

Among  the  officers  are  many  vet- 
eran employees  well  known  to  Pa- 
cific travelers.  They  are: 

Master  —  Captain  Andrew  G. 
Townsend. 

Deck  department — R.  J.  Melan- 
phy,  chief  officer;  C.  Hansen,  first 
officer;  H.  B.  Ferris,  second  offi- 
cer; G.  C.  Streng,  third  officer;  A. 
M.  Gordenev,  junior  officer;  H.  W. 
Geyer,  junior  officer. 

Engine  department — H.  T.  Keene, 
chief  engineer;  K.  M.  Miller,  first 
i.ssistant  engineer;  W.  Lindblom, 
second  assistant;  C.  Wait,  third  as- 
sistant; G.  B.  Benasco,  fourth  asist- 
ant. 

Purser's  department — J.C.  Fisch- 
beck,  .supervising  purser;  Tim  Car- 
roll, purser;  D.  T.  Mehigan,  assist- 
ant purser;  D.  S.  W.  Smith,  assist- 
iint  purser. 

Medical  department  —  Dr.  S.  B. 
Wakefield,  Surgeon. 

Steward's  department — G.  C.Tog- 
notetto.  chief  steward;  Walter  L. 
Clark,  second  steward;  A.  Willan, 
third  steward;  Joseph  Presser, 
chief  steward  cabin  class;  L.  Wun- 
derling,  head  waiter;  Ernest  Hun- 
ziker,  chef. 

Wireless  department  —  D.  8. 
Scherrer,  chief  radio  operator;  R. 
D.  DuBois,  second  operator. 

Captain  Townsend  was  formerly 
commander  of  the  Ventura  and 
Maui.  Chief  Engineer  Keene  was 
formerly  chief  of  the  Malolo  and 
Maui.  Supervising  Purser  Fisch- 
beck  .served  on  the  Malolo  and  Mat- 
sonia;  Purser  Tim  Carroll  was  in 
the  Oceanic  Line  service;  Dr. 
Wakefield  was  on  the  Sonoma: 
Chief  Steward  Tognotetto  was  on 
the  Maui;  and  Cabin  Class  Steward 
Presser  is  a  veteran  of  the  Oceanic 
Line. 


Monterey  Personnel.  The  Matson 
Navigation  Company  has  announc- 
ed the  names  of  the  Matson  and 
Oceanic  employees  who  have  been 
assigned  to  carry  on  the  good  name 
of  the  Oceanic  Line  in  point  of  ser- 


Error  Corrected.  Last  month  we 
reported  that  William  Gilfillan. 
popular  purser  of  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific liner  Virginia,  was  to  forsake 
the  intercoastal  ser\'ice  to  become 
purs"r  on  the  Leviathan.  Gilfillan 
wants  it  to  be  known  that  this  is  a 
mistaken  rumor — and  that  he  in- 
tends to  stay  on  the  New  York-Cali- 
fornia run  as  long  as  he  lives — or 
the  company  will  continue  to  em- 
ploy him. 
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fa  noma  facific  Une 

INTERNATIONAL     MERCANTILE      MARINE      CO. 

Fastest  ImteiiPCCDastaill  Sen^vic® 


Sailings  every   other   Saturday  from  San   Fi 


DIRECT  CONNECTIONS    FOR    EUROPE 
sa.l.ng,  every   otner   saturaay  from  oan   rrancsco.   Every  other    Monday   from  I^s  Angeles      Dire«fa«  Freight     Passenger  and  Refri^^^^^ 
NEW  YORK  and  SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANOSCO,   OAKLAND,   ALAMEDA.    Through  bills  of  lading  issued  to  and  from  Portland, 
Seattle,  Tacoma   and  Vancouver,   and   rapid  transhipment  to  and  from  the   Orient,  Hawaii  and  Australia.  Through  bills  of  lading  issued  and  direct  connections 
made    at    New    York    with    International    Mercantile    Marine    Company    Lines. 

SAN     FRANCISCO— 687    Market    St.    DO  uglas    8680  ALAMEDA— Encinal     Terminal 

LOS  ANGELES— 548  So.  Spring  St.       TR  inity  8261 
PORTLAND— McCormick  Terminal.       BR  oadway  8863 


OAKLAND— Grove    St.     Terminal.      GL  encoutt    4817 
SAN  DIEGO— 1030  4th  Street.       Phone  8141 

SEATTLE— McCormick  Terminal.       EL  liott  4630 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


EXPRESS  FREK5HT-PASSENCER(i 


I  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICES 


Trans-Pacific 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    Los    Angeles    Harbor   and    San    Francisco    to 
Honolulu;  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila.  FORTNIGHT- 
LY to   Singapore,   Penang.   Colombo,  and   round-the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila.    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama,  and  Honolulu   to  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles   Harbor. 

Atlantic  •  Far  East 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,   FORTNIGHTLY  from   Boston  to 
Honolulu.  Yokohama.    Kobe.   Shanghai.   Hongkong,   and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama,   Honolulu   to    New  York  and  'Boston. 
•Transhipment  New  York. 

Mediterranean  •  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria.  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
seilles to  New  York,  Boston,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo 
destined  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to  San  Francisco 
transhipment. 

Ronnd-tbe-Werld 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York,  Havana.  Colon, 
Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Alex- 
andria, Naples,  Genoa.  Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

Trans-Pacific  Freight  Service 

TRl-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco, 
Pearl    Harbor,    Guam,    Manila,    Cavitc,    Iloilo,    Cebu   and    other   ports   as 

iiiJiKLmtnt    ollc.>. 

Intercoastal 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    New    York,    FORTNIGHTLY    from    Boston 

to   Los   Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

to  New  York. 

Cargo   destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver 

subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamsiiip  Lines  Inc.,  Ltd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 

Offi< 


Robert  OoIUt  BIdg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

DAvenport  6000 

nd  Agen 


SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND,  ORB. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

Throughout   the  World 


HOLLYWOOD 
PLAZA 


Hospitality 

\\nv  St.  at  Holly>\ood  Blvd 


Where  the  "Famous  Doorway  of 
Hospitality"  Greets  You 

MOST  convenient  location  In  Hollywood. 
Next  to  motion  picture  studios,  thea- 
tres, cafes,  and  shops  .  .  .  only  ten  minutes 
from  golf  courses,  bridle  paths,  and  other 
amusement  places. 

The  Plaza  Hotel  Is  quiet,  luxuriously 
furnished,  with  deep,  restful  beds,  glisten- 
ing tile  baths  and  showers,  excellent 
service  and  cuisine,  convenient  parking — 
every  modern  convenience  for  your  com- 
fort. 

European  plan.  $2.50  up,  single.  $3.50  up, 
double.  $4.50,  twin  bed.  Special  weekly  and 
—  onthly  rates.  Look  for  the  "Doorway  of 

rtcnit  a  iltw   " 


Hollywood,  California 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT  &:  DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 
CUT  TO  ORDER 

1  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco,  CaL 

MILLS   AT 
Anacortes,  Washington  Hoquiam,  Washington 

YARDS  AT 
Los  Angeles,    Cal. 

STEAMERS 

"EI  CapitTn"  "Cascade"  "Olympic" 

"Siskiyou"  "Shasta" 

MOTORSHIP  SCHOONER 

"Lassen"  "Vigilant" 


Oakland,    Cal. 


San  Pedro,   Cal. 


Canadian  Australasian  Line  Limited 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,   FIJI 

AUCKLAND,    N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.    AORANGI  r.m.s.  NIAGARA 

(Motorihip)  ,,,=„„  -r         /- 

17,500  Tons  Grow  "''^O  Tons  Gro« 

23,000  Ton.  Dij.  20,000  Tonj  Du. 

SaiUng  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
Every  28  days. 
CARGO  SERVICE 
Monthly    sailings    from    Vancouver    to   main   New    Zealand    ports,    also 
to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maiotaioed    by 
the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers: 
M.S.  HAURAKI  S.S.  WAIOTAPU 

S.S.  WAIRUNA  S.S.   WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 
CANADIAN  PACinC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  all 
RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian  Australasian  Line  Limited 


999  West  Hastings  Street 


Vancouver,   B.C. 


S. F.BAR  PILOTS 


Office: 

North  End  of  Bulkhead 

Radio  KFS 


Station  Inside 

S.F.  Ught  Ship 

Morse  Signal 

Four  Flashes 

Telephones: 
Pilot  Office  from  9  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.:  DOug.  5M6 
Chamber    of    Commcsct 
from  4  p.m.  lo  9  s-a. 
and  on 
Sundays  and  Holi- 
days: DAv.  5000. 


When  on  Statio 
Wlien  under  Power, 


And   Lay  Still 
under  Sail  a  White  Light  is  carried  at   Mast  Head. 
1  Red  one  under  White;  a  Flare  or  Torch  is  also  burned 
frequently. 
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.l/«y  18  IS  the  Big  D,tl,  ! 
ihe  Spring  Jinks  is  the  Big 
Event! 


2f^  F-T'S  lop  all  previous  jam- 
borees!" say  the  entertain- 
ment eommittee. 

"Aye,  aye!"  say  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  President  Jim 
C.r'tnin. 


The  main  dining  room  of  the 
San  Franeiseo  Commereial  Club 
has  been  engaged.  A  palate-pleas- 
ing banquet  has  been  ordered.  A 
professional  shoiv  of  the  revue 
type  of  entertainment  has  been 
signed  aboard. 

The  jollifiration  will  be  atten- 
ded by  every  Propeller  iiho  ran 
arrange  for  "a  night  out." 


( Signed ) 
Banquet  Committee  (Atairman. 

K.   If.   Ingraham. 
Peroration  Committee  (Aiairman , 

Jerry  Lalor. 
Entertainment  (jomm.  Chairman. 

Bert  .Inderson. 
Risi  rvation  CommitteeChairman, 

I'nm   Forster. 


The  Propeller  Club  of  California, 
meetinji'  for  luncheon  each  Tuesday, 
at  the  California  Room  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  San  Francisco,  con- 
tinues to  draw  a  larjfe  attendance 
at  these  affairs— and  some  very  in- 
terestinjr  and  instructive  .speakers 
have  been  presented  to  the  members 
during  the  past  month.  Briefly, 
these  were : 

April  3.  L.  L.  Westling,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Engineering  De- 
partment, Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany, presented  a  very  interesting 
discourse  on  "Design  and  Construc- 


tion of  Modern  Ships,  with  special 
Reference  to  the  Mariposa." 

April  12.  Some  new  angles  on  the 
use  of  Wrought  Iron  were  present- 
ed in  very  interesting  fashion 
through  the  courtesy  of  H.  K. 
Browning,  divisional  manager  for 
A.  M.  Byers  Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  This 
presentation  was  in  the  form  of  a 
"movie"  entitled  "The  New  Story 
of  Ancient  Wrought  Iron,"  showing 
ancient  and  modern  processes  and 
the  mnking  of  ship  plates  anel  pip- 
ing. 

April  19.  Professor  W.  F.  Meyer, 
professor  of  Astronomy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  addressed  the 
club  on  the  subject  "Astronomy, 
with  Special  Reference  to  its  Rela- 
tion lo  Navigation."  This  discourse 
was  very  interesting  and  well  re- 
ceived. 

April  26.  "Know  Your  Navy"  was 
the  subject  of  a  talk  by  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Robert  B.  Carney,  gun- 
nery officer  of  the  U.S.S.  Cincin- 
nati. The  visit  of  Uncle  Sam's  fight- 
ing sea  force,  almost  188  ships, 
prompted  this  speaker  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  members  from  the 
merchant  to  the  naval  marine  for  a 
short  period.  Lieut-Comdr.  Carney 
is  a  brother  of  Propeller  "Pat"  Car- 
ney, ;ilso  an  Annapolis  man. 


New  Members.  Frank  Burke, 
Charles  E.  Finney,  Paul  Curt  von 
Gontard,  Captain  F.  M.  Edwards, 
L.  L.  Westling,  O.  L.  Perkins,  F.  L. 
Fulton.  Captain  H.  W.  Rhodes.  Cap- 
tain Arthur  H.  De  Guire.  Herman 
D.  Nichols  and  Charles  Hopkins. 

—  PC  — 

The  Spring  Golf  Tourney  on  the 
last  day  of  March  is  an  "histrionic" 
matter  of  record,  but  this  is  the 
first  opportunity  we  have  had  to 
present  the  results.  A  record  crowd 
turned  out  for  the  tournament  at 
the  Sequoyah  Country  Club;  and 
after  the  serious  business  of  keep- 
ing the  eye  on  the  ball  and  the  ball 
out  of  the  rough  for  eighteen  holes, 
care  was  cast  overboard  and  a 
splendid  dinner  served  in  the  beau- 
tiful Sequoyah  Club  House.  Win- 
ners and  vanquished  presented 
their  sides  of  the  story,  and  all 
hands  voted  this  outing  the  "best 
yet."  Note  number  of  new  names  in 
the  winning  column! 

Success  of  the  day  goes  to  C.  M. 
"Dad"  Le  Count,  chairman,  and  his 
committee — Vernon  Showell,  Russ 
Pratt,  F.  P.  Ritchie,  and  Thomas 
Forsler.  Congratulations,  boys,  for 
a  workmanly  job! 

Here's  the  box  score! 


L..W    Nrt    

Runner   Up   

Lt>w  Crou 

dinner  ...... — ... 

U'lnncr  _.— 

Runner   Up   _ 

Winnrr  

Runnrr    \  "p 

Winner 
Runner    Vr 

Winner     

Runner    I'p 

Winner  

Runner   Up   _ 

Itvi   Runner   Up 


GroM     Handicap     Nat 


Won  By 

E  B  .Skinner 
r.rahjm  Smith.. 
Trev  Smiih. 


..AmerK 


.her 


FIRST   FLKJHT 

S    A    LiMnnnon — 0«t>rral  Enfiaccrinf  tf  DO.  Co 

F   n,  n... .1,111 

•^' IIT 

....Uniird   Encincrrinc   Co 
McCoTBick  StramJiip  Co 


J     T     i....M> 

llllver    Linill-.n 
FOURTH   FII<:HT 

C     f      V  " 

I    A 
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r..hn    I 

Or    r 
SEc:OM 

s   r   ^ 

I.    I   .' 

R    M    AltuiJ 


-..Munrr   DtTtlurl    Co 
..OirkKk   Piekinc  C^ 


-PuiJk    Lkctric   Mmm   (>> 
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Internationali 


M.  V.  SILVERCYPRESS  6700  GROSS  TONS 


SlLVERUNE.  LTD..  USE  100%  Internatinnal  HOLZAPFEL'S  COMPOSITIONS  ON  THEIR 
FINE  FLEET  OF  FAST  DIESEL-DRIVEN  SHIPS 


TRADING  IN  THE  FOULING  WATERS 
OF  THE  FAR  EAST.  THESE  SHIPS 
REQUIRE  THE  UTMOST  EFFICIENCY 
FROM  THEIR  BOTTOM  COATINGS- 
EFFICIENCY  THAT  IS  ASSURED  BY 
THE  USE  OF  International 


\niernationa/ 


Inlernalional  Compositions  Company,  Inc. 

21   WEST  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
MAKERS    OF    HEAVY    DUTY    MARINE    PAINTS    FOR    OVER    50    YEARS 


May 
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American-Hawaiian  Sports 

'•By  J.  M.  Pruner,  Sporting  Editor 


THK  AnuTifan-Hawaiiaii  Steam- 
ship Company's  Bay  district 
staff  believes  in  the  old  saying 
"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy."  and,  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  have  arranKed  their  forces  in 
battl.'  form  to  take  on  first  class 
competitors  in  baseball,  tennis,  and 
golf. 

Our  baseball  team  is  in  better 
shap>'  this  year  than  ever  before, 
and  IS  in  fine  shape  to  take  care  of 
the  Steamship  tournament.  Players 
as  follows: 

H    O^lrgiarJ,  Cap.             R    Dillat 

I  l<   I.  [.'  M    Simonclli 

A     Sinni...n 

.  J.  Power, 

r  I    Kinmv 

..     ......Itv  T.   HtrKri 

k    Kjimiiucn  B.   Esur 

E     M.>|..n<rv  M     M...:.in 

R    Smith.  F     Davi. 

R     Hrw€(t  E     Mi^lil.  r 

H     T..ti  W     Rumrl 

There  are  a  number  of  love  mak- 
ing tennis  players  who  are  looking 
for  singles,  and  here  are  a  number 
of  the  players : 

M    Moean  H    Tifi 

II  Hannrliiinp  A.    Uhimii 
C    C.M.kv  R    Smiih 
C     Blixrk  J     Krnncv 
R    Foitatir  r.    MynirJ 
E    M.  loncy  E    Pitrcc 

H  OJcKurd  H    Chn.ti:.n->n 

F  |l»v..  E     Maxm 

H  Kaufman  W.  Webb 

E  H    Mi.hlcr  J     Hammcl 

IV  f:Urk  I    Morgan 

R  A     Drhn  B.   Eucr 

H  Auttin  M.  Simonclli 

I  S<.r(nKn  W.    Rumpf 

T  Hrrhctt  A.  Maiio 

Golf  seems  to  predominate  with 
the  boys  as  well  as  the  girls  from 
President  R.  D.  Lapham  down.  Fif- 
ty-two players,  including  a  number 
of  guests  "followed  thru"  the  fair- 
ways of  the  Sonoma  Mission  Inn 
<  "Mniry  Club  on  April  24.  A  few  of 
iioys  who  were  fortunate  in  be- 

,  let  into  the  Mission  Inn  Hotel 
on  Saturday  night  found  during  the 
tourn.iment,  as  their  scores  indi- 
cate, that  you  cannot  play  night 
and  day. 

The  first  4-some  teed  off  12:00 
o'clock  noon,  and  the  last  4-some 
found  the  club  house  around  5:00. 

When  all  players  returned  to  the 
clubhouse,  they  found  the  attrac- 
tive trophies  arranged  on  a  table  by 
F.  P.  Ritchie  and  A.  B.  Camp,  who 
ably  assisted  Chairman  .J.  M.  Prun- 
er. Scores  were  carefully  checked 
by  thr"  committee  and  the  awards 
made  by  C.  J.  Dilke. 

The  trophies,  consisting  of  two 
elegant  clocks  with  golf  statutes 
mounted,  were  won  by  R.  C.  Smith 
in  the  American-Hawaiian  flight 
and  W.Siebert  of  the  visitor's  flight 


A.  B.  Camp,  ruiin.i-ii|>  m  the  Am- 
erican-Hawaiian flight  won  a  nice 
cup,  while  n.  Fuller  of  the  guest 
flight  won  a  similar  cup. 

J.  R.  Fitzgerald,  district  manag- 
er, San  Francisco,  and  his  able  as- 
sistant. Bill  Dooling,  were  unable 
to  play  with  the  boys,  but  showed 
an  interest  in  checking  up  through- 
out the  tournament,  and  were  on 
hand  particularly  at  the  9th  and 
19th  holes  wishing  the  boys  the 
best. 

Ed.  Mero  started  out  in  grand 
shapo,  but  accumulated  so  many 
strokes  that  he  could  not  keep  track 
of  them,  therefore,  had  to  quit  at 
the  end  of  the  first  nine.  Mero's 
clubs  just  would  not  work. 

Individual  scores  follow: 

W.  Siebert    72 

R.  Smith 75 

H.  Fuller   75 

A.  B.  Camp  78 

A.  C.  Keene 78 

C.  J.  Dilke   79 

E.  E.  Lee   79 

C.  L.  Conlon   80 

F.  C.  Brotherton    81 

T.  Forster   82 

B.  Wilkie  82 

E.  Essner 84 

V.  S.  Showell    85 

L.  M.  Ducommun   85 

R.  Brown  85 

J.  B.   Rogers    86 

VV.  Li  Franz 86 

L.  Shain   86 

M.  F.  Heaney   87 

C.  Foster   87 

F.  Kobely    88 

C.  D.  Allen   88 

A.  N.  Mattes 88 

I.  Reed    89 

C.  Van  Covering   91 

A.  Johnson    91 

J.  H.  Farmer 92 

F.  C.  Hardy 92 

M.  J.  Ratozzi 93 

S.  Saunders 94 

F.  P.  Ritchie 94 

A.  Mason   95 

A.  Brown   95 

J.  M.  Pruner 95 

L.  L.'vin   96 

L.  W.  Manuel    96 

M.  Marchetti 96 

H.   Middleton    96 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Keene    97 

E.  Wraa   100 

E.  Mooney    100 

J.  B.  Powers   .  101 

D.  Todman  ...  102 

E.  R.ismussen  107 


F.  Orr .107 

H.  Bedford    108 

C.  W.  RichardHun 113 

E.  Mero in  trouble 

T.  A.  Taylor  " 

The  American  -  Hawaiian  Iwys 
hold  a  tournament  in  April  and  Oc- 
tober of  each  year  and  these  event* 
grow  ;n  popularity. 

The  staff  is  now  looking  forward 
to  the  one  coming  in  October. 


Obituary 

The  many  friends  of  Captain  Ed- 
elbert  L.  Smith,  master  of  the  mo- 
torshiij  Californian  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian fleet,  learned  of  his 
death  with  profound  sorrow.  Cap- 
tain Smith  died  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, April  11,  from  natural  causes 
in  his  sleep. 

Captain  Smith  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1876  and  started  his  sea- 
farinj;  at  the  age  of  16  with  the 
Nova  Scotia  fishing  fleet.  He  had 
an  unblemished  record  of  thirty- 
six  years  in  the  American  merchant 
marine,  twenty-five  of  them  with 
the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company.  Both  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  old-time  ship- 
masteis,  his  father  for  several 
years  liaving  rigged  all  the  sailing 
vessel.)  built  by  Donald  McKay. 

In  October,  1931,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Captain  William  Lyons, 
Captain  Smith  was  transferred 
from  the  Minnesotan  to  the  motor- 
ship  Californian,  flagship  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  fleet,  and  was 
in  command  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 


James  Flood,  who  for  many  years 
was  prominent  in  trading  and  ship- 
ping circles  in  San  Francisco,  died 
last  month  at  the  age  of  67.  He  was 
a  native  of  San  Francisco  and,  to- 
gether' with  his  twin  brother. 
George,  built  up  the  trading  and 
shipping  business  which  bears 
their  names. 


Max  Holzapfel,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Holzapfei's.  Limited,  died 
in  London.  March  26.  He  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1861,  and  in  1877 
went  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Eng- 
land, to  join  his  elder  brother  Al- 
bert who  was  established  in  that 
city  a>-  an  agent  for  ships  bottom 
compositions.  Later,  with  the  help 
of  A.  C.  Holzapfel  and  with  his 
brothers  Leopold  and  William,  he 
started  the  first  of  M.  Holzapfel  & 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  International 
Compositi<ins. 
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The  AIM 

of  Cveri|  Port  Engineer 


Operating  Cost  Reduction 


Bearings... 

One  of  the  most  important  items  in  ship  propul- 
sion. Perfect  bearings  mean  speed,  safety  and  econ- 
omy when  CORRECTLY  METALLED.  These 
conditions  are  met  by  use  of 


'd 


* 


PARSONS' 


WHITE 
BRASS 


SA 


C.  V.  LANE, 
Pacific  Coast  Represen- 
tative, 1006  Balfour 
building,  San  Francisco, 
will  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish additional  informa- 
tion in  connection  with 
this  metal,  which  is 
available   from  stocks 

carried  in  San 
Francisco. 


This  metal  has  proven  its  exceptional  qualities  in 
vessels  operated  by  Matson,  Panama  Mail,  American- 
Hawaiian,  United  Fruit,  and  other  companies. 

It  Will  Pag... 

Port  Engineers  and  Ship  Operators  to  investigate 
this  material  before  deciding  on  their  remetalling 
program. 


CRAMP  BRASS  &  IRON 
FOUNDRIES  CO. 


NEW  YORK 
M.  L.  Goodman,  EXstrict  Repn 
120  Broadway 


DETROIT 
Mattsson,   District   Representative 
15  E.  Kirby  Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Pelton  Water  Wheel  Company 

C.  V.   Lane,    Representative 

Balfour  Building 


May 
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Promoting  Accident  Prevention 

ON  the  sound  and  praist-worthy  theory  that  every 
industrial  concern  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
orKanized  accident  prevention,  the  National  Safe- 
ty Council  has  just  announced  a  practical  plan  for 
spreadinK  the  K<>spel  of  Industrial  Safety  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Every  company, 
larKe  or  small,  regardless  of  whether  it  holds  memljer- 
ship  in  the  Council,  can  have  that  organization's  help  in 
establishing  a  definite  working  plan  for  a  continuous 
campaign  of  accident  prevention. 

The  safety  work  of  several  thousand  industrial  mem- 
bers in  all  industries  has  recently  been  analyzed  and 
their  most  effective  technique  will  be  made  available 
to  any  plant  desiring  a  specific  course  of  safety  proce- 
dure without  cost.  The  sole  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  will  be  to  provide  a  few  essential  facts  from 
which  Council  engineers  can  draw  up  a  practical  work- 
ing plan  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  company 
and  applied  to  the  specific  operating  problems. 

Also  as  a  result  of  this  survey  a  new  service  is  of- 
fered by  the  Council  to  old  and  prospective  new  mem- 
bers. It  is  known  as  the  "Complete  Industrial"  service 
and  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies — adequate,  suffi- 
cient, all-inclusive.  It  represent  a  high  standard  in  safe- 
ty technique  and  reaches  not  only  management,  key 
safety  men  and  foremen,  but  also  everj-  employee. 

Born  of  experience,  it  is  authoritative  which  means  it 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  trying  it  as  of  using  it.  It 
reflects  another  decidedly  progressive  step  in  the  work 
of  the  Council  for  it  is  a  definite,  tested  method  of  re- 
ducing accidents. 

A  description  of  the  new  service  may  be  pretty  well 
summarized  in  one  word,  "personalized."  In  the  past, 
warfare  on  accidents  has  been  directed  mainly  by  fore- 
men and  safety  engineers.  The  new  plan  takes  cogniz- 
ance of  the  fact  that  it  is  really  everybody's  business. 

For  example,  inter-department  or  inter-group  safety 
contests  have  played  an  important  part  among  com- 
panies conducting  the  most  successful  safety  programs. 
Through  this  new  service  the  Council  provides  its  new 
Industrial  Safety  Trophy,  an  attractive  heavy  bronze 
plaque  7'1>  x  11' j  inches,  to  be  awarded  the  department 
or  group  winning  the  year-round  safety  contest  within 
the  company.  The  trophies  are  provided  for  display 
throughout  the  year  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
test are  inscribed  and  presented  with  proper  ceremony 
to  the  winning  group.  In  this  way  every  employee  has 
a  definite,  intimate  part  to  play.  A  new  trophy  is  pro- 
vided annually. 

A  paramount  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  its  reaching 
the  individual  workman.  That  popular  little  magazine. 
The  Safe  Worker,  is  sent  out  monthly  to  every  em- 
ployee in  the  company.  Pay-envelope  messages  also  are 
provided  to  be  given  on  pay  day  to  every  worker  as  an 
added  reminder  for  safety.  In  many  other  ways  manage- 
ment reaches  the  man  on  the  job,  who,  after  all,  must 
be  won  over  to  accident  prevention  if  the  program  is  to 
be  successful. 

The  National  Safety  Council  will  gladly  furnish  full 
information  on  the  new  complete  membership,  and  also 
stands  ready  to  help  any  reader  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view in  laying  out  a  practical  working  plan  for  handling 
accident  problems,  without  any  membership  obligation 
whatsoever. 


Lighting 
BLACK     GOLD 
down    the    Erie 


From  Kurfnlo  in  Albany 
— over  'HO  niilr*  of  Oanal — 
through  .1 1  liirkx  —  ii  fli-rl 
of  SliiMiliird  Oil  ltiir(c<'>  |>lii-4 
bu^il.1  xith  |>rfriou«  <-urKo<-s 
of  oil.  Throiighnul  the  na>i- 
Kablf  ^<■ason,  ihcM-  lHtul!<  are 
tnotinfe  du>  aii<i  nifchi — <!<■- 
pcnclinfi  iiftrr  iliirk  on  nafv. 
and  Mire  !i|chlN  from  riirrrnt 
Ki-nrriilcH  by  Kohler  Electric 
rianlo. 

Th«>  "Boxlon  Sorony"  — 
xhown  in  ihr  |iirtur<-  —  i« 
ono  of  ihi-  flft'l.  It  and  iu 
^ir•l^^-»hi|»^  hiix-  Kolilrr  EIit- 
Irir  I'liinl*  in«lall<-d  for  rcK"- 
lar  lichlini;  —  on  di-rk  anil 
in  th«-  iniiirl«T« — iM-raiiM-  lh«->  (jiM-  «l<-iul>  IikIiI  -afib. 
and  flo  Ml  Milhoiil  Ma«lr  of  >|>uri'.  I  ><'  of  KohU'r 
l*lanl«  liy  iha-  Standard  Oil  ('.ompuiiy.  m-oeni/rd  w 
an  i-Hirifnt  and  rurt-fiil  buyer  of  i-i|ui|inicnt,  i>  un 
out-landinK  teMimonial  lo  the  reliabilily  of  throe 
iinit>. 

V  lielhfr  for  K<-n<-ral  or  rm«T|{fnr>  liichlinK.  for 
radio  M-ndin|c  and  rrc-i-i\in|;.  for  opt-rulinK  ^unip 
|>iinip>  and  other  apparatus,  there  i«  a  neeti  for  Kohler 
Klertririty  aboard  eter*  ^hip.  Kohler  I'lanio  hn\c 
been  tried  and  pro\en  on  (coternnient  >hip«  u>  well 
a%  <in  roniniereial  fleet>.  l^-arn  ni«>r«-  alM>ul  lhe«e 
unit"  and  thi-  etlirienl  »er>ire  rendered  b\  them.  .Send 
eoup<in    for   complete   de-rription    of    marine    modeli. 

Kohler  <:<>.  fouro/ed  187.3.  Kohler.  Wi..  —  Ship- 
piiiK  I'i'inl.  Shelio>Kan.  U  i..  —  Hranchft  in  principal 
citie:     Manufurlurer-   of    Kohler   i'lumbing  Fi»turei«. 

KOHLER  or  KOHLER 

ELECTR IC      PLANTS 

Koill.KK   Co..   Kohler.   \(  i>eon-.in 

nnillrnirn.     Ptra.f   .rixl   ralainc   dr.rrlbinc    K-iiUr   Klrrlrl)-    Plant. 


nims-M 

ri.. 

l„  1.   .hirk  Iml^r,.,^ 
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ELECTRIC  SHIPS  NOW 


GENERAL 


JUHE,  1932 
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Down   on   the   Roll    Call    of    famous    new- 
ships    equipped    with    Columbian    Tafte- 
Mnrketl  Rope,   the  names  of  the  three  latest 
United    Fruit    Company's    liners    are    written. 

These  three  vessels  of  the  Great  White  Fleet 
are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  devices 
available.  When  selecting  the  rope,  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  world's  most  modern  rope  be 
used.    Therefore  Cokunbian  was  chosen. 

To  operators  who  want  to  obtain  the  most  ser- 
vice per  dollar  from  their  manila  lines,  we  mi- 
hesitatingly  suggest  Columbian  Tape-Marked. 
Columbian  is  the  present  day  answer  to  eco- 
nomical equipment  for  it  means  fewer  re- 
placements. 

Buy    the    modern    line    that    is    guaranteed. 
Buy  the  line  that  is  so  scientifically  con- 
structed  and  waterproofed   that   it  is  the 
most    flexible    rope   on    the   market,    iid 
matter   how   wet   it   becomes.      Bu\ 
Columbian   Tafie-Marked  Rope.    ^^ 


COLUMBIAN 

EQUIPPED 


4I1 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE   COMPANY 

342-90  Genesee  Street 
Auburn,  "The  Cordage  City"  N.  Y. 


Ch.c.go 


COLUMBIAN 


TAPE  MARKED 


Now  Orkan.s 

ROPE 
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BUY  OR  GIVE 


...  IF  those  oF  US  wKo  have  jobs  or  funds 
continue  to  limit  our  spending  to  the 
bare  necessities  oF  liFe... which  re- 
quire only  a  small  portion  oF  our 
people  to  produce... we  must  con- 
tinue to  Feed  the  remainder. ..to  have 
Famine  in  the  midst  oF  plenty. 

SPENDING. ..to  a  reasonable  limit  oF 
available  corporate  Funds  or  assured 
individual  income  For  other  than  ac- 
tual  necessities. ..will  put  unemployed 
back  to  work. 

GIVE  BY  PROVIDING  EMPLOY- 

MENT  and  get  extra  value  For  your 
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tonnage  now^  at  lowest  cost  For 
Diesels  and  shipyard  work. 
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Robert  Dollar 


I: 


N    1858   there   arrived    at   Ottawa. 

Canada,  from  Falkirk,  Scotland,  a 
14  year  old  boy  whose  equipment  for  life  in  the  new 
country  consisted  of  good  health,  a  keen,  clear  brain, 
an  abiding  faith  in  God  and  in  his  fellowmen,  a  copy  of 
the  English  bible  (King  James  version),  and  a  common 
school  arithmetic.  Carrying  this  equipment  along,  the 
boy  found  a  job  in  a  lumber  camp  in  the  Canadian 
woods  at  ten  dollars  per  month. 

In  his  Bible,  this  boy  found  a  promise  and  a  proverb 
which  he  determined  would  be  his  keys  to  success.  The 
promise:  "This  book  of  the  law — thou  shalt  meditate 
therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do 
according  to  all  that  is  written  therein,  for  then  shalt 
thou  make  thy  way  pro.sperous  and  then  thou  shalt 
have  good  success."  The  Proverb:  "Seest  thou  a  man 
who  is  diligent  in  his  business,  he  shall  stand  before 
kings." 

As  boy  and  man,  Robert  Dollar  meditated  much  in 
the  "Book  of  the  Law."  As  a  man  he  achieved  much 
prosperity  and  much  good  success.  Equally  as  chore 
boy  in  a  lumber  camp  or  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
shipping  executives,  Robert  Dollar  was  diligent  in  busi- 
ness and  as  a  man  he  came  to  stand  before  kings. 


Thrift,  righteousness,  friendliness  were  the  qualifi- 
cations upon  which  he  built  up  the  great  shipping  and 
lumber  interests  that  have  made  his  name  famous  in 
all  the  world  ports.  His  shrewd  leadership  was  given 
without  stint  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  as  well  as  to  the  business  of  his  own 
fleets. 

Robert  Dollar  was  not  only  a  great  leader  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  he  was  also  a  great  world  philanthropist. 
His  business  leadership  may  soon  be  forgotten,  as  the 
busy  world  is  apt  to  forget,  but  his  kindness  to  children 
will  long  be  remembered  on  at  least  three  continents. 
The  children  of  the  Presbyterian  orphanage  at  San  An- 
selmo,  California,  the  Ming  Quong  home  for  Chinese 
girls  in  Oakland,  California;  of  the  playgrounds  and 
parks  in  his  native  city  of  Falkirk,  Scotland;  and  of 
several  homes  and  schools  in  China  will  always  remem- 
ber the  kindly  American  gentleman  who  so  generously 
built  for  their  comfort  and  pleasure.  The  young  men 
of  many  American  and  Chinese  "Christian  Associa- 
tions" will  long  remember  his  beneficence. 

Two  professorships  he  endowed  at  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  at  San  Anselmo,  California,  and 
other  special  gifts  to  educational  institutions  will  also 
keep  his  memory  alive.  Many  friends  and  business  a.s- 
sociates  have  been  helped  over  hard  spots  in  their  lives 
by  the  wise  counsel  or  timely  assistance  of  this  Dean  of 
American  Shipping. 

Eighty-eight  years  of  such  full  and  useful  life  were 
given  to  Robert  Dollar  ere  he  passed  peacefully  away 
at  his  home  in  San  Rafael  during  the  early  morning 
hours  of  Monday,  May  16. 

For  forty  years  Robert  Dollar  has  been  in  the 
shipping  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  for  over 
twenty  years  he  has  been  the  most  virile  leader  in  that 
business.  As  a  leader  he  was  optimistic,  always  prophe- 
sying a  great  and  glorious  future  for  Pacific  Ocean 
Trade.  Even  during  the  present  great  world  depression 
he  has  consistently  upheld  his  faith  in  that  vision.  This 
simple,  unshakeable  faith,  combined  with  his  energy 
and  diligence,  enabled  him  to  be  the  leader  that  he  was 
and  to  achieve  the  success  that  was  his. 

It  is  for  us  who  remain  not  merely  to  mourn  his  pass- 
ing but  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  emulation  of  that 
faith  and  to  work  with  equal  energy  and  diligence  for 
the  fulfillment  of  that  vision.  We  feel  confident  that 
had  Robert  Dollar  been  asked  to  choose  an  obituary  no- 
tice that  would  have  fully  expressed  his  ideas  for  the 
future  conduct  of  American  Shipping  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  he  would  have  selected  that  great  word  from 
his  old  Bible — the  word  spoken  by  Jehovah  to  Israel 
when  their  great  leader  had  passed  on,  "Moses,  my  ser- 
vant, is  dead.  NOW  THEREFORE  ARISE!" 


Lord  Inchcape 
Passes 


\ 


AMES  Lyie  Mackay,  first  Earl  of 
{J  Inchcape  and  the  leading  figure  in 
British  shipping,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  on  his 
yacht  Rover  off  Monte  Carlo,  May  23. 

Born  in  Arbroath,  Scotland,  in  1852,  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  birthplace  of  his  friend  Robert  Dollar,  James 
Mackay  started  earning  his  living  as  an  office  boy  at 
two  shillings  a  week.  At  the  age  of  22  he  went  out  from 
London  to  Bombay,  India,  as  a  clerk,  with  no  influence 
and  no  funds.  In  less  than  twenty  years  he  had  become 
one  of  the  leading  British  business  and  shipping  men 
of  India. 

Lord  Inchcape  built  up  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company  until  it  owned  or  controlled 
shipping  companies  whose  combined  fleets  aggregate 
379  steamers  and  motorships,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage 
of  over  two  and  a  half  millions — the  largest  commercial 
fleet  in  the  world  under  one  management.  Included  in 
the  combination,  and  of  special  interest  to  the  Pacific 
Coasts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  the  Union 
Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand. 

The  great  characteristic  of  James  Mackay  was  integ- 
rity. Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this  was  the 
deal  he  carried  through  with  the  British  Government  in 
the  world-wide  sale  of  the  British  war-built  fleet  of  mer- 
chant ships.  These  ships  were  turned  over  to  him  at  his 
suggestion,  he  acting  as  a  broker  for  the  government 
without  commission  but  charging  the  government  with 
the  actual  expense  of  the  sales.  The  result  was  that  these 
ships  were  sold  on  the  open  world  market  at  a  time  when 
ships  were  scarce.  The  British  Government  actually 
made  a  net  profit  on  its  war-time  construction  of  mer- 
chant shipping. 

James  Mackay — Robert  Dollar — two  poor  Scotch  boys, 
no  schooling,  no  "pull,"  no  capital.  Born  within  fifty 
miles  and  within  ten  years  of  each  other,  each  of  these 
boys  carved  out, on  opposite  hemispheres  and  under  dif- 
ferent flags,  name  and  fame,  riches  and  influence  far 
beyond  that  of  the  great  majority  of  princes  and  kings. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  British  Empire 
have  suffered  great  loss  in  merchant  marine  leadership 
by  the  passing  of  these  two  great  men. 


Oceanic  Steamship 
Company 


THE  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of 
San  Francisco  is  to  operate  the  new 
liners  Mariposa  and  Monterey  in  the  San  Francisco- 
Sydney  service.  This  announcement  from  the  head  of- 
fice of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company  at  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  welcomed  by  all  the  old  timers  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Antipodes.  It  re- 
tains an  identity  which  had  become  a  household  word 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  islands  "down  under,"  and  it  is 
not  only  a  graceful  gesture  but  a  good  stroke  of  busi- 
ness psychology. 

For  forty-five  years  before  its  merger  into  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company,  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company 
had  maintained  a  service  on  this  long  transpacific 
route.  This  firm  has  always  named  its  vessels  after  the 
counties  of  California.  Thus  one  of  its  first  two  ves- 
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sels  was  the  Steamship  Mariposa  and  the  other  Steam- 
ship Alameda.  On  November  21,  1885,  the  Steamship 
Alameda  began  the  service,  sailing  from  San  Francisco 
for  Sydney,  via  Honolulu. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  was  owned  prin- 
cipally by  the  late  John  D.  Spreckles  and  was  managed 
by  that  fine  old  seaman,  Captain  Frederick  S.  Samuels. 

At  first  this  service  was  partly  American,  partly 
British;  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  furnished  two 
ships,  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand  fur- 
nished one.  After  a  year  or  two  this  arrangement  was 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  by  mutual  agreement 
the  entire  service  was  taken  over  by  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company,  who  chartered  another  steamer  to  run  along 
with  the  Alameda  and  Mariposa. 

In  the  Nineties,  the  Oceanic  Line  began  planning  for 
new  and  larger  steamers  to  take  care  of  its  increasing 
trade;  and  in  1900  the  company  contracted  with 
Cramp's  shipyard,  Philadelphia,  to  build  three  fine 
steamers.  These  ships,  the  Sierra,  Sonoma,  and  Ven- 
tura, were  put  on  the  run  and  have  served  this  route 
faithfully  up  to  the  present  time.  Much  goodwill  and 
prestige  have  been  built  up  through  these  forty-five 
years  of  faithful  service,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  name 
and  the  fame  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  is  to 
be  maintained  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  Trade  Routes. 


Naming  the  ^^Great 
White  Fleet" 


N  answer  to  numerous  inquiries 
.concerning  the  derivation  of  the 
names  of  the  five  new  additions  to  the  "Great  White 
Fleet,"  the  United  Fruit  Company  announces  that  it 
has  followed  its  usual  policy  in  naming  most  of  its  new 
liners  after  some  city,  mountain  range,  or  province  of 
note  in  one  of  the  Central  American  or  South  American 
Republics  served  by  the  company's  fleet. 

The  names  of  the  five  new  vessels  and  the  deriva- 
tions of  the  names  follow: 

"Antigua" — named  for  the  ancient  capital  of  Guate- 
mala which  for  more  than  200  years  was  one  of  the 
largest  capitals  in  the  New  World.  As  long  ago  as  1686 
it  had  a  population  in  excess  of  60,000. 

"Chiriqui" — named  for  a  province  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  famous  for  its  wonderfully  diversified  and 
fertile  uplands.  Vast  treasures  of  mineral  wealth  and 
timber  abound  in  this  province. 

"Talamanca" — named  for  a  district  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Panama,  famous  for  its  decorative  pottery. 

"Quirigua" — an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Maya  In- 
dians of  the  Fourth  Century.  Ornate  monuments  and 
temples  still  stand  in  this  forsaken  city  now  surrounded 
by  the  jungle. 

"Veragua" — named  after  the  mountain  range  trav- 
ersing the  Republic  of  Panama.  Fortunes  in  gold  have 
been  taken  from  the  region  through  which  this  range 
passes. 

Particular  interest  is  centered  on  the  new  vessels  of 
the  "Great  White  Fleet,"  not  only  because  they  repre- 
sent the  last  word  in  luxury  for  tropical  cruising,  but 
also  because  they  enable  the  United  Fruit  Company  to 
establish  a  fast  intercoastal  service  between  New  York 
and  California  ports,  with  connections  at  the  Panama 
Canal. 
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Piu'ifif  Trade 
I*r<>»|M'c*ls 

Bv  James  A.  Farrell* 
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()ME  of  our  friends  in  Honolulu 
art'  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
landrd  area  surrounding  this  great  ocean  as  the  "Paci- 
fic Basin."  It  is  a  term  suggestive  of  the  developments 
that  have  been  in  progress  for  the  last  three  or  ("our 
decades  and  that  seem  now  to  be  approaching  the  stage 
where  the  appropriateness  of  that  designation  of  this 
area  will  receive  world  wide  recognition. 

This  great  ocean  washes  the  shoies  of  four  of  th.'  six 
continents  and  furnishes  their  great  trade  routes  to 
something  like  half  the  population  of  the  world.  Hawaii 
is  its  strategic  and  commercial  center,  the  cross-roads 
of  those  trade  routes. 

Westward  lies  the  Orient  with  its  teeming  millions  of 
hard  working,  thrifty  people,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  enduring  a  standard  of  life  materially  Ixlow 
that  of  some  of  their  neighbors.  One  of  the  great  pur- 
poses of  this  meeting  was  to  study  ways  and  means  by 
which  that  standard  might  be  elevated  in  some  degree. 
South  and  southwest  lie  Australia  and  the  myriad 
islands  of  Polynesia  and  Oceania,  with  all  their  varied 
forms  of  nordic  and  tropic  civilization. 

Eastward  the  three  Americas,  North,  Central,  and 
South,  stretch  across  thousands  of  miles  of  latitude 
and  embrace  markets  that  respond  to  every  form  of  hu- 
man need. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  the  Pacific  Basin.  Ac- 
ross this  basin  there  flow  today  vast  currents  of  inter- 
national trade. 

This  convention  is  here  to  consider  methods  and 
means  for  expanding  and  improving  the  exchange  of 
our  various  products  among  our  own  peoples.  That  is 
the  immediate  and  sufficient  purpose.  But  back  of  that 
and  underlying  it  is  the  basic  motive  of  bettering  con- 
ditions of  life  for  the  men  and  women  who  dwell  in  this 
great  area.  We  stand  for  better  living  conditions  for  all 
peoples,  everj'where.  That  is  our  fundamental  impulse. 
Much  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to  achieve  fulfill- 
ment of  that  motive.  In  1913  the  international  com- 
merce of  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Basin  aggregated 
six  billion  dollars  and  constituted  14  per  cent,  of  the 
total  of  world  trade.  By  1929,  when  the  total  of  world 
commerce  had  grown  from  41  to  67  billion  dollars,  the 
share  of  it  held  by  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Basin 
had  expanded  from  6  to  14  billions. 

Abnormal  economic  conditions  of  the  last  two  years 
have  caused  a  serious  decrease  in  general  world  trade, 
but  it  is  significant  that  trade  across  the  Pacific  shows 
«  greater  resistance  to  depressing  influences  than  that 
of  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
United  States  trade  in  this  area. 

Thus  the  volume  of  our  exports  to  all  markets  was 
only  20  per  cent,  less  in  1931  than  in  1930,  and  the 
volume  to  Asiatic  markets  was  only  5  per  cent,  le.ss  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  To  India.  China,  and  Japan  our 
exports  in  1931  actuallv  increased  in  volume  by  6  per 
cent,  over  those  of  1930.  This  tendency  is  even  more 
clearly  shown  by  the  trade  figures  for  the  last  six 
months  of  1931  compared  with  the  last  six  months  of 


'Extracts  from  an  addrcM  at  the  Nineteenth  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention, Honolulu,  May  6,  19J2. 


the  previous  year.  Our  exports  to  China  increased  be- 
tween the  two  six-months  periods  from  52  million  dol- 
lars to  69  million  dollars,  while  those  to  Japan  increased 
from  68  million  dollars  to  77  million  dollars.  This  was 
in  a  period  when  the  average  recession  in  our  exports 
to  the  world  in  general  was  about  35  per  cent.  The 
principal  factors  contributing  to  this  gain  were  raw 
products.  Last  year,  for  instance,  the  Far  East  bought 
more  than  a  billion  pounds  of  our  cotton,  or  35  per 
cent,  of  our  entire  crop.  This  is  more  than  twice  the 
cotton  purchased  from  us  by  the  Far  East  during  the 
preceding  year  and  is  the  largest  share  of  our  crop 
that  ever  crossed  the  Pacific. 

Our  imports  from  the  Far  East  show  a  rather  more 
severe  recession  than  our  exports.  Our  imports  of  silk, 
for  instance,  although  fairly  constant  in  quantity  de- 
creased more  than  25  per  cent,  in  value  from  Japan 
and  more  than  30  per  cent,  from  China,  and  our  im- 
ports of  hemp  from  the  Philippines  decreased  from 
$8,500,000  in  1930  to  $2,900,000  in  1931,  or  more  than 
60  per  cent.  Similar  reductions  are  noted  in  our  imports 
or  rubber,  jute,  tin,  wood  oil,  and  wool. 

China,  although  suffering  from  civil  turmoil,  still 
shows  important  signs  of  development  as  the  standard 
of  living  irresistibly  rises  in  those  parts  of  the  countr>' 
which  enjoy  peace.  During  the  past  two  years  the  in- 
crea.se  of  road-building  in  South  China  has  led  to  large- 
ly increased  purchases  of  gasoline  and  to  a  growing 
importation  of  motor  buses.  There  has  been  a  steady 
growth  in  the  use  of  American  electrical  machinery  for 
house,  office,  and  manufacturing  ecjuipment.  Extension 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  continues,  and  in- 
crease in  construction,  particularly  in  South  China,  has 
led  to  a  fairly  constant  demand  for  American  cement 
and  lumber.  Last  year  China  took  20  per  cent,  more  of 
our  Douglas  fir  exports  than  in  1930.  She  is  now  the 
largest  overseas  user  and  buys  40  per  cent,  of  the 
Douglas  fir  we  sell  abroad. 

Australia  has  reversed  her  negative  trade  balance 
during  the  past  year  and  has  built  up  a  very  substan- 
tial positive  balance.  For  the  twelve  months  ending 
November  1  of  last  year  her  imports  were  only  £47.- 
000.000  compared  with  £107.000.000  for  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  the  preceding  vear.  In  this  same  neriod 
exports  dropped  only  £4.000.000.  from  93  to  89  millions, 
and  now  enjoy  the  unusual  position  in  Australia  of  be- 
ing twice  the  current  amount  of  imports.  Slight  gains 
have  been  made  in  recent  months  in  exports  in  meat, 
butter,  wheat,  and  wine;  but  wool  and  ores  and  con- 
centrates and  most  other  Au.stralian  exports  remain 
stationary  or  continue  to  decline. 

Our  exports  to  India  during  1931  occupied  for  the 
first  time  a  place  second  only  to  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  amounting  to  $52  000.000. 

Trade  in  the  Pacific  basin  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  fifteen  years  between  1913  and  1929.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  that  growth  of  trade  was  not  accomplished 
or  caused  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  population. 
But  it  did  accompany  a  striking  development  of  the 
means  of  transportation  and  communication.  Steam- 
ships have  multiplied  and  the  radio  has  been  added  to 
the  cable.  The  facilities  of  commerce  have  increased  in 
number  and  efficiency,  with  growth  of  commerce  their 
constant  companion.  This  progress  still  goes  on  and 
will  continue.  It  is  a  process  that  is  never  completed. 
The  disturbance  of  balance  between  production  and 
consumption  from  which  the  world  is  now  suffering 
will  be  corrected  and  the  forward  march  will  be  re- 
sumed at  a  probably  accelerated  pace. 
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First  Class 
Dining  Saloon 

on 
Oceanic  Liner 
Monterey 


This  splendid  room  seats 
374  passengers  at  small 
tables.  Captain  Matson's 
first  vessel,  the  Emma 
Claudina,  as  described  on 
the  opposite  page,  could 
easily  be  stowed  away 
complete  in  this  d'ning 
saloon. 


The  Saga  of 

Pacific  Sea  Lanes 

Short  Story  of  the  Maritine  Career  of 

Captain  William  Mats  on  and  of  the 

Development  of  the  Matson  Fleets 


GREAT  ships,  like  K'fat  men,  may  often  be  traced 
to  antecedents  both  humble  and  obscure.  So  it  is 
with    the    proud    new    Matson    Liners    Mariposa. 
Monterey,  and  Lurline,  $8,000,000  units  in  the  expan 
sion  program  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company. 

The  nucleus  from  which  grew  the  present  gigantic 
Matson  fleet  was  a  tiny  sailing  schooner,  Emma  Claud- 
ina.  of  barely  200  tons  burden.  One  fine  day  in  1882 
this  brave  little  craft  sailed  through  the  Golden  Gate 
from  San  Francisco  and  set  her  course  for  Hilo,  Hawaii. 
The  log  of  that  long  and  uncertain  voyage  is  cherish- 
ed today  as  the  first  chapter  of  Matson  Line  history. 
Keeper  of  the  log  and  Master  of  the  Emma  Claudina 
was  a  sturdy  young  Viking  immigrant,  the  late  Cap- 
tain William  Matson. 

Captain  Matson  was  born  in  Lysekil,  Sweden,  in  1849, 
and  went  to  sea  at  the  early  age  of  ten.  He  was  only  18 
when  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  having  come  around 
the  Horn.  At  the  age  of  21  he  had  won  his  master's 
papers  and  took  command  of  a  schooner  plying  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Puget  Sound. 

William  Matson  had  ambition.  He  knew  whut  he 
wanted.  He  foresaw  the  tiade  potentialities  of  Hawaii 
and  he  set  about  with  courage  and  determination  to  ac- 
quire the  means  with  which  to  carry  on  his  venture. 
His  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  won  him  the  support  of 
the  Spreckels  brothers  who  loaned  him  enough  money 
to  buy  an  interest  in  the  Emma  Claudina.  of  which  he 
was  made  the  master.  That  was  in  1882. 

Success  attended  his  efforts.  To  the  Lslands  he  car- 
ried general  merchandise  and  from  the  Islands  he 
brought  raw  sugar,  pineapples,  coffee,  and  hides.  The 
Kmma  Claudina  was  soon  inadequate  for  the  trade  and 


Till'   bri){   I.urlini-.    f'r.t   vessel   built   to  the  i-rder  of   Captain 
William  Matson. 

other  sailing  ships  canv.'  under  his  control — the  Lur- 
line, Harvester,  Falls  of  Clyde.  Roderick  Uhu,  and  oth- 
ers equally  picturesque  ii\  name  and  memory. 

In  1901  Captain  Matson  and  his  associates  organized 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company.  The  next  year  he 
changed  from  sail  to  steam,  jjurchased  his  first  steam- 
er, the  Enterprise,  and  converted  her  to  an  oil  burner. 
Incidentally,  the  Enterprise  was  among  the  first  ships 
on  the  Pacific  to  burn  oil  fuel  and  to  use  radio  com- 
munication. The  Captain  was  then  getting  a  start  in 
his  development  of  California  oil  fields,  during  which 
he  organized  the  Honolulu  Oil  Corporation,  Ltd.,  and 
became  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  state's  oil  in- 
dustry. 

The  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  in  1906  dis- 
mayed the  Viking  skipper  not  at  all.  He  kept  on  as  usu- 
al, although  most  of  his  books  and  accounts  were  burn- 
ed in  the  conflagration.  In  that  year  he  bought  another 
steamer,  the  Hilonian.  In  1908  he  placed  a  contract  for 
the  steamer  Lurline,  first  steamship  built  to  his  order 
and  under  his  specifications.  She  was  named  after  the 
brig  Lurline,  first  sailing  ship  built  to  his  order.  The 
new  $8,000,000  Lurline,  now  building  at  Quincy.  Mas- 
sachussetts,  will  be  the  third  ship  of  that  name  in  the 
Matson  fleet. 

Passenger  business  developed  just  as  rapidly  as 
freight,  and  when  Captain  Matson  built  the  Wilhel- 
mina,  with  her  twelve  bathrooms  and  accommodations 
for    140    passengers,   many   shipping   men    shook   their 


Captain  MaiM>n's  first  stramrr  was  the 
EnterpriM'.  which  he  purchased  in  1902 
and  converted  to  an  oil  burner — one  of 
the  firit  on  the  Pacific.  This  vessel  was 
als)i  "ne  of  the  first  Paiific  Ocean 
ships  to  use  radio  coniniunication. 
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The  first  steamer  built  to  Captain  Mat- 
son's  order  was  the  fine  cargo  and 
passenger  vessel  Lurline.  The  new 
palatial  liner  Lurline,  now  building  ni 
the  Fore  River  Plant  of  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  will  be  thr 
third  of  that  name  in  the  Matson  Fleet. 


heads  and  called  it  a  rash  venture.  They  predicted  he 
would,  soon  go  into  bankruptcy. 

But  William  Matson  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Soon 
came  the  Manoa,  Matsonia,  and  Maui,  the  later  two 
liners  carrying  10,000  tons  of  cargo  each  as  well  as  200 
passengers.  During  the  war,  three  of  these  ships,  the 
Maui,  Matsonia,  and  Wilhelmina,  were  used  to  trans- 
port men  and  supplies  to  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  Europe. 

Worn  out  by  his  many  activities,  William  Matson's 
great  soul  went  out  on  the  ebb  tide  in  October,  1917, 
but  his  life  monument,  the  Matson  Line,  continued  to 
grow  and  prosper. 

Early  in  his  cai'eer  Captain  Matson  had  become  as- 
sociated with  E.  D.  Tenney,  a  prominent  business  man 
of  Hawaii,  who  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company.  For  the  past 
fifty  years  Mr.  Tenney  has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  development  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Matson  Line,  of  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Association,  and  of  Castle  &  Cooke, 
Ltd.,  agents  for  the  Matson  Company  in  Honolulu.  He 
located  in  Hawaii  as  a  youth,  and  by  his  outstanding 
business  acumen,  foresight,  and  integrity  became  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  keenest  business  minds  in  the 
Pacific  area.  He  worked  with  Captain  Matson  in  intro- 
ducing the  use  of  fuel  oil  to  Hawaiian  sugar  planta- 
tions to  take  the  place  of  coal,  and  he  saw  eye  to  eye 
with  the  Captain  when  it  came  to  improving  Matson 
Line  service  and  building  new  and  better  vessels. 

W.  P.  Roth,  president  of  the  Matson  Line,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Tenney  in  that  position,  also  enjoyed  long 
association  with  Captain  Matson  both  in  the  steamship 


company  and  in  the  oil  industry.  Mr.  Roth  is  an  execu- 
tive of  outstanding  ability  and  foresight.  Since  the 
death  of  Captain  Matson  he  has  worked  unremittingly 
and  most  successfully  toward  building  up  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  and  continuing  the  progressive 
policies  and  ideals  of  its  founder. 

A.  C.  Diericx,  senior  vice-president  of  the  Matson 
Line,  was  a  naval  architect  of  note  before  becoming 
associated  with  Captain  Matson  in  his  shipping  and  oil 
interests.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Honolulu  Oil  Cor- 
poration, which  grew  from  the  early-day  oil  companies 
founded  by  Captain  Matson  in  California.  Mr.  Diericx 
designed  both  the  Matsonia  and  the  Maui,  incorporat- 
ing into  both  ships  many  features,  particularly  their 
great  reserve  fuel  oil  capacity,  which  made  them  in- 
valuable to  Uncle  Sam  during  the  World  War  when  they 
were  used  in  transport  service.  Mr.  Diericx'  latest 
triumphs  are  the  Mariposa,  Monterey,  and  Lurline  the 
design  and  construction  of  which  he  supervised. 

Continuing  the  development  of  the  Matson  organi- 
zation after  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  company  in 
1920  built  two  giant  freighters,  the  Manulani  and  Man- 
ukai,  of  14,000  tons  each.  More  freighters  were  pur- 
chased. 

In  1923  the  Matson  Building,  a  sightly  sea-scoped  16- 
story  structure  on  lower  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
was  erected.  It  is  headquarters  for  most  of  the  Hawaii- 
an interests  in  San  Francisco. 

Branching  out  further  into  the  Pacific,  the  Company 
in  1926  purchased  the  Oceanic  Line,  owned  by  the 
Spreckels  interests,  which  had  "staked"  Captain  Mat- 
son  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  back  in  1882.  This 
branch  of  the  organization  is  to  be  operated  under  the 


Steamship  Wilhelmina,  shown  here  in 
her  war  paint,  was  Captain  Matson's 
first  bid  for  de  luxe  passenger  patron- 
age. She  had  twelve  bathrooms  and 
accommodations  for  140  passengers. 
She  served  during  the  war  convoying 
freighters  across  the  Atlantic. 
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I    name  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  thereby  pi.  - 

'    servinjf  a  prestige  that  has  been  built  up  throujfhnut 

I    Australia  and  the  South  Seas  for  the  past  forty  yt;ir- 

The  steamers  taken  over  were  the  Sierra,  Sonoma,  ;iihl 

Ventura.   They   serve    Hawaii,    American   Samoa,    Fiii. 

Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  This  route  is  now  btin^' 

I   taken  over  by  the  new  liners  Mariposa  and  Monterey 

I        Maintaining  the  traditional  role  of  pioneers,  the  Mat- 

gon  Line  in  1927  built  and  placed  in  operation  between 

San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  the  famous  Malolo,  which 

was  the  first  of  the  Am-rican  luxury-type  liners  built 

for  the  Pacific  trade.  The  Company  was  again  thou^'ht 

to  be  rash,  even  as  when  Captain   Matson  announeed 

plans  for  the  old  Wilhelmina  with  her  12  bathnxmis. 

But  the  Malolo  began  to  operate  with  capacity  lists  and 

many  would-be  passengers  had  to  be  turned  away.  The 

Malolo,  582  feet  long  and  the  last  word   in   luxuriou.s 

appointment,  became  known  as  the  "Speed  Queen  of  the 

Pacific,"  making  the  crossing  from  San   Francisco  to 

Honolulu  in  four  days. 

The  success  of  the  Malolo  was  the  primary  factor  in 
deciding  the  Matson  Line  management  to  order  the 
construction  of  the  three  new  superliners.  Mariposa, 
Monterey,  and  Lurline,  each  at  a  cost  of  $8  000,000.  Of- 
ficials of  the  Company  are  convinced  that,  despite  tern 
porar>'  setbacks  occasioned  by  business  recessions,  the 
Era  of  the  Pacific  is  at  hand  and  that  travel  volume 
will  grow  in  direct  ratio  to  the  class  and  number  of 
ships  available. 

The  Malolo  demonstrated  that  Hawaii's  appeal  for 
tourists  had  to  be  translated  in  terms  of  transportation. 
It  had  to  be  de  luxe,  convenient  and  speedy.  The  same 
is  known  to  be  true  of  the  South  Seas,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia. 

In  February,  1928,  the  Matson  Line  joined  with  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Oceanic  &  Oriental  Navigation  Company,  a 
line  of  20  modern  freight  steamers.  The  Matson  Line's 
half  of  the  fleet — ten  ships  known  as  the  "Golden 
Boats" — serve  the  South  Seas,  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  American-Hawaiian's  half  serve  the 
Orient  and  Philippines. 

Continuing  the  policy  of  expansion,  the  Matson  Line 
in  October.  1930,  purchased  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 


The  Matson-Lassio   liner   City   ot    l.i»,    Angeles   in    the    lockis  of   the 

Panama  Canal   on  the  occasion  of  a  recent   trip  around 

South    America.. 

Company,  known  as  the  "Lassco  Line"  which  operates 
passenger  and  freight  liners  coastwise  and  between 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  Hawaii.  In  addition  to  merging 
the  fleets  of  the  two  companies  and  coordinating  sched- 
ules, this  move  gave  the  Matson  organization  tne  ad- 
vantage of  access  to  the  port  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the 
greatest  tourist  centers  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Lurline,  the  combined  Mat- 
son  fleet,  including  ships  of  subsidiary  lines,  will  total 
forty  modern  steamers,  with  a  capacity  of  approximate- 
ly 200,000  gross  tons.  Certainly  a  proud  progeny  of  the 
little  200-ton  parent  ship,  Emma  Claudina,  of  a  half 
century  ago!  And  a  high  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
vision  of  her  rugged  skipper.  Captain  William  Matson. 


I  he  cargo  and  paiscnger  liner  Maui  of  ihe    MaiMin   .NjM>;.nn.n   (  om(>.iii\  %  Hxtn 


Trial  Data  of 

Oceanic  Line 
Steamship 
Monterey 


AT  the  same  famous  shipyard  from  which  the 
transpacific  liner  Mariposa  took  her  initial  de- 
parture early  in  January,  delivery  has  just  been 
made  of  a  second  big,  white  express  liner,  carrying  an- 
other familar  Californian  name — that  of  Monterey. 
This  ship  is  the  second  of  a  trio  of  fast  ships  ordered 
by  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of  San  Francisco 
and  built  at  the  Fore  River  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 
The  new  Monterey  sailed  from  New  York  May  12  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  join  her  sister  ship  in  the  long  run 
from  California  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  via 
Hawaii,  Samoa,  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Since  the  Monterey  is  a  sister  ship  of  Mariposa  and 
is  substantially  a  duplicate  of  the  latter,  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  her  is  hardly  necessary,  that  of  the  Mariposa, 
published  in  our  February  issue,  being  applicable  to 
both  ships.  However,  a  brief  summary  of  dimensions 
of  the  Monterey  is  not  out  of  place  here,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Length  overall  GSre-'s" 

Length  on  designed  water  line 628'0" 

Length  B.P.  (to  C.L.  of  rudder  stock)  605'0" 

Beam,  molded    79'0'' 

Depth,  molded,  to  C  deck 52'9" 

Draft,  molded,  to  D.W.L 28'0" 

Displacement,  to  D.W.L 26,141  tons 

Gross  tonnage,  U.S isioi?  tons 

Net  tonnage,  U.  S 10,580  tons 

Passenger  accommodations: 

First  class  472 

Cabin  Class  229 

Total  701 

Crew,  total    359 

Normal  shaft  horsepower 22,000 

Service  speed,  designed 204  knots 

The  keel  of  the  Monterey  was  laid  on  May  17,  1930; 

the  ship  was  launched  on  October  10,  1931,  and  delivery 

was  made  on  April  29,  1932. 


A  clear  day  and  a  glassy  sea  enabled  the  photographer  to  catch  this 

remarkable   picture   showing  a  quartering  view  of  the  Monterey  at 

full  speed. 

The  machinery  of  the  Monterey  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  installed  in  the  Mariposa,  the  main  engines  con- 
sisting of  twin  three-cylinder  geared  turbines  of  Fore 
River  design  and  build,  driving  twin  screws.  Steam  is 
supplied  at  360  pounds  gauge  pressure  at  the  throttle 
and  650  degrees  Fahrenheit  temperature  by  12  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  oil-burning  boilers  of  the  standard  marine 
type. 

Previous  to  delivery,  the  Monterey  was  taken,  on 
April  20,  1932,  to  Rockland,  Maine,  for  a  progressive 
speed  trial  for  standardization  over  the  government's 
mile  course.  These  speed  trials  were  run  on  April  21, 
and  the  excellent  performance  of  the  Mariposa  on  simi- 
lar trials  over  the  same  course,  was  duplicated  to  a  re- 
markably close  degree.  Fifteen  runs  over  the  mile  were 
made  by  the  Monterey  at  speeds  varying  from  14  knots 
to  maximum.  Of  the  three  high  speed  runs,  the  mean 
speed  attained  was  22,26  knots,  at  132.3  revolutions  per 
minute  and  28,825  shaft  horsepower.  The  fastest  run 
was  at  the  rate  of  23.003  knots  at  132.5  revolutions  per 
minute  and  28,900  shaft  horsepower. 

Corresponding  figures  for  the  Mariposa  were:  22.27 
knots  average,  at  132.1  revolutions  per  minute,  and  28,- 
130  shaft  horsepower;  and  for  the  high  run,  22.84  knots 
at  132.5  revolutions  per  minute  and  28,450  shaft  horse- 
power. 

Following  the  speed  trials,  the  Monterey  made  a  12- 
hour  endurance  run  at  a  sea  speed  of  approximately 
21^2  knots.  During  this  run,  the  generator  load  was 
600  kilowatts,  continuous,  with  heating,  ventilating, 
lighting,  refrigerating,  and  galley  equipment  in  use. 
so  far  as  practical,  as  in  normal  service.  The  average 
shaft  horsepower  for  the  twelve  hours  was  23,132  at 
125.5  revolutions  per  minute;  and  during  the  last  five 
hours  of  the  run,  the  fuel  consumption  for  all  purposes, 
corrected  to  19,000  B.T.U.  per  pound,  was  0.625  pound 
per  shaft  horsepower  of  main  turbines. 
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Broadside  view  of  the  Monterey  running  22  !i  knots  on  her  trials  over  the  navy  measured  mile  at  Rockland,  Maine. 


On  the  Mariposa,  similar  figures  were  22,113  shaft 
horsepower  at  124.7  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  gen- 
erator load  of  556  kilowatts  and  fuel  consumption,  on 
exactly  the  same  basis,  of  0.627  pound  per  shaft  horse- 
power. 

The  displacement  of  the  Monterey  on  trials,  taken 
as  the  mean  during  the  standardization  runs  on  the 
measured  mile,  was  23,280  tons;  this  is  about  50  tons 
heavier  than  the  Mariposa  at  a  corresponding  time  on 
her  speed  trials. 

These  two  ships  compare  remarkably  closely  in  trial 
performance;  the  splendid  record  of  the  Mariposa  has 
been  duplicated  by  her  sister  ship  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree. A  careful  analysis  of  the  trial  of  the  Monterey 
verifies  the  results  of  the  trials  of  the  earlier  boat  and 
points  again  to  the  excellence  of  design  of  both  hull 
and  machinery.  It  is  noteworthy  that  both  ships  ex- 
ceeded expectations  of  speed  at  the  maximum  develop- 
ed horsepower,  while  the  normal  designed  shaft  horse- 
power gives  these  vessels  a  speed  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  20' j  knots  originally  contemplated.  Also. 
the  fuel  oil  consumptions  of  both  ships  are  remarkably 
close;  and  the  economy  guarantees  were  more  than  ful- 
filled in  each  case. 


Tariff  Barriers  to 


Pacific  Coast  Exports 

MOST  of  the  drastic  changes  in  foreign  tariffs 
which  have  been  prejudicial  to  Pacific  Coast 
exports  were  made  about  the  same  time  or  since 
the  enactment  of  our  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Bill.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  these  tariffs  are  entirely 
retaliatory,  as  without  doubt  much  of  their  reason  for 
enactment  lies  in  the  necessity  of  the  various  countries 
for  balancing  their  budgets,  protecting  their  currency, 
and  providing  employment  for  their  people. 

It  is  well  known  that  strong  complaints  are  being  re- 
ceived from  our  former  customers  about  this  or  that 
levy  in  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  against  their  products. 
Without  in  any  way  abandoning  our  traditional  policy 
of  protection,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  some  in 
stances,  at  least,  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  passed   be 


yond  that  recognized  boundary  of  equalized  standards 
of  living  into  the  realm  of  prohibition  and  embargo. 
Protective  tariff  is  properly  based  upon  the  argument 
that  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  our  standard  of  living, 
but  to  the  extent  that  our  pre.sent  tariff  law  hab 
brought  about  retaliation  and  thereby  increased  tht 
barriers  which  the  American  producer  must  surmount 
to  reach  his  market,  it  has  reduced  the  return  to  the 
American  producer  and  thereby  lowered  his  standard  of 
living. 

Thus  we  have  a  world  gone  mad  with  "Tariffitis,"  at- 
tempting to  cure  the  ills  of  depression  and  restore  the 
standing  of  currency  and  prosperity  by  raising  higher 
tariff  walls.  An  excellent  example  of  this  lies  in  the 
lumber  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  product 
contributes  two-thirds  of  every  payroll  dollar  in  thj<t 
region  and  has  received  slight  consideration  even  in 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff.  So  we  find  our  lumbermen, 
together  with  representatives  of  other  basic  industries, 
in  Washington,  pleading  for  adequate  protection  in  the 
revenue  bill.  In  the  lumber  industry,  as  in  many  others 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  lies  in  the  export 
business.  This  business  is  particularly  dependent  upoij 
exports  because  different  well  established  markets  take 
different  grades  and  cuttings  from  the  tree  itself,  ai'd 
there  has  thus  been  built  up  a  balanced  trade.  Disrup- 
tion of  any  market  upsets  the  whole.  Their  export  mar- 
kets are  gone  or  fast  disappearing,  and  through  lack  of 
protection  and  a  depreciating  currency  in  Canada  this 
industry  is  even  losing  a  large  part  of  its  domestic  mar- 
ket. The  industr>-  cannot  survive  without  the  protec- 
tion which  our  lumbermen  ask;  but  where  will  the 
vicious  circle  stop? 

This  subject  of  tariff  barriers  cannot  be  met  in  ar.y 
other  way  than  by  free  discussion  among  the  busine.-«s 
men  of  all  the  nations  involved.  The  United  States,  a." 
the  chief  exponent  of  protectionist  policies,  should  take 
the  lead  in  the  summoning  of  this  conference.  The  dele- 
gates from  each  country  should  be  free  of  political  bias 
and  yet  of  sufficient  standing  and  authority  to  have 
their  findings  ultimately  translated  into  the  necessarx 
legislation. 


Extract*  from  the  address  of  Ravninnd  B  Wikoi.  prcudent  The 
\\  ilcox  Hayes  Co.  Portland,  Oregon,  dehvered  at  the  lecond  mc 
Sinn  of  the  Nineteenth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention. 
Monolulu.  Mav  4. 
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ANEW  advance  in  ocean  travel  comfort  has  been 
introduced  to  the  American  merchant  marine  on 
the  new  Matson-Oceanic  Liners  now  entering 
service  between  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands, and  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  These  vessels, 
built  at  the  Fore  River  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  will  have  their  own  air 
conditioning  system  to  provide  manufactured  weather 
for  the  dining  saloon.  In  all  seasons  and  in  all  trades, 
at  the  equator  or  in  the  northern  circle,  atmospheric 
conditions  in  the  dining  saloon  will  be  automatically 
maintained  in  the  comfort  zone  of  approximately  75-80 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  50  per  cent  relative  humidity. 

This  newest  development  in  furthering  the  comfort 
of  steamship  passengers  was  first  adopted  on  the  mot- 
orship  Victoria,  built  in  England  last  year  for  the  Tri- 
este-Alexandria service  of  the  Lloyd  Triestino  Line.  Ap- 
parently it  is  to  become  general  in  American  vessels. 
The  United  States  Lines  was  the  first  American  com- 
pany to  decide  to  employ  air  conditioning  on  its  steam- 
ers. The  two  new  cabin  liners  now  being  constructed 
at  Camden,  of  which  the  steamship  Manhattan  will 
enter  the  transatlantic  trade  this  summer,  will  have 
their  own  weather-making  systems.  Mariposa  and  Mon- 
terey, however,  will  be  the  first  American  air-condi- 
tioned vessels  in  service. 

Sydney  B.  Carpender,  vice-president  of  the  Bruns- 
wick-Kroeschell  Division,  which  installed  the  Carrier 
system  on  these  ships  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Carrier  Engineering  Corporation,  expresses  the  view 
that  steamship  executives  soon  will  make  wide  use  of 
air  conditioning.  "It  is  a  logical  development  in  travel 
comfort,"  he  says,  "and  should  not  materially  increase 
the  cost  of  ship  construction.  The  method  of  air  distri- 
bution is  not  greatly  different  from  the  ventilation 
duct  work  now  employed  on  the  modern  liner." 

The  method  of  air  distribution  in  the  system  of  ven- 
tilation which  had  been  included  in  the  original  de- 
signs of  the  ship,  provided  for  the  entrance  of  the  air 
from  the  clearstory  and  ceiling  of  the  dining  saloon, 
the  exhaust  being  effected  through  grilles  located  near 
the  deck  in  the  side  walls.  This  method  of  air  distribu- 
tion lends  itself  extremely  well  to  air  conditioning  and 


One  of  the  four  Brunswick -Kroeschell   carbon  dioxide  compressors 

in   the   refrigerating   machinery   installation   on  the  liner  Monterey. 

The  motor   is  Westinghouse. 

it  was  necessary,  therefore,  only  to  find  a  convenient 
location  for  the  air  conditioner  and  to  connect  this  with 
the  original  ventilating  system,  making  some  minor  al- 
terations in  the  duct  system. 

One  of  the  alterations  comprises  a  collecting  duct 
running  behind  the  exhaust  openings  to  provide  for  the 
return  and  recirculation  of  the  conditioned  air,  there- 
by decreasing  the  amount  of  refrigeration  required  for 
the  system. 

This  air  conditioning  system  provides  for  all-year 
temperature  and  humidity  control,  and  it  is  planned  to 
use  it  for  heating  and  humidifying  in  colder  weather  as 
well  as  for  cooling  and  dehumidifying  in  hot  weather. 
However,  before  the  air  conditioning  had  been  decided 
upon,  thermotanks  and  blowers  had  already  been  in- 
stalled and  can  be  employed  for  cold  weather  use. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  space  for  the  air  conditioner. 
-This  was  arranged  on  the  deck  below,  somewhat  for- 
ward of  the  dining  saloon,  and  by  careful  engineering 
layout  it  was  found  possible  to  carry  the  supply  and  re- 
turn ducts  through  the  boiler  room  with  branches  ex- 
tending port  and  starboard  through  the  engineer's 
stores  and  refrigerating  rooms,  then  up  through  the 
deck  into  the  crew's  passage  on  either  side  of  the  din- 
ing saloon,  where  they  connect  with  the  original  supply 
system  and  with  the  collecting  duct  extending  along 
the  crew's  passage.  The  ducts  thus  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  boiler  room  were  made  of  steel  plate  insulated 
with  3  inches  of  corkboard,  and  the  whole  was  encased 
in  heavy  canvas. 

The  supply  of  fresh  air  (the  engineers  call  it  "pri- 
mary air")  is  obtained  from  the  boat  deck.  A  duct  car- 
ries this  fresh  air  down  between  the  inner  and  outer 
stack  casing,  and  here  again  the  ducts  exposed  to  ex- 
cessive heat  are  well  insulated  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
heat  gains  and  to  insure  maximum  operating  efficiency. 

The  theory  of  air  conditioning,  briefly,  is  that  the 
air  is  passed  through  a  spray  of  refrigerated  water  by 
which  it  is  cooled.  In  the  cooling  process,  the  air  drops 
part  of  its  moisture,  thus  lowering  its  humidity.  The 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  cooling  chamber  in 
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which  are  a  series  of  cooling  coils  and  atonii/..  rs, 
baffles,  and  other  parts  so  arranged  that  the  air  is 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  atomized  cuul.'d 
water. To  achieve  the  necessary  dehumidifying  re(|iiires 
cooling  the  air  considerably  below  comfortable  ti-rn- 
perature,  so  after  leaving  the  refrigerated  spray  the 
air  is  warmed  up  to  the  proper  temperature  for  com- 
fort before  entering  the  circulating  ducts  by  mixing  it 
with  recirculated  air  from  the  dining  saloon. 

The  equipment  installed  on  the  Matson  liners  com- 
prises a  Silentvane  fan  with  direct  connected  variable 
speed  motor,  dehumidifier.  spray  chamber,  using  direct 
expansion  CO,  cooling  coils,  heater  batteries,  and  auto- 
matic dampers.  The  fan  draws  the  air,  after  it  has  been 
conditioned,  from  the  dehumidifier  through  the  hciiter 
and  dampers  deliver  it  to  the  duct  system.  The  outlets 
of  this  are  concealed  behind  grilles  in  the  clearstory 
and  ceiling.  Special  deflectors  to  insure  horizontal  dif- 
fuaion  are  concealed  behind  these  same  grilles. 

The  water  of  the  spray  in  the  air  conditioner  is  cool- 
ed by  the  ship's  central  refrigerating  plant,  which  also 
was  furnished  by  the  Brunswick-Kroeschell  Company. 
This  central  plant  is  comprised  of  four  units,  which  is 
well  in  excess  of  the  cap-ucity  required  for  ordinary  re- 
frigerating purposes.  Thus  it  was  not  necessary  to  in- 
stall additional  refrigerating  equii)ment  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  air  conditioner.  Thermostats  are  con- 
nected to  the  air  dampers  and  special  valves  on  the 
heater  batteries.  In  this  way  the  humidity  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  are  regulated  closely  to  a  standard  which 
is  maintained  regardless  of  weather  conditions  outside 
and  regardless  of  the  number  of  people  in  the  dining 
room. 

The  dining  saloon  is  116  feet  long  by  69  feet  wide 
and  8  feet  9  inches  high,  with  a  balcony  running  about 
half  the  length  of  the  room.  It  will  seat  475  passengers 
at  one  time.  The  air  conditioning  system  has  a  capacity 
of  16,000  cubic  feet  of  conditioned  air  per  minute,  of 
which  from  4000  to  8000  cubic  feet  is  primary  air,  the 
remainder  coming  from  the  recirculating  ducts.  A 
complete  change  of  air  takes  place  every  four  and  a 
half  minutes. 


One  of  the  tcfrigcrJiing  boxes   ftr   ship   stores  on   the 
steamship  Monterey. 

In  general,  the  air  conditioning  unit  on  these  and 
other  steamships  is  of  the  same  .sort  as  that  used  in 
theatres  and  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  main 
difference  being  in  the  greater  compactness  made  nec- 
essary by  restricted  space  on  shipboard.  The  collecting 
tank  also  must  be  specially  designed  to  prevent  splash- 
ing and  overflow  of  water  as  the  vessel  rolls  or  pitches. 

Refrigeration  Plant 

Each  of  the  four  units  into  which  the  refrigerating 
plant  for  cargo  and  stores  aboard  these  vessels  is  divid- 
ed is  complete  in  itself  and  the  four  are  interconnected 
for  flexibility  in  use.  Each  group  consists  of  a  compres- 
sor, criiHienser,  and  evaporator  or  brine  cooler.  Carbon 
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Refrigeration   control  room  on   the  liner  Monterey.   From   thij  room  the  temperatxire*  of 

each  of  the  refrigerated  compartments  on  the  ship  can   be  checked  and  controlled.     TTie 

Brown  resistance  ihermomolir  shown  at  left  may   be  connctti'd   to  either  of  the  nme  ship 

stores  or  the  six  refrigerated  cargo  spaces. 
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dioxide  is  the  refrigerant  used.  The  refrigerating  ca- 
pacity of  the  compressors  under  standard  rating  of  the 
American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  melting  of  244,000  pounds  of  ice  every  twen- 
ty-four hours.  The  condensers  are  of  the  shell  and  coil 
type,  the  refrigerant  being  contained  in  the  coil  and 
sea  water  being  circulated  through  the  shell.  There  are 
two  condenser  pumps,  each  pump  having  a  capacity  of 
approximately  400  gallons  per  minute. 

The  brine  coolers  are  similar  in  design  to  the  con- 
densers, brine  being  circulated  through  the  shell  and 
the  refrigerant  expanding  through  the  coils  in  the  cool- 
ers. The  brine  is  circulated  by  three  pumps  having  a 
total  capacity  of  more  than  24,000  gallons  per  hour,  a 
fourth  pump  being  kept  in  reserve. 

The  brine  circulation  is  divided  into  two  systems,  one 
"high  temperature"  and  the  other  "low  temperature." 
Since  much  of  the  refrifxerating  duty  is  at  relatively 
high  temperatures,  this  division  of  the  system  permits 
operating  one  or  more  of  the  compresors  at  relatively 
high  pressure  and  thereby  increases  capacity  per  horse- 
power input. 

Because  of  the  complete  flexibility  of  the  plant,  any 
one  group  of  apparatus  -.-an  be  used  for  cooling  either 
high  or  low  temperature  brine,  and  the  circulating  sys- 
tem is  so  valved  and  connected  that  any  compartment 
may  be  operated  on  the  high  or  low  temperature  system 
depending  on  the  type  of  cargo  in  that  compartment  on 
the  particular  trip. 

The  cargo  holds  are  cooled  by  the  so-called  indirect 
method.  The  air  is  passed  over  a  series  of  coils  through 
which  the  chilled  brine  circulates  and  is  evenly  distri- 
buted throughout  each  hold  by  means  of  fans  and  care- 
fully arranged  ducts  and  openings.  The  arrangement  of 
the  ducts  brings  about  complete  circulation  of  the  air 
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A  central  refrigerated  cargo  compartment  atranged  for  either  direct 
or  indirect  refrigeration. 

and  insures  a  positive  and  even  cooling  of  the  cargo. 
An  air  circulating  system  is  the  only  type  of  system 
which  insures  a  thorough  chilling  of  the  freshly  loaded 
cargo  in  a  minimum  period  of  time.  The  ship's  stores' 
refrigerators  are  cooled  by  exposed  coils  through  which 
the  low  temperature  brine  is  circulated.  Substantial  in- 
sulation of  both  cargo  compartments  and  ship's  stores' 
refrigerators  insures  minimum  heat  losses  and  an  even 
low  temperature  in  every  compartment  under  the  most 
exacting  tropical  conditions. 

The  cooled  cargo  space  on  each  of  the  new  Matson 
Liners  consists  of  six  separate  compartments  having  a 
total  capacity  of  39,000  cubic  feet  with  cooling  surface 
so  designed  and  arranged  that  temperatures  from  8  to 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit  may  be  maintained  in  each  com- 
partment separately,  according  to  requirements.  The 
stores'  refrigerators  consist  of  the  nine  compartments, 
containing  a  total  of  14,500  cubic  feet  of  storage  space, 
arranged  for  temperatures  varying  from  8  degrees  to 
38  degrees.  The  products  stored  are  divided  into  eight 
groups;  namely,  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  vegetables, 
fish,  ice  cream,  and  ice.  There  are  fifteen  miscellaneous 
service  refrigerators  containing  a  total  space  of  ap- 
proximately 1400  cubic  feet  maintained  at  an  average 
temperature  of  40  to  45  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

A  water-cooling  tank  containing  a  cooling  coil  operat- 
ing by  means  of  chilled  brine  from  the  central  refriger- 
ating system  provides  a  constant  supply  of  ice  water 
for  the  entire  vessel.  An  ice  tank  with  a  capacity  of 
1500  pounds  of  ice  every  24  hours  is  a  part  of  the  re- 
frigerating system. 


Wing  refrigerated  cargo  compartment  fitted  for  indirect  refrigeration 
by  chilled  air. 
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Electricity  on  the  Oceanic  Liners 

Some  Notes  on  the  Design,  Construction,  and  Installation  of  Electric 
Power  Plant  on  the  Steamships  Mariposa  and  Monterey 


A  MODERN  express  passen^'er  and  carKo  liner 
combines  in  itself  the  functions  of  express  trans- 
portation, hotel  accommodation,  and  power  tren- 
eration.  To  produce  an  efficient,  economically  operat- 
ing unit,  these  functions  must  be  balanced.  It  is  now 
quite  generally  acknowledged  that  the  application  of 
individual  electric  drive  to  the  power  operated  auxilia- 
ries is  the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  cleanest  and 
most  convenient  method  of  achieving  a  balanced  power 
drive  aboard  ship.  This  holds  true  whether  the  prime 
mover  of  the  propulsion  plant  be  an  internal  combus- 
tion engine  or  a  steam  engine  and  whether  the  speed 
reduction  (if  any)  be  mechanical  or  electrical. 

Electric  drive  for  ships'  auxiliaries  has  been  in  use 
in  the  United  States  Navy  for  over  thirty  years  and.  to 
a  limited  extent,  in  the  American  merchant  marine  for 
the  same  period.  Its  use  in  the  merchant  marine  fleets 
of  the  world  received  great  impetus  from  the  advent  of 
the  diesel  engine  as  a  marine  prime  mover.  Experience 
with  electrically  driven  auxiliaries  on  motorships  proved 
to  the  merchant  marine  world  that  electric  motor  drive 
had  the  same  advantages  afloat  as  it  had  ashore:  name- 
ly, flexibility,  convenience  of  control,  operating  econ- 
omy, cleanliness,  and  low  maintenance  cost. 

These  advantages  of  the  electric  drive  for  auxiliaries 
become  increasingly  evident  as  the  modern  trends  in 
passenger  accommodations  and  in  ship  e«iuipment  tend 
to  greatly  enlarge  the  demands  for  auxiliary  power.  A 
striking  example  of  this  tendency  is  shown  in  the  ma- 
chinery installation  and  the  electrical  requirements  of 
the  new  Oceanic  liner  Monterey.  This  vessel,  designed 
especially  for  maintaining,  with  her  sister  ship  the 
Mariposa,  a  de  luxe  passenger  service  between  San 
Francisco  and  Sydney  at  a  sea  speed  of  20'j  knots,  has 
electric  drive  for  every  auxiliary  on  the  ship,  with  the 
exception  of  two  main  circulating  pumps,  six  boiler 
feed  pumps,  two  emergency  fuel  oil  service  pumps,  two 


emergency  fire  and  bilge  pumps,  and  two  boiler  test 
pumps  which  are  steam  driven. 

The  propulsion  machinery  of  this  vessel  consists  of 
twin  screws,  each  driven  by  a  single  reduction  geared, 
triple  expansion  turbine,  built  by  the  Fore  River  Plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.  These 
turbines  have  a  normal  aggregate  capacity  for  22,000 
shaft  horsepower  and  on  trials  reached  a  maximum 
output  of  28,900  shaft  horsepower,  giving  the  hull  a 
speed  of  23.009  knots. 

The  total  connected  power  load  for  auxiliaries  and 
cooking  is  2600  kilowatts  and  the  total  connected  light- 
ing load  is  230  kilowatts,  or  a  total  of  approximately 
3800  horsepower  in  electric  energy.  This  is  17  per  cent, 
of  the  normal  shaft  horsepower  in  the  propulsion  plant. 
Experience  in  operation  indicated  that  2000  kilowatts 
normal  generating  capacity  would  be  ample  to  take  care 
of  all  actual  demands;  and  it  was  decided  that  this 
2000  kilowatts  should  take  the  form  of  four  steam  tur- 
bine driven  generating  sets. 

For  similar  service  on  other  ships  of  this  fleet  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company  had  experienced  very 
good  results  with  Westinghouse  equipment,  and  the 
company  therefore  selected  Westinghouse  sets  for  the 
new  ships  of  its  Oceanic  Line.  Each  of  these  units  con- 
sists of  a  500-kilowatt.  240  120-voIt.  direct-connected, 
straight  shunt  wound  Westinghouse  generator  operat- 
ing at  1200  revolutions  per  minute,  and  driven  through 
single  reduction  mechanical  gearing  by  a  Westinghouse 
combination  impulse  and  reaction  type  turbine  operat- 
ing at  6000  revolutions  per  minute  and  taking  steam  at 
350  pounds  pressure  and  550  degrees  Fahrenheit  total 
temperature  at  the  throttle  valve  to  exhaust  into  the 
condenser  at  28':;  inches  vacuum.  Each  set  is  capable 
of  carrying  25  per  cent,  overload. 

These  units  are  designed:  To  occupy  a  comparatively 
small  space;  to  operate  with  very  good  thermal  effi- 


The  dynamo  flat  on  the  new  Oceanic 
liners  nupports  four  500-kilowal(  Wcsl- 
inithouM-  )i<''>i'<'d  turbine  t{enerj(int{ 
sets.  Thc»e  machine  easily  lake  c.irc 
of  (he  total  connected  load  of  approxi- 
m.!tely  2*^00  kilow.itls  in  power  lighl- 
ing  and  cooking. 
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ciency  and  great  reliability;  and  to  have  as  low  weight 
as  practical  consistent  with  the  operating  characteris- 
tics. 

The  turbine  is  of  the  combination  impulse  and  re- 
action type.  The  most  prominent  features  of  this  tur- 
bine are  the  solid  steel  spindle,  the  overhung  pinion, 
the  oil  governor  and  its  application  to  the  lubricating 
system,  and  the  conically  expanding  steam  path  through 
the  reaction  blading.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of 
interesting  detail  features  such  as  the  single  helix  gear, 
combined  thrust  bearing  collar  and  oil  governor  impel- 
ler. 

The  rotor  is  made  from  one  solid  steel  forgingmachin- 
ed  to  the  desired  shape.  That  part  of  the  rotor  carrying 
the  reaction  blading  is  part  cylindrical  and  part  coni- 
cal, to  suit  the  steam  volumes.  Part  of  the  axial  thrust 
produced  by  the  reaction  element  is  balanced  by  the 
dummy  piston,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  thrust  is 
taken  "by  the  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing.  The  thrust  bear- 
ing collar  is  carried  on  a  shaft  extension  at  the  low 
pressure  end  of  the  turbine. 

At  the  high  pressure  end  of  the  turbine  a  shaft  ex- 
tension is  provided  which  carries  the  single  helix  pin- 
ion and  the  overspeed  trip  mechanism.  A  bearing  of 
ample  dimensions  has  been  provided  to  take  care  of 
the  extra  load  resulting  from  the  tooth  pressure.  The 
spindle  glands  are  of  the  combination  labyrinth  and 
water  sealed  type.  The  labyi'inth  seal  is  formed  by  fins 
machined  integral  with  the  gland  cases.  That  portion 
of  the  labyrinth  between  each  runner  and  the  interior 
of  the  turbine  throttles  the  flow  of  steam  along  the 
shaft  and  thereby  decreases  the  actual  pressure  differ- 
ence against  which  the  runner  must  seal.  When  water 
is  supplied  at  the  periphery  of  the  gland  runner  at 
about  five  to  ten  pounds  pressure,  it  is  unable  to  flow 
inwards  because  of  the  pumping  action  in  the  opposite 
direction.  There  is  thus  maintained  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  runner  a  solid  annulus  of  water  at  a  greater  pres- 
sure than  that  against  which  the  gland  must  seal.  If 
necessary  to  keep  the  water  temperature  below  the 
boiling  point,  water  may  be  circulated  through  the 
gland. 

The  turbine  thrust  bearing  is  of  the  Kingsbury  single 
thrust  type  and  is  of  ample  size  for  carrying  part  of  the 
steam  thrust.  A  plain  babbitt  thrust  is  provided  in  con- 
junction with  the  Kingsbury  bearing  to  locate  the  rotor 
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in  an  axial  direction.  The  thrust  bearing  collar  is  made 
very  wide  and  has  holes  drilled  in  it  resembling  a 
simple  pump  impeller.  The  lubricating  oil  enters  at  a 
pressure  of  about  15  pounds  and  is  discharged  at  about 
90  pounds.  Part  of  this  high  pressure  oil  is  led  to  an 
ejector  which  has  its  suction  connected  to  the  gear 
case  reservoir.  The  discharge  from  the  ejector  is  led 
through  a  strainer  and  part  of  this  oil  goes  to  the  bear- 
ings and  gear  teeth  and  drains  back  to  the  reservoir. 
The  remainder  of  the  oil  is  supplied  to  the  oil  impeller 
suction.  The  high  pressure  oil  from  the  impeller  dis- 
charge is  also  used  for  operating  the  throttle  valve  and 
the  steam  chest  valves.  As  this  oiling  system  does  not 
function  when  starting  and  stopping,  an  auxiliary  oil 
pump  is  provided.  This  pump  is  of  the  standard  spur 
gear  type  and  is  directly  driven  by  a  small  steam  tur- 
bine. The  whole  unit  is  extremely  simple  and  was  de- 
signed for  maximum  reliability. 

The  reduction  gear  is  of  the  single  reduction  type, 
the  pinion  and  gear  having  a  single  helix  with  standard 
involute  teeth.  The  pinion  and  gear  are  both  overhung 
on  extensions  of  the  turbine  and  generator  shafts  res- 
pectively. As  a  single  helix  is  employed  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  thrust  bearing  for  carrying  the  resulting  end 
thrust.  In  principle  this  bearing  is  similar  to  the  tur- 
bine thrust  bearing,  a  single  Kingsbury  type  for  ab- 
sorbing the  thrust  and  a  babbitted  face  for  keeping  the 
rotating  parts  in  their  proper  axial  location.  A  single 
seated  throttle  valve  of  the  quick  closing  type  is  used. 
It  is  held  open  by  high  pressure  oil  acting  on  a  piston 
and  is  closed  by  a  heavy  spring.  Any  of  the  following 
actions  will  automatically  close  the  valve:  overspeeding 
of  the  turbine  (causing  the  auto  stop  governor  to  act) ; 
loss  of  bearing  oil  pressure;  excessive  governor  oil 
pressure  caused  by  overspeeding  (operates  if  the  me- 
chanical auto  stop  governor  fails). 

An  electric  switch  is  provided  which  is  operated 
automatically  by  the  piston.  This  switch  is  so  connect- 
ed as  to  trip  the  circuit  breaker  whenever  the  valve  is 
closed,  thereby  preventing  motorizing  and  possible 
overspeeding  in  case  of  a  reverse  current. 

The  oil  impeller  delivers  high  pressure  oil  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  governor  piston,  thus  tending  to  move  the 
piston  upward.  This  force  is  opposed  by  a  spring  which 
tends  to  move  the  piston  dowpward.  As  the  oil  pressure 
from  the  impeller  varies  as  the  square  of  the  turbine 


Installed  well  above  the  water  line,  this 
emergency  generating  set  and  large 
storage  battery  installation  automatic- 
ally take  care  of  certain  necessary  cir- 
cuits in  any  emergency  which  may  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  cause  failure 
in  the  main  generating  plant.  The  en- 
gine of  this  set  is  an  Atlas-Imperial, 
manufactured  in  Oakland,  California. 
The  generator  is  Westinghouse.  The 
batteries  are  Exide. 


Juiif 


A  vi,w  in  Ihe  boiler  room  of  the  Steamship  Monterey  featurinR  the 

use  of  Wesfinghouse  motors  in  driving  blowers  and  luel  oil 

transfer  pumps. 

speed  a  verv  definite  governing  action  is  obtained.  The 
motion  of  the  governor  is  transmitted  through  a  system 
of  links  to  the  two  governor  valves.  These  valves  are 
two-seated  in  order  to  be  balanced  and  to  present  a 
minimum  resistance  to  the  governor.  The  governor 
travel  is  transmitted  through  a  system  of  links  to  the 
valves.  The  primary  valve  opens  first  and  reaches  its 
full  travel  before  the  secondary  valve  starts  to  open. 
The  auto-stop  governor  is  mounted  at  the  end  of  the 
pinion  and  is  of  the  conventional  type  making  use  of 
an  unbalanced  weight  operating  against  a  spring.  When 
the  increased  centrifugal  force  of  the  weight  overcomes 
the  compression  of  the  spring,  the  weight  moves  out 
and  strikes  a  trip  lever  which  in  turn  causes  an  oil  port 
to  be  uncovered,  thus  releasing  the  oil  pressure  under 
the  piston  and  causing  the  throttle  valve  to  close. 

In  addition  to  the  safety  devices  mentioned,  there  is 
also  provided  an  oil  over-pressure  trip  and  a  low  bear- 


ing  oil  pressure  trip.  The  over-pressure  trip  closes  the 
throttle  valve  if.  due  to  overspeeding,  the  impeller  dis- 
charge pressure  should  exceed  a  predetermined  point. 
The  low  oil  pressure  trip  closes  the  throttle  valve  if  the 
bearing  oil  pressure  drops  below  a  predetermined  point. 
Both  of  these  devices  are  very  simple  and  are  somewhat 
similar  in  principle  to  spring-operated  relief  valves. 

There  are  two  3400-s(iuare  foot  Bethlehem  two-pass 
straight  tube  condensers  serving  the  four  turbo-gen- 
erators One  10  inch  horizontal  single  stage  centrifugal 
circulating  pump  is  provided  for  each  condenser.  There 
is  a  twin  two  stage  air  ejector  mounted  on  a  combined 
inter-  and  after-condenser  for  each  condenser.  One 
two-stage  unit  is  sufficiently  large  to  remove  the  air 
from  the  condenser  it  serves  at  maximum  power,  the 
other  being  a  stand-by.  All  air  ejector  inter-  and  after- 
condensers  are  cooled  by  condensate  only.  A  recirculat- 
ing connection  is  provided  from  the  discharge  side  of 
the  air  ejector  condenser  to  the  condenser  unit  it  serves, 
to  provide  sufficient  cooling  water  under  emergency 
conditions. 

The  turbines  of  the  two  inner  generators  are  arrang- 
ed for  emergencv  atmospheric  exhaust.  The  Westing- 
house  generator  "has  a  straight  shunt  winding  without 
series  coils.  The  commutating  field  winding  is  distri- 
buted in  the  main  pole  faces  in  addition  to  surrounding 
the  commutating  field  poles.  Shunt  generators  have  the 
advantage  of  operation  in  parallel  without  the  use  of 
equalizers;  also  the  main  switching  equipment  is  sim- 
plified. Since  these  are  three-wire  units,  the  number  of 
equalTzer  parts  would  have  been  doubled  for  the  split 
series  field  arrangement. Incidentally  these  new  Mat.son 
Liners  are  the  first  in  the  American  merchant  marine 
to  use  large  shunt  wound  generators  for  lighting  and 
power  service.  The  fabricated  rolled  steel  construction 
now  represents  standard  practice  for  this  type  of  elec- 
trical machinery.  Split  frame  and  brush  rigging  facili- 
tate assembly  Jind  disassembly.   Double   brushholders. 
adjacent   to  one  another  on   the   direct-current   brush 
arms  permit  flexibility  of  brush  contact,  thereby  en- 
hancing good  commutation.  A  pair  of  collector  rings 
bring  out  taps  from  the  armature  winding.  Brush  con- 
tact with  these  rings  from  the  alternating-current  bal- 


One  of  the  most  severe  tests  of  the  elec- 
tric motor  on  shipboard  is  in  its  applica- 
don  to  deck  ni.ichincry.  Our  illustration 
shows  the  forward  main  deck  of  the 
steamship  Monterey  featuring  the  four 
cargo  winches  between  the  two  forward 
hatches  and  the  windlass  on  the  forecastle 
deck.  The  winches  are  by  Allan  Cunning. 
ham  of  Seattle:  the  windlass  is  by  Bethle- 
hem; the  motors  by  Wcstinghouse.  These 
winches  are  among  the  f.istest  electrically 
operated  hoists  ever  installed  on  shipboard. 


The  Oceanic  liners  Monterey  and  Mariposa  depend  almost  entirely 

on  electricity  for  cooking.  Here  are  shown  two  views  in  the  galley, 

featuring  the   Westinghouse   electric   range. 

ance  coils  complete  the  circuit  from  which  the  neutral 
connection  for  the  110-volt  lighting  supply  is  taken. 

Switchboard  and  Electric  Circuits 

The  main  switchboard  consists  of  ten  panels  and  is 
about  22  feet  long.  The  power  bus  is  230  volts  and  the 
lighting  bus  230/115  volts  with  a  grounded  neutral.  All 
circuit  breakers  providing  power  to  auxiliaries  have 
the  time-delay  feature,  and  breakers  supplying  the  gal- 
leys have  under-voltage  trips. 

There  are  a  total  of  46  electric  stations  throughout 
the  ship  for  distribution  of  power  and  lighting.  Some 
are  for  power,  some  are  for  lighting,  and  some  are  for 
both.  Power  feeders  for  these  stations  are  run  direct 
from  the  main  switchboard.  Duplicate  3-wire  lighting 
feeders,  for  all  but  machinery  compartments,  are  run 
direct  from  the  forward  and  aft  lighting  distribution 
boards,  one  half  the  load  connected  to  each  feeder.  The 
lighting  for  the  various  machinery  compartments  is 
fed  direct  from  the  main  switchboard  to  individual 
panels  in  each  compartment. 

All  motors  are  designed  for  110  per  cent,  continuous 
rating  in  order  to  operate  satisfactorily  in  the  tropics. 
There  are  235  electric  motors  ranging  in  size  from  Y^ 
horsepower  to  75  horsepower,  with  an  aggregate  out- 
put of  2500  horsepower.  All  of  these  motors  are  West- 
inghouse. 

Wherever  possible,  open-type  control  equipment  has 
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been  used  and  this  has  been  assembled  on  special  pan- 
els to  form  group  control  switchboards  at  the  various 
electric  stations.  All  control  equipment  is  semi-auto- 
matic, with  remote  control  pushbuttons  at  the  motors. 
Indicator  lights  have  been  provided  over  the  gauge 
boards  on  all  vital  auxiliaries  in  the  machinery  spaces 
to  show  the  operation  of  the  auxiliary. 

The  lighting  installation  for  passenger  quarters  was 
worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the  interior  decorators, 
Warren  and  Wetmore,  and  with  Hopeman  Brothers, 
who  had  charge  of  all  interior  woodwork.  All  of  the 
decorative  fixtures  were  manufactured  from  special 
designs  made  by  the  architects  to  suit  the  various  dec- 
orative schemes.  X-ray  reflectors  were  used  for  all  indi- 
rect lighting.  There  are  4250  lighting  fixtures  contain- 
ing a  total  of  6600  lamps,  varying  in  size  from  10  watts 
to  1000  watts. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  decorative  lighting  scheme 
for  the  dance  pavilion.  All  lighting  is  controlled  from 
the  musician's  platform,  and,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
lighting,  there  are  four  spot  lights  with  motor-driven 
revolving  color  lenses  which  illuminate  a  revolving 
crystal,  creating  a  novel  effect  comparable  with  the 
most  modern  night  club. 

Fourteen  100-watt  flood  lights  have  been  provided 
for  illuminating  the  side  of  the  ship  when  launching 
lifeboats.  These  lights,  together  with  all  outside  light- 
ing on  the  top  side  and  such  other  lighting  as  may  in- 
terfere with  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  are  controlled 
from  the  lighting  distribution  panel  in  the  wheel  house. 
190  12-inch  bracket  fans  are  provided  for  public  spaces, 
crew's  quarters,  and  various  offices. 

The  supply  for  the  various  115-volt  interior  commun- 
ication systems  is  from  the  emergency  bus;  for  ship's 
telephone  system  and  miscellaneous  interior  communi- 
cation system,  the  supply  is  from  three  115-ampere-hour 
Exide  storage  batteries.  The  passenger  telephone  sys- 
tem has  its  own  storage  batteries  and  charging  motor 
generator. 

The  emergency  power  and  lighting  plant  consists  of 
a  30-kilowatt,  115-volt,  direct-current  diesel  engine- 
driven  generating  set  with  an  Atlas-Imperial  diesel 
engine  and  a  Westinghouse  generator  and  a  60-cell 
310-ampere-hour  storage  battery.  If  the  main  generat- 
ing plant  fails,  the  emergency  lights  are  automatically 
switched  over  to  the  storage,  battery,  which  has  power 
available  to  supply  the  radio  equipment  and  emergency 
lights  for  a  period  of  about  two  hours,  or  until  the 
emergency  generator  is  on  the  line. 


Measuring  the  Stresses 

in  a  Coiled  Spring 

Heavy  coiled  springs,  like  those  under  railroad  cars, 
often  break,  although  they  have  been  built  according  to 
accepted  design  standards  and  formulas.  Such  failures 
caused  A.  M.  Wahl,  a  Westinghouse  reseai'ch  engineer, 
to  make  some  unusual  tests.  He  found  the  actual  shear- 
ing stress  in  a  spring  was  very  much  greater  than  that 
accepted  by  engineers. 

He  also  found  that  stresses  inside  the  spring  are  often 
two  and-one-half  times  as  great  as  those  on  the  outside, 
where  measurements  had  always  been  taken.  With  these 
new  facts  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  design  and  make 
springs  of  the  proper  cross  section  and  strength  to  elim- 
inate breakage  under  the  required  loads. 


Rubber  to  Steel 

Discussion  of  Some  of  the  Problems  Presented  in  the  Installation  of 
Rubber  Flooring  on  Steel  Decks 

By  Paul  Coste 

Sales  Manager,  Flooring  Dirision,  United  States  Rubber  Company 


RUBBER  flooring  is  highly  desirable  on  shipboard 
and  has  come  into  great  favor  for  passenger  ac- 
commodation spaces,  especially  since  the  compara- 
tively recent  developments  which  have  made  this  pro- 
duct available  in  a  wide  range  of  beautiful  colors  and 
patterns.  In  the  beginning  of  its  application  on  ship- 
board, steel  decks  were  always  prepared  for  the  rubber 
flooring  by  applying  a  thick  coating  of  magnesite,  or 
other  composition,  which  was  trowelled  smooth  and 
formed  a  more  or  less  porous  base  on  which  it  was  a 
comparatively  simple  problem  to  cement  the  rubber 
flooring  using  the  ordinary  adhesive  employed  in 
household  and  industrial  installations  ashore.  This 
magnesite  coating  has  frequently  been  a  problem  with 
the  naval  architect  since  it  presents  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  weight  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  above  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  hull. 

Several  years  ago  a  request  was  received  to  install 
rubber  directly  to  steel  decks  on  some  car  ferries  which 
were  being  built  for  the  railroads  and  which  were  to  be 
used  in  transport  service  on  Lake  Michigan.  After  a 
series  of  laboratory  tests,  it  was  decided  to  try  out  a 
scheme  which  promised  a  successful  adhesion  between 
the  rubber  tiling  and  the  steel  decks.  After  three  years 
an  examination  of  these  car  ferries  indicated  that  the 
adhesive  qualities  of  the  cement  and  the  method  that 
was  used  were  highly  successful  and,  therefore,  when 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company  proposed  to  eliminate 
the  magnesite  on  the  three  ships  built  by  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  Quincy  it  was  believed 
that  a  sufficient  test  had  been  made  to  warrant  under- 
taking this  difficult  task  with  every  promise  of  success. 

Everyone  concerned  was  agreed  that  the  elimination 
of  the  excess  weight  which  was  largely  above  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  the  ship  would  be  of  decided  advan- 
tage by  increasing  cargo  capacity  and  by  eliminating 
expense. 

In  way  of  all  spaces  where  rubber  flooring  was  speci- 
fied the  shipyard  installed  the  steel  deck  plates  with 
flush  joints  and  countersunk  riveting,  so  that  a  flat 
surface  was  turned  over  to  the  contractor  who  was  to 
install  the  rubber  tiling. 

The  chief  problem  of  the  rubber  company  was  to  fin 
a  method  which  would  enable  the  alcohol  in  the  cement 
either  to  escape  or  to  become  absorbed  so  that  the  ad- 
hesive quality  of  the  cement  would  function.  In  other 
words,  they  must  insure  a  thorough  drying  of  this  alco- 
hol base  cement.  After  many  experiments  it  was  found 
that  by  cementing  duck  canvas  to  the  steel  deck  and 
allowing  it  to  dry  thoroughly  the  rubber  could  be  in- 
stalled by  the  use  of  the  alcohol  base  type  cement  di- 
rectly to  the  duck. 

N'avy  specifications  for  adhesiveness  in  the  case  of 


linoleum  deck  coverings  call  for  an  adhesive  test  on  a 
4-inch  circular  sample  cemented  between  two  4-inch  cir- 
cular steel  disks.  A  minimum  pull  of  200  lbs.  is  required 
in  the  specifications  for  the  fracture  of  such  test  speci- 
mens. It  was  found  that  in  the  case  of  rubber  cemented 
to  duck,  which  in  turn  was  cemented  to  the  steel,  that 
an  average  pull  of  about  450  pounds  was  required  to 
effect  a  fracture.  The  alcohol  in  the  test  specimens 
could  easily  escape  through  the  edges  of  the  4-inch 
disk  and  it  was  felt  that  further  tests  should  be  made 
under  actual  operating  conditions  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  duck  would  absorb  the  alcohol  in  the  cement 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  insure  a  good  bond.  Such  teats 
were  made  with  equally  successful  results  and,  there- 
fore, the  work  of  installation  on  the  steamship  Mari- 
posa and  Monterey  was  started  with  every  assurance 
that  the  rubber  tile  could  not  come  loose. 

Warren  &  Wetmore  of  New  York,  responsible  for  the 
interior  decoration  on  the  Matson  liners,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  beautiful  color  effects  which  are  now  pos- 
sible in  rubber  and  their  scheme  of  decoration  on  the 
Mariposa  and  the  Monterey  has  caused  much  favorable 
comment.  The  rubber  floors  have  certainly  played  a 
prominent  part  in  getting  such  harmonious  and  pleas- 
ing effects. 

The  degree  of  success  in  these  super-luxury  liners 
suggests  that  ships  of  the  future  can  dispense  with  any 
unnecessary  fill,  such  as  magnesite,  on  steel  decks;  and 
it  is  freely  predicted  that  rubber  to  steel  will  be  a  pop- 
ular combination  for  deck  coverings  of  the  future. 


Virw  in  the  cabin  class  dining  saloon  on  (hi-  .ii.imsli  |>  .Mariposa, 
featuring  United  States  rubScr  lilc  deck  covcnnn.  On  ihc  »ieanuhip 
Mariposa  and  her  «««t  >hip  Monterey.  thi<  rubber  lil  nn  i>  cemented 
to  a  canvas  duck  which  ha*  been  previoudv  cemented  to  the 
steel  deck. 


The  Principal  Auxiliaries  on  the 
Steamship  Monterey 

Their  Number,  Type,  and  Name  of  Manufacturer 


Item 
Mail)  ciiciilatiiiK 
pumps 

Dynamo  circulat- 
ing pumps 

Combined  main 
condensate  and 
turbine  drain 
pumps 

Uynanio  conden- 
sate pumps 

Main  feed  pump 

Aux.  feed  pump 
Port  feed  pump 


Aux.  port  feed 

pump 
Kmergency  aux. 

teed  pumps 
Fire  and  sanitary 

pumps 

ICniergency  fire 
and  bilge  pumps 
Hand  fire  pumps 
Hilffe  and  ballast 
pumps 

Kmergency  sub- 
mersible bilge 
pump 

l^ubricatlng  oil 
pumps 

Lubricating  oil 
purifier  pump 

JCmergency  fuel  oil 
.service  pumps 

Fuel  oil  transfer 
pumps 

Fuel  oil  service 
pumps 

Prinking  wator 
pumps 

Washing  water 
pumps 

Ice  water  pumps 
Hot  water  pumps 


Priming  pumps 
Holler  test  pumps 


Sump  pumps 


C02  condenser  cir- 
culating pumps 

Cargo  lirlne  pmnps 
Ship's  stores  brine 
pump 
Hand   pumps 
.')On-kilowatt  gen- 
erators 
3i)-kilowatt  gener- 
ator (emergency) 


Air  compressor  for 
above 

Circulating  water 
pimip  for  30  kilo- 
watt generator 

Forced   draft 
blowers 

Smoke  indlcator.s 

Feed  water  healers 

Ijubricating   oil 
coolers 

Evaporators 

Distillers 

Filters 

Fuel  oil  heaters 

Fresh  waterheater 

Air   separator 
Main  air  ejectors 


Type 
A'ortical.  single  stage 

centrifugal    turbine 

drive. 
Horizontal,  single 

stage,   centrifugal. 

motor  drive. 
Vertical,  single  stage, 

<entrlfugal,     motor 

drive. 

Ditto 

Horizontal,  3-stage, 
centrifugal,  turbine 
drive. 

(.Same  as  main  feed 
pump.) 

Horizontal,   single 
stage,  centrifugal, 
turbine  drive. 

(Same  as  port  feed 
pump.) 

Vertical,  steam,  dou- 
ble-acting. 

Horizontal,  2-stage, 
centrifugal,  motor 
drive. 

Vertical,  steam,  dou- 
ble-acting. 

Double-acting. 

Horizontal,  single- 
stage,  centrifugal, 
motor  drive. 

Vertical,    single- 
stage,   centrifugal, 
motor  drive 

Vertical,  screw  type, 
motor  drive 

Horizontal,  rotary, 
motor  drive. 

Vertical,  steam,  dou- 
ble-acting. 

Horizontal,  .screw- 
type,  motor  drive. 

Horizontal,  screw 
type,  motor  drive. 

Horizontal,  single- 
stage,  centrifugal, 
motor  drive. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Horizontal,  single- 
stage  centrifugal, 
motor  drive. 

Hytor 

Vertical,  steam,  dou- 
ble-acting 

Vertical,  single-stage 
centrifugal,   sub- 
merged, motor 
drive 

Horizontal,  single- 
.stage.  centrifugal, 
motor   drive. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Rotarv 

210/120  volts,  geared 
turbine-driven 

120  volts,  dlesel  en- 
gine-driven 


Motor  drive 


Horizontal,  single- 
stage,  centrifugal, 
self-prlmlng 

Vertical,  motor  drive 


Vertical  coil 
Vertical 

Vertical  coil 
Vertical  coll 
Paracoll 
Vertical  coll 
Vertical — cont  rolled 

by   therm,    valve 
Vortex 
Twin  2-stage  with 

Inter-  and  after- 

conden.sers 
Ditto 


Maker 
Pump — Warren 
Turblne- 

Sturtev't 
Warren 


Pump — Warren 
Turbine- 
Sturtev't 


Warren 
Warren 


Warren 


Warren 


Warren 
Warren 


One  of  the  interest- 
ing features  on  the 
Oceanic  liners  is  the 
pipe  tunnel  through 
the  fuel  oil  tank 
between  the  widely 
separated  boiler 
rooms. 


Qulmby 

Northern 

Warren 

Qulmby  ^°- 

2 
Qulmby 

Warren  2 


1 


Warren  2 

Wa  rren  i 

Riim.sey 

Westlnghouse 

4 

Generator — 
Westlnghouse  8 

Kngine — Atlas- 
Imperial  2 

Supplied  with 
30-kilowatt 
generator  1 

Nash 


Wager 

Davis 

Bethlehem 

Davis 

Davi.s 

Davi.s 

Bethlchem-Dahl 

.\lco  products 

Western  Eng'g 
Westlnghouse 


Westlnghouse 


Item 
Air  compressors 


Lubricating   oil 

purifiers 
Gland  leak-off  ex- 
hauster condenser 
Soot    blowers 
Pump  regulators 
Pressure  regulators 
Revolution  counter 

and  tell-tale 
Torsion  meters 
Machine  .shop  tools 
Steering  engine 

Telemotor 
Llquidonieters 

C02  Indicators 
Oil  separators 

Fuel  oil  meters 
Windlass 


Capstans 
Cargo   winches 
Cargo  winches 


Main    switchboard 
Storage  batteries 

Lighting  fixtures 

Lighting  fixtures 

Lighting  fixtures 

Lighting  fixtures 

Sign  Lights 

Bracket  fans 

Portalbe  air 
heater."? 

Pitonieter  log 

Taff-rail  log 

Telegraphs 

Searchlights 

Ship's  telephones 

Passengers'    tele- 
phones 

Electric   clocks 

Pyrometers,  etc. 

Pneumercators 


Type 

A'ertical.  duplex,  2- 
cyl.,  single  acting 
motor  drive 

Super-centrifuge 

Vertical 
Straight   tube 
A'alve-in-head 


Averaging  2-.shaft 


Electro-hydraulic 
4 -cylinder 


Ranarex 

"Short"  alarm  serv- 
ice tank 

Rotating  disc 

Horizontal,    spur- 
geared,   dual  motor 
drive.  2  wildcats.  2 
gypsies 

Self-contained, 
motor  drive 

Single  geared,  high 
-speed,  motor  drive 

Double   reduction, 
heavy  duty,   motor 
drive 


Decorative 
X-ray  reflectors 
General 
China 
Polarite 

1000-AV.    "Wesix" 

Pltometer 

Electric 

Electric  navy  type 


■100-line.  1 -position 
hoard 
.\ll  public  spaces 


Maker 
Worthlngton 


Sharpies 

Sturtevant 

Bethlehem 

Diamond 

Swartwout 

Leslie 

Cummlngs 

Cummings 
J.  T.  Ryerson 
American  Eng. 

Co. 
McLeod  &  Sons 
LlQUidometer 

Corp. 
Permutit  Co. 
C.  V.  Lane 

Buffalo 
Bethlehem 


American  Eng. 

Cunningham 

Cunningham 


Westlnghouse 
Electric  Storage 

Battery  Co. 
Black  &  Boyd 
Curtis 

Lovell-Dressell 
Lenox 
Frink   Co. 
Westlnghouse 
Western  Eng. 

Co. 
Kearfott 
Walker-Trident 
Chas.  Henschel 
Sperr.v 

Chas.  Hen.schel 
Western  Elec. 

Co. 
Landls  &  Gyr. 
Brown  Inst. 
Pneumercator 

Co. 


Welding  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 

IVith  Particular  Reference  to  U.S.S.  New  Orleans* 
By  Captain  J.  O.  Gawne,  U.S.N. 


THE  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  arc  welding  in 
the  construction  of  naval  vessels  has  been  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  developments  in  recent  ship- 

ildinK   practice.   While,    in    new   vessels,    riveting    is 

I  used  for  connections  of  ballistic  plating  and  main 

ngth    members,    welding    has    replaced    riveting    in 

>t  of  the  other  parts  of  the  structure  and  in  practi- 

i..liy  all  fittings. 

Before  the  World  War  fusion  welding  had  only  minor 

;4nd  sporadic  application  to  naval  work.  Acetylene  was 

(1  to  some  extent  in  welding  pipe,  tanks,  and  drums, 

il  spot  welding  equipment  was  installed  as  early  as 
1912  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  and  in  1914  at  the 
New  York  Yard. 

The  World  War  gave  welding  its  first  real  start  on 
naval  work. 

The  Washington  Treaty  of  1922  limiting  naval  arma- 
ments gave  welding  its  next  real  impetus.  This  Treaty 
placed  a  definite  limit  on  the  number  and  size  of  capi- 
tal ships  and  aircraft  carriers,  and  on  the  size  of 
cruisers.  Naval  designers  of  the  principal  countries  at 
once  set  to  work  to  secure  the  maximum  fighting  qua- 
lities on  the  tonnage  allowed.  The  two  best  methods  of 
saving  weight  to  devote  to  fighting  qualities  were  the 
extensive  use  of  arc  welding  and  of  light  alloys. 

The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  had  begun  an 
active  study  of  the  applications  of  arc  welding  in  1917. 
Since  there  were  many  new  vessels  of  all  types  under 
construction  after  the  war,  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  the  application  of  welding  in  minor  structures  and 
fittings  on  battleships,  destroyers,  and,  to  a  greater 
extent,  on  the  light  cruisers  of  the  Omaha  class.  With 
the  signing  of  the  Washington  Treaty  in  1922.  this 
study  assumed  a  new  importance  and  many  investiga- 
tions were  conducted  at  various  navy  yards,  but  prin- 
cipally at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  and  Pensacola,  the  first  two  10,- 
000-ton  cruisers  built  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty,  were  the  first  warships  on  which  weld- 
ing was  applied  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  was  used 
for  some  less  important  structural  members  and  for  a 
large  number  of  fittings.  The  application  of  welding 
was  progressively  extended  on  the  next  six  cruisers  of 
the  Northampton  class  and  the  two  later  vessels  of  the 
Portland  group.  This  paper  refers  to  the  New  Orleans 
class,  which  comprises  the  five  latest  vessels  of  the 
cruiser  type. 

A  comparison  of  the  working  force  employed  on  the 
Pensacola  and,  four  years  later,  on  the  New  Orleans 
Rives  a  clear  idea  of  the  rapid  strides  which  welding 
has  made  in  naval  work  in  that  short  period. 

This  is  the  22nd  month  in  the  36-month  construction 
period  of  the  New  Orleans.  There  are  four  gangs  of 
riveters  at  work  and  28  electric  welders  and  the  force 
is  steadily  being  increased.  In  the  corresponding  month 
on  the  Pensacola,  there  were  14  gangs  of  riveters  and 
8  electric  welders. 


Extract  from  a  paper  presented  at  the  Annual  McetinK.  Anu-tu.ui 
WeldinR  Society.  April  27  to  29,   19J2.  New  York. 


The  term  "welding"  as  used  refers  to  direct-current 
metal  arc  welding  unless  gas  welding  is  specifically 
mentioned.  Gas  welding  is  employed  to  some  extent  in 
shop  work  on  piping  and  sheet  metal  but  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  is  little  used  in  structural  shops  or  on 
the  ways  except  for  aluminum. 

Extent  of  Welding  on  the  New  Orleans 

The  New  Orleans  is  one  of  fifteen  10,000-ton  Treaty 
cruisers  authorized  by  the  Act  of  February  13,  1929. 
Under  the  London  Treaty  of  1930,  but  ten  of  these  ves- 
sels can  be  built,  keels  for  the  last  three  of  the  ten  to 
be  laid  down  one  in  1933,  one  in  1934.  and  one  in  1935. 
There  are,  therefore,  seven  of  this  authorization  under 
construction  at  this  time.  The  New  Orleans  is  a  vessel 
588  feet  long  overall,  61  feet  9  inches  beam,  21  feet  7 
inches  draft,  10,000  tons  standard  displacement,  and 
mounts  a  battery  of  nine  8-inch  guns  in  three  triple 
turrets  and  eight  5-inch  .inti-aircraft  guns.  She  carries 
seaplanes  which  are  launched  from  catapults  and  pick- 
ed up  from  the  water. 

The  extent  to  which  welding  is  used  is  shown  by  the 
following  details. 

1.  Bulkheads. — All  the  medium  steel  transverse  and 
longitudinal  bulkheads  are  entirely  welded.  This  in- 
cludes over  90  per  cent,  of  the  bulkheads  on  the  ship 
and  includes  not  only  the  main  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal structural  bulkheads  but  also  the  bulkheads 
supporting  turret  foundations. 

2.  Decks  and  Platforms. — All  medium  steel  plating 
and  transverse  beams  connected  to  medium  steel  deck 
plating  are  welded.  The  transverse  beams  are  gener- 
ally built  up  of  welded  plates  and  shapes.  In  numerous 
cases,  at  the  boundaries  of  special  treatment  steel  por- 
tions of  decks,  the  medium  steel  deck  plating  is  joined 
to  the  special  treatment  deck  plates  by  welded  lap  or 
butt  strapped  joints.  Longitudinal  beams  are  generally 
rolled  sections  and  riveted,  although  about  30  per  cent, 
of  these  beams  are  welded,  generally  at  the  ends  be- 
yond the  middle  half-length  of  the  ship.  All  local  stif- 
fening of  deck  plating  is  obtained  by  flat  bars  with  edge 
welded  to  the  plating. 

3.  Shell.— The  shell  butts  will  be  welded  for  the  first 
96  feet.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  stem  is 
built  up  and  secured  to  the  shell  by  welding.  In  earlier 
designs  the  stem  was  made  up  of  steel  castings. 

4.  Inner  Bottom. — The  two  upper  outboard  strakes 
of  plating  of  the  inner  bottom  on  each  side  are  welded 
at  the  seams  and  butts,  with  single  strap  butt  joints. 
This  represents  approximately  20  per  cent,  of  the  joints 
of  the  inner  bottom. 

5.  Longitudinals. — The  main  strength  longitudinals 
between  the  shell  and  inner  bottom  are  riveted  for 
about  one  half  of  their  length  amidships,  as  the  shell 
plating  in  this  area  is  riveted  and  it  is  desired  to  have 
these  members  work  together.  Toward  the  ends  of  the 
vessel  the  longitudinals  taper  down  in  depth  to  mem- 
bers known  as  stringers,  which  are  welded.  In  addition 
there  are  welded  stringers  interposed  between  the  ex- 

( Please  turn  to  PaKe   231) 


Welded  Barge  Construction  at  Federal 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company* 

^y  Gordon  G.  Holbrook 

General  Superintendent,  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 


ELECTRIC  welding  in  the  past  ten  years  has  made 
substantial  progress  in  many  fields  of  construc- 
tion. It  was  introduced  into  shipbuilding  in  the 
previous  decade,  but  due  to  the  necessity  for  haste  in 
the  war  program  and  the  lack  of  available  design  data, 
adequate  equipment,  and  trained  operators  some  un- 
favorable results  were  obtained.  For  the  next  few  years 
the  use  of  welding  was  confined  principally  to  correc- 
tive work.  Recently,  a  revival  of  constructive  welding  in 
shipbuilding  has  taken  place,  but  at  a  much  more  con- 
servative rate.  In  large  vessels,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  naval  work,  electric  welding  has  been  used 
principally  in  the  design  of  minor  parts  and  fittings. 
In  the  design  of  small  craft,  however,  several  important 
methods  have  been  employed  to  realize  the  benefits  of 
electric  welded  construction. 


/^  Cnonnr/i  3  Jt  a  i  'r/ofi 

Fig.    1.  Typical   sections. 

One  of  these  designs  is  offered  by  the  Federal  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company  of  Kearny,  New  Jer- 
sey. This  type  is  based  on  the  Holbrook  system  of  elec- 
tric welded  construction  and  is  covered  by  patents  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  basic  principle  of 
this  design  is  the  joining  of  rolled  structural  channels 
with  intermediate  flat  bars,  all  united  with  a  double 
seam  of  electric  welding.  Transverse  framing  members 
run  continuously  over  the  toes  of  the  channels  and  are 
widely  spaced.  This  method  produces  a  structure  of 
great  local  and  longitudinal  stiffness.  The  steel  shapes 
generally  used  are  the  18-inch  x  38.4-lb.  Carnegie  chan- 
nel C  60,  specially  rolled  for  the  purpose,  and  the  12- 
inch  X  20.7-lb.  Carnegie  channel  C  2.  The  intermediate 
flat  bars  are  designed  to  conform  to  the  width  of  the 
flanges  of  the  channels,  and  are  usually  14  inch  in 
thickness.  The  frames  are  of  12-inch  or  15-inch  chan- 

*Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amcr- 
ican  Welding  Society,  held  in  New  York,  April  27  to  29. 
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Fig.  2.  A  section  showing  method  of  machine  welding. 

nel  sections  spaced  about  six  feet  apart.  These  frames 
are  fastened  to  the  welded  toes  of  the  bottom  channels 
by  clips  C  or  brackets  K  welded  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1. 

The  weld  at  "a"  and  "b"  joining  the  channels  and 
flat  bar  in  Fig.  2  may  be  made  either  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine welding.  On  the  first  Federal  barge  these  seams 
on  the  bottom  and  sides  were  welded  by  hand,  but  since 
that  time  the  welding  has  been  performed  by  the  shield- 
ed carbon  arc  process.  The  welding  head,  an  Electronic 
Tornado  manufactured  by  the  Lincoln  Electric  Com- 
pany, is  mounted  on  a  self-propelled  carriage  designed 
and  built  at  the  Federal  plant.  This  machine  is  fully 
automatic  in  its  operation,  and  produces  a  uniform  weld 
of  high  tensile  strength  and  ductility.  The  speed  of 
travel  in  service  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  per  hour. 

In  adapting  the  use  of  the  automatic  welding  head  to 
our  purpose,  many  tests  were  made  to  determine  the 
best  operating  conditions  of  current  values,  arc  gap, 
speed  of  travel,  etc. ;  and  these  factors  are  maintained 
at  the  most  desirable  setting.  Transverse  test  pieces 
through  the  automatic  welded  seams  have  been  made 
and  subjected  to  tensile  and  bend  tests.  In  the  case  of 
the  tensile  tests,  the  specimens  broke  through  the  web 
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Fig.  3.  A  section  showing  arrangement  of  butts. 
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of  the  channel  rather  than  in  the  weld.  Test  strips  have 
been  cut  from  the  weld  as  shown  at  "x"  in  Fig.  2.  These 
strips  bend  through  180  degrees  around  a  ', ^.-inch  dia- 
meter pin  without  evidence  of  failure.  One  advantage  of 
the  shielded  carbon  arc  process  is  that  slag,  scale,  and 
other  impurities  are  floated  to  the  surface  of  the  weld 
in  the  puddling  action. 

The  hand-welding  employed  on  the  Federal  barges  is 
carefully  calculated  and  clearly  shown  on  the  detailed 
plans  both  as  to  size  and  amount.  Direct-current  etjuip- 
ment  of  modern  design  is  used,  and  the  proper  current 
values  are  set  by  a  competent  supervisor.  The  electrodes 
used  are  bare  wire.  The  hand  operators  themselves  are 
tested  by  making  standard  test  pieces  in  the  three  posi- 
tions, flat,  vertical,  and  overhead.  A  first-class  welder 
must  make  three  test  pieces  in  each  position  with  an 
average  tensile  strength  through  the  weld  of  45,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Our  welders  generally  attain 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  pounds  per  square  inch  above 
the  minimum  requirements.  No  welder  is  employed  on 
barge  construction  who  has  not  first  qualified  iii  meet- 
ing the  tests. 


The  general  procedure  in  constructing  the  Federal 
barges  is  as  follows:  The  channels  for  forming  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barge  are  distributed  on  skids,  toe  up.  The 
flat  bars  are  tack  welded  to  one  flange  of  each  channel 
with  care  to  see  that  the  projection  at  the  heel  is  cor- 
rect. This  projection  is  important,  both  to  afford  a 
guide  for  the  welding  machine  when  operating  on  the 
heel  side  and  also  to  produce  a  reinforced  weld  at  this 
point.  Adjoining  channels  are  then  clamped  tightly  to- 
gethei'  by  means  of  a  special  dog,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and 
held  by  tack  welds  over  the  toes.  The  channels  are  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  the  butts  are 
so  distributed  that  there  are  at  least  two  continuous 
channels  between  butts  in  the  same  transverse  line. 
The  butts  in  adjacent  channels  are  not  closer  than  six 
feet,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3.  The  butts  are  strapped  with 
flat  bar  in  the  inside  of  the  channel  as  shown,  and  weld- 
ed above  and  below.  After  the  section  is  completely  as- 
sembled, the  automatic  welding  at  the  toes  is  perform- 
ed by  the  machine  operating  continuously  from  end  to 
end  of  the  section.  The  frames  and  butt  straps  are  then 
fitted.  After  the  section  is  reversed  on  the  skid.<»,  the 
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Fig.  6.  Section  showing  drain  holes. 

heel  seams  are  automatically  welded,  and  the  butts 
welded  by  hand.  The  section  is  then  placed  in  position 
on  the  barge. 

It  has  been  our  practice  to  assemble  the  bottom  of  the 
barges  in  sections  of  half  the  beam  of  the  barge  and  the 
full  expanded  length.  The  sides  are  assembled  in  one 
piece.  When  the  size  of  ihe  barge  is  such  that  the  sec- 
tions so  arranged  are  too  large  to  handle  conveniently, 
the  assembly  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  sections 
along  a  fore  and  aft  line,  as  well  as  transversely,  with  a 
proper  shift  of  butts  in  the  latter  case.  The  joint  be- 
tween sections  on  the  barge  are  performed  either  by 
hand  or  machine  welding  as  the  construction  may  per- 
mit. A  closing  plate  is  often  used  at  the  center  line  as  a 
flat  keel  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  plate  is  hand  welded  in 
position  with  a  double  seam  of  weld  at  each  edge.  In 
order  to  provide  extra  stiffness  to  the  side  to  resist 
damage  or  abrasion,  the  webs  of  cei'tain  of  these  chan- 
nels are  often  increased  in  thickness.  This  method  elim- 
inates the  need  of  any  external  fenders  and  still  pre- 
sents a  smooth  side  on  the  barge.  The  manner  in  which 
the  side  fits  inside  the  outer  flange  of  the  bottom  chan- 
nel is  indicated  in  Fig.  4. 

Where  bulk  liquid  cargoes  are  to  be  carried,  bulk- 
heads are  provided  in  the  barges.  The  fore  and  aft  bulk- 
heads may  be  of  swash  type  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  trans- 
verse bulkheads  are  oiltight  and  formed  of  plates  with 
angle  or  channel  stiffeners  as  indicated.  In  order  to 
provide  efficient  drainage,  such  barges  are  usually  giv- 
en about  a  3-inch  deadrise  on  the  bottom.  Limber  holes 
are  cut  through  the  standing  flanges  of  the  bottom 
channels,  and  reinforced,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  By  this 
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means  easy  stripping  of  the  tanks  is  afforded;  and 
drainage  is  even  more  complete  than  in  the  case  of  a 
bottom  constructed  with  lapped  strakes  of  plating.  In 
cases  where  the  barge  is  not  intended  for  bulk  liquid 
cargo,  it  is  possible  to  assemble  the  deck  channels  in 
place  on  the  barge  and  so  eliminate  the  toe  welding  on 
these  channels.  No  loss  of  strength  results,  and  a  con- 
venient method  of  construction  is  provided.  The  decks 
may  be  either  flat  or  a  sheer  at  the  ends  may  be  given. 
The  rise  at  the  rake  ends  may  be  made  either  with  a 
single  or  double  knuckle;  or  a  rolled  transverse  plate 
may  be  employed  to  give  a  curve  at  this  point.  A  general 
arrangement  of  a  typical  oil  barge  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
Deck  houses,  derrick  posts,  expansion  trunks,  manholes, 
etc.,  are  completely  welded. 

There  have  been  nine  barges  built  at  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  to  this  design,  the 
first  one  having  been  completed  in  the  fall  of  1928.  Two 
of  these  are  in  the  sand  and  gravel  trade,  two  carry  mo- 
lasses in  bulk,  one  is  a  derrick  lighter,  and  four  carry 
gasoline  in  bulk.  Three  of  the  latter  type  are  175  feet  by 
36  feet  by  12  feet  7  inches  in  size  and  10,000  barrels  in 
capacity.  All  the  barges  built  are  reported  to  have  giv- 
en the  utmost  satisfaction  in  service.  The  fact  that  the 
four  gasoline  barges  are  operated  by  the  same  owner, 
the  first  going  into  service  in  the  spring  of  1929  and  the 
last  one  being  delivered  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  is  a 
gratifying  endorsement  of  their  advantages.  The  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Shipping  has  approved  the  design  and 
supervised  the  construction  of  the  gasoline  barges. 
These  barges  are  also  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service.  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  has 
given  general  approval  to  the  system,  and  in  particular 
to  the  design  of  a  20,000-barrel  gasoline  barge.  This  de- 
sign has  also  been  approved  by  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping. 

The  outstanding  advantage  of  the  welded  barge  over 
the  barges  of  conventional  riveted  construction  lies  in 
the  absence  of  rivets  to  become  loosened,  leak,  and 
corrode  away.  The  Federal  design  permits  the  extensive 
use  of  full  automatic  welding  in  the  important  shell  and 
deck  seams.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  from  67  to  80  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  welding  on  a  barge  may  be  done  in 
this  manner,  assuring  uniform  and  precise  workman- 
ship. Observations  taken  on  the  barges  in  service  indi- 
cate that  the  welding  metal  is  notably  less  subject  to 
corrosion  than  the  rolled  metal  in  the  joined  members. 
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This  may  be  due  to  the  floatiiiK  of  the  A\ng  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  puddling  action  of  the  weld,  thus  shieldiiii; 
the  weld  metal  from  attack. 

The  basic  design  of  the  joint  between  the  channel 
members  was  evolved  with  the  particular  object  in  vitw 
of  obtaining  tight  metal  contact.  The  assembly  dogs, 
mentioned  before,  wedge  the  flanges  and  intermediate 
flat  bars  firmly  together  before  welding — which  i.s  a 
condition  of  utmost  importance  in  relieving  the  weld  of 
undue  strains.  All  underwater  joints  are  sealed  with 
two  seams  of  welding,  separated  sufficiently  to  avoid 
interfering  stresses.  The  united  flanges  of  the  channels 
are  very  efficient  in  adding  strength  to  the  shell  and 
decks,  to  resist  local,  as  well  as  longitudinal,  strains. 
The  wide  spaced  frames  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
tran.xver.se  and  longitudinal  diagonal  bracing  designed 
to  resist  racking.  The  smooth  bottom  without  project- 
ing laps  or  butts  affords  easy  towing,  and  the  flush 
deck  is  of  great  advantage  for  shoveling  or  carrying  a 
deck  cargo.  The  use  of  the  flat  bar  filler  is  a  distinct 
advantage  over  other  designs  employing  channel  con- 
struction, in  that  the  thickness  of  the  flat  bar  may  be 
varied  to  suit  the  actual  rolled  depth  of  the  channels. 
This  eliminates  any  matching  up  of  channels  in  the 
original  assembly;  and  in  the  case  of  repair  work,  any 
channel  of  the  same  nominal  size  as  the  original  may  be 
substituted.  In  the  case  of  damage,  repairs  can  be 
readily  effected  at  any  place  where  flame  cutting  and 
electric  welding  facilities  are  available. 

Much  interest  in  this  type  of  barge  has  been  shown 
by  operators  engaged  in  carrying  oil  products  in  bulk, 
and  the  design  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  form  of  construction  is  also  well  suited  for 
dump  scows  or  carfloats,  where  the  service  is  very  se- 
vere and  resistance  to  local  injuries  is  particularly  im- 
portant. 

Steel  is  now  available  at  the  lowest  price  in  many 
years.  Welded  steel  barges  require  no  maintenance  ex- 
cept periodic  painting.  Steel  barges  are  readily  construc- 
ted up  to  any  size  of  advantage  to  operate;  and  with 
the  welded  barge,  bulkheads  may  be  introduced  to  make 
it  actually  unsinkable  if  f^esired.  A  favorable  insurance 
rate  can  be  obtained  on  a  welded  steel  barge.  As  econ- 
omy in  towing  becomes  an  important  factor,  the  larger, 
more  easily  handled  barges  will  become  more  attrac- 
tive. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  Fed- 
eral barge  for  coastwise  and  harbor  service,  we  believe 
that  this  type  is  somewhat  more  economical  to  build 
than  the  riveted  barge  of  conventional  design  as  built 
in  coastwise  shipyards.  The  tendency  in  developing 
welded  designs  is  to  stress  the  saving  in  weight  permit- 
ted by  the  substitution  of  welding  for  riveting;  thereby 
reducing  the  material  costs.  In  the  Federal  design  for 
seaboard  service  conditions,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
lighten  the  scantlings;  in  fact,  the  amount  of  steel 
used  is  slightly  greater  than  in  the  same  barge  of  rivet- 
ed construction.  The  principal  economy  effected  in  this 
design  arises  from  the  use  of  automatic  machine  weld- 
ing with  its  high  rate  of  production  and  uniformly  su- 
perior quality.  On  a  production  basis,  the  Federal  barge 
may  be  built  at  a  price  competitive  with  wooden  con- 
struction. As  the  advantages  of  welding  gain  wider  rec 
ognition  and  the  cost  of  production  improves,  we  feel 
certain  that  welded  designs  will  increasingly  supplant 
riveted  steel  or  wood  construction  in  the  marine  field. 
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tension  of  the  longitudinals,  some  of  them  beginning 
150  feet  from  the  bow  and  stern  to  offer  additional 
stiffness  to  the  shell  plates.  The  breast  hooks,  which 
are  horizontal  brackets  at  the  bow,  are  entirely  welded. 

6.  Transverse  Framing. — In  the  way  of  the  machin- 
ery spaces,  the  floors  d'cp  transverse  frames  between 
inner  bottom  and  shell  plating — are  riveted,  excepting 
the  oil-tight  and  water-tight  floors  which  have  their 
connection  to  the  shell  welded.  Beyond  the  machinery 
space,  the  floors  and  other  transverse  frames  are  riv- 
eted to  special  treatment  steel  shell  plating  and  to  the 
medium  steel  shell  where  the  curvature  of  the  shell 
plates  produces  too  sharp  a  bevel  with  the  transverse 
member  to  permit  good  welding  conditions.  In  all  other 
cases,  floors  and  framing,  especially  at  the  ends,  are 
made  up  of  welded  plates  and  are  welded  to  the  shell 
plating. 

7.  Deck  Erections. — These  structures  are  generally 
welded  throughout  with  the  exception  of  the  special 
treatment  steel  portion. 

8.  Foundation.s. — Main  engine  and  condenser  founda- 
tions are  generally  riveted.  Foundations  for  auxiliaries 
such  as  generators,  pumps,  oil  heaters,  auxiliary'  con- 
densers, etc.,  are  built  up  of  welded  plates  and  shapes. 
Catapult  foundations,  plate  and  stiffeners,  are  welded, 
with  the  exception  of  the  top  and  bottom  angle  bar 
connections.  Gun  foundations  for  the  anti-aircraft  bat- 
ter>'  are  specified  to  be  welded,  this  being  probably  the 
first  instance  in  which  a  gun  foundation  will  be  com- 
pletely welded  on  any  of  our  naval  vessels  and  probab- 
ly on  any  naval  vessel.  Extensive  tests  have  been  made 
at  the  Proving  Grounds  on  welded  gun  foundations 
with  successful  results. 

9.  Fittings. — Fittings  are  generally  designed  for 
welding  as  it  is  on  this  type  of  work  that  the  greatest 
percentage  of  saving  in  weight  of  individual  members 
is  realized.  The  following  are  instances  of  welded  fit- 
tings: Structural  stanchions,  awning  and  life  line  stan- 
chions and  their  sockets,  bitts,  stowages  and  shelving 
— except  aluminum  portions — piping,  hatch  coaming 
and  covers,  door  frames  and  doors,  vertical  ladders, 
minor  foundations  and  supports,  ventilation  cowls  and 
large  structural  vent  ducts,  ammunition  hoist  tubes, 
davits  and  davit  fittings.  Furniture,  clothes  lockers, 
etc.,  manufactured  by  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  of  alumi- 
num are  joined  mainly  by  spot  welding. 

10.  Auxiliaries. — In  the  purchase  of  hull  auxiliary 
machinery,  preference  has  been  given  in  the  award  of 
contracts  to  those  who  guarantee  to  furnish  equipment 
of  least  weight  as  well  hs  lowest  cost.  This  obviously 
has  required  the  manufacturers  of  auxiliaries  to  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  welding  not  only  in  their  sub-bases  and 
framing  for  the  machinery  but  also  in  some  of  their 
working  parts.  Notable  examples  of  the  application  of 
welding  to  auxiliaries  are  the  steering  gear  and  anchor 
windlass.  Practically  all  of  the  sub-bases  and  bearing 
supports  for  this  machinery  are  made  up  by  welding. 

A  very  important  application  of  welding  has  been 
made  in  the  steam  and  water  drums  of  the  boilers  fur- 
nished by  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company.  Some  of 
the  sub-bases  for  auxiliaries,  such  as  the  generators, 
are  to  be  made  of  built-uo  welded  structures  in  lieu  of 
heavy  castings. 
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Wind  Resistance 
of  Ships'  Hulls 


By  David  W.  Dickie 

CONSIDERABLE     interest     has 
been  taken  recently  in  the  loss 
of  power  due  to  wind  resistance 
as  ships  have  acquired  high  super- 
structures    in     combination     with 
high  speed. 

The  table  accompanying  this  art- 
icle has  been  calculated  for  the  con- 
dition of  a  vessel  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  wind.  From  the  factors  given  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  calculate  the 
horizontal  strain  on  the  anchor 
chain  which  in  the  case  where  there 
is  no  tide  represents  the  actual 
wind  I'esistance  of  the  vessel. 

Case  1. 

Suppose  the  vessel  to  be  lying  at 
anchor  in  a  harbor  in  which  there 
is  no  tide.  The  angle  of  the  anchor 
chain  with  the  vertical  can  be  ob- 
tained by  measuring  along  the 
chain  for  a  short  distance  and  then 
measuring  from  this  point  to  a  ver- 
tical line. 

The  other  useful  measurements 
are : 

1.  From  the  water  to  the  hawse- 
pipe  vertically. 

2.  P'rom  the  anchorage  bottom  to 
the  hawsepipe  vertically. 

3.  From  the  point  where  the 
chain  touches  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  the  hawsepipe  along  the 
line  of  the  chain. 

4.  From  the  point  where  the 
chain  touches  the  bottom  to  the 
hawsepipe. 

The  wind  direction  and  velocity 
can  be  measured  by  instruments 
that  have  been  discussed  at  length 
elsewhere. 

Case  2. 

Where  the  vessel  is  lying  at  an- 
chor in  the  tide  a  floating  buoy  hav- 
ing a  deep  fin  can  be  fitted  with  a 
colored  light  and  allowed  to  float 
past  the  vessel  on  each  side  far 
enough  away  so  observations  can 
be  taken  on  the  buoy  by  means  of 
an  alidade  at  each  end  of  the  vessel. 

By  these  observations  the  angle 
of  the  vessel  with  the  tide  and  the 
water  velocities  can  be  measured. 

The  speed  and  power  curve  of  the 
vessel  will  give  the  resistance  of 
the  vessel  due  to  the  tide  and  this 
deducted  from  the  total  resistance 
in  pounds  given  by  the  strain  on 
(Please    turn   to    Page   234) 
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Protedive  Coatings  in  Boilers  and  Turbines 

£8y  Clarence  J.  Hunter 


PROTECTIVE    coatings    for    ex- 
posed surfaces  are  as  old  as  the 

Ark;  Noah  coated  it  with  pitch. 
Iron  exists  in  nature  only  in  its  ox- 
ide state,  and  ultimately  returns  to 
it.  The  original  maintenance  engin- 
eer faced  the  problem  of  retarding 
such  chemical  action  in  atmos- 
phere, and  finally  gave  his  metal, 
at  least  an  economic  permanence, 
by  painting  it. 

This  direct,  well-understood,  sur- 
face-defense-method of  metal  pro- 
tection encountered  a  variety  of 
problems  and  much  opposition 
when  first  considered  for  the  inside 
of  boilers  and  steam  turbines.  At 
that  lime  no  protective  coating  or 
"paint"  would  remain  intact  under 
high  temperature  in  the  presence  of 
moisture,  and,  having  spent  part  of 
their  lives  and  considerable  money 
trying  to  keep  deposited  solids  off 
the  surfaces  of  their  boilers,  engin- 
eers were  not  immediately  recep- 
tive to  the  suggestion  that  some  be 
put  there  deliberately,  with  a  brush. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
wide  use  of  protective  coatings  in 
boiler,  water-wall  and  economizer 
tubes,  and  in  boiler  drums  and 
steam  turbines  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  over  the  full  range  of 
temperatures  and  operating  condi- 
tions tncountered  in  marine  power 
plants.  These  coatings  are  used,  not 
in  place  of  proper  and  scientific 
water  preparation  for  the  produc- 
of  clean  steam  and  the  elimina- 
of  indicated  vital  hazards  to 
>ystem,  but  as  a  directly  placed 

;  lementai,  defensive  covering  to 
••  surfaces  which  are  most  im- 
.int,   and    incidentally,   most   in 

il  of  more  than  one  defense  if 
conditions  do  not  remain  uniform. 


Tfampney  Company  of  America 

Nothing  applied  over  a  thick  coat 
of  rust  or  water  scale,  or  on  a  wet 
surface,  should  be  expected  to  re- 
main. Coating  over  mill-scale  is 
equally  uncertain  in  the  long  run. 
The  coating  selected  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  unite  with  the 
metal'and  form  an  impervious  film. 
Partly  consumed  metal,  either  in 
the  form  of  rust  or  mill  oxide,  is  no 
foundation  on  which  to  build. 

For  a  long  time,  boiler  coatings 
were  applied  almost  entirely  in  old 
units  or  where  the  service  period 
had  been  such  as  to  permit  effec- 
tive removal  of  most  of  the  original 
mill-scale  on  tubes  and  drums. 
Where  a  satisfactory  initial  clean- 
ing was  difficult,  it  was  found  that 
progressively  all  of  the  metal  could 
be  reached  for  coating,  after  which 
maintenance  of  the  film  was  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter.  About 
four  years  ago,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  some  of  the  boiler  manufac- 
turers, a  specification  was  suggest- 
ed for  new  equipment  which  aimed 
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Applying  Ap«'\u>r  to  tubrt  wnh  a 
"power   roater." 


to  eliminate  the  problnpi  of  mill- 
scale,  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
designers  or  purchasers  of  steam 
generating  units  to  provide  for  an 
interior  protective  coating,  applied 
to  clean,  bare  steel  before  start  of 
operation.  That  specification  called 
for  tubes  and  drums  free  of  mill- 
scale,  usually  accomplished  by 
pickling  or  sandblast.  It  was  found 
that  no  special  handling  of  such 
equipment  was  necessary  after 
scale  was  removed.  Boilers  were 
erected  and  boiled  out  with  a  suit- 
able solution  to  remove  oil,  grease, 
etc.,  after  which  any  surface  rust 
could  be  removed  with  a  turbine 
brush  or  possibly  a  dull  cutting 
head.  The  coating  was  then  applied 
to  all  interior  surfaces.  Experience 
has  indicated  the  effectiveness  of 
this  procedure. 

The  practice  generally  followed 
is  to  apply  two  coats  to  any  surface 
not  previously  coated,  taking  care, 
with  old  or  badly  worn  equipment, 
to  clean  out  every  depression  or 
anything  that  resembles  a  pit  mark, 
and  to  see  that  the  coating  is  well 
rubbed  into  the  bottom,  finishing 
with  an  even  film  only.  No  effort 
is  made  to  fill  depressions  or  pits. 
A  thickness  greater  than  3  lOOOths 
of  an  inch,  total  depth  of  film,  is 
unnecessary.  The  attention  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  coating  vane.'* 
with  conditions.  Where  operation  is 
without  water  scale,  one  coat  ap- 
plied once  even.'  three  years  may  be 
sufficient.  In  some  cases  the  film 
has  been  satisfactory  for  much 
longer  periods.  Manu  facturers 
make  no  guarantee  in  this  connec- 
tion. Single  coat  re-applications  are 
being  made  all  the  way  from  every 
year  to  every  six  yean.  Coatings  in 
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steam  turbines  frequently  show  up 
in  remarkably  good  condition  after 
four  or  five  years  of  service. 

Where  heavy  water  scale  is  pres- 
ent in  boiler  equipment,  and  no 
measures  are  available  for  its  eli- 
mination, the  effect  of  a  protective 
coating  is  uncertain. 

If  a  small  interior  area  can  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  a  patch  may  be 
used  as  an  indicator.  Sometimes 
prevention  of  the  scale-steel  bond 
by  an  intervening  film  has  an  inter- 
esting result.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  effect  on  the  precipitation  of 
scale-forming  solids  in  the  boiler 
nor  on  the  character  of  such  solids. 
That  problem  remains,  as  always, 
the  function  of  chemical  or  other 
water  conditioning  methods.  If  cor- 
rosion is  present  under  such  scale, 
and  good  cleaning  is  possible,  then 
consideration  may  be  given  to  the 
desirability  of  a  water-tight  film 
between  porous  scale  and  metal,  so 
that  a  more  or  less  concentrated 
seepage  has  no  chance  to  lie,  undi- 
luted, on  the  metal. 

It  is  becoming  recognized,  more 
and  more,  that  protective  coatings 
on  inside  boiler  steel  are  justified 


on  much  the  same  basis  as  any 
painting  of  metal  elsewhere.  And, 
there  are  now  no  operating  limits 
since  coatings  are  available  to 
withstand  the  high  temperature 
conditions  over  the  present  full 
range  of  operating  steam  pressures 
up  to  1800  pounds  gage. 

Where  a  serious  deteriorating  ac- 
tion i.s  admittedly  present,  the  re- 
sult is  immediately  apparent. Where 
water  conditions  are  good  and  no 
serious  need  for  direct  protection 
is  apparent,  consideration  of  a  de- 
fense in  reserve,  the  extra  resist- 
ance ?t  a  vulnerable  point  which 
cannot  be  examined  every  day  or 
every  month,  the  focusing  of  criti- 
cal attention  on  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  metal  rather  than  the 
appearance  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
fundamental  importance  of  thor- 
oughness and  good  housekeeping 
inside  the  boilers,  have  led  to  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  economy  is 
served  by  any  desirable  refinement 
in  boiler  maintenance  that  assists, 
along  with  other  means,  to  a  com- 
plete result. 

I  Abstracted  from  "Steam  Plant 
Engineering".]  * 


tcamer  Stavangerfjord. 


Installation  of  Exhaust  Turbines 
Increases  Speed 


MANY  shipowners  are  today 
confronted  with  the  problem 
of  modernizing  their  fleets 
without  building  new  tonnage, 
which,  in  most  cases,  is  out  of  the 
question  on  account  of  the  small 
volume  of  passenger  and  freight 
business  available.  An  interesting 
example  of  how  this  problem  can  be 
solved  is  afforded  by  the  Norwe- 
gian American  Line,  which  has 
equipped  the  passenger  liner  Stav- 
angerfjord with  Bauer-Wach  ex- 
haust ."-team  turbines,  thus  bringing 


her  performance  up  to  modern  de- 
mands for  speed  and  economy. 

This  steamer  was  built  in  1918 
by  Cammel  Laird  &  Co.,  and  is  of 
13,156'  tons  gross.  She  is  equipped 
with  tight  Scotch  boilers  having  a 
total  heating  surface  of  24,600 
square  feet,  and  generating  satur- 
ated steam  at  220  pounds  working 
pressure.  Her  twin  screws  are  driv- 
en by  two  quadruple  reciprocating 
engines  with  cylinders  of  26^2  x 
37*2  X  53  X  76  inches  diameter  by 
54-inch  stroke.  These  engines,  be- 
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fore  conversion  to  the  Bauer-Wach  ] 
exhaust  turbine  system,  developed 
a  total  output  of  10,400  indicated 
horsepower,  and  the  steam  con- 
sumption of  the  main  engines  and 
propelling  auxiliaries  was  estimat- 
ed to  be  146,000  pounds  of  steam 
per  nour.  The  addition  of  the  Bau- 
er-Wach turbines  was  guaranteed 
to  reduce  the  steam  consumption  by 
21.5  per  cent,  at  an  output  of  10,400 
indicated  horsepowei%  or  to  in- 
crease the  output  to  a  maximum  of 
13,800  indicated  horsepower,  both 
with  a  vacuum  of  28.5  inches  in  the 
main  condenser. 

The  order  for  this  conversion 
was  placed  with  Deschimag  of 
Bremen  in  the  summer  of  1931,  and 
the  turbines  and  gears  were  manu- 
factured in  the  engine  shop  of  the 
Weser  yard  in  the  fall  of  1931.  The 
guaranteed  performance  was  ex- 
ceeded by  a  wide  margin  on  her  tri- 
als and  during  the  succeeding  trip 
to  Oslo.  The  Stavangerfjord  left 
Oslo  on  her  first  commercial  trip 
with  the  new  equipment  on  March 
8  and  arrived  in  New  York  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  March  18.  In 
spite  of  adverse  weather  conditions 
and  the  necessity  of  traveling  at  re- 
duced speed  on  account  of  fog  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  her  voyage, 
she  arrived  on  time,  averaging  ful- 
ly 18  knots  for  several  days,  while 
her  best  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
prior  to  her  conversion  was  at  an 
average  speed  of  16.4  knots.  The  of- 
ficers and  engineers  expressed 
themselves  as  highly  satisfied  with 
her  performance  on  this  first  run. 


Wind  Resistance 

of  Ships'  Hulls 

(Continued  from  Page  232) 

the  anchor  chain  would  give  the 
wind  resistance. 

The  wind  resistances  naturally 
would  be  for  wind  velocities  such 
as  ordinarily  encountered  under 
weather  conditions  but  they  can  be 
taken  so  accurately  that  a  formula 
can  be  derived  which  would  be  pos- 
sible to  extend  to  higher  values. 

The  main  point  is  that  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  tide,  actual 
wind  resistances  can  be  obtained  for 
full  size  ships  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  wind  tunnel  experi- 
ments on  the  models;  another  ad- 
vantage of  this  method  is  the  low 
expense  necessary  to  get  extremely 
accurate  results. 
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Use  of  Materials-Handling 

Equipment  in  Mexico 

%  R.  G.  Glover 

Assistant  U.  S.  Commercial  Attache,  Mexico  City 


THE  most  common  method  of 
moving  carjjo  on  steamship 
piers  at  Mexican  ports  is  by 
hand;  that  is,  by  the  use  of  hand 
trucks,  or,  in  many  cases,  on  the 
backs  of  peon  laborers.  In  such 
ports  as  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz, 
the  two  principal  ports  of  Mexico, 
naturally  the  bulky  cargo  is  moved 
by  cranes  from  the  hold  of  the  ships 
to  the  piers,  and  from  there  is 
trucked  by  hand  to  the  warehouses. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  ports, 
where  there  are  no  modern  docks, 
cargo  is  loaded  on  lighters  and  in 
some  instances  the  lighters  are 
rowed  to  shore  by  hand.  In  such 
cases  the  stevedores  generally  con- 
tract to  move  the  cargo  for  so  much 
per  ton,  and,  rather  than  purchase 
a  motor  boat,  they  prefer  to  use 
hand  labor  in  handling  the  lighters. 
Generally  speaking,  most  of  the 
cargo  unloaded  from  steamships  is 
handled  by  the  stevedores  for  so 
much  per  ton.  This  rate  varies  con- 
siderably. 

Ill  railroad  freight  warehouses, 
movement  of  cargo  is  generally  by 
day  labor,  which  is  paid  on  the  av- 
erage of  2  pesos  (about  $0.66)  per 
day  where  hand  trucks  are  used. 
The  same  system  applies  to  inter- 
plant  movements  of  materials. 
Hand  Trucks 

A  considerable  quantity  and  a 
wide  variety  of  hand  trucks  are 
used  in  Mexico. The  hand-lift  trucks 
are  verj-  popular  and  are  used  ex- 
tensively. Not  only  does  almost  ev- 
ery warehouse  use  this  type  but  the 
larger  banks  also  make  use  of  them 
in  moving  the  large  quantities  of 
silver  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  money  transactions  in 
Mexico  are  in  silver  pesos.  The 
Post  Office  Department  is  another 
large  user  of  the  hand-lift  truck. 

The  two-wheel-coaster  hand  truck 
is,  of  course,  used  very  extensively 
in  all  places  where  freight  is  hand- 
led a  short  distance.  This  is  the 
only  type  of  hand  truck  made  lo- 
cally, so  far  as  is  known. 

Portable  elevators,  so  far  as 
known,  are  in  use  only  by  the  two 
>tfi-l   plants  in   Mexico. 

Industrial  Trucks  and  Tractors 
Propelled  by  Power 

Only    a    few    industrial    tractors 


and  trucks  are  yet  employed  in 
Mexico.  Several  years  ago  a  con- 
cern in  Tampico  imported  six  20- 
horsepower  gasoline  tractors,  to  be 
used  in  transferring  cargo  on  the 
municipal  docks.  This  company 
equipped  all  of  their  tractors  with 
trailers,  and  the  results  obtained 
were  quite  satisfactory.  Later  they 
retired,  and  the  concern  which  took 
over  their  contract  continued  to  use 
these  tractors. 

The  National  Railways  likewise 
installed  six  industrial  tractors  op- 
erated by  storage  batteries.  The  of- 
ficials have  been  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  that,  as  soon  as 
business  conditions  permit,  they 
plan  to  buy  several  more  of  this 
type  of  tractor. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  two  con- 
cerns mentioned  above  are  the  only 
users  of  this  type  of  tractor.  The 
numerous  small  manufacturing 
plants  have  not  yet  reached  the 
proportion  that  requires  any  large 
use  of  industrial  tractors  and 
trucks.  Their  output  is  quite  small, 
and  the  necessity  for  transferring 
materials  long  distances  is  natur- 
ally much  less  important  than  in 
the  case  of  large  plants. 

LCommerce  Report] 


Radio  on  the 
S.  S. 


Manhattan 


MACKAY  Radio  and  Telegraph 
Company  installation  engin- 
eers are  now  installing  four 
kinds  of  radio  equipment  on  the 
new  United  States  Lines'  liner  Man- 
hattan. These  installations  include 
the  lifeboat  radio  equipment,  the 
standard  radio  equipment,  the  em- 
ergency radio,  and  the  Kolster  ra- 
dio direction  finder.  This  work  is 
being  done  at  the  shipyard  of  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  at 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  where  the 
Mackay  company  recently  complet- 
ed equipping  four  of  the  new  Ex- 
port Line  vessels  with  long  range 
radio   telegraph    apparatus. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  lifeboat 
equipment  on  two  power  lifeboats. 
This    is    being   installed    to   comply 


with  the  regulations  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  which  require  that 
each  vessel  having  ten  to  nineteen 
lifeboats  must  have  one  of  them 
equipped  with  power  and  must  car- 
ry a  radio  sending  and  receiving 
set. 

The  transmitter  and  receiver  are 
each  of  a  new  type.  The  transmitter 
operates  on  a  frequency  of  .500  kilo- 
cycles, more  commonly  referred  to 
as  600  meters.  It  is  small  and  com- 
pact and  is  all  contained  in  a  wa- 
ter-proof case  with  all  of  the  con- 
trols on  the  front  panel.  It  is  power- 
ed by  a  small  storage  battery  and  a 
small  generating  set. 

The  receiver  is  a  three-tube  set 
with  the  B  batteries  contained  in 
the  case.  It  operates  on  a  wave  band 
of  550  to  1000  meters.  The  antenna 
is  carried  on  collapsible  masts. 

In  the  event  of  disaster,  the  sets 
will  prove  invaluable  in  enabling 
the  lifeboats  to  keep  in  touch  with 
rescue  ships  and  with  each  other. 
The  installation  is  expected  to  be 
completed  about  the  first  of  June. 


Book  Review 

WIRE  SPLICING.  By  R.  Scot.  Skir- 
ving.  Handbook  of  50  pages,  neat- 
ly  bound   in  cardboard   and  well 
illustrated.   Published  by  Brown, 
Son   &    Ferguson,   Ltd.,   Glasgow, 
Scotland.  Price  2  shillings. 
In   this    handbook   on   the  art   of 
splicing  wire  rope,  the  author  tries 
to  describe,  in  as  clear  language  as 
possible,    the    methods    of    splicing 
that  he  thinks  are  best,  and  to  des- 
cribe with  great  detail  so  that  "ap- 
prentices,    junior     officers,     and 
yachtsmen  who  may  have  no  one  to 
teach    them    may   follow    directions 
with  profit  and  pleasure."  We  think 
the  author  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  this  endeavor. 


Trade  Note 

To    Rebuild    Lighthouse.  —  The 

United  States  Bureau  of  Light- 
hous"s  has  announced  that  it  will 
rebuild  Redding  Rock  Light,  locat- 
ed on  a  small  rock  five  miles  off 
the  California  Coast.  The  light- 
house was  destroyed  by  a  violent 
storm  during  the  past  winter.  Work 
will  bi-  done  by  the  18th  Lighthouse 
District  at  San  Francisco.  When  re- 
established the  light  will  be  flash- 
ing white.  It  will  be  entirely  auto- 
matic, burning  acetylene  gas,  and 
equipped  with  a  sunvalve  which 
cuts  off  the  gas  supply  during  the 
daylight  hours. 


Flashing  Lights  to  Facilitate  Navigation 

^y  G.  R.  Putnam 


BUOYS  have  three  primary  purposes,  first,  to  indi- 
cate the  sides  of  channels  and  entrances;  second, 
to  mark  obstructions;  third,  to  show  good  water.  It 
has  long  been  the  practice  of  maritime  nations  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  purposes  in  the  painting  of  the 
buoys,  ordinarily  using  the  colors  red  and  black  for  the 
respective  sides  of  the  channel,  horizontal  bands  for  ob- 
structions, and  vertical  stripes  for  mid-channel  marks, 
and  this,  together  with  a  partial  distinction  by  the 
shapes  of  the  buoys,  has  well  met  the  needs  of  day  navi- 
gation. But  by  night  the  distinctions  have  not  been  car- 
ried further  than  to  indicate  the  two  sides  of  the  chan- 
nels or  entrances  by  red  and  green  lights  respectively, 
or  either  of  these  on  its  proper  side  with  white  lights 
on  the  opposite  side.  Thus  up  to  this  time  no  light  dis- 
tinctions have  been  provided  either  for  obstructions  or 
for  fairways. With  respect  to  period  and  length  of  flash, 
100  different  characteristics  of  intermittent  buoy  lights 
are  in  use  in  the  United  States,  but  no  systematic  sig- 
nificance has  been  attached  to  these  variations. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  lighted  buoys  and 
the  demands  for  facilities  for  the  prompt  movement  of 
vessels  have  increased  the  importance  of  more  syste- 
matic and  complete  systems  of  buoyage,  and  the  tech- 
nical advance  in  flashing  mechanisms  and  in  illumi- 
nants,  using  either  gas  or  electrical  sources,  makes  it 
now  possible  to  provide  distinguishing  light  character- 
istics, and  thus  further  to  increase  the  safety  and  effi- 
ciency of  navigation. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  large  number  of  lighted 
buoys  may  be  visible  at  one  time,  and  that  they  may  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  city  and  other  shore  lights,  it  is  im- 
portant that  a  system  of  buoyage  lights  be  as  simple  as 
possible,  both  in  signification  and  in  mechanical  opera- 
tion. In  working  out  an  arrangement,  therefore,  it  was 
concluded  that  it  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  avoid  a 
requirement  for  the  counting  of  flashes  or  for  the  tim- 
ing of  the  length  of  flashes.  Close  navigation  in  buoyed 
channels  is  not  a  good  time  for  counting  or  timing 
flashes,  particularly  considering  the  possible  effect  of 
the  rolling  of  the  buoy.  As  only  two  colors,  beside 
white,  are  available,  and  as  red  and  green  must  be  used 
for  the  respective  sides  of  channels  and  of  entrances 
in  the  lateral  system,  it  is  found  impossible,  at  least  at 
present,  to  meet  the  other  necessary  requirements  by 
additional  color  differentiations.  But  the  necessary  dis- 
tinctions may  be  provided  within  the  limitations  stated, 
by  the  use  of  flashing  equipment. 

The  following  system  is  proposed.  For  all  lighted  aids 
marking  obstructions  use  quick-flashing  lights,  and  for 
buoys  indicating  mid-channel  or  good  water,  including 
landfall  buoys,  use  lights  with  groups  of  short  and 
long  flashes. 

The  quick-flashing  light  should  have  not  less  than 
about  75  flashes  per  minute,  with  a  fairly  short  length 
of  flash,  not  longer  than  about  0.3  second.  Ordinary 
flashing  and  occulting  lights  should  then  be  restricted 
to  not  over  30  light  intervals  per  minute,  with  length  of 
flash  preferably  not  shorter  than  about  0.5  second. 
With  this  separation,  the  quick-flashing  light  has  been 
found  to  be  an  excellent  signal,  which  the  navigator 
may  recognize  at  once  by  simple  perception,  without 
timing,  and  it  is  a  signal  which  may  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  all  ordinary  intermittent  lights. 


The  quick-flashing  light  (scintillating  light;  has 
long  been  in  use  in  lighting  systems,  and  attention  was 
called  to  its  value  by  the  Spanish  delegation  at  the  re- 
cent Lisbon  conference,  but  it  has  not  heretofore  been 
definitely  proposed  to  utilize  its  great  distinctive  value 
by  giving  it  a  special  significance  in  buoyage  systems, 
as  for  example,  to  indicate  obstructions. 

There  is  also  proposed  a  valuable  variation  in  the 
quick-flashing  light,  by  imposing  on  it  an  appreciable 
occultation  or  dark  interval. This  maybe  called  an  inter- 
rupted quick-flashing  light.  Four  such  lights  have  been 
under  test  on  buoys  in  Chesapeake  Bay  for  about  a 
year,  and  they  have  been  found  entirely  practicable, 
and  reliable  mechanically,  and  from  the  navigational 
point  of  view  they  have  proved  to  be  very  distinctive 
signals.  The  lights  tested  have  shown  short  flashes  at 
the  rate  of  from  75  to  100  flashes  per  minute,  with 
flashes  continuing  for  about  4  seconds  and  interrup- 
tions of  from  3  to  4  seconds.  The  required  features  of 
this  light  are  that  it  be  quick  flashing,  with  a  number 
of  flashes  not  less  than  6  or  7  in  each  flashing  period, 
and  an  interruption  covering  the  length  of  several 
flashes,  so  that  the  interruption  is  readily  perceptible 
as  a  dark  interval  in  a  series  of  quick  flashes,  without 
requiring  either  counting  or  timing.  This  interrupted 
quick  flash  is  suggested  for  lights  for  marking  wrecks, 
and  its  use  for  that  purpose  should  avoid  the  several 
objections  which  exist  to  the  special  assignment  of 
either  the  red  or  the  green  colors  to  the  marking  of 
wrecks  by  night.  Green  lights  are  widely  used  for  the 
lateral  marking  of  channels  and  entrances,  and  are 
popular  with  mariners  for  this  purpose,  and  this  use 
is  increasing.  In  the  interest  of  simplicity  and  avoid- 
ance of  confusion,  it  is  desirable  not  to  use  either  the 
red  or  green  color  as  a  general  distinction  for  wreck- 
marking  lights,  or  for  any  other  purpose  in  the  lateral 
system  than  to  indicate  the  sides  of  channels.  It  is  too 
much  to  ask  of  the  mariner  that  he  recognize  entirely 
different  significations  of  the  green  light  according  as 
to  whether  it  shows  one  or  two  flashes  or  three  or  four 
flashes.  He  should  not  have  to  count  any  large  numbers 
of  flashes  of  buoy  lights  in  close  waters ;  there  is  risk 
of  confusion  in  rough  waters  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
buoy.  Also  he  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  danger  of 
confusion  due  to  the  use  of  a  light  color,  as  green,  on 
one  side  of  the  channel  for  one  purpose,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  channel  for  another  purpose,  if  a 
wreck  happens  to  lie  on  the  red  side.  It  may  be  that  the 
interrupted  quick-flashing  light  may  be  assigned  op- 
tionally to  other  especially  important  uses  which  would 
not  interfere  with  the  above;  it  is  pei'haps  too  valuable 
a  characteristic  to  be  confined  to  such  infrequent  use 
as  wreck  marking. 

On  the  foregoing  system  the  obsti-uction  buoy  light 
would  be  white,  unless  it  is  desired  to  indicate  on  which 
side  it  is  to  be  passed,  and  the  mid-channel  buoy  light 
would  be  white.  The  use  of  white  lights  would  be  an 
advantage  for  buoys  marking  offshore  rocks,  because 
of  the  greater  range  of  visibility  of  the  white  light. 
But  the  quick-flashing  light  would  be  made  red  or 
green  whenever  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  its  significance 
directions  as  to  the  side  on  which  it  should  be  passed. 
For  example,  the  light  on  a  buoy  marking  a  rock  or  the 
end  of  a  middle  ground  may  be  quick-flashing  red  or 
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quick-flushiiiR  green  when  it  is  desired  to  indicate  tiie 
preferable  side  for  passing  or  the  better  channel,  «.r  it 
may  be  white  if  it  may  be  passed  on  either  side  with- 
out preference.  The  same  would  be  applied  to  the  in- 
terrupted (|uick-flashing  light  on  buoys  marking 
wrecks,  which  would  be  red  or  green  if  the  wreck  is  to 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  channel,  or  white  if  it  may 
be  passed  on  either  side.  If  lighted  buoys  are  placed  at 
each  end  of  the  wreck  with  a  passage  on  either  side. 
these  should  have  lights  of  appropriate  red  or  green 
colors  respectively,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
wreck  in  relation  to  the  channels. 

This  plan  would  not  be  unduly  expensive,  consider- 
ing the  gain  that  would  result,  in  increased  safety  to 
navigation.  As  the  average  proportionate  time  of  the 
flash  may  be  kept  not  greater  than  at  present,  there 
need  be  no  increase  for  gas  or  electricity  consumed. 
The  flashers  above  described  would  presumably  cost 
little  more  than  the  present  apparatus.  Some  additional 
flashers  would  be  required,  so  that  the  stock  at  supply 
stations  and  on  lighthouse  tenders  might  include  the 
necessary  spares.  A  moderate  proportion  of  flashers 
now  in  use  would  have  to  be  readjusted  to  either  quick- 
er or  slower  flashing,  so  as  to  eliminate  all  flashers 
showing  between  30  and  75  flashes  per  minute.  As 
there  is  now  no  system  of  flashing  lights  in  force  that 
would  conflict  with  that  proposed  above,  there  would 
be  no  urgency  as  to  the  time  allowable  for  making  the 
change,  and  whatever  time  is  convenient  could  be  taken 
for  completing  the  shift.  The  many  flashing  and  occult- 
ing combinations  of  30  or  less  flashes  per  minute 
would  still  be  available  for  all  other  lateral  buoyage, 
permitting  differentiation  where  desired;  the  value 
of  such  distinctions  might  be  increased  by  limiting  the 
characteristics  to  certain  standard  periods. 

The  plan  above  does  not  require  the  use  of  multiple 
flashes,  with  particular  significance  assigned  to  cer- 
tain numbers  of  flashes.  However,  the  differentiation 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  channel  by  a  double  flash  on 
one  side  and  a  single  flash  on  the  other,  or  by  even 
and  odd  numbers  of  flashes,  is  in  use  to  some  extent. 
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This  differentiation  by  rhythm  would  have  a  special 
value  where  it  is  desired  for  any  reason  to  use  white 
lights  on  both  sides,  or  where  a  white  light  may  for  dif- 
ferentiation be  placed  between  colored  lights  on  either 
side.  The  speed  would  be  limited  as  for  ordinary  inter- 
mittent lights. 

All  that  is  said  above  as  to  buoy  lights  applies,  of 
course,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  lighted  beacons  and 
fixed  structures  which  serve  a  purpose  similar  to  that 
of  buoys. 

It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  no  confusion  between 
buoy  lights  and  ships'  running  lights;  the  latter  are 
always  fixed,  and  by  their  relationships  are  readily 
distinguishable  from  buoy  lights.  Although  the  colors 
red,  green,  and  white  must  necessarily  be  employed 
both  for  lights  on  navigational  aids  and  for  ships' 
lights,  and  although  the  relations  of  the  colors  of  the 
ships'  lights  to  the  buoy  lights  must  be  reversed  half 
of  the  time,  there  appears  to  be  a  complete  absence  of 
confusion  or  danger  from  this  cause.  This  statement  is 
based  on  the  positive  evidence  of  very  long  experience 
and  widespread  actual  use  by  seamen. 

To  summarize,  the  system  proposed  is  to  use  quick 
flashing  lights  to  indicate  dangers  and  obstructions, 
interrupted  quick-flashing  lights  to  mark  wrecks,  lights 
with  grouped  short  and  long  flashes  to  indicate  good 
water,  and  other  flashing  and  occulting  lights  to  show 
the  sides  of  channels  and  entrances  in  the  lateral  sys- 
tem. The  use  of  red  and  green  lights  in  lateral  buoyage 
would  be  confined  to  the  indication  of  the  sides  of  chan- 
nels and  entrances,  but  these  colors  would  consistently 
be  added  to  the  above  where  desirable  to  indicate  the 
side  on  which  to  be  passed.  The  sides  of  channels  could 
also  be  distinguished  by  double  or  single  flashes,  res- 
pectively, such  flashes  being  of  equal  length.  The  above 
simple  general  requirements  leave  ample  room  for  spe- 
cial additional  characteristics  where  desired  for  dif- 
ferentiation in  particular  cases,  by  the  use  of  varia- 
tions in  periods  and  duration  of  flash,  within  the  neces- 
sary limitations  for  each  group. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Lighthouse  Service  Bulletin] 


nNITZD  STATES  SHIPPIHO  BOARD 
BURKJU  OF  RF.SKARCH 

SUUURY  OF  TK£ 
EUPLOUIEin'  OF  iMXRICAN  STiOl  AND  UOTOR  MERCHANT  VESSELS 
OF   1,000  CnOSS  TONS  AW  OVEh  MARCH  SI,    1932 
(Doea  not    Include  Lako   or  RlTer  Tonnage) 

BEMBT 

B.R.    NO.    300 

Tatla  I 

SerTlcoa 

Comtlnatlon  PaBoanaer 
and  KrelKht 

Frelf.htora 

Tlankera 

Total 

No. 

Groaa  Tons 

I.O. 

Groaa  Tons 

No. 

Groaa  Tcna 

No. 

Oroas  Tona 

PFiIVATELY  OWED 

•Nearny  Foreign 
Oreraaaa  Foralftn 
Coaatvlaa 
Laid  up  Toasela 

42 
57 

77 
41 

218,760 
568,443 
410,238 

ita.616 

28 
138 
3M 
24C 

91,887 
763,694 

1,550,053 
999.684 

84 
20 

186 
80 

562,135 

144,667 

1,251,942 

485. 2C0 

154 

215 
"617 
367 

890,782 
1,476,804 
3,212,233 
1.738,559 

Total  Prlrataly    Owned 

217 

1,449,056 

776 

3,405,318 

370 

2,464,004 

1,363 

7,318.378 

QOVBUWENT  OWNED 

•Maarby  Foreign 
OTeraaaa  Forel«a 
Coaatwlae 

CoTvrnaent  Sorrlce 
Laid  up  Taaaela 

4 

19,Z44 
82.84V 

••2 
116 

1 

5,201 
666,750 

8,292 
1.324.427 

- 

- 

4 
116 

I 
241 

24,449 

666, 750 

8,292 

1,407.276 

Total  QoTariBMnt  Owned 

6 

1C2,093 

356 

2,024,670 

- 

- 

362 

2,126,763 

Tbtal  iaerlcan  Fleat 

223 

1,551,149 

1,132 

5,429,968 

370 

2,464,004 

1,72b 

9,445,141 

'Nearby   Includsa  Canada,  Mexico,   Central  Aacrtca,  Veat   Indloa 
and  North  Coaat  South  America  to  a;id  Including  the  Gulanna. 
••Panaaa  R.R.   Veaaela. 
•iBDludea  1  Panana  R.R.  Vaaael. 
Inoludaa  48  Voaaala  under  2,000  croaa  tona  aggravating  72,486  groaa  ton*. 


American  Shipbuilding 


New   River   Boat   for  Yukon.  — 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  W.  C. 
Nickum  and  staff,  naval  architects, 
400  Poison  Building,  Seattle,  and 
bids  will  be  called  about  June  1  for 
the  construction  of  a  large  stern- 
wheel  river  steamer  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Alaska  Railroad,  with  headquarters 
at  the  Bell  Street  Terminal,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

An  almost  exact  prototype  of  the 
famous  old  Mississippi  and  Colum- 
bia River  stern-wheelers,  this  ship 
will  be  used  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Alaska  Railroad's 
northernmost  terminus  on  the  Ten- 
ana  and  Yukon  rivers.  She  will  be 
built  at  Nenana  from  parts  fabri- 
cated in  the  States  and  shipped  via 
boat  to  Seward,  thence  bv  rail  400 
miles  northward  to  the  river  bank. 
The  vessel  is  to  be  completed  by  the 
opening  of  navigation  season  on  the 
Yukon  in  1933. 

The  new  ship  will  be  of  unusual- 
ly light  construction,  a  typical  river 
craft,  with  rigid  fir  hull  and  cedar 
and  fir  deckhouse.  To  insure 
strength  with  this  light  construc- 
tion, she  will  be  hog-trussed  with 
rod  and  wire  braces  at  seven  points 
on  her  hull  and  with  three  masts 
running  down  to  her  keel.  She  will 
draw  only  3  feet  6  inches  of  water 
loaded  with  300  tons  of  freight  and 
a  full  crew,  supplies  and  water.  She 
will  have  accommodations  for  100 
passengers. 

Principal  characteristics  are: 

Length  over-all   235'0'' 

Length  between  perpendiculars 

210'0" 

Depth     60" 


Sdited  by  H.  C.  McKinnon 


Draft  (maximum  loaded)    .  . .     3'6" 

A  heavy  duty,  iron,  fire-tube,  lo- 
comotive-type boiler  will  be  install- 
ed. This  boiler  will  have  a  large 
fire-box  and  furnace  front  especi- 
ally designed  for  burning  wood 
slabs  to  be  loaded  at  the  various 
landings  along  the  river.  (Several 
gangs  of  native  wood  cutters  will 
be  given  regular  employment  get- 
ting out  the  fuel  supply.)  These 
boilers  will  supply  steam  at  220 
pounds  pressure  to  the  two  tandem 
compound  engines  driving  the  stern 
wheel. 

The  main  deck  will  carry  the  fuel 
supply,  freight,  boiler  amidships, 
and  engines  aft,  together  with  cold- 
storage  room  and  deckhand  quart- 
ers. The  upper  deck  will  have  twen- 
ty-four 2-berth  staterooms  and  ob- 
servation saloon  forward,  and  din- 
ing hall,  galley,  smoking  room,  and 
lavatories  aft.  Officers '  quarters 
will  be  located  on  the  texas  deck, 
with  pilot  house  atop  this  space. 

A  specially  designed  hydraulic 
ram  type  steering  gear  will  be  fit- 
ted to  assure  quick  turning  of  her 
six  rudders.  Four  large  rudders  will 
be  fitted  forward  of  her  paddle 
wheel  under  the  counter,  and  two 
extra  monkey  rudders  will  be  fitted 
aft  of  the  wheel.  This  combination 
will  give  unusually  quick  turning 
ability  in  swift  waters.  Steam-driv- 
en refrigerating  machinery  and 
steam  turbine-generators  will  be 
fitted.  All  decks  will  be  canvas  cov- 
ered, linoleum  floors  laid  through- 
out all  passenger  quarters,  and  hot 
and  cold  water  will  be  piped  to 
each    stateroom.    A    steam    cargo 


winch  will  be  fitted,  and  steam  cap- 
stans for  pulling  over  rapids. 

Plans  call  for  all  parts  to  be  fab- 
ricated and  fitted  so  that  as  much 
of  the  erection  as  possible  can  be 
done  by  unskilled  native  labor  at 
Tenana,  located  40  miles  from  Fair- 
banks. Cost  of  the  vessel  is  esti- 
mated at  between  $180,000  and 
$200,000  complete. 


Machinery  Repairs. — As  we  go  to 

press  the  British  motorship  Silver- 
hazel  is  reported  to  be  nearing  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  under  tow 
of  the  Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott 
salvage  tug  Peacock.  The  rhotorship 
is  reported  to  have  suffered  a  gen- 
eral machinery  breakdown  1005 
miles  south  of  San  Pedro. 


Completes  Cuzco  Repairs. — Todd 
Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Harbor  Island,  Se- 
attle, Wn.,  recently  completed  re- 
pairs and  betterments  to  the  Grace 
Line  steamer  Cuzco  operating  in 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America 
trade.  Work  on  the  vessel  included 
bottom  repairs  and  the  installation 
of  a  streamline  rudder.  Extensive 
(!ngine  repairs  were  also  performed, 
£\nd  the  vessel  was  returned  .to  ser- 
Aice  in  first  class  condition. 


New     Coastwise     Liner.  —  The 

Steamship  Saint  John,  first  of  two 
fine  new  passenger  and  cargo  ves- 
sels for  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Lines  of  New  York,  went  into  ser- 
vice last  month.  The  vessel  was 
built  by  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Co.,  and  a  sis- 
ter ship,  the  Acadia,  will  be  com- 
pleted this  summer.  The  vessels  are 


Outboard  profile  of  the  projected  stern-wheel,  wood- burning  river  steamer  for  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
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Fine  new  coastwise  liner  Saint  John  on  her  trials. 


intended  for  service  between  the 
ports  of  New  York  and  Boston  and 
the  Canadian  ports  of  Halifax  and 
Saint  John. 

The  Saint  John  is  402  ft.  over  all. 
387  ft.  between  perpendiculars;  61 
ft.  beam;  and  29  ft.  molded  depth, 
with  a  ma.ximum  load  draft  of  20 
ft.  They  have  accommodations  for 
745  passengers  and  a  crew  of  178. 
Cargo  capacity  comprises  159.000 
cubic  feet.  Each  vessel  is  powered 
by  two  sets  of  single  reduction 
geared  compound  turbines  of  the 
Newport  News-Parsons  type  work- 
ing under  a  pressure  of  375  pounds 
and  a  temperature  of  650  degrees 
Fahrenheit  at  the  boiler  and  devel- 
oping about  11,400  shaft  horsepow- 
er. Babcock  &  Wilcox  water-tube 
boilers,  fitted  with  Todd  fuel  oil 
burners,  supply  steam  to  the  tur- 
bines. Each  vessel  has  a  guaran- 
teed sea  speed  of  21  knots. 

All  deck  auxiliaries  and  most  of 
the  engine  room  auxiliaries  are 
electrically  driven.  General  Electric 
Company  having  supplied  generat- 
ing sets.  The  vessel  is  beautifully 
finished  as  to  passenger  accommo 
dations,  and  has  all  the  most  mod- 
ern equipment  for  safety  and  com- 
fort of  passengers  and  crew.  Sper- 
ry  Gyroscope  Company  supplied  the 
gyro-compass,  two-unit  gyro-pilot 
automatic  steering  system,  one  self- 
synchronous  rudder  indicator,  and 
two  searchlights. 

The  vessels  were  designed  by 
Theodore  E.  Ferris  of  New  York 
and  are  probably  the  finest  in  the 
American  coastwise  service. 


Shipyard  Bids. — It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  wide  range  of  bids  sub- 
mitted bv  Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf 


Above  are  shown  three  \iews  of  passenger 

arcommodations    on     the     steamship     Saint 

John,  namely,  promenade  deck,  main  lounge 

and  dining  saloon. 


Coast  shipyards  for  the  recondi- 
tioning work  proposed  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi Shipping  Company  on  the 
freighters  Delmundo  (ex-Casey) 
and  Uelvalle  (ex-Clavarack).  The 
bids  showed  a  variation  of  45  per 
cent,  between  high  and  low.  They 
were  as  follows: 


Buidcr  ••<:—.»•'  D.y.       "l-UvmmA"     Oty» 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Urydock  Co. 

$173,960       45     $177,840       60 
Alabama  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding 
Co.—Mobile 

201,602       95       206,280     115 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.. 
Ltd.— Baltimore 

237,796       95       247,603       95 
Todd  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co. — Mobile 

238,000     125        

Todd  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co. — New  Orleans 

243,882     125 

Johnson  Iron  Works,  Dry  Dock  & 
Shipbuilding  Co. — New  Orleans 
244,540     100       248,138     120 
United  Drydocks,  Inc., — New  York 
255,596       90       260,731       90 
The   contract   has   been   awarded 
to    Newport    News    Shipbuilding    & 
Drydock   Company   on    a   total    cost 
basis  of  $351,800  for  the  two  ships. 
Work   will    consist    of   modernizing 
the     machinery    and     changing    of 
deck  arrangements  and  addition  of 
a    limited    accommodation     for    the 
transportation  of  passengers.  In  ad- 
dition   to    the    shipyard   work,   the 
owners  will  supply  additional  fur- 
nishings at  a  cost  to  bring  the  total 
reconditioning   cost   up   to   about  ii 
half  million  dollars. 


Bids  Called  for  Boilers. — Sealed 
bids  will  be  opened  June  2  at  the 
office  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  321 
Customhouse,  Portland,  Ore.,  for 
furnishing  two  boilers  capable  of 
generating  in  total  45,000  pounds  of 
steam  per  hour  and  installing  them 
in  the  U.  S.  dredge  P.  S.  Mitchie 
while  it  is  berthed  on  Willamette 
River  at  Government  Mooring. 
Portland.  Boilers  are  to  be  of  the 
marine  water-tube  type. 


Moves  Offices. — G.  Bruce  Newby. 
well  known  California  naval  archi- 
tect, has  moved  his  offices  from  San 
Pedro  to  1345  West  Ocean  Avenue, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  effective  June 
1. 


1000-H.P.  Towboats.  —  Midland 
Barge  Co.,  Midland,  Pa.,  has  been 
awarded  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  1000-horsepower  tow- 
boats  by  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  1016  Munitions  BIdg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  boats  will  have 
the  following  general  characteris- 
tics : 

Length    1600 

Breadth    40'0' 

Depth,  at  side  80' 


Mi 


Crown    0'6" 

Bow — Model  with  sponson 

Draft    4'2" 

These  towboats  will  be  of  steel 
construction,  with  tunnel  type 
stern,  and  stern  wheel  propulsion. 
The  power  plant  of  each  boat  will 
consist  of  two  Mcintosh  &  Seymour 
diesel  engines  of  the  type  M-8-25- 
22-S,  vertical  8-cylinder,  4-cycle, 
single-acting,  mechanical  injection. 
The  engines  will  have  the  following 
ratings :  normal,  590  brake  horse- 
power at  300  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, 72  pounds  BMEP,  1100  feet  per 
minute  piston  speed; maximum  con- 
tinuous, 675  brake  horsepower,  330 
revolutions  per  minute,  75  pounds 
BMEP,  1200  feet  per  minute  piston 
speed.  These  engines  have  I2V2 
inches  bore,  22  inches  stroke;  main 
bearings  814  inches  diameter,  6% 
inches  long;  crank  shaft  in  one  sec- 
tion having  eight  cranks  for  power 
cylinders;  crank  pin  SYi  inches  di- 
ameter 6%  inches  long;  piston  pin 
6  inches  diameter  dVo  inches  long; 
flywheel  9  inches  face,  3  feet  4 
inches  diameter,  2500  pounds  ap- 
proximate weight;  net  weight  of 
engine  approximately  5  3,0  0  0 
pounds. 

The  engines  and  auxiliaries  are 
being  supplied  by  the  owners.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  synopsis  of  bids  submit- 
ted by  the  shipyards  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  boats: 

Amount  Bid 
First  Time  Second  Time 

Bidder  Towboat  Days  Towboat         Days 

Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc. 

$141,000     210     $135,000     255 
Nashville  Bridge  Co. 

114,800     365         98,800     425 
Dravo  Contracting  Co. 

134,740     303         94,740     333 
Midland  Barge  Co. 

103,000     360         91,000     420 
Dubuque  Boat  &  Boiler  Co. 

118,750     365       100,000     395 
McClintic-Marshall  Corp. 

120,800     360       113,200     425 
Howard  Shipyards  &  Dock  Co., 

127,743     365       115,243     425 
Ingalls  Iron  Works  Co. 

134,750     365       123,850     480 
Marietta  Manufacturing  Co., 

137,700     360       119,300     420 
Alabama  D.D.  &  Shipb'd'g  Co. 

143,924     365       133,589     395 


Delivery  Date  Set. — Date  for  de- 
livery of  the  Steamship  Manhattan, 
largest  American-built  liner,  to  the 
United  States  Lines  by  her  builders, 
liie  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, is  set  for  July  24;  and  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  by  the 
Roosevelt  Steamship  Company, 
managing  operators  of  the  United 


States  Lines,  that  the  vessel  will 
sail  from  New  York  on  her  maiden 
voyage  to  Europe  on  August  10  of 
this  year. 


Bids  Called  on  Recondition  Job. — 

Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  215  Market 
St.  of  San  Francisco,  has  called  for 
bids  to  be  submitted  for  the  recon- 
ditioning work  on  two  freighters 
operated  in  the  Gulf  Pacific  Mail 
Line  under  terms  of  the  mail  con- 
tract awarded  by  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1928.  At  this  time  the  work 
will  incorporate  simply  the  fitting 
of  low  pressure  Bauer-Wach  ex- 
haust turbines  and  Westinghouse 
exhaust  turbines  to  the  freighters 
Point  Ancha  and  Ossining.  The  new 
machinery  has  already  been  order- 
ed by  the  owners. 


North  Star  Holds  Satisfactory 
Trials. — Motorship  North  Star,  the 
new  Alaska  service  vessel  for  the 
Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  recently  completed 
by  the  Berg  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Seattle,  underwent  satisfactory  tri- 
■ils  on  Puget  Sound  last  month.  Her 
performance  both  in  handling  and 
in  the  operation  of  her  machinery 
were  declared  to  be  satisfactory. 
She  is  210  feet  long,  of  wooden  con- 
struction, and  is  powered  by  a  1500- 
horsepower  Mcintosh  &  Seymour 
diesel  engine.  Complete  description 
of  the  vessel  appeared  in  the  April 
issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 


Chippewa  in  Service. — The  ferry- 
boat Chippewa,  owned  by  the  Puget 
Sound  Navigation  Company  of  Se- 
attle, has  been  reconditioned  for 
service  between  Seattle  and  Brem- 
erton, and  recently  went  into  ser- 
vice on  this  route.  The  ferryboat 
has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
and  has  been  equipped  with  a  new 
2200-horsepower  Busch-Sulzer  dies- 
el engine.  The  work  was  done  by 
the  Lake  Washington  Shipyards, 
Houghton,  Wn.,  and  cost  approxi- 
mately $200,000.  Her  superstruc- 
ture has  been  rebuilt  to  make  her 
into  an  observation  type  ferryboat 
with  accommodations  for  1200  pas- 
sengers. Her  present  speed  is  16 
knots.  Complete  description  of  this 
job  with  trial  data  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue  of  this  magazine. 
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dredge  Marshall  C.  Harris.  The  ves- 
sel was  named  for  the  president  of 
the  owning  company,  Mrs.  Nicholas 
R.  Harris,  his  mother,  being  the 
sponsor.  This  craft  is  to  be  equip- 
ped with  powerful  electrical  dredg- 
ing machinery  to  receive  power 
from  shore  stations.  The  dredge  is 
150  ft.  between  perpendiculars,  45 
ft.  beam,  12  ft.  depth.  Machinery  in- 
stallation is  being  made  by  the 
Golden  State  and  Miners  Iron 
Works. 


Large  Suction  Dredge  Launched. 

— The  General  Engineering  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  Oakland,  Calif., 
launched  for  the  American  Dredg- 
ing Company  on  May  3  the  suction 


Contract  for  Tug. — Spedden  Ship- 
building Company,  Baltimore,  Md., 
was  low  bidder  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  tug  for  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Sei"vice  Quarantine  Service 
at  New  Orleans.  Following  is  a  syn- 
opsis of  bids: 

Spedden  Shipbuilding  Co.,  $44,- 
412  and  250  days ;  Fairbanks-Morse 
engine. 

Bath  Iron  Works,  $50,564  and  200 
days;  Fairbanks-Morse  engine. 

Norfolk  Shipbuilding  Co.,  $53,677 
and  180  days;  Fairbanks-Morse  en- 
gine. 

Southern  Shipyard  Corp.,  $56,275 
and  200  days;  Fairbanks-Morse  en- 
gine. 

Tamp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  $62,130 
and  135  days;  Winton  engine;  $61,- 
130  with  Fairbanks-Morse  engine. 

Old  Dominion  Marine  Railway 
Corp.,  $75,000  and  210  days;  engine 
not  specified. 

The  vessel  is  to  be  a  single-screw, 
flush-deck  type,  with  slightly  rak- 
ing stem  and  special  type  of  tran- 
som stern.  On  the  main  decks"  there 
will  be  a  raised  pilot  house  forward 
with  hospital  below,  aft  of  which 
will  be  a  saloon  for  officers  or  pas- 
sengers, followed  by  a  trunk  over 
the  engine  room  and  terminating 
in  a  freight  compartment  at  the 
stern.  Dimensions  are  70  ft.  over- 
all; 16  ft.  11  in.  beam  over  guards; 
16  ft.  molded  beam;  8  ft.  loaded 
draft;  10  ft.  10  in.  depth.  The  shell 
plating  will  be  of  wrought  iron  with 
steel  framing  and  steel  deck 
houses. 

The  engine  will  be  a  6-cylinder, 
210-horsepower,  directly  reversible, 
full  diesel  type.  There  will  also  be  a 
combination  unit  consisting  of  a 
diesel  engine,  a  3-kilowatt  direct- 
current  generator  air  compressor, 
and  a  water  pump.  The  vessel  will 
be  heated  by  a  hot  water  system  op- 
erated by  oil-burning  gravity  type 
heater.  The  tug  is  intended  for 
quarantine  boarding  service  at  New 
Orleans  and  will  have  a  speed  of 
9.5  knots.  T.  J.  Liddell  is  surgeon, 
U.S.P.H.S.,in  charge  of  this  station. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the  Leading 
Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  May  i,  19^2 


Pacific  Coast 


BERG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Foot  of  26eh  Ave.,  N.W.,  Seattle,  Wn. 

North  Star,  wooden  hull,  passcnRcr  and 
cargo  motorship  for  U.  S.  Dcpt.  of  Inter- 
ior, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bell  St.  Ter- 
minal, Seattle,  for  Alaska  Service;  210 
L.BP.;  41  molded  beam;  2r6'  molded 
depth;  16  loaded  draft;  1500  HP.  Mcin- 
tosh (f  Seymour  dicscl  cng.;  14  knots  speed; 
launched    1/18/3::   delivered  4/28   32. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &.  DRY 

DOCK  CO., 

Oakland,   Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 

Marshall  C.  Harris,  hull  26,  suction 
dredge  for  American  Dredging  Co.,  San 
Francisco:  150  LB. P.;  45  beam;  12  depth; 
keel  11/23/31:  launched  5/3/32. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Astoria,  light  cruiser  CL-34  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  9  '1  '30;  deliver   10/2/32  est 

Worden,  D.D.  3  52,  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
er for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long,  35  knots 
»pecd. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  light  cruiser  CL-38  for 
United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; keel  9/1/31;  deliver  2/11/34  est. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Seattle,  Wn. 

Remodeling  and  installing  new  diescl  en- 
gine: Ferry  Chippewa;  completed  4/18/32. 


Van    Buren,    stinr.    Talamanca,    stmt.    Presi- 
dent   Hoover 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY, 
Oakland.  Calif. 

Drydock  and  misc.  repairs  during  April: 
Standard  Oil  barge  No.  2,  U.S.A.T.  St. 
Mihiel,  barge  Chas.  Nelson,  m.s.  Califor- 
nian,  strar.  Wc-^t  Ira,  m.s.  Beulah,  Laurel, 
Elizabeth,  U.  S.  C.  (f  G.  boat  Guide, 
stmt.  Golden  River,  barge  Fruto,  Hyades, 
stmr.  Mahko.  ferryboat  Feather  River,  Chir- 
ikof,  ferryboat  City  of  Sacramento,  stmr. 
Vanguard,  tug  Hercules,  stmr.  Ohioan, 
stmr.  Santa  Ana.  Bering,  stmr.  Virginian, 
Elwin  C.  Hale,  Crockett. 
PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  Sc  SHIP- 
YARD, Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  misc.  hull  and 
machinery  repairs:  Prov.  govt,  police 
launch  P.  M.  L.  8.  Docked  and  misc. 
repairs:  Dcpt.  marine  patrol  launch: 
Hividis.  Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  misc.  hull 
repairs:  Can.  Fish  ii  Cold  Storage  Co.  three 
camp  scows.  Docked,  cleaned,  painted, 
misc.  hull  and  engine  repairs:  5  fishing 
boats.  Misc.  hull  and  engine  repairs  not 
requiring  docking;  37  fishing  boats,  45 
commercial  jobs. 

U.   S.   NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wn. 

Repairs  and  docking:  Tennessee,  Lexing- 
ton, Talbot,  Greer,  Clayton,  Elliott,  Can- 
net.  Misc.  repairs:  Arkansas.  Eagle  No.  11, 
Eagle  No.  32,  Eagle  No.  38.  Eagle  No.  37. 
Misc.  repairs  incidental  to  operation  as  dis- 
trict craft:  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Swallow, 
Challenge,  Pawtucket.  Sotoyomo. 


Pacific  Coast  Repairs  Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 


BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
Ltd.,  Union  Plant 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  stmr. 
Emma  Alexander,  stmr.  Warwick,  stmr.  He- 
Jira,  -Stmr.  Point  Caleta,  m.s.  Australia,  stmr 
Tejon,  tug  Lebec,  Barge  No.   1,  stmr.   Har- 
danger,  stmr.  Korrigan  III,  stmr.  President 
McKinley.    stmr.    President    Coolidge,   .stmr. 
.^dmlral  Laws,  dredge  A.  MacKcnzic,  U.  S. 
S.  California,  stmr.  Forbes  Hauptman,  stmr. 
Manposa.  Straighten  one  end  of  fuel  valve 
lever;    m  s.    .\ramis.    Make    four    bolts    for 
crosshead    side    rods:    m.s.    New    Zealand. 
Install  3  electrolysis  eliminators:  m.s.  Molo- 
kai.  Make  and  furnish   24  Damara  springs: 
stmr.   Miijave.   Make   and   furnish    36   .stan- 
chion keys  and  36  big  screws:  stmr.  Lebec. 
Line  up  and  paint  Plimsol  marks:  m.s.  Hcr- 
mosa.  Anchor  chain   repairs:   stmr.   La  Pla- 
■■"tta.  Repair  low  pressure  ahead  eccentric 
:-:  stmr.  Point  Caleta.  Retube  one  cooler 
furnish    two    machinists:    m.s.    Otokia. 
repairs:    stmr.    Oleum,    launch    Oak- 
'.    launch    Ubuyu    Maru.    stmr.    Limon. 
Hardangcr.    stmr.     Talamanca,     stmr. 
Chiriqui,    stmr.    Antigua,     stmr.     President 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath.  Maine 

Icarus,  hull  15  2,  twin  screw,  steel  patrol 
boat  for  U.  S.  Coast  Guard;  165  ft.  long; 
diesel  eng  :  keel  7^22/31;  launch  3/19/32; 
delivered  4  20/32. 

Perseus,  hull  153.  same  as  above;  keel 
9/15/31;  launched  4 '11/32;  delivered 
4/22/32.  ,      „ 

Dewey  hull  154,  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat 
Destroyer  No.  349  for  U.  S.  Navy:  J40 
ft.  long;  35  knots  speed;  deliver  6/11/34 
est.  , 

Not  named,  hull  155,  quarantine  tug  for 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Boston;  60 
ft    long;  15  ft    beam;  7  ft    depth. 

Hickory,  hull  M6.  Lighthouse  tender  for 
U.  S  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Washington, 
D.C.;  131  long;  24'6"  molded  beam;  8'6" 
molded  draft;  500  H  P.  eng. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUn.DING 

CORPORATION.   FORE 

RI\'ER  PLANT, 

Quincy.  M«a. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-33,  10.000 
tons  displacement:  deliver  8 '15/32  t9t. 
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Monterey,  hull  1441,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  612 
length;  79'  beam;  22.000  gr.  tons;  20"/2 
knots;  3  steam  turbines;  22,000  S.H.P.:  12 
W.  T.  boilers;  launched  10/10/31;  deliv- 
ered 4/29/32. 

Lurline,  hull  1447,  sister  to  above;  de- 
liver Jan.  /33  est. 

Quirigua,  hull  1445.  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  171/2  knots  speed; 
10,940  tons  displacement;  7200  gr.  tons 
turbo-electric  propulsion;  10,500  I.H.P.; 
launched  2/6/32. 

Veragua,  hull  1446,  sister  to  above; 
launched  4  23/32. 

Farragut,  torpedo  boat  destroyer  No.  348, 

for   U.   S.   Navy;    340    ft.   long;    35    knott 

speed:  deliver  2 '11/34  est 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORP., 

LTD., 

Baltimore,  MH. 

Hull  4289,  dredge  hull  for  Ellicott  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Baltimore. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  LTD., 
CoUingwood,   Ontario 

Purchasing  Agent:   E.  Podmore. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  hull  87,  hydrographic 
survey  vessel  for  Canadian  Government;  214 
LBP  •  36  beam;  12  mi.  loaded  speed:  twin 
screw,  TE  cngs  ;  1200  LHP.;  2  Scotch 
boilers.  13'6"  diam  :  keel  8  12  31;  launched 
4/14/32. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Michigan 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Not  named,  hull  149,  cutter  for  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard:  165  LBP.;  36  beam;  13  load- 
ed draft;  15  M  P  H.;  960  DW.T.;  geared 
turbine;  1500  S.H.P.;  2  W-T  boilers;  keel 
12/15/31  est.;  launch  4/15/J2  est.;  deliver 
10/1/32  est. 
DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  995-997  incl.,  three  dicsel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock;  2  delivered. 

Hull  1134,  one  24in.  steel  suction  dredge 
for  U.  S.  Eng.  Office.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hulls    1135-1136,    two    steel   side    dump 

scows  for  Contracting  Dept..   115x28x7'6'. 

Hull    1139.    steel    hull,    20  in.    pipe-line, 

self-propelled,  dicseleleclric  powered  dredge 

for  U     S    Engineers  Oflice.  St    Louis,  Mo 

Hull    1140.  s.inie  a^  above 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  flc  BOILER  WORKS. 
Dubu(|iie,  Iowa 

Self-propelled,  16-inch  suction,  pipeline 
dredge  for  U.  S  Engineers  Office,  Vicki- 
hiirg.  Miss:   drliv.r  M.iv    3  2  e»t 

ELECTRIC  BO.AT  CO., 
Groton,  Conn. 
Cuttlefish,    fleet    submarine     SS171     for 
US.  Navy:  keel  10/1/31;  deliver  12/29/33 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    SC    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchaaing  Agent.  R    S.  Paje. 
Santa   Rosa,   hull    121.   combination    p*»- 
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senger  and  freight  steamer  for  Panama  Mai. 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco  (W.  R, 
Grace  U  Co..  subsidiary),  484  L.B.P.;  72 
beam;  26'1"  loaded  draft;  18. T  knots  loaded 
speed;  7150  D.V/.T.;  12.600  I.H.P.  tur- 
bine;: 2  boilers;  keel  6/22/31;  launched 
J/24/32. 

Santa  Paula,  hull  122,  sister  to  above; 
keel  8/4/31;  launch  6/11/32  est. 

Santa  Lucia,  hull  123,  sister  to  above  for 
Grace— Steamship     Co.,    New    York;     keel 
-5>/5»/31;  launch  June/32  est. 
■  ■    Safttn   Elena,    hull    124,   sister  to   above; 
Jte^.i/24/32. 

GREAT   LAKES   ENGINEERING 

WORKS 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Empire,  hull  279,  dredge  hull  for  Dum- 
bar  6?  Sullivan:  125  x  42  x  10  ft.:  keel 
4/4/32;  launch  5/9/32  est.;  deliver  5/31/32 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  280,  diescl-electric  tug 
for  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit;  75  L.B.P.; 
2  beam;  12  loaded  draft;  500  S.H.P.:  keel 
5/9/32  est.;  launch  6/11/32  est.;  delivery 
7/15/32  est. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   &   DOCK 
COMPANY. 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Purchasine  Agent.  W.  H.  Dickey. 
Sergeant  Floyd,  hull  1700.  one  inspector 
boat   for    U.    S.    Engineers   Office,    Kansas 
City,  Mo.:  138  by  30  by  5  ft.;  keel  3/21/32; 
deliver  8/32  est. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO.. 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  dredge,  for 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Washington,  D.C.: 
260  X  50  X  8'6";  launched;  delivered  5/ 
1/32. 

Captain  William  Clark,  same  as  above; 
launched:  deliver  6/1/32  zi-t. 

One  steel  derrick  boat  hull  for  Federal 
Steel  Co.:  28  x  65  x  5'9";  launched;  de- 
livered  5/1/32. 

Ten  covered  cargo  barges  for  Campbell 
Transportation  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  132  x 
35  X  10  ft.:  keel  5/15/32  est.;  deliver  7/ 
1/32  est. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY, 
Midland,  Penn. 

Eight  floating  steel  caissons  for  Founda- 
tion Co.;  6  delivered. 

One  15-ton  derrick  boat  for  U.  S.  En- 
gineers Office,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Two  steel,  tunnel-stern,  stern-wheel,  de- 
sel-powered  towboats  for  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  Washington,  D.C.;  160  by  50  by  8 
ft.  depth;  each  powered  by  two  590  B.H.P. 
Mcintosh  6?  Seymour  dicsci  engs. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Nashville,  Tcnn. 
Purchasing  Agent.   R.   L.   Baldwin. 

Hull  261,  gasoline  engined  workboat  for 
y.  S.  Engineers,  Vicksburg;  31  ft.  length; 
keel  2/23/32;  launched  4/16/32-  delivered 
4/17/32. 

Hull  262,  same:  keel  2/24/32;  launched 
4/16/32:  delivered  4/17/32. 

Hull  263,  same;  keel  2/29/32;  launched 
4/16/32:  delivered  4/17/32. 

Hull  264,  work  boat  for  stock  40  ft. 
length;  gasoline  engine;  keel  3/1/32; 
launched  4/14/32;  delivered  4/17/32. 

Not  named,  hull  265,  gas  launch  for 
U.  S.  Engineers,  Pittsburgh;  40  x  8  x  8  ft  • 
keel  4/27/32;  launch  6/10/32  est 

Hull  766,  31  ft.  workboat  for  U.  S  En- 
gineers, Nashville;  keel  6/1/32  est.-  launch 
7/10/32  est. 


NEWPORT   NEWS  SHIPBUILDING   & 
DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plummer,  90 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City  . 

Segovia,  hull  345,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  VlYi  knots  speed; 
10,940  tons  displacement:  turbo-electric  pro- 
pulsion: 10,500  I.H.P.:  keel  3/9/31; 
launched  8/15/31.  (Vessel  extensively 
burned  at  outfitting  dock.  No  decision  made 
as  to  rebuilding.) 

Colombia,  hull  347,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Colombian  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corp.;  New  York;  404'3"  L.O.A.; 
57'6"  beam;  3r6"  depth;  16  knots  speed: 
steam  turbine  drive;  5200  gr.  tons;  keel 
2/29/32;  launch  8/32  est.;  deliver  12/1/32 
est. 

Haiti:  hull  348,  sister  to  above: 
keel  4/4/32;  launch  9/32  est.;  deliver 
12/15/32  est. 

Saint  John,  hull  350,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.;  402'9"  L.O.A.; 
60  beam;  29'9"  depth;  20-22  knots;  single 
reduction  Newport  News-Parsons  geared 
turbines;  Babcock  6?  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
7/21/31;  launched  1/9/32;  delivered  4/ 
22/32. 

Acadia,  hull  351,  sister  to  above;  keel 
8/31/31;  launched  2/13/32;  deliver  6/32 
est. 

Ranger,  hull  353,  Aircraft  Carrier  No. 
4  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.;  keel  9/26/31; 
deliver  5/1/34  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No. 
35  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  ton* 
displacement:  keel  Mar.  31/30;  launched 
11/7/31;  deliver  8/15/32  est. 

Manhattan,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines,  New  York; 
666  L.B.P.;  86'  beam;  32'  loaded  draft  max.; 
20  knots  speed:  12,000  D.W.T.;  geared  tur- 
bines, 30.000  S.H.P.;  6  B.  6?  W.  boilers: 
keel  12/6/30;  launched  12/5/31;  deliver 
7/24/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  406,  passenger  and  car- 
go vessel,  same  as  above;  keel  1/20/31; 
launch  9/32  est. 

Tuscaloosa,  hull  407,  Scout  Cruiser  No. 
37  for  U.  S,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  578  LB. P.:  60'l!/2"  molded 
beam;  2r7"  loaded  draft;  10,000  tons 
displ.;  geared  turbines;  107.000  I.H.P.:  8 
section  express  boilers;  keel  9/3/31;  de- 
liver 3/3/34  est. 

Reconditioning — Four  vessels  for  Ameri- 
can Scantic  Lines;  390  by  54  by  32  ft. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 
Active,    hull    272,    steel    patrol   boat    for 
Supervisors    of    New    York    Harbor,    New 
York,    N.Y.;    121'6"    L.B.P.;    24'9"    beam; 
12'9"    depth;    550     H.P.     Fairbanks-Morse 
diescl   eng.;   keel    3/15/32;   launch    8/1/32 
est.:  deliver   10/31/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  273,  diesel  tug  for  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Service,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  71  L.B.P.:  16'H"  beam;  8'  depth;  210 
B.H.P.  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  eng.;  com- 
pletion 250  days. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   &   DRY   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
Not  named,  hull  146  single-screw  steam- 
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ship  for  carrying  loaded  railway  cars  for  Sea- 
trains  Lines,  Inc.,  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans; 464'6"  by  63'6"  by  38'3";  15  ^^  knots 
speed;  8500  D.W.T.;  keel  2/24/32;  deliver 
9/32   est. 

Not  named,  hull  147,  sister  to  above:  keel 
2/24/32;   deliver   9/32   est. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Hull   807,   scow  for  City  of  New  York- 
70    L.O.A.;    30    beam;    7'6"    depth;    keej 
1/18/32;   launch   and   deliver   5/16/32  est. 
Irvington,  hull   809,   ferryboat  for  Rock- 
land Boat  Corp.;  64' 10"  L.O.A.;  29'  beam; 
8'6"    depth;    70    H.P.     diesel     eng.;     keel 
2/10/32;  launch  4/6/32  est.;  deliver  4/15/ 
32  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Boston,  Mass. 
MacDonough.    U.   S.   Torpedo   Boat   De- 
stroyer D.D.   351   for  U.   S.   Navy:    340  ft. 
long;    35    knots    speed;    complete    8/11/34 
est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
New  York. 
New    Orleans,    light    cruiser    CA32,    for 
U.S.  Navy;    10,000   tons   displacement;   de- 
liver 6/2/33  est. 

Not  named,  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat  De- 
stroyer (D.D.  350)  for  U.  S.  Navy;  340 
ft.  long;  35  knots  speed;  complete  6/11/34 
est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  light  cruiser  CA36  for  U.S. 
Na-vy;    10,000   tons     displacement;     deliver 
10/2/33  est.  . 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
Portsmouth,   Va. 
Dolphin,  fleet  submarine  SS169  for  U.S. 
Navy;  dehver  8/1/32  est. 

Cachalot,  fleet  submarine  SS170  for  U.S. 
Navy;  deliver  9/16/33  est. 


Veragua  Launched.  —  The  third 
and  last  of  the  three  passenger  and 
refrigerated  cargo  steamers  build- 
ing for  the  United  Fruit  Company 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Fore  River  Plant,  was 
launched  May  7.  This  vessel,  the 
Veragua,  will  be  similar  in  every 
respect  to  her  sister  ships.  She  is 
446  feet  length  over-all,  60  ft.  beam, 
and  24  ft.  loaded  draft.  The  vessels 
have  a  guaranteed  speed  of  ITH 
knots.  They  are  powered  by  General 
Electric  turbo-generators  develop- 
ing 10,500  shaft  horsepower.  Bab- 
cock &  Wilcox  water-tube  boilers 
supply  steam.  These  vessels  are  pri- 
marily refrigerated  cargo  vessels 
for  the  cai'i'iage  of  bananas  and 
other  tropical  fruits  from  South 
America  to  United  States  ports  and 
the  transportation  of  general  cargo 
southbound.  They  are  also  furnish- 
ed with  luxurious  accommodations 
for  113  first  class  passengers.  Com- 
plete description,  with  illustra- 
tions, will  appear  in  our  July  edi- 
tion. 


Overhaul  Dredge.  —  Albina  En- 
gine &  Machine  Works,  Portland. 
Ore.,  has  contract  for  overhauling 
the  dredge  Savannah. 
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Seaworthiness  in  General  Average 

Recent  Cases  Indicate  Owner  has  Burden  of  Proving  Condition  of 
Vessel  at  Inception  of  Voyage 


GENERAL  average  sac- 
rifices or  expenditures 
are  those  successfully 
incurred  in  the  face  of  a  peril 
threateninjr  the  joint  safety 
of  a  ship  and  her  cargo. 
When  such  a  peril  arises 
from  the  force  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  equity  of  assess- 
ing contribution  to  resultant 
sacrifices  or  expenditures  is 
immediately  apparent.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  peril,  to 
avert  which  the  sacrifice  is 
incurred,  arose  through  the 
negligence  of  the  shipown- 
er's servants  or  through  the 
initial  unseaworthiness  of 
the  vessel,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  in  equity  or 
public  policy  to  enforce  con- 
tribution from  the  cargo. 

The  same  argument,  how- 
ever, may  be  applied  to  di- 
rect cargo  damage  resulting  from  negligent  navigation 
by  the  shipowner's  servants,  and  yet  Congress,  by  the 
Harter  Act,  has  exempted  the  vessel  from  liability  for 
damage  caused  by  negligent  navigation  or  management 
of  the  carrying  vessel.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the 
necessity  for  sacrifice  or  expenditure  for  the  common 
benefit  arises  through  unseaworthiness  or  negligence 
makes  it  none  the  less  a  generic  genera!  average  loss; 
that  is,  one  incurred  for  the  general  benefit  of  cargo 
and  ship.  The  right  of  the  erring  shipowner  to  claim 
contribution  from  cargo,  however,  is  another  matter. 

In  a  series  of  cases  arising  shortly  after  the  passage 
of  the  Harter  Act  (the  Irrawaddy;  the  Strathdon ;  the 
Jason)  discussed  at  length  by  Congdon  on  General  Av- 
erage, 2nd  Edition,  Chapter  II,  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  upon  facts  showing  negligent  navigation  as  a 
cause  of  peril,  held  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  valid  con- 
tract to  the  contrary,  the  shipowner  is  precluded  from 
claiming  contribution  from  the  cargo. 

The  Jason  Clause 

In  the  last  of  these  cases  (the  Jason),  the  shipowner 
had  inserted  in  his  bill  of  lading  a  clause  that  later 
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A  tingling  of  nerves  at  the  sight  of  them. 

Glittering,  clean,  and  trim — 
A  -huddering  thrill  to  the  might  of  them. 

Threatening,  sullen,  and  grim. 
Tolerant  love  for  the  youth  of  their  men. 

Swaggering,  reckles.«,  and  gay. 
These  are  the  things  that  strike  home  to  our  ken 

As  they  did  in  an  older  day. 
But  under  the  clarion  tumult  of  pride 

And  the  glamor  of  turrets  and  guns, 
A  questioning  voice  that  our  fathers  denied 

Speaks  low  in  the  cars  of  their  sons. 
What  of  the  ships  of  Ccrvera's  fleet 

And  the  dead  of  Jutland's  seas? 
Can  wc  doubt  in  the  eyes  of  the  Judgment  Seat 

They  were  ships  and  boys  like  these? 
So  long  as  our  de.stiny  rests  on  their  guns. 

Hail  to  the  men  of  war. 
But  hasten  the  day  when  the  sons  of  our  sons 

Shall  ••cc  their  like  no  more. 

-J.A  Q 


came  to  be  known  by  the 
ship's  name,  providing  that 
both  ship  and  cargo  should 
contribute  to  such  negligent- 
ly caused  general  averages, 
providing  the  shipowner  had 
used  due  diligence  to  supply 
a  vessel  in  all  respects  sea- 
worthy and  properly  equip- 
ped. The  so-called  Jason 
Clause  now  found  in  bills  of 
lading  is  far  broader  than 
the  original  clause  and  usu- 
ally provides  that,  if  the 
owners  shall  have  used  due 
diligence  to  make  the  vessel 
seaworthy,  the  cargo  shall 
be  liable  to  contribution,  not 
only  to  sacrifices  for  perils 
caused  by  negligent  naviga- 
tion, but  also  to  sacrifices 
for  perils  brought  about  by 
the  initial  unseaworthiness 
of  the  vessel,  provided  such 
unseaworthiness  was  not  discoverable  by  due  diligence. 
Some  clauses  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to 
enforce  contribution  in  all  cases  of  unseaworthiness, 
even  though  it  might  have  been  discovered  by  due  dili- 
gence at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage.  Such  clauses 
are  manifestly  void  under  the  Harter  Act,  since  they 
omit  to  include  the  duty  laid  upon  the  shipowner  by  the 
third  section  of  the  Harter  Act. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  decided  cases  mentioned 
above  dealt  with  negligent  navigation  and  not  with 
initial  unseaworthiness.  The  legality  and  practical 
value  of  the  modern  Jason  Clause  as  to  its  unseaworthi- 
ness feature  have  never  been  adequately  tested.  In 
order  to  recover  for  cargo  damage  under  the  Harter 
Act,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  show  that  the  vessel  was 
actually  unseaworthy  at  the  start  of  the  voyage.  In- 
stances are  few  in  number  where  an  unseaworthy  ship 
has  been  absolved  from  liability  because  her  defect  was 
latent.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ship- 
owner would  fare  any  better  under  a  rigid  test  of  the 
unseaworthiness  provision  of  the  Jason  Clause,  since 
the  latter  arises  directly  from  rights  granted  by  the 
Harter  Act.     And  yet  cargo  owners  and  underwriters 
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are  constantly  honoring  adjustments  in  which  they  are 
asked  to  paycontributions  in  caseswhere  the  peril  arose 
from  a  breakdown  of  machinery  of  such  nature  as  to 
arouse  more  than  a  suspicion  that  the  vessel  was  un- 
seaworthy  when  she  sailed. 

The  York-Antwerp  Rules 

The  application  of  general  average  in  any  given  case 
is  usually  governed  by  the  inclusion  of  a  set  of  rules 
in  the  bill  of  lading.  Prior  to  1924,  the  rules  so  used 
were  called  the  York-Antwerp  Rules  of  1890.  In  1924, 
these  rules  were  revised  and  amended,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  some  shipowners  use  one  set  of  York-Ant- 
werp Rules  and  some  use  the  other.  The  1890  rules  have 
no  direct  provision  covering  negligence  or  unseaworthi- 
ness as  a  cause  of  a  general  average  peril,  as  these 
earlier  rules  were  adopted  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Harter  Act.  The  1924  rules,  however,  provide  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Rule  D. — Rights  to  contribution  in  general  average 
shall  not  be  affected  though  the  event  which  gave  rise 
to  the  sacrifice  or  expenditure  may  have  been  due  to 
the  fault  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  adventure;  but 
this  shall  not  prejudice  any  remedies  which  may  be 
open  against  that  party  for  such  fault." 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  if  Rule  D  of  the  1924  rules 
is  included  in  the  bill  of  lading,  there  is  serious  doubt 
of  the  shipowner's  right  to  recover  in  general  average 
for  expense  made  necessary  by  unseaworthiness.  A  re- 
cent significant  decision  on  this  point  is  the  Ettore 
1932  A.M.C.  341  and  462.  In  that  case,  the  steamer  en- 
countered a  moderate  gale  on  a  transatlantic  voyage, 
and  lost  her  propeller,  the  tailshaft  breaking  off  close 
to  the  stern  bearing.  Being  in  a  position  of  peril,  the 
ship  incurred  towage  expense  which  was  later  included 
in  a  general  average  adjustment.  The  cargo  owner's  re- 
fusal to  contribute  was  upheld  by  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  New  York,  which  further  made  a  specific  find- 
ing that  in  such  cases  the  shipowner  has  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  cause  of  the  accident  is  not  due  to  un- 
seaworthiness. 

The  denial  of  general  average  recovery  to  the  owner 
of  an  unseaworthy  vessel  is  not  a  new  principle.  It  was 
clearly  enunciated  in  the  Ninth  (Pacific  Coast)  Circuit 
of  our  Federal  Court  by  Judge  Rudkin  in  The  Fort 
Bragg,  1924  A.M.C.  275,  a  suit  to  recover  general  aver- 
age expenditures  under  a  hull  policy.  The  court  said- 

"It  clearly  appears  from  the  testimony  that  the  loss 
was  occasioned  solely  and  directly  by  the  unseaworthi- 
ness of  the  ship,  not  by  the  perils  of  the  sea  or  negli- 
gence of  the  master  or  crew.    It  is  conceded  that  the 


general  marine  policy  does  not  cover  or  include  such 
losses.  .  .  ." 

In  view  of  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  Fort  Bragg 
and  preceding  cases,  and  the  holding  on  burden  of 
proof  in  the  Ettore  decision,  the  shipowner,  in  spite  of 
the  York-Antwerp  Rules  and  the  Jason  Clause,  seems 
faced  with  the  almost  insurmountable  burden  of  prov- 
ing the  exact  cause  of  damage  in  cases  where  his  sacri- 
fices or  expenditures  resulted  from  a  breakdown  or 
failure  of  some  part  of  his  vessel. 


No  Freight,  No  General  Average? 

No  tickee,  no  washee !  And  now  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  has  decreed  that  just  because 
an  army  transport  carries  goods  free  of  charge, 
there  can  be  no  general  average  covering  the  ship  and 
goods. 

It  seems  that  the  transport  Logan,  bound  from  San 
Francisco  to  Manila,  carried  cargo  belonging  to  various 
owners,  which  was  being  transported  free  of  charge. 
Some  or  all  of  this  cargo  was  covered  by  insurance 
against  general  average  loss.  A  fire  occurred  on  board 
the  vessel  and  was  extinguished  by  pouring  water  into 
the  hold.  This  water  damaged  certain  shipments  of 
goods.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  merchant  vessel, 
these  facts  would  constitute  a  general  average  of  the 
ordinary  garden  variety  and  the  ship  and  saved  cargo 
would  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  loss  suffered 
by  the  cargo  owners  whose  goods  were  sacrificed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  venture. 

The  administrative  officer  of  the  United  States  Army 
Transport  Service  wrote  to  Johnson  &  Higgins,  well- 
known  average  adjusters,  and  asked  them  to  make  up 
the  adjustment,  which  they  proceeded  to  do.  The  ad- 
justment so  drawn  was  correct  as  to  its  details,  and  the 
bill  presented  by  the  adjusters  for  their  services  was 
conceded  to  be  reasonable.  The  transport  service,  how- 
ever, refused  to  honor  the  bill  or  to  pay  any  contribu- 
tions, on  the  ground  that,  since  the  goods  were  carried 
gratis,  they  owed  no  duty  to  the  cargo,  and  conse- 
quentlyno  general  average  could  arise.Since  no  general 
average  could  arise,  they  argued,  the  administrative 
officer  must  have  exceeded  his  authority  in  ordering 
the  general  average  statement. 

The  Court  of  Claims  upheld  the  contention  of  the 
transport  service  and  denied  the  existence  of  any  valid 
ground  of  general  average,  basing  the  decision  upon 
the  absence  of  a  remunerative  contract  of  carriage  be- 
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IWfiMi  the  ship  and  cargo  owners.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Logan  was  not  in  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
"that  takes  any  cargo  offered  for  hire." 

Such  language  indicates  that  the  court  considered 
generail  average  to  be  in  some  way  the  uni(|ue  burden 
of  the  common  carrier.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  decision  further  points  out  that  "general 
average  is  applied  only  in  cases  of  joint  adventure; 
that  is,  the  parties  must  have  a  common  purpose,  in 
part  at  least.  But  in  the  instant  case  there  was  no  com- 
mon purpose,  no  joint  enterprise  or  adventure  in  which 
defendant  was  concerned." 

This  reasoning  appeals  to  us  as  palpably  unsound. 
The  Logan  and  her  cargo  were  certainly  a  joint  ad- 
venture, with  a  common  purpose,  whether  or  not  any 
freight  money  was  to  be  paid  by  the  one  to  the  other. 
They  were  bound  together  by  an  inexorable  law  of 
necessity,  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  faced  a  com- 
mon danger  shared  by  no  other  interests.  If  one  of 
them  suffered  a  sacrifice  to  avert  that  danger,  it  would 
seem  that  contribution  to  that  sacrifice  would  arise 
from  the  equitable  necessity  of  their  common  relation- 
ship rather  than  from  any  assumed  contract. 

If  the  shoe  had  been  on  the  other  foot,  the  transport 
service  might  have  been  of  a  different  opinion.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  the  Logan,  carrying  a  valuable  cargo 
gratis,  had  incurred  extraordinary  expense  to  get  to 
port  in  the  face  of  impending  danger.  Would  the  owner 
of  the  ship  then  forego  his  right  to  claim  contribution 
from  the  cargo  merely  because  no  freight  was  charged 
for  the  carriage?  We  doubt  it. 


Mixed  Cargo 

RECENT  meetings  of  the  Study  Class  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Marine  Underwriters  of  San  Francisco 
have  been  notable  for  the  ability  of  the  speakers 
and  timeliness  of  the  topics  presented.  On  April  19, 
Miss  Esther  Phillips,  Assistant  United  States  District 
Attorney,  favored  the  underwriters  with  a  thorough 
treatment  of  the  law  of  salvage.  Miss  Phillips,  in  a 
brief  hut  comprehensive  manner,  described  the  ele- 
ments of  maritime  salvage,  the  reasons  for  the  doctrine, 
and  the  basis  upon  which  salvage  awards  are  granted. 
At  the  same  meeting,  F.  R.  Davis  of  Stewart  and  Davis, 
coffee  and  tea  importers,  described  the  raising  and  im- 
porting of  tea. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  2,  Lieutenant-Commander  C. 
W.  Brewiiiirton.   T'.^N.   explained   and   advocated   fhi' 


electric  leader  cable,  by  means  of  which  ships  can  feel 
their  way  through  mine-fields  or  into  fog-bound  har- 
bors. The  speaker  strongly  advised  the  installation  of 
such  a  cable  in  the  Golden  Gate.  He  was  followed  by 
Walter  Hays,  of  Marsh  &  McLennan-J.  B.  F.  Davis  & 
Sons,  whose  subject  was  "Unseaworthiness  and  Negli- 
gence in  Relation  to  General  Average." 


On  April  25,  George  Jordan,  newly  elected  marine 
secretarj-  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company, 
arrived  at  the  Head  Office  in  San  Francisco  from  New 
York  to  formally  take  up  the  duties  of  his  office.  Fol- 
lowing his  election  in  February,  Mr.  Jordan  left  San 
Francisco  to  visit  marine  branch  offices  at  Los  Angeles. 
Seattle,  Chicago,  and  the  Atlantic  Marine  Department 
office  in  New  York,  where  he  conferred  with  Manager 
Frederick  B.  McBride. 


M.  R.  Wallace,  marine  manager  for  the  Boston,  An- 
chor, and  Old  Colony  insurance  companies,  has  removed 
his  offices  to  238-240  Bush  Street.  San  Francisco, 
where  the  marine  department  will  be  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  fire  and  automobile  departments. 


George  Ismon,  Pacific  marine  manager  for  the  Nor- 
wich Union,  Phoenix  of  London,  and  Union  Marine 
companies,  has  removed  his  offices  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  third  floor  of  the  Adam  Grant  Build- 
ing, 114  Sansome  Street.  San  Francisco.  George  had  a 
fine  box  of  cigars  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  his  new 
offices,  but  the  cigars  are  probably  all  gone  by  now. 


"Pie"  Small,  of  the  marine  department  of  Balfour- 
Kessler  Agencies,  was  quite  sick  some  time  ago.  Sick 
abed,  in  fact.  At  the  height  of  his  indisposition,  he 
looked  out  the  window  and  saw  a  hearse  draw  up  before 
the  house.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hearse  wasn't  after 
him,  at  all,  but  had  come  to  provide  the  last  ride  for  a 
gentleman  next  door,  who  had  been  just  that  much 
sicker  than  Small.  At  any  rate,  the  hearse  was  too 
much  for  Pie.  He  got  up  immediately  and  paraded  up 
and  down  before  the  house,  thus  keeping  the  hearse 
from  the  door  and  reassuring  the  neighbors. 


Ho,  hum!     Another  day,  another  four-bitn.     But  the 
overhead  i«  $1.37. 
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Freights,  Charters,  Sales 

$2.40,     May  June.     L 


May  19,  1932 

THE  followiriK  steamers  have 
been  fixed  with  grain  to  U.K.: 
British  steamer  Carlton,  Van- 
iver,  B.C.,  to  Antwerp  and  Rot 
icniam,  April,  Dale  &  Co.;  British 
motorship  Titanian,  Vancouver,  B. 
C,  to  Avonmouth,  May,  Dale  & 
Co.;  British  steamer  Nohata,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  to  U.K. /Continent,  Ap- 
ril; British  steamer  Frumenton, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  London,  June, 
Dale  &  Co.;  British  steamers  Grain- 
ton,  Newbrough,  and  Peterton, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  London,  June, 
Dale  &  Co.;  British  steamer  Cape 
Verde.  British  Columbia  to  London 
and  Hull,  May,  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
fixed  with  grain  to  the  Orient:  Nor- 
wegian motorship  Brand,  Vancouv- 
er, B.C.,  to  Orient,  May;  British 
steamer  Castlemoor,  Vancouver,  B. 
C.  to  Vladivostok,  $2.40  (Canadi- 
an), spot;  two  Canadian  Transport 
vessels  and  two  steamers,  Vancouv- 
er, B.C.,  to  Vladivostok,  $2.40  (Can- 
adian), May;  British  steamer  City 
<if  Vancouver,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
Vladivostok,  $2.50,  spot,  Dreyfus  & 
Co.;  British  motorship  Pacific  Com- 
merce, Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  Vladivo- 
stok, $2.50.  May,  Kerr.  Gifford  & 
Co.  (previously  reported  Canadian 
Transport  vessel);  British  motor- 
ship  Bronnay,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
to  Vladivostok,  $2.50,  May,  Kerr, 
Gifford  &  Co. ;  Norwegian  motor- 
.-hip  Fernglen,  Vancouver,  B.C..  to 
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Vladivostok, 
Dreyfus  &  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
fixed  with  lead  concentrates:  a 
Weir  vessel,  Newfoundland  to  .Selby 
(San  Francisco  Bay),  $2.,  F.I.O., 
May;  a  Weir  vessel,  Newfoundland 
to  Selby  (San  Francisco  Bay),  $2., 
F.I.O..  September  October. 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  reported:  British  motorship 
Neptunian,  1  trip,  delivery  British 
Columbia,  redelivery  U.K. /Conti- 
nent. 5/9.  May.  Canadian  Transport 
Co.;  Danish  motorship  Nordfarer, 
delivery     China,     redelivery     U.K. 


Continent,  via  North  Pacific.  80 
cents,  April  May,  W.  L.  Comyn  & 
Sons;  Norwegian  motorship  Bel- 
jeanne,  1  trip,  delivery  British  Col- 
umbia, redelivery  U.K.  Continent, 
May  June,  Canadian  Tra  n  s  p  u  r  t 
Co.;  British  steamer  Silksworth,  de- 
livery Vancouver,  redelivery  U.K./ 
Continent,  April.  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.;  Danish  motorship  Nord- 
bo.  delivery  China,  redelivery  U.K.'' 
Continent,  via  North  Pacific,  80 
cents,  June,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Sons; 
Danish  motorship  Nordkap,  1  trip, 
delivery  China  late  May,  redelivery 
U.K.  Continent.  Bordeaux  /  Ham- 
burg Range,  via  North  Pacific,  80 
cents,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Sons. 

The  following  sales  have  been  re- 
ported: American  steamer  Ossining 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  to  Swayne  & 
Hoyt,  $100,000.;  American  steamer 
Brunswick.  National  S.  S.  Co.  to 
Hammond  Little  River  Redwood 
Co..  Ltd. 

PAGE  BROS.,  Brokers 


Trade  Literature 


Port  Charges.  The  1931  edition  of 
•Miscellaneous  Service  Report  No.  1, 
entitled  "Port  and  Terminal 
Charges  at  United  States  Ports" 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors of  the  War  Department,  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  The  original  vol- 
ume costs  $1.25  and  the  supplement 
15  cents,  obtainable  from  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


tured  by  The  Lincoln  Electric  Com- 
pany are  described  and  illustrated 
in  Catalog  Section  No.  .3304,  loose 
leaf  type,  published  April  28,  1932; 
price  list  included  in  catalog. 


Worthington. — Here  is  a  list  of 
new  catalogs,  bulletins,  etc..  recent- 
ly released  by  Worthington  Pump 
and  Machinery  Corp..  Harrison.  N. 
J.:  No.  L-400-B2A,  Multi-V-Drives; 
W-1200  B2,  rock  drills;  L-620-S2, 
air  compressors;  S-500-S7,  marine 
diesel  engines.  50-150  H.P.  sizes;  S 
500-S3  and  S-550-S2  gas  engines; 
W-800  B9.  disk  type  water  meters. 


Port  of  Seattle  Yearbook  for  1931 
has  been  received  and  is  a  very 
beautifully  illustrated  volume,  with 
green  paper  cover,  and  many  full- 
page  illustrations.  The  book  con- 
tains an  interesting  history  of  the 
port  and  tells  of  its  facilities  and 
its  extensive  back  country,  furnish- 
ing a  large  variety  of  cargo  for  the 
port.  The  book  illustrates,  in  addi- 
tion, the  great  scenic  beauties  of 
the  Puget  Sound  region  which  draw 
thousands  of  tourists  everv  vear. 


A  Wonder  Book  of  Rubber,  just 
issued  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Company,  is  a  pocket  size  book- 
let telling  the  story  of  the  gather- 
ing and  manufacturing  of  rubber 
and  rubber  i)roducts — and  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  finished 
products  of  the  company. 


.Vrc    Welding   Supplies   manufac 


KOEHLER, 
KEMP  &  KOEHLER 

CARGO  SURVEYORS  AND 
APPRAISERS 

4eS    CALIFORNIA    STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


Niw  voaa  O'ricc 
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Trade  Notes 


Important  Refrigeration 
Announcement. —  Western 
Engineering  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  through 
George  Swett,  general 
manager,  announces  its 
appointment  as  distribu- 
tors for  the  Carrier  En- 
gineering Corporation  to 
serve  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia territory  in  the  ma- 
rine field,  representing 
both  the  Carrier  air  condi- 
tioning equipment  and 
Brunswick- Kroeschell  re- 
frigeration. 

Sidney  B.  Carpender, 
vice-president  of  the  Car- 
rier Engineering  Corpora- 
tion of  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  L.  H.  Polderman, 
vice-president  of  the  Car- 
rier Engineering  Corpora- 
tion of  California,  of  Los 
Angeles,  were  both  in  San 
Francisco  recently  in  con- 
nectionwith  the  announce- 
ment of  the  sales  and  ser-  ■ 
vice  appointment  of  West- 
ern Engineering  Company. 

Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, Western  Engineer- 
ing Company  will  carry  a 
complete  stock  of  repair 
parts,  employing  engin- 
eers and  service  men  to  take  care  of 
every  requirement  aboard  ship. 

Among  outstanding  Brunswick- 
Kroeschell  refrigeration  installa- 
tions are  the  Dollar  liners  President 
Hoover  and  President  Coolidge;  the 
new  Oceanic  liners  Mariposa,  Mon- 
terey, and  Lurline;  the  Panama- 
Pacific  liners  California,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania;  and  the  new 
Grace  liners. 

Carrier  air  conditioning  is  being 
applied  to  the  dining  saloon  of  the 
new  Oceanic  liners  Mariposa,  Mon- 
terey, and  Lurline  and  to  the  public 
rooms  of  the  two  new  express  and 
passenger  liners  building  at  the 
yard  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  the  United  States 
Lines'  transatlantic  service. 


New  Japanese  Motorships.  —  Ko- 

kusai  Line  of  Japan,  for  which 
Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  are  Pacific 
Coast  agents,  have  placed  orders 
for  two  19-knot,  7600  brake  horse- 
power motorships  for  Japan-New 
York  service.  One  is  to  be  built  by 
Harima  dockyards  and  the  other  by 


Uraga  dockyards;  both  to  be  pow- 
ered by  Sulzer  diesel  engines. 


Marine  Sales.  —  Westingh  o  u  s  e 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
announced  appointment  of  Alf  Her- 
schel  as  marine  sales  service  rep- 
resentative for  the  East  Coast, 
headquarters  Essington,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  has  been  in  company's 
service  since  1916  and  served  as 
port  engineer  at  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
and  Philadelphia. 


Radio  Direction  Finders. — Radio 
Corporation  of  America  announces 
that  four  RCA  radio  direction  find- 
ers are  being  installed  on  vessels  of 
the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Trans- 
portation Co. ;  namely  steamships 
Upshur,  Somerset,  Howard,  and 
Juniata,  all  in  coastwise  service 
with  ports  of  call  between  Boston 
and  Jacksonville.  This  company 
now  has  ten  vessels  so  equipped. 


Grants  "Preformed"  Right  s. — 

Macwhite  Company  has  been  grant- 
ed license  to  manufacture  preform- 
ed wire  rope  under  the  American 


Cable  Company's  patents.  Other 
companies  in  the  United  States  li- 
censed to  make  preformed  wire  rope 
are:  American  Steel  &  Wire,  Brod- 
erick  &  Bascom  Company,  E.  H.  Ed- 
wards Company,  Hazard  Wire  Rope 
Companj^  Pacific  Wire  Rope  Com- 
pany, General  Cable  Corporation, 
The  Wire  Rope  Manufacturing  & 
Equipment  Company,  and  the  Wick- 
wire  Spencer  Steel  Corp. 


Metallic    Packing.  —  The    U.   S. 

Metallic  Packing  Company  manu- 
factures a  complete  line  of  metallic 
packings  both  for  reciprocating 
rods  and  for  rotating  shafts.  This 
line  includes  the  following  types. 

King  Tandem  Packing.  This  type 
is  especially  adapted  to  reciprocat- 
ing rods  such  as  the  piston  rods 
and  valve  stems  of  marine  and  sta- 
tionary steam  engines  and  the 
steam  ends  of  piston  rods  of  boiler 
feed  pumps,  circulating  pumps,  and 
general  service  pumps.  It  uses  two 
sets  of  the  famous  patented  King 
metallic  packing  ring.  These  rings 
are  split  on  a  diagonal  and  have  a 
beveled  outer  surface.  They  are  set 
up  on  the  shaft  by  a  ring  wedge 
actuated  by  a  spring.  Properly  in- 
stalled, this  packing  is  self-adjust- 
ing and  will  not  cut,  score,  or  heat 
the  rod.  It  is  practically  vapor- 
tight.  Anything  passing  the  first 
ring  will  be  stopped  by  the  second 
ring. 

King  Unit  Packing.  This  type 
works  on  the  same  principle"  as  the 
King  tandem  type  using  only  one 
King  metallic  packing  ring. 

Bradford  Circulating  Pump  Pack- 
ing. An  '  ingenious  arrangement  of 
clamp,  follower,  Bradford  metallic 
packing  and  vibrating  cup  all  of 
which  revolve  with  the  shaft  so 
that  there  is  no  wear  on  the  pack- 
ing at  the  point  of  seal.  This  type 
of  packing  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  rotating  shafts  of  circulating 
pumps. 

C.0.2  Metallic  Packing.  A  double 
packing  of  soft  metal  rings  with  an 
oil  seal  between  the  inner  and  outer 
sets  of  rings  and  a  soft  packing 
gasket  between  the  follower  and  the 
gland  bushing.  Steel  bush  rings 
separate  the  packing  rings  and  a 
lantern  bushing  in  the  center  sep- 
arates the  inner  and  outer  sets  of 
rings 

C.  V.  Lane  of  San  Francisco  has 
recently  been  appointed  marine 
representative  of  the  U.  S.  Metallic 
Packing  Company  for  northern  Cal- 
ifornia. 


Pacific  Marine  Personals 

"NAMESARE  NEWS"        <r^        BY    PAUL    FAULKNER 


Martin  on  Monterey. — As  Pacific 
Coast  marine  representative  for  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Company,  W.  Edgar  Martin 
was  aboard  the  steamship  Monte- 
rey, second  of  Matson-Ocoanic  lin- 
ers making  the  maiden  run  from 
New  York  to  her  home  port  at  San 
Francisco.  "Eddie"  Martin  will  sup- 
ply us  with  first-hand  facts  on  the 
power  plant  and  electrical  services. 


East  Bay  Freight.  —  James  H. 
Todd,  Jr.,  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager  of  Sudden  &  Christenson, 
has  been  Assigned  to  the  East  Bay 
territory,  his  jurisdiction,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  East  Bay  cities  of  Oak- 
land, Alameda,  Berkeley,  and  Rich- 
mond, covering  the  Santa  Clara, 
Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys. Todd  is  well  and  favorably 
known  in  Pacific  Coast  shipping  as 
well  as  to  shippers  and  receivers  of 
intercoastal  cargoes. 


New  Califomian  Skipper. — Cap- 
tain L.  A.  Carlyle  has  been  assigned 
IS  master  of  the  motorship  Califor- 
nian,  flagship  of  the  American-Ha- 
waiian fleet  of  freighters.  He  suc- 
ceeds to  the  berth  occupied  by  the 
late  Captain  E.  L.  Smith.  Captain 
[Jarlyle  is  a  veteran  of  the  com- 
[)any's  service,  having  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  Dakotan.  His  place  on 
:he  Dakotan  will  be  filled  by  Cap- 
lain  J.  N.  Hansen  of  the  steamship 
Georgian. 


Naval  Assignment.  Captain  Henry 
E.  Lackey,  U.S.N. ,  in  charge  of  the 
San  Francisco  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice, and  formerly  in  command  of 
:he  U.S.S.  California,  has  been  ap- 
pointed senior  member  of  the  Board 
jf  Inspection  and  Survey  for  the 
Twelfth  Naval  District,  with  head- 
luarters  at  100  Harrison  Street, 
San  Francisco.  His  place  at  the  Hy- 
irographic  Office  will  be  taken  by 
[Captain  F.  B.  Freyer,  who  has  been 
)n  duty  at  the  War  College. 


Bilge  Club  Election,— At  the  an- 
nual election  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
■  f  the  Bilge  Club  of  San  Pedro, 
I   O.  Pegg,  superintendent  en- 
KiiM  <r  of  the  Union  Oil  Company  of 
California,    was    named    chairman. 


The  youngest  commander  in 

the  Mtitson  fleet  is  Captain 

Andreiv  G'.  Toivnsend  of  the 

San  Franriseo-Honolulu 

liner  Maui. 


He  succeeds  Harry  J.  Summers, 
principal  surveyor  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  at  Los  Angeles 
Harbor.  Other  members  of  the  di- 
rectors are  Hari->'  J.  Summers, 
James  Craig,  William  J.  Maggio,  E. 
R.  Brucker,  Steve  Lindo,  and  Cap- 
tain S.  A.  Kennedy. 

The  annual  golf  tournament  of 
the  Bilge  Club  will  be  held  June  25 
at  Royal  Palms.    Upward  of  100  are 


The  I'jrniir  papular  skipper 
of  the  Matson  liner  Manoa 
in  the  Honolulu  ser^'iee,  (Cap- 
tain II.  R.  CiUleipie.  has 
been  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  officer  on  the 
next-  Oceanic  liner  Mariposa. 


expected  to  enter  the  play,  and 
there  will  be  indoor  sports  for  those 
who  do  not  follow  the  little  white 
"pill." 


Reunion.  A  group  of  men  met 
recently  at  the  San  Pedro  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  proposed  to  gath- 
er together  for  a  reunion  outing  all 
of  the  shipyard  gang  which  engag- 
ed in  the  war-time  program  of  the 
Southwestern  Shipyards  at  East 
San  Pedro.  This  yard  is  now  operat- 
ed by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corp. 

The  reunion  is  planned  for  June 
12  at  Point  Fermin  Park.  San  Pedro, 
and  all  the  "gang"  —  buckers-up, 
shipfitters,  riveters,  and  holders- 
on — are  going  to  get  together  with 
their  families  (and  basket  lunches, 
of  course)  for  a  good  time.  Gene 
Mills,  who  used  to  be  secretary  of 
the  Southwestern  yard,  is  president 
of  the  reunion  promoters;  Frank 
Kemp  is  vice-president;  A.  L.  Fer- 
ber,  who  used  to  be  plant  foreman, 
is  another  vice-president;  Jesse 
Kopp  is  secretary.  Among  the  orig- 
inators of  this  unique  gathering 
are  Dr.  Harold  Bunkers,  William 
Smith,  George  Aitkenhead,  Fred 
Miller,  William  Lambie,  Harry 
Shuster,  F.  Lamb,  Jess  Copp,  and 
Frank  Kemp. 


New  Manager. — B.  E.  Van  Pres- 
ley is  the  newly  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  Se- 
attle. His  appointment  is  announc- 
ed following  the  resignation  of  H.C. 
Cantelow.  Van  Presley  has  been 
manager  of  the  Kennecott  Copper 
Corporation  in  Alaska,  and  an- 
nounced the  two  companies  are 
forming  a  consolidation. 


Retire.s  from  N.Y.K.  —  Captain 
Shunji  Ito  of  the  motorship  Tatsuta 
Maru,  on  a  recent  voyage  to  San 
Francisco,  brought  word  that  T. 
Asaka,  well  known  in  San  Francis- 
co as  general  passenger  agent  for 
five  years  for  the  N.Y.K.  Line,  has 
retired  from  the  firm  and  is  now 
manager  of  the  Tokyo  Golf  Club. 
Asaka  started  his  golfing  career  on 
the  links  around  San  Francsico 
Bay. 
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Fast 

Intereoastal 
Liners 


(Panama  Mail  Service) 

PASSENGERS      FREIGHT      MAIL     EXPRESS 

\'eu)  York'PhUadetphia-PaciUe  Coast 

Improved  Transit  Time: 

from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles 19  days 

from  Philadelphia  to  Los  Angeles  22  days 

from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 21  days 

from  Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco 24  days 

Sailings  alternate  Wednesday  from  San  Francisco; 
alternate  Thursdays  from  Los  Angeles 

Mexico,  Central  America, 
Panama,  Colombia,  Havana 

Regular  Sailings  To  and  From  Ail  West  Coast  Ports 

^Wost;  Coast  South  /America  Serwice 

Direct  Mail,  Passenger,  Freight  and  Refrigeration 
COLOMBIA,  ECUADOR,  PERU,  CHILE 

Cargo  Accepted  for  Bolivia 

PORTS  OF  CALL 
Cuzco — Buenaventura,  Talara,   Paita*  Salaverry,  Callao,   Pisco,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Antofagasta,  Valparaiso. 
Coya — Balboa,   Buenaventura,  Talara,  Eten,   Callao,  Mollendo,   Arica,   Antofagasta,  Valparaiso. 


Panama    Mail   Service 

San  Francisco — 2  Pine  St. 

SU  tter  3800 

Oakland — Howard  Term. 
GL  encourt   6469 


GRACE  LINE 


West  Coast 

South  America  Service 

W.  R.  Grace  Sc  Co. 

General  Agents 

San  Francisco — 332   Pine 

SU  tter  3700 


"MORE   THAN   MERE  TRANSPORTATION" 


Los  Angeles 

348  So.  Spring  Sir 

TR  inity  9461 


Hoge  Building 
EL  liott  5412 


Oalcland 
Howard  Terminal 
1st  and    Market   Sts. 


Portland 

States  Steamship  Co. 

Porter  Building 


C.  Gardner  Johnson 
989  Hastings  St.   W. 


Eastern  Offices:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  New  Orleans 


M 


JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight,   Passenger  and  Reirigerator  Service  To  and  From 

PACinC  COAST  PORTS  TO  U.K.  AND 
SCANDINAVL\N  PORTS 


Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports 

aj  Inducements  Offer 
Through   Bills   of   Lading   Isaucd   to 

GRACE   LINE.    INC.. 

548  South  Spring   St., 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

PORTLAND 

LIDELL  tf  CLAr.KE,  Inc. 

Agents,  Johnson  Line 

STATES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Agents,  Grace  Line 

SEATTLE 

W.  R.  GRACE  ff  CO. 

Hone  BIHg. 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON,  Ltd. 


J^ 


AU  Scandiiuviafi,  Finniih  5£ 
Baltic  Porta. 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS 

Veaiels   Call  at   Antwerp   Outward 

From  Europe 


M.S.   Margaret  Johnson  en  route   to  Europe. 

W.  R.  GRACE  CO. 


G.   ECKDAHL  ff  SON 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agents 

Southern  Cahfornia 

1043  So.  Broadway 

LOS  ANGELES 
JOHNSON   LINE 


General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Visitor.  —  Captain  Thcmias  Blau 
was  a  recent  visitor  to  San  Fran- 
<  i>i(i>  after  an  absence  of  ten  years. 
iS  now  port  captain  of  the  Grace 
imship  Company,  and  made  the 
trip  to  California  to  confer  with  C. 
C.  Mallory.  vice-president  of  the 
Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
in  preparation  for  the  inauRuration 
in  service  of  the  four  new  Panama 
Mail  liners.  Captain  Blau.  before 
joininK  the  Grace  Lines  Staff,  was 
manaKt^i'  '"  Hamburg  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  Lines.  His  connection 
with  San  Francisco  dated  from  the 
time  he  was  master  of  the  steam- 
ship Colombia  operated  in  the 
transpacific  service  of  the  old  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company. 


Tommy  Imber. — Out  at  the  Syd- 
ney dock  where  the  Sonoma,  Ven- 
tura and  Sierra  berthed  for  years, 
there's  a  familiar  youngster.  Tom- 
my Imber  by  name — by  talent,  a 
boy  master  with  crayon,  ink,  and 
brush. Tommy's  twelve  years  young, 
and  returning  officers  of  the 
Oceanic  Line  have  brought  home  to 
the  Golden  Gate  examples  of  his  re- 
markable talent  for  ship  sketching. 

Joseph  R.  Sume,  junior  third  en- 
gineer of  the  Sonoma,  met  Tommy 
three  years  ago  when  the  lad  be- 
came a  waterfront  newsy  to  earn 
bread  for  his  mother  and  brother. 
Ships  and  sketching  were  all  Tommy 
talked  and  wanted  to  know,  so  En- 
gineer Sume  and  his  gang  chipped 
in  and  bought  the  small  maritime 
artist  an  outfit  of  paints  and  a 
drawing  set. 

When  they  made  Sydney  next 
voyage.  Tommy  was  on  dock,  papers 
under  one  arm  and  a  painting  of 
the  Mariposa  ready  for  his  Yankee 
friends.  No  detail  of  this  modern 
carrier's  symmetry  had  eluded 
Tommy  Imber's  eye  and  hand! 

Seems  now,  though,  the  coming 
of  the  larger  Oceanic  liners  means 


'/'//(  .  //    siiiilf    of 

J'j.u  />li  R.  .^///;/(  .  juuinr  third 
myinttr  of  ihc  slinnishit> 
Sonoma.  On  his  Inst  trifi  to 
Syihiiy,  Siiinf  uns  /irrsinttil 
liilh  It  f>nintint/  of  the  Mriri- 
t>osn  as  she  n/>/>etireii  on  her 
nimdin  run  to  Sydney,  hy 
young  Tominy  Imber,  A  pic- 
lure  of  Tom  my  and  a  repro- 
duction of  his  painting  are 
shonn  belotv. 

new  berthing  spaces  at  Sydney,  and 
Tommy  Imber's  friends  will  miss 
him,  for  a  rival  news  vending  out- 


tit  serves  the  new  docking  point. 

If  Tommy's  friends  want  to  reach 
him,  though,  with  suggestiunH  for  a 
sketching  job.  he  lives  at  No.  2 
High  Street,  Sydney,  Auittralia.  His 
brush  is  a  magic  wand! 


Uocket  Clerlt.  —  According  to  an 
announcement  by  J.  H.  Rosseter, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coastwise  Conference,  A.  J.  Hun- 
sader  has  been  appointed  to  the  po- 
sition of  docket  clerk,  with  offices 
at  the  San  Francisco  head(|uarter8. 
Hunaader  had  been  connected  for 
six  years  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company  at  Los  Ange- 
les, in  the  traffic  and  claims  de- 
partments, and  is  thoroughly  fami- 
liar with  this  phase  of  the  shipping 
business. 

Sliipper  Named  for  Catalyst. — Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Thomp- 
son, director  of  the  laboratories  for 
the  University  of  Washington,  Se- 
attle, Washington,  Captain  Carl  M. 
Hansen  has  been  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  University's  new  floating 
oceanographic  laboratory  ship,  the 
Catalyst.  "The  vessel  is  now  under 
construction  at  the  yard  of  the 
Lake  Union  Drydock  &  Machine 
Works,  Seattle.  Captain  Hansen,  for 
many  years  master  of  the  Swenson 
Fur  Trading  Company's  ship  Na- 
nuk,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  waters  in  which  this  ocean-go- 
ing laboratory  will  be  employed. 

Immigration  Inspector. — Accord- 
ing to  announcement  by  Alfred  E. 
Burnett,  District  Director  of  Immi- 
gration, William  Brazie  assumed 
his  duties  as  inspector-in-charge  of 
the  San  Pedro  immigration  station 
on  May  1.  Brazie  was  formerly  on 
duty  at  Honolulu  as  a.ssistant  direc- 
tor. He  succeeds  Clarence  G.  Gat- 
ley,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
San  Diego. 
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fanama  facific  Qne 

INTERNATIONAL     MERCANTILE     MARINE      CO. 

Fastest  Imit@iiPC(5)astaiIl  Seii^vic® 

DIRECT  CONNECTIONS    FOR    EUROPE 
Sailings  every  other  Saturday  from  San  Francisco.  Every  other   Monday  from  Us  Angeles.    Dirert  fast  Freight    Passenger  and  Refri^^^ 

NEW  YORK  and  SAN  DIEGO    LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO,   OAKLAND,   ALAMEDA.    Through  bills  of  lading  issued  to  and  from  Portland, 

Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Vancouver,  and  rapid  transhipment  to  and  from  the  Orient,  Hawaii  and  Australia.  Through  bills  of  lading  usued  and  direct  connectiou* 

made    at    New    York    with    International    Mercantile    Marine    Company    Lines. 


SAN     FRANCISCO— 687     Market    St.     DO  uglas    8680  ALAMEDA— Encinal     Ten 

LOS  ANGELES— 548  So.  Spring  St.       TR  inity  8261 
PORTLAND— McCortnick  Terminal.       BR  oadway  8863 


OAKLANE* — Grove    St.     Terminal.      GL  encourt    4817 
SAN  DIEGO— 1030  4th  Street.        Phone  8141 

SEATTLE — McCormick  Terminal.       EL  liott  4630 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


EXPRESS  FREKBHT-PASSENCERfi 


)  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICES 


Trans-Pacific 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    Los   Angeles    Harbor   and    San    Francisco    to 
Honolulu;  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Shanghai.  Hongkong,  Manila.  FORTNIGHT- 
LY  to   Singapore,   Penang,   Colombo,  and  round'thcworld  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila.    Hongkong,    Shanghai.    Kobe, 
Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Atlantic  •  Far  East 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  (rem  New  York.   FORTNIGHTLY  from   Boston  to 
Honolulu.  Yokohama.    Kobe,   Shanghai,   Hongkong,   and   Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama.   Honolulu   to    New  York  and  'Boston. 
•Transhipment   New  York. 

Mediterranean  •  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
seilles to  New  York,  Boston,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo 
destined  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to  San  Francisco 
transhipment. 

Rennd'the-Werld 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York,  Havana.  Colon, 
Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu.  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong.  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Alex- 
andria.  Naples,   Genoa.  Marseilles,  thence  New   York. 

Trans-Pacific  Freiglit  Service 

TRl-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco, 
Pearl    Harbor.    Guam,    Manila,    Cavite.    lloilo,    Cebu    and    other   ports   as 

ii.diicimtm    (,lfcr>. 

Interceastal 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    New    York,    FORTNIGHTLY    from    Boston 

to   Lns   Angeks  Harbor  and  San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

to  New  York. 

Cargo  destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,   Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver 

subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.,  Ltd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 

Olfi< 


SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

nd  Agencies  Throughout   the  World 


Robert  DoIUr  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

DAvcnpott  6000 


HOLLYWOOD 
PLAZA 

Where  the  "Famous  Doorway  of 
Hospitality"  Greets  You 

MOST  convenient  location  In  Hollywood. 
Next  to  motion  picture  studios,  thea- 
tres, cafes,  and  shops  .  .  .  only  ten  minutes 
from  golf  courses,  bridle  paths,  and  other 
amusement  places. 

The  Plaza  Hotel  is  quiet,  luxuriously 
furnished,  with  deep,  restful  beds,  glisten- 
ing tile  baths  and  showers,  excellent 
service  and  cuisine,  convenient  parking — 
every  modern  convenience  for  your  com- 
fort. 

European  plan.  $2.50  up,  single.  $3.50  up, 
double.  $4.50,  twin  bed.  Special  weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  Look  for  the  "Doorway  of 
Hospitality." 

Vine  ,St.  at  Holly^^ood  Blvd.    -    Hollywood,  California 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT  &  DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 

CUT  TO  ORDER 

1  Drumin  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MILLS   AT 
Anacortes,  Washington  Hoquiam,  Washington 

YARDS  AT 
Oakland.    Cal.  Los  Angeles,   Cal.  San  Pedro,   Cal. 

STEAMERS 

"El  Capitan"  "Cascade"  "Olympic** 

"Siskiyou"  "Shasta" 


MOTORSHIP 
"Lassen" 


SCHOONER 
"Vigilant" 


Cable    Address:    "Ekaywood. 


Canadian  Australasian  Line  Limited 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,   FIJI 

AUCKLAND,    N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRAUA 

By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Linert 
R.M.M.S.   AORANGI  r.m.S.  NL\GARA 

(Motorahip)  ,.  ,nn  t        <- 

17,500  Ton.  Grou  \l'l°°  •1°'"  S^°" 

23,000  Tons  Dit.  20,000  Tons  Du. 

SaiUng  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Every  28  days. 

CARGO  SERVICE 

Monthly  sailings   from   Vancouver  to  main  New   Zealand  porta,    alao 

to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 

the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers: 

M.S.  HAURAKI  S.S.  WAIOTAPU 

S.S.  WAIRUNA  S.S.  WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  all 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian  Australasian  Line  Limited 


<)9<>  West  Hastings  Street 


Vancouver,  B.C. 


S. F.BAR  PILOTS 


Office: 

North  End  of  Bulkhead 

Radio  KFS 


Station  Inaidc 

S.F.  Light  Ship 

Morae  Signal 

Four  Fla^iea 

Telephones: 
Pilot  Office  from  9  a.i 
to  4  p.m.:  DOug.  543f 
Chamber   of   Commerce 
from  4  pan.  to  9  ajB. 
and  on 
Sundays  and  Hoi- 
days:  DAv.  SOOO. 


And   Lay  Still 

When  on  Station  under  Sail  a  White  Light  is  carried  at  Mast  Head. 

When  under  Power,  a  Red  one  under  White;  a  Flare  or  Torch  is  alao  burned 

frequently. 
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Gatley  enjoyed  the  record  of  un- 
broken duty  at  the  port  immigra- 
tion station  at  San  Pedro  since  Feb- 
ruary 1914,  and  is  credited  with 
having  developed  the  establishment 
to  its  present  scope,  employing 
twriTitv-scvt-n  persons. 


Commands  Flagship. — Captain  L. 
D.  Douglas  has  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic liner  Empress  of  Japan,  flag- 
ship of  the  company's  transpacific 
fleet,  according  to  word  received 
from  Vancouver.  The  captain  was 
formerly  skipper  of  the  transpacific 
liner  Empress  of  Asia.  The  latter 
vessel  will  now  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  A.  V.  R.  Lovegrove, 
D.S.O.,  who  has  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  since  1910. 


Executive  Resigns.  Resignation 
of  Frederick  Toppin  as  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company  was  announc- 
ed la.-<t  month  by  P.  A.  S.  Franklin, 
president  of  the  company,  accord- 
ing to  telegraphic  advices  received 
at  Sa.n  Francisco  by  L.  E.  Archer, 
passenger  traffic  manager  for  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Toppin's  resignation, 
effective  June  1,  severs  a  connec- 
tion of  nearly  half  a  century  of  ser- 
vice with  the  White  Star  Line  and 
International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company.  In  recent  years  he  has 
been  i^pecially  identified  with  the 
operation  of  the  White  Star  Line's 
New  York  service. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  ship- 
ping life  of  New  York,  having  for 
fifteen  years  headed  a  committee, 
representing  various  transatlantic 
lines,  handling  negotiations  with 
the  International  Longshoremen's 
Union.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
managing  committee  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Passenger  Conference. 


Freight  Agent.  Lloyd  R.  Richards 
has  b«en  appointed  general  freight 
agent  for  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company  in  charge  of  inter- 
coastal  solicitation,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  J.  T.  Kennedy, 
freight  traffic  manager.  The  LASS- 
CO  is  agent  at  Los  Angeles  for  the 
Arrov/  Line.  Mr.  Richards  has  serv- 
ed as  freight  solicitor  for  Inter- 
coastal.  Hawaiian,  and  Coastwise 
services. 


Thiy  sfiy  that  the  Oakland  llarhor  Pilots  .-Issoriation  rffirrsenls  more  than 
It  ttutury  of  marine  exfierienee,  although  the  assoeiation  has  been  organized 
only  a  fen'  months.  Above  are  shoti  n  the  four  members  of  the  pilot  board, 
eaih  of  nhom  has  had  more  than  tnenty-five  years'  exf>erience  as  master 
and  pilot.  They  are:  Captain  E.  ft'.  (Iroeper.  Captain  G.  Mawdsley, 
Captain  E.  Johnson,  and  Captain  (i.  II.  lirokaiv. 


ship  Mariposa  will  be  inducted  into 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Thomas  J.  Senn,  commandant 
of  the  Eleventh  Naval  District. 

The  ceremonies  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  Lieutenant  -  Com- 
mander James  A.  Cruitchfield.  Cap- 
tain Alonzo  H.  Woodbine,  reserve 
chief,  will  present  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Flag  to  Commodore  J.  H. 
Trask,  commander  of  the  Mariposa. 

Rear  Admiral  Senn  announced  at 
the  ^ame  time  that  Captain  Ernest 
RutuI,  master  of  the  Ritchfield 
tanker  Pat  Doheny  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  lieutenant-commander  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Re- 
serve. 


Yacht  Skipper.  Captain  W.  B. 
Studley  is  now  the  skipper  of  W.  J. 
Hole's  fine  new  steel  cruiser  yacht 
Samona  II.  Captain  Studley's  ap- 
pointment followed  Mr.  Hole's  re- 
turn from  a  cruise  up  the  Amazon 
River  and  around  South  America, 
on  which  trip  the  former  served  as 
mate.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Nautical  School 
and  was  first  officer  on  Panama 
Pacific  line  ships. 

Samona  II  was  built  last  year  for 
Mr.  Hole  by  the  Craig  Shipbuilding 
Company  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.  She 
is  147  ft.  long,  and  attains  a  speed 
of  14  knots.  She  is  especially  built 
and  equipped  for  fishing,  hunting, 
and  exploration  trips. 


Naval  Reserve.  On  her  arrival  at 
Loa  Angeles  Harbor  from  her  first 
round-the-Pacific  tour,  the  Steam- 


Port  Manager.  Arthur  H.  Abel 
has  been  apjiointed  manager  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Port  of  Oak- 
land, according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  Ralph  T.  Fisher,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Port  Commissioners 
for  Oakland.  California.  This  ap- 
pointment follows  the  resignation 
of  George  B.  Hegardt,  who  submit- 
ted his  resignation  effective  May 
15,  stating  that  after  forty  years  of 


work  throughout  this  country  on 
public  projects,  he  wished  relief 
from  his  heavy  burdens. 

To  Mr.  Hegardt  was  assigned 
the  task  in  1926  of  carrying  out  the 
building  program  instigated  by  the 
Board  of  Port  Commissioners  in 
Oakland,  and  too  much  credit  can- 
not be  given  him  in  this  work.  Oak- 
land in  this  short  space  of  time  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  leading 
ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  is  on 
a  fair  way  to  be  one  of  our  leading 
world  ports. 

Hegardt  was  born  in  Minnesota 
and  V  as  graduated  from  several 
technical  and  engineering  colleges. 
His  professional  work  brought  him 
under  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineering 
Corps  and  he  took  part  in  the  build- 
ing of  breakwaters  at  Chicago  and 
had  charge  of  construction  of  locks 
and  dams  in  the  Illinois  River. 
Coming  to  the  Coast,  he  built  the 
Cascade  locks  on  the  Columbia  Riv- 
er, and  the  jetties  and  the  fortifi- 
cations at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
He  became  manager  and  port  en- 
gineer at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the 
present  high  grade  of  port  facili- 
ties there  are  a  monument  to  his 
ability  as  a  designer  and  executive. 
Hegardt  shall  probably  continue  to 
serve  the  Oakland  Port  project  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

As  his  assistant  at  Oakland  in 
his  work  Mr.  Hegardt  brought  with 
him  from  Portland  Arthur  H.  Ab- 
el, who  had  served  as  his  assistant 
at  Pol  Hand  for  thirteen  years.  He 
previously  served  with  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
Railways.  He  should  be  a  ver>' 
worthy  successor  to  Mr'  Hegardt  in 
bringing  this  port  project  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion. 
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NO^^  /rfi/  Passenger  and  Freight  Service  to 

>,»»»>>  MELBOURNE 


vta 

HONOLULU,  PAGO  PAGO,  SUVA,  AUCKLAND  AND  SYDNEY 

on  the  new  super-liners 

"MARIPOSA"  and  "MONTEREY" 


*Melbourne,  second  largest  city  in  Australia — a  metrop- 
olis of  keen  travel  interest  as  well  as  of  great  commercial 
importance — is  now  a  port  of  call  in  the  new  and  faster 
service  of  the  "Mariposa"  and  "Monterey,"  between 
California  and  the  Antipodes. 

*These  great  liners  afford  ultra-modern  facilities  for 
travellers  and  express  service  for  shippers  to  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  Fiji,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  They  head  a 
fleet  of  luxurv  liners  which  provide  a  sailing  every  few 
days  to  Honolulu  from  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles. 

*Reduced  summer  fares  are  now  in  effect  to  Hawaii. 
Low-priced  All-Inclusive-Cost  Tours  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  vacationists.  FuU  details  at  any  travel  agency 
or  our  offices. 

THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

MATSOH  LINE 

215  Market  Street  .  .  .  DOuglas  5233 


Rope  Since  1817 


hook  for  the 


Blue  and  Yellow 

Trade  Mark 


Fitter 

First  Quality  Pure 

Manila  Rope 

3-Strand  Medium  Lay 

With  the  Blue  and  Yellow  Colored  Yarn  Trade  Mark 

(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.),  on  the  Outside  of  5/8"  dia. 

and  Larger  and  Inside  of  Smaller  Sizes. 

Fitter  First  Quality  Pure  Manila  Rope  is  lubricated  against 
internal  friction  and  waterproofed  against  the  elements  with 
a  colorless  water-repellent  compound  of  the  highest  quality, 
perfected  and  used  successfully  by  Fitler  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years. 

We  believe  a  trial  order  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  you 
of  the  superiority  of  Fitler  First  Quality  Pure  Manila  Rope 
over  what   you  have  been   using. 

Made  by 

The 

Edwin  H.  Fitler 
Company 

Philadelphia  Cordage  Works 

Manufacturers  of 
QUALITY  ROPE  FOR  OVER  A  CENTURY 

Let  Us  Quote  On  Your  Requirements 

Piiiladeipiiia,  Pa. 
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MERRY    month   of   May    sees 
six  new  members  signed  on 
for  action   in  future  affairs 
Mt  thf  Propeller  Club  of  California. 
:s  addition  to  our  roster,  hot  off 
iPiley    Allen's    newsmill,    bids    us 
I    in    to   welcome   New   Members 
lies  G.  Bulloch,  Dr.  E.  M.  Parlett, 
iiles  Hopkins,  Herman  D.  Nich- 
Captain  A.  H.  DeGuire,  Captain 
W.    Rhodes,   and   E.   J.    Macfar- 

—  PC  — 

A  rollickinK  band  broke  all  atten- 
dance records  in  turning  out  for  the 
Spring  Frolic  staged  at  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  Wednesday  evening. 
May  18. 

The  entertainment  com  m  i  1 1  e  e 
staged  a  fast-moving  "something- 
doing-every-minute"  Fanchon  & 
Marco  Propeller  Club  Revue,  with 
22  acts  presented  for  the  anatomi- 
cal and  musical  edification  of  an 
enthusiastic  audience.  From  the  op- 
ening strains  of  symphonic  jazz, 
which  greeted  the  diners  upon  their 
entrance,  to  the  mightly  colorful 
and  decorative  banquet  hall  until 
the  "all  hands  on  deck"  finale  there 
wasn't  a  dull  moment. 

Again  commendation  is  due  the 
efficient  work  of  the  several  com- 
mittees whose  separate  functions 
worked  harmoniously  in  gear  under 
the  guiding  hand  of  President  Jim 
Cronin  and  Captain  Tom  Hunter — 
Tom  Forster  handled  the  reserva- 
tions smoothly  and  everyone  was 
adequately  cared  for. — Kenneth  In- 
graham  supervised  the  preparation 
of  the  menu  and  et  ceteras  with 
rare  good  judgment. — Jerry  Lalor's 
decorative  scheme  with  flags  of 
all  nations  and  international  code 
provided  the  proper  background.  — 
H.  J.  "Bert"  Anderson  headed  the 
entertainment  committee  whose 
work     in     building    the    swelegant 


program  sets  a  new  high  mark.  Ben 
Hedstrom's  naval  architectural  ex- 
perience was  reflected  in  his  mam- 
moth table  arrangement. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was 
President  James  Cronin's  address 
of  welcome  to  the  distinguished 
guests  from  the  Port  of  Latavia. 
Jim's  well-chosen  remarks  com- 
manded the  eager  attention  of  all 
present. 

H.  Gerrish  Smith,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Shipbuild- 
ers was  our  distinguished  guest. 

When  do  we  have  the  next  jinks? 

—  PC- 
Propeller  golf  committeemen  are 
under  way  with  plans  and  program 
for  the  important  Fall  Golfing 
Championship,  to  be  convened  at 
some  beautiful  spot  in  northern 
California  when  the  summer  vaca- 
tion days  are  over.  Propeller  fair- 
way frolics,  spring  and  fall,  now 
an  established  and  commendable 
custom,  have  achieved  acclaim  and 
applause  from  every  point  of  the 
compass. 

-PC- 
May  luncheon  gatherings,  held 
on  Tuesdays  in  the  California  room 
of  the  Commercial  Club  in  the  Mer- 
chants Exchange  in  San  Francisco, 
were  a  series  of  unusually  well  at- 
tended sessions.  Notable  and  cap- 
able speakers  presented  a  range  of 
timely  topics,  appropriately  chosen 
and  comprehensively  presented. 

May  3. —  Guest  speaker:  Wesley 
O.  Ash.  Subject:  Commerce  and 
Trade.  Mr.  Ash  is  manager  of  the 
San  ^'rancisco  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
and  gave  a  ver>'  interesting  talk. 

May  10. —  Guest  speaker:  Dr. 
Louis  Patmont.  Subject:  "Is  there  a 
Red  Menace?"  Dr.  Patmont  is  a 
world  traveller  and  master  of  many 


languages.  He  has  lived  in  Russia 
for  many  years  and  in  his  talk  viv- 
idly portrayed  actual  conditions  ex- 
isting in  Russia. 

May  17. —  Guest  speaker:  H.  Ger- 
rish Smith.  Subject:  Ship  Construc- 
tion and  Operation.  Mr.  Smith  is 
president  of  the  National  Council 
of  American  Shipbuilders,  vice- 
president  of  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.,  Ltd.,  and  a  former  naval 
constructor  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  He  portrayed  during  his  ad- 
dress a  very  comprehensive  picture 
of  present  and  future  shipbuilding 
and  vessel  operation  conditions. 

May  24. —  Guest  speaker:  Cap- 
tain Charlie  Boster  of  the  tug  Stan- 
dard No.  1.  Captain  Boster  has  been 
connected  with  towboat  activities 
on  San  Francisco  Bay  for  many 
years.  He  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  early  days'  custom 
of  laying  off  the  Farallons  in  wait 
for  the  famous  clipper  ships  of 
which  there  were  a  great  many  in 
those  days. 

May  31. —  Guest  speaker:  Ellis  L. 
Manning,  scientific  expert  of  the 
Research  Department  of  General 
Electric  at  Schenectady.  Subject: 
Research — Industry's  Most  Import- 
ant Raw  Material.  Mr.  Manning  is 
on  the  West  Coast  to  appear  in  Los 
Angeles  in  June,  addressing  the 
National  Electric  Light  Associa- 
tion convention. 
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A  Complete  Repair  Service 
for  sliips  in  Pacific  livaters 


^Nir-*-*- 


iM-fotM^ 


5.  S.  President  Coolidge  and  S.  S.  President  McKinley  in  the  two  graying  docks  at  the  Hunter's  Point  Works  of  Union  Plant.   The  dock  at 
the  left  is  the  largest  commercial  graving  dock  in  the  United  States. 


BETHLEHEM'S  UNION  PLANT 
offers  to  the  shipowner  or  operator 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  a  complete  ship- 
repair  service.  Large  shops  and  foun- 
dries produce  virtually  everything  that 
goes  into  a  ship,  while  Union  Plant's 
extensive  docking  facilities  provide  ac- 
commodations for  vessels  of  any  size. 
As  a  result,  Union  Plant  is  in  a  jxjsition 
to  handle  each  job  with  the  utmost 
speed  and  efficiency. 

On  San  Francisco  Bay,  right  in  the 
City  of  San  Francisco,  lies  Potrero 
Works,  the  only  combination  shipyard 
and  dry  dock  plant  in  San  Francisco. 
Just  south  of  Potrero  the  spacious  grav- 
ing docks  of  Hunter's  Point  Works — 
one  of  them  the  largest  commercial 
graving  dock  in  the  United  States — 
are  at  the  service  of  shipowners.  Across 
the  bay  from  Potrero  is  the  2500-ton 
floating  dry  dock  of  Alameda  Works. 

To  the  shipping  that  touches  Los  An- 
geles Harbor,  Union  Plant  offers  the 
facilities  of  San  Pedro  Works,  East  San 
Pedro,  which  include  a  1 5,000-ton  float- 
ing dry  dock. 

Modern  facilities  and  long  experience 
make  it  possible  to  realize  many  econo- 
mies, and  to  return  vessels  to  their  own- 
ers promptly,  and  properly  serviced  for 
their  respective  duties.  No  wonder  that 
shipowners  who  have  work  done  at 
Union  Plant  are  pleased  with  the  char- 
acter of  service  rendered! 


S.  S.  California  in  the  1020-foot  Graving 

Dock  at  Hunter's  Point  fVorks.    The  largest 

vessel  afloat  can  readily  be  accommodated 

in  this  dock. 


BETHLEHEM'S 
PACinC  COAST 

(UNION   PLANT) 

FACILITIES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
HARBOR 

POTRERO   WORKS 

2   Floating   Dry   Dockm 

6300  and  2000  tons 

HUNTER'S    POINT 

WORKS 

2   Graving  Docks 

1020  and    750   feet 

ALAMEDA  WORKS 

Floating   Dry   Dock 

2500  tons 


LOS  ANGELES 
HARBOR 

SAN  PEDRO  WORKS 

Floating   Dry   Dock 

15,000     tons 


On  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
Bethlehem  offers  to  ship-own* 
ers  the  modern  ship-repair  fa- 
cilities of  Simpson  Works  and 
Atlantic  Works  on  Boston  Har- 
bor, and  of  Baltimore  Dry 
Docks  Works  and  Sparrow's 
Point  Works  on  Baltimore 
Harbor. 


BETHLEHEM 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING   CORPORATION,    LTD. 

General   Offices:    Bethlehem,    Pa. 

General  Sales  Offices:  San  Francisco,    20th   &   Illinois  Sts.   -  -  -   New   York,    25  Broadway 

District  Offices:  Boston  -  Baltimore  -  San  Pedro. 
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Quips  That  Pass  in 
the  rVi^ht 


Housewife:    "Don't    briiiK    me    any 

of  that  horrid  milk.  It  is  positive- 

■  lue." 

Milkman:    "It  ain't  our  fault,  lady. 

It'.-*  these  long,  dull  evenings  that  makes 

the  cow.s  depressed." 

That   Settled  It 

Mr.  Richman:  How  do  you  like  this 
place?  Shall  we  buy  it? 

His  Wife:  Oh,  it's  perfectly  lovely! 
The  view  from  this  balcony  is  so  fine 
that  it  leaves  me  speechless! 

Mr.  Richman:  Then  we'll  buy  it. 


Q.— What  is  the  Scotch  football  y.ll, 
Mr.  Sinclair? 

A. — We  want  our  quarterback. 


Lady  (at  phone) — "Come  up  to  my 
room  at  once — there's  a  man  under  my 
bed!" 

Hotel  Clerk— "Say,  what  th'  heck  do 
you  want  for  two  bucks?" 


Small  Brother:  "Say,  sis,  can  I  hang 
up  one  of  your  stockings  Christmas?" 

Big  Sister:  "What  on  earth  do  you 
want  to  hang  up  one  of  mine  for?" 

Small  Brother:  "So's  I  can  see  what's 
in  it  without  getting  out  of  bed." 


Ju«l  a  Couple  of  Pali 

The  newlyweds  were  on  their  honey- 
moon. They  had  the  drawing  room  and 
the  groom  gave  the  porter  a  dollar  not 
to  tell  anybody  on  the  train  they  were 
""^rried.  When  the  happy  couple  went 
or  breakfast  next  morning  all  the 
-I'ngers  snickered. 

The  groom  called  the  porter  and  de- 
manded :  "Did  you  tell  anybody  on  the 
train  we  were  just  married." 

"No  sir,"  said  the  porter.  '"I  told  'em 
you  all  was  just  good  friends." 


Billows  Were   Rolling   High 
The  assessor  sent  his  assistant  to  ap- 
praise the  furniture  in  a  home  nearby. 
When,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three 
hours,  the  assistant  failed  to  return  hi.s 
■:n.rior    Went    to    look    for    him.      He 
'I  him  asleep  on  the  <lavfnport.  By 
-ide  lay  a  partially  filled  report. 
it  started  out  fine:  "One  davenport, 
one  piano,  one  dining  room  suite,  one 
full  bottle  of  whiskey."  Here  the  report 
stopped.  The  "full"  had  been  scratched 
■■•■•    and   above   it   was  written   "half." 
.  in  turn  had  been  blacked  out  and 
word  '"empty"  inserted. 
At  the  bottom,  appari>ntly  written  in 
a  last  frenzied  effort  at  duty,  then'  ap- 
peared  in   wobbly    handwriting:     "One 
revolving  rug." 


A  sweet  young  girl — "I  just  adore 
dark  men." 

Motorman  Slahy — "You'tl  have  a  big 
time  in  Africa." 


More  "WE"  Stuff 

A  flea  and  an  el<-phant  walked  side 
by  side  over  a  little  bridge.  Said  the  Ilea 
to  the  elephant,  after  they  had  crossed 
it:  "Boy,  we  sure  did  shake  that  thing!" 

Clerk  in  Farrington's:  "You  can  have 
anything  in  here  for  a  dime. 

Swede  Erickson:  "Fine.  I'll  take  that 
litthr  blonde  over  there." 


Diner  (in  restaurant,  after  waiting 
!•")  minutes  for  soup):  "Waiter,  have 
you  ever  been  to  the  Zoo?" 

Waiter:  "No,  sir." 

Diner:  "Well,  you  ought  to  go.  You'd 
enjoy  watching  the  tortoises  whiz  past." 


Traffic  Officer  (stopping  car  with 
lady  at  the  wheel ) :  Say,  where's  the 
fire? 

Lady  Driver:  In  your  eyes,  you  great 
big   gorgeous    patrolman. 


(From  Lowell,  N.  M.,  Press) 
East   End  —  Comfortable   room    for 
one   or   two   gents   steam    heated   maid 
furnished  without  extra  charge. 


Come  By  Honeitly 

Teacher  (helping  child  fasten  coat): 
"Did  your  mother  hook  this  coat  for 
you?" 

Child:  "N'o,  ma'am.  She  bought  it." 


The  first  time  a  Scotchman  used  free 
air  at  a  filling  station,  he  blew  out 
four  tires. 


A  childless  couple  adopted  a  three 
month  old  French  orphan.  Then  they 
took  a  corresnon<lence  course  in  French 
so  they  would  be  able  to  understand 
the  baby  when  it  started  to  talk. 


"Harry  surprised  me  by  telling  me 
we  were  going  to  take  our  honeymoon 
in   France." 

"How  nice;  and  how  <lid  he  spring 
it  on  you?" 

"He  said  as  soon  as  we  were  mar- 
ried he  would  show  me  where  he  was 
wounded  in  the  war." 


100   Per  Cent.   Correct 

Teacher:  "Tommy,  is  trousers  singu- 
lar or  plural?" 

Tommy  (after  much  thought):  "Sin- 
gular at  the  top  and  plural  at  the  bot- 
tom." 


A  Tale  of  Two  Patches 
A  woman  advertised  for  a  man  to 
work  in  her  garden.  Two  men  applied 
for  the  job.  While  she  was  interviewing 
them  she  noticed  that  her  mother  was 
making  signs  to  her  to  choose  the 
smaller.  When  the  women  were  alone 
the  daughter  said:  "Why  did  you  sig- 
nal me  to  choose  the  little  man,  mother? 
The  other  had  a  much  better  face." 

"Face"  exclaimed  the  other.  "When 
you  pick  a  man  to  work  in  your  garden 
you  want  to  go  by  his  trousers.  If 
they're  patched  on  the  knees,  you  want 
him;  if  they're  patched  on  the  seat,  you 
don't." 


Leaving  It  To  Fate 

The  Smith.s  are  on  the  balcony  and 
can  hear  what  a  young  couple  are  say- 
ing in  the  garden  below. 

Mrs.  Smith:  "1  think  he  is  going  to 
propose  to  her.  We  ought  not  to  listen. 
Whistle  to  him." 

Mr.  Smith:  "Why  should  I?  Nobody 
whistled  to  warn  me." 


Justice:  "How  did  the  accident  hap- 
pen?" 

Stremic:  "Why,  I  dimmed  my  lights 
and  was  hugging  a  curve." 

Justice:  "Yeah,  that's  how  most  acci- 
dents happen." 


The  high   heel  was  thought  of  by  a 
woman  who  was  kissed  on  the  forehead. 


A  traveling  salesman  from  Glasgow 
was  standing  in  a  Belfast  street  watch- 
ing the  sights,  when  a  band  came 
around  the  corner,  playing  for  dear 
life.  The  day  was  hot.  The  bandsmen 
had  their  coats  off.  Having  no  one  to 
talk  to,  the  man  from  Glasgow  stepped 
up  to  an  Irishman  and  said,  with  a 
smile:  "I  see  they  have  their  coats  off 
to  play  the  band  here?"  "Begorry,  and 
that's  nothing,"  .said  the  Irishman; 
"when  I  was  in  Scotland  I  noticed  that 
they  had  to  take  their  pants  off  to  play 
the  bagpipes." 


Some  Difference 

The  old  gentleman  did  not  try  to  help 
his  wife  into  their  new  car  as  he  used 
to  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days. 

"You're  not  so  gallant  as  when  I  was 
a  gal,"  she  tolil  him. 

"No,"  he  replieil,  "and  you  are  not 
so  buoyant  as  when  I  was  a  boy." 


"How  do  you  like  me  in  my  new- 
gown?  I  got  it  for  a  ridiculous  price." 

"You  mean  you  got  it  for  an  absurd 
figure." 
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Diesel  Ferry  Chippewa 

Interesting  Conversion  Achieving  25  Per  Cent.  Increase 

in  Speed,  65  Per  Cent.  Reduction  in  Fuel 

Consumption,  and  Other  Savings 

S^y  A.  A.  Tacchella 


NEW  standards  of  ferry  service  both  as  to  speed 
and  accommodations  were  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  Puj?et  Sound  Navigation  Company  with 
the  re-enteriiiK  into  service  of  its  automobile  and  pas- 
senger ferry  Chippewa. 

F^arly  in  February  the  steamship  Chippewa  was  taken 

f  her  run  (Seattle-Bremerton),  and  in  two  and  a  half 
!  iitiths  was  back  as  the  motorship  Chippewa,  with 
new  luxurious  passenger  accommodations  and  an  en- 
tirely new  power  plant,  having  been  converted  from 
steam  to  diesel  with  a  50  per  cent,  increase  in  power. 

The  extremely  short  time  in  which  this  conversion 
was  made  must  be  of  great  interest  to  ship  operators 
contemplating  modernization  of  boats.  The  work  for 
this  boat  was  carried  out  at  the  Lake  Washington  Ship- 
yards under  the  supervision  of  James  E.  Murphy,  mar- 
ine superintendent  of  the  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Com- 
pany. Plans  for  all  work  had  been  laid  out  by  H.  W. 
Schmitz,  the  operating  company's  naval  architect.  This 
job  has  clearly  shown  how  economies  in  remodelling 
can  be  effected  by  thorough  preparation  of  plans  and 
a  well  directed  efficient  organization.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  ten  days  after  lowering  the  crankshaft  of 
the  main  engine  into  the  boat  the  power  plant  was 
started  for  the  first  time. 

Captain  Alexander  Peabody,  forceful  president  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Navigation  Company,  is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed for  his  work.  Building  now  with  vision  for  future 
requirements  is  the  jiroblem  of  the  leader  of  today,  and 
Captain  Peabody  has  shown  in  the  remodeling  of  this 
ferry  that  standards  of  service  both  for  speed  and  ac- 
commodations can  be  increased  and  at  the  same  time 
operating  economies  can  be  effected  by  careful  plan- 
ning of  schedules  and  proper  selection  of  equipment. 

In  this  case  an  increase  in  the  vessel's  speed  from 
13  to  16'Vi  knots  has  been  effected,  with  a  reduction  in 
fuel  consumption  for  all  purposes  from  10  barrels  per 
hour  to  3'..  barrels  per  hour,  or,  with  14  hours  of 
running  time  per  day,  a  saving  of  from  90  to  95  bar- 
rels of  fuel  per  day.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Murphy 
states  that  five  men  in  the  engine  room  crew  are  saved 
by  the  new  installation  as  well  as  $6  per  hour  on  fuel 
bills  for  every  hour  the  vessel  operates. 

To  increase  the  speed  of  a  vessel  from  13  to  16''4 
knots  and  yet  effect  such  savings  in  the  operation  of 
her  power  plant  is  of  course  very  important,  but  after 
all  these  are  only  items  affecting  the  single  unit.  The 


Mrs.  Ch.irlcs  Pcibody,  widow  of  the  founder  of 

ihe     Punel     Sound     N.ivijjation     Company     and 

mother  of  its  president,  receiving  congratulations 

on   the   ferry  Chippewa. 


operator  must  think  further  than  that;  he  must  take 
the  operation  of  a  fleet  into  consideration.  With  the 
speeding  up  of  certain  units  in  a  fleet  the  frecjuency  of 
sailings  can  be  increased,  and  this  in  turn  may  make  it 
possible  to  eliminate  a  unit;  or,  in  other  words,  where 
three  slower  boats  were  required  to  keep  a  certain  fre- 
quency of  service  this  can  now  be  done  with  two  boats. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  considered.  While  new  stan- 
dards in  service  have  been  introduced  with  the  modern- 
ization of  this  vessel,  a  new  type  of  engine  has  made 
this  possible.  As  the  development  of  the  airplane  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  perfection  of  the  high  speed  gasoline 
engine,  so  is  modernization  of  vessels  dependent  upon 
available  types  of  power  plant  equipment.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  available  types  of  diesel  engines  were 
far  too  heavy  for  such  a  conversion,  not  to  speak  of 
their  cost  and  the  cost  of  conversion. 

Here  it  was  up  to  the  engine  builder  to  see  into  the 
future  and,  as  the  late  Adolphus  Busch  pioneered  the 
diesel  engine  in  this  country,  so  credit  must  again  be 
given  to  the  organization  he  originally  created  for  this 
important  and  far-reaching  development.  The  Busch- 
Sulzer  Bros. -Diesel  Engine  Co.,  under  the  energetic 
leadership  of  its  president,  E.  B.  Pollister,  has  produced 
a  new  type  of  engine  which  is  bound  to  become  a  big 
factor  in  the  development  of  a  highly  economical  com- 
mercial fleet,  either  by  conversion  and  modernization 
of  existing  units  or  by  new  tonnage. 

This  new  engine  development  is  of  equal  importance 
to  the  navy  as  it  is  to  the  merchant  marine.  Such  has 
already  been  recognized  in  the  visit  of  engineer  repre- 
sentatives of  at  least  one  foreign  nation  who  have  made 
u  close  study  of  this  power  plant. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  machinery  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  engine  nntm  layt>ut.  The  main 
unit  is  a  direct-reversible.  8-cylinder,  solid-injection, 
Busch-Sulzer.  2cycle  engine,  type   L)HMT,  developing 
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2130  brake  horsepower  at  210  revolutions  per  minute. 
This  engine  has  been  fully  described  in  our  issues  of 
December  1931  and  May  1932. 

The  auxiliary  engine  is  a  5-cylinder,  4-cycle,  air-in- 
jection unit  of  375  brake  horsepower,  360  revolutions 
per  minute,  direct-connected  to  a  3-phase,  60-cycle,  440- 
volt  General  Electric,  alternating-current  generator. 
This  unit  furnishes  power  for  all  engine  room  auxiliar- 
ies, such  as  turbo-blower,  the  various  pumps,  manoeu- 
vering  air  compressors,  and  the  lights. 

The  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Company  operates  sev- 
eral other  motor  vessels,  and  considerable  valuable  ex- 
perience gained  from  their  operation  has  been  incor- 
porated by  Mr.  Murphy  into  this  new  installation.  En- 
gine cooling  received  first  consideration.  The  water 
temperature  in  Puget  Sound  ranges  between  45  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  a  maximum  of  55  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
This  is  rather  low,  and  has  many  disadvantages  for 
operation  in  this  service  particularly.  For  this  reason 
fresh  water  cooling  for  both  the  main  and  auxiliary 
engine  has  been  adopted  and  has  already  proved  itself 
to  be  of  great  benefit.  When  starting  in  the  morning 
the  warm  water  from  the  auxiliary  engine  is  circulated 
through  the  main  engine  for  warming  up.  This  facili- 
tates starting  and  manoeuvering,  but  even  of  more  im- 
portance is  the  benefit  of  the  gradual  warming  up  of 
the  main  engine  before  starting,  and  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  kept  warm  during  the  necessary  stops  in  ferry 
slips. 

The  heat  exchanger  for  the  cooling  of  the  fresh  cir- 
culating water  was  built  by  the  Alaskan  Copper  Works 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Robert  C.  McCloud. 
This  firm  also  furnished  the  oil  cooler  and  installed  the 
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copper  pipe  job  connected  with  this  equipment,  as 
shown  in  illustration. 

Since  the  pistons  are  oil-cooled,  considerable  amount 
of  sump  tank  capacity  is  provided.  Conditions  did 
not  permit  sufficient  sump  tank  capacity  below  and  aft 
of  the  engine  bedplate,  and  for  this  reason  a  special 
tank  was  provided  aft  of  after  engine  room  bulkhead. 
The  lubricating  oil  is  pumped  from  the  small  sump  tank 
aft  and  below  the  engine  bedplate  to  this  special  tank 
for  deaeration  and  settling.  Then  it  is  pumped  through 
the  salt  water  cooled  oil  cooler,  with  by-pass  arrange- 
ment for  regulation  of  temperature,  to  pistons  and 
bearings.  A  De  Laval  centrifugal  oil  purifier  is  pro- 
vided in  this  system. 

Scavenging  air  is  provided  by  a  General-Electric 
turbo-blower.  Silencing  of  the  suction  to  this  blower 
has  been  ingeniously  accomplished  by  making  use  of 
the  six-foot  space  between  the  level  of  the  old  main 
deck  used  when  the  Chippewa  was  a  packet,  and  the 
new  ferry  deck.  Aft  of  the  main  engine  room,  slots  are 
cut  in  the  floor  of  this  space,  around  each  stanchion. 
The  entire  engine  room  is  thus  ventilated  by  air  drawn 
aft  into  the  shaft  alley  and  up  through  these  slots  into 
the  blower.  Vents  are  placed  above  the  automobile 
level  on  ferry  deck,  with  enough  space  for  intake  so  as 
to  make  the  air  intake  practically  silent. 

The  exhaust  from  the  main  engine  is  first  led  into  a 
spark  arrestor,  designed  by  the  engine  company  but 
built  in  Seattle,  and  then  into  a  muffler  and  up  the 
stack.  This  arrangement  provided  an  extremely  satis- 
factory silencing  of  the  main  engine  exhaust  as  well  as 
avoidance  of  any  sparking.  The  exhaust  from  the  auxil- 
iary  engine   is   carried  to   a   locally   built  waste   heat 


General  arrangement  plan  of  the  machin- 
ery lay-out  on  the  diesel  ferry  Chippewa. 
Note  that  the  main  propulsion  unit,  de- 
veloping 2130  brake  horsepower,  requires 
but  little  more  headroom  than  the  standard 
type  375  brake  horsepower  diesel  of  the 
same  make  driving  the  auxiliary  generator. 
It  was  this  feature  of  the  new  type  Busch- 
Sulzer  diesel  that  made  this  conversion 
possible. 
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boiler.  This  waste  heat  boiler,  together  with  an  iiutu 
maticnlly  fired  auxiliary  boiler,  supplies  steam  to  .sttii- 
jnif  gear  ami  whistle  as  also  for  heatiriK  of  all  cabins. 
Practically  all  pumps  for  this  installation  were  furnish- 
by  the  l)e  Laval  Pacific  Company.  The  switchboard 

of  the  deadfront  type,  as  shown  in  illustration,  and 
was  furnished  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu 
facturintr  Company. 

The  total  fuel  consumption  for  all  purposes  (that  is, 

the  main  engine,  the  auxiliary  engine,  the  auxiliary  oil 

•  ■  (i  heating  boiler,  and  the  galley  range)  figured  out 
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to  be  0.54  pound  per  main  engine  shaft  horsepower 
hour.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
auxiliary  load  above  that  recjuired  for  the  blower  is 
relatively  large,  with  the  oil  and  water  system  pumps, 
five  Frigidaire  cabinets,  lights,  and  fans  for  the  unit 
heating  system.  The  galley  range  is  oil-fired  and  is 
in  continuous  service,  as  meals  are  served  at  all  hours. 
Considering  this,  the  total  fuel  consumption  is  remark- 
ably low. 

In  other  respects  this  installation  is  like  other  diesel 
jobs,  but  visitors  to  the  Northwest  should  not  fail  to 
visit  this  boat  and  inspect  this  extremely  simple  type 
of  main  etigine,  together  with  the  excellent  passenger 
accommodations. 


Three  \-iewj  in  the  enj^ne  room  of  the  dieM-i  ferrybo.il  Chipprwa, 
ihowing  (41  lop)  the  control  st.ind  of  the  Hu«h-Sul/er  in.iin  pro- 
pulsion engine;  (center)  the  switchboard  for  control  of  auxiliary 
power  and  lit(hting  circuits  built  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  4; 
Manufacturing  Company;  and  (bottom)  the  coolers  for  lubricalmg 
oil  and  for  engine  cooling  water  built  by  the  Al.iskan  Copper 
Works  of  Seattle. 


Telegraph  Centennial 

THIS  year,  the  nation  will  be  celebrating  the  Cen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  the  telegraphic  idea  in  the 
brain  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  This  idea  and  its 
t'cnesis  had  profound  significance  for  merchant  marine 
operation. 

Morse,  a  distinguished  American  artist,  was  return- 
ing from  a  trip  to  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1832  on  the  sail- 
ing ship  Sully.  On  October  1,  of  that  year,  thinking  of 
the  uncertainties  of  life  in  general  and  of  sea  voyages 
in  particular,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  an  inspiration. 
Why  not  use  electricity  for  transmitting  messages? 
During  the  balance  of  the  long,  slow  westward  passage, 
this  idea  took  firm  root  and  the  basic  features  of  the 
electric  telegraph  were  worked  out. 

Morse  struggled  along  with  his  idea.  In  1835  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  the  Literature  of  the  Arts  of 
Design  at  New  York  University.  There,  in  his  rooms 
on  Washington  Square,  he  built  his  first  telegraphic 
recorder  arranged  on  a  picture  frame  with  a  lead  pen- 
cil on  a  pendulum  to  mark  dots  and  dashes.  On  Janu- 
ary 24,  1834,  he  transmitted  at  a  public  demonstration 
the  historic  first  sentence  by  telegraph:  "Attention 
Universe!  By  Kingdoms  Right  Wheel."  In  1838  he  held 
a  demonstration  at  Philadelphia  and  before  the  Presi- 
dent at  Washington.  He  then  began  a  campaign  to  have 
Congress  appropriate  $.30,000  to  build  a  40-mile  tele- 
graphic line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore.  For  five 
years  he  struggled  against  political  ignorance,  receiv- 
ing only  ridicule  and  abuse.  Finally  almost  midnight  on 
the  closing  day  of  Congress,  March  3.  1843,  his  bill  was 
passed  and  the  first  telegraph  line  was  soon  in  opera- 
tion.   

Union-Oceanic  Lines  (Corrertion) 

In  :in  editorial  entitled  "Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany." which  aj)peared  on  Page  210  of  the  June  issue 
of  P.icific  Marine  Review,  the  wording  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  former  op- 
eration of  the  transpacific  service  jointly  by  the  Oce- 
anic Steamship  Company  and  the  Union  Steamship 
Company  of  New  Zealand  was  terminated  through  dis- 
satisfaction of  one  or  both  parties. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  informed  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  and  that  the  only  reason  for  the  dissolution 
of  this  operating  agreement  was  the  fact  that  when  the 
United  States  Government  took  over  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, the  coastwise  shipping  laws  of  the  United  States 
were  applied  to  this  territory.  For  this  reason  it  was 
ruled  that  the  foreign  line  could  not  operate  jointly 
with  the  American  vessels  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Islands. 


Reconditioning  U.S.  Army 

Transport  U.  S.  Grant 

Electric  Arc  Welding  Demonstrates  its  Usefulness  in 

Producing  Dependable  Structural  and  Repair 

Job  in  Record  Time 


AVERY  creditable  performance  record  was  made 
by  the  General  Engineering  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany when  the  United  States  Army  transport 
U.  S.  Grant  was  delivered  to  the  Transport  Docks,  San 
Francisco,  on  June  2  with  the  reconditioning  and  re- 
pair contract  99  per  cent,  complete  and  with  four  days 
left  to  finish  up  the  odds  and  ends  out  of  the  allotted 
34  working  days  time  on  this  job. 

During  the  thirty  working  days  that  the  transport 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Engineering  &  Dry 
Dock  Companj'  she  was  changed  in  many  ways;  so 
that  she  now  has  a  flush  deck  forward,  a  complete  new 
well  deck  aft,  squad  rooms  giving  comfortable  accom- 
modations for  582  troops,  a  nice  group  of  suites  with 
private  bath  for  first  class  passengers,  complete  new 
heating,  ventilating,  lighting,  and  hot  water  circulating 
systems  for  these  new  accommodations,  and  consider- 
able reconditioning  of  machinery. 


An  arc  welder  at  work  on 
the  U.  S.  Grant. 


Practically  all  new  structural  work  and  changes  in 
old  structural  work  were  carried  out  by  electric  weld- 
ing. This  welding  was  all  done  by  Brown  Bros.  Weld- 
ing Co.,  of  San  Francisco.  The  job  is  of  particular  in- 
terest because  it  proves  that  even  though  pur  ship- 
yards on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  suffering  very 
severely  from  lack  of  contracts,  the  ability  and  the 
energy  to  push  through  a  large  contract  of  this  kind 
are  still  here,  and  San  Francisco  Bay  may  still  claim 
first  place  among  American  poi-ts  in  the  facilities  and 
the  abilities  that  make  for  prompt  and  efficient  service 
in  the  repair  and  reconditioning  of  ocean-going  vessels. 

Army  transport  U.  S.  Grant  was  formerly  the  Ger- 
man passenger  vessel  Konig  Wilhelm  II,  built  in  Stettin 
in   1907.     She   has   twin   screws    driven   by   quadruple 


Welders  and 


ship  fitters  at  work  on  the  partially  completed  enclosure 
of  the   well  deck   forward. 


the  flush  deck  forward  showing  the  completed  job  of  the 
enclosure  of  the  former  well  deck. 
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of  forming  the  brackets  by  welding. 

expansion  engines,  takinK  steam  from  oil-burniii>r  boil- 
•Ts  fired  by  Ray  oil  burners.  Her  machinery  installation 
ui  a  complete  overhaul  a  few  years  back  at  the  Mare 
Inland  Xavy  Yard  and  has  been  functioninK  very  satis- 
factorily. 

She  has  the  following  characteristics: 

Length  over-all 508  feet 

Length  between  perpendiculars   490.4  feet 

Beam   55.3  feet 

Depth 27.6  feet 

Gross  tonnage   9410 

Net  tonnage   5764 

Prior  to  the  recent  acquisition  of  the  Republic,  the 
U.  S.  Grant  was  the  largest  transport  operated  by  the 
United  States  Army  and  she  is  still  the  largest  using 
San  Francisco  as  a  home  port. 

Two  objectives  were  aimed  at  in  this  reconditioning 
of  the  ship;  first,  to  increase  the  comfort  of  troop  (juar- 
ters;  second,  to  provide  a  small  number  of  first  class 
modern  suites. 

The  first  objective  was  obtained  by:  Subdividing  the 
troop  quarters  into  squad  rooms  containing  standee 
berths  for  from  eight  to  sixteen  persons;  providing  bet- 
ter lighting  and  ventilating  facilities;  and  providing 
more  adequate  heating.  The  second  objective  led  to  re- 
placement of  nine  first  class  staterooms  on  A  Deck  by  a 
group  of  four  suites  with  bath.  Circulation  of  hot  fresh 
water  was  installed  in  connection  with  passenger  ac- 
commodations. 

Well   Deck   Forward 

Enclosing  the  well  forward  meant  the  removal  and 
reinstallation  of  deck  winches,  cargo  gear,  steam  pip- 
ing, fire  piping  and  hydrants,  anchor  stowage,  stand- 
ing rigging,  a  Rich  smoke  detection  cabinet,  fair  leads. 
davit  sockets,  rails,  watertight  doors,  hatch  coamings, 
hatch  strong  backs  and  sockets,  bitts.  and  bollards.  In 
fact,  the  government  specifications  require  nearly  five 
large  pages  of  single-space  typewritten  instructions  to 
enumerate  the  items  affected  by  this  change,  all  of 
which  must  be  removed  carefully  and  most  of  which 
must  be  reinstalled  on  the  upper  level  after  the  well 
has  been  enclosed.  Our  illustrations  show  this  opera- 
tion under  way  and  finished. 


Troop  Squad  KtiomH 

Bulkheads  tn  subdivide  the  'tween  deck  spaces  into 
squjid  rooms  were  of  No.  12  gauge  "Red  Hard"  steel, 
stiffened  with  1x1x1  8  inch  steel  angles  and  with  2x1' j 
X  1  8-inch  steel  angles  forming  the  door  frames.  All 
stiffeiiers  are  connected  to  the  bulkhead  with  tack 
welds,  spaced  3-inch  centers.  Edges  of  bulkhead  plates 
are  joined  with  a  light,  continuous  weld  and  are 
connected  to  the  back  of  the  stiffener  covering  the 
seam  by  a  light  continuous  weld.  At  top  and  bottom,  the 
bulkhead  plating  is  continuously  welded  to  angles.  The 
bottom  angles  are  comiected  by  welding  to  the  deck,  and 
the  top  angles  are  welded  to  underside  of  deck  plating 
and  to  bottom  of  beams.  The  spaces  between  deck  beams 
in  longitudinal  bulkheads  are  filled  with  expanded 
metal  louvers.  In  the  arrangements  of  these  troop- 
si|uad  compartments,  provision  was  made  for  blower 
rooms  to  house  the  six  Buffalo  Forge  turboconoidal 
fans  and  their  Westinghouse  motors  and  controls. 
Wiring  for  these  motors  and  for  adequate  elec- 
tric lighting  for  all  compartments  was  installed  in 
U.S.  Navy  armored  cable,  according  to  U.S.  Navy  speci- 
fications. Carefully  figured  ventilating  ducts  and 
branches  were  erected  and  connected  to  give  adequate 
fresh  air  to  each  squad  room.  Heating  radiators  and 
the  insulated  steam  piping  thereto  were  relocated  to 
suit  the  rearrangement  of  berths  and  new  radiators  and 
piping  were  installed  in  the  new  troop  spaces. 

Refrigerating  pipes  and  coils  were  entirely  rearrang- 
ed, and  an  operator's  room,  with  valves  and  manifolds 
for  complete  central  control  of  the  brine  circulation 
was  installed  aft. 

In  connection  with  the  troop  squad  rooms  installa- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  rearrange  and  or  relocate 
troops  library,  troops  barber  shop,  troops  baggage 
room,  troops  linen  room,  and  waiters'  quarters.  All  of 
these  various  compartments  were  fitted  with  doors, 
hardware,  light  fixtures,  switches,  furniture,  standee 
berths,  and  other  equipment  necessary  for  the  adequate 
functioning  in  the  designed  uses.  Electric  light  fix- 
tures are  by  Westinghouse,  hardware  by  Getty,  standee 
berths  and  mattresses  by  Simmons,  and  all  new  steam 
heating  radiators  by  the  United  States  Radiator  Cor- 
poration. 
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Extension     on     commanding     officer's 
room,   showing  plate  work  under  con- 
struction and  the  finished  job. 


Upon  completion  of  the  alterations  and  before  in- 
stallation of  hardware  fixtures  and  furniture,  all  new 
and  old  steel  work  was  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  where 
necessary  it  was  chipped  and  scaled  to  the  bright  metal, 
and  then  painted  with  one  coat  of  red  lead,  one  coat  of 
flat  white,  and  one  coat  of  white  enamel. 

Changes  in  First  Class  A  Deck 

In  the  first  class  accommodations,  nine  staterooms  on 
A  Deck  were  changed  into  a  group  of  four  de  luxe 
suites,  one  3-room,  two  2-room,  and  one  single  room, 
each  with  its  private  bath;  a  reception  vestibule  was 
added  to  the  commanding  officer's  room;  and  the  bath 
and  toilet  accommodations  on  A  Deck  were  rearranged 
and  enlarged.  Brass  chromium  plated  fixtures  of  spec- 
ial design  were  furnished  for  the  staterooms  by  the 
Marine  Electric  Co. 

The  suites  are  arranged  with  welded  steel  bulkheads, 
masked  by  panels  of  plywood  furnished  by  the  Davis 
Hardwood  Company  of  San  Francisco.  This  plywood 
was  accepted  by  the  Army  Transport  Service  only  after 
exhaustive  tests  had  proved  that  the  adhesive  qualities 
of  its  binding  glue  were  independent  of  exposure  to 
salt  water.  Solid  mahogany  trim  is  used.  All  hard- 
ware is  white  bronze,  satin  finish,  furnished  by  Getty. 
Beds  in  these  rooms  are  Simmons,  furnished  with  the 
famous  Simmons  Beautyrest  mattresses.  Furniture 
was  supplied  by  Sloane  of  San  Francisco 

An  interesting  feature,  and  one  that  adds  greatly  to 
the  comfort  of  these  rooms,  is  the  special  cork  flooring 
laid  on  the  steel  deck  to  furnish  an  elastic  sound  and 
heat  insulating  base  under  the  carpets.  This  flooring 
was  furnished  and  installed  by  the  Van  Fleet-Freear 
Company  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  finished  with  a  2-inch 
wide  teak  strip  round  the  edges  of  the  rooms,  to  which 
the  carpet  is  fastened  by  snap  grommets.  The  carpets 
are  deep  pile  velvet  Wiltons  in  appropriate  colors  and 
patterns,  furnished  by  Anderson's  of  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia. 

Bathrooms  in  connection  with  these  suites  are  floored 
with  ceramic  tile  and  are  fitted  with  Crane  5-foot  ena- 
meled corner  bath  equipped  with  shower,  shower  cur- 
tain, and  all  necessary  fittings  in  chromium  plate  fin- 
ish. The  ground  of  floor  tiling  is  white  with  a  one-tile 
border  insert  of  color.  Lighting  fixtures  in  these  bath- 
rooms are  of  Lenox  porcelain. 

This  reconstruction  and  alterations  in  the  first  class 
quarters  entailed  a  considerable  shifting  and  renewing 
of  steam  piping,  steam  radiators,  exhaust  piping,  water 
piping,  electric  wiring,  ventilating  ducts,  and  sanitary 
drains. 

Coordination  and  Cooperation 

The  expert  ship  fitters  of  the  General  Engineering 
&  Dry  Dock  Company  cleared  the  compartments  and 


laid  out  the  work  ready  for  the  welders.  Time  being 
one  of  the  main  features  in  this  contract,  the  Brown 
Bros.  Welding  Co.,  subcontractors  for  the  welding 
operations,  moved  onto  the  ship  twenty  electric  arc 
welding  machines  and  arranged  to  have  60  welders 
working  in  two  shifts  part  of  the  time  and  in  three 
shifts  the  rest  of  the  time.  Between  four  and  five  tons 
of  electrode  were  used  on  the  job  and  over  six  miles 
(between  32,000  and  33,000  feet)  of  seam  were  welded. 
The  General  Engineering  organization  kept  the  material 
and  power  coming  as  needed,  and  by  intelligent  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  the  work  was  rushed 
through  in  record-breaking  time. 


The  South  American  California 

BETWEEN  the  sub-tropical  country  in  the  north  of 
Chile  and  the  cold  regions  of  the  south,  lies  a  vast 
expanse  of  territory  that  if  it  were  picked  up  and 
dropped  on  California  would  seem  their  very  own  home- 
land to  the  native  sons  of  the  West.  This  territory  is  not 
only  like  California  in  climate  and  many  physical  char- 
acteristics, but  it  is  also  similar  in  products.  More 
and  more  the  people  of  Chile  are  wondering  if  their 
destiny  is  not  agricultural  rather  than  mining.  With 
the  decline  in  the  natural  nitrate  market,  the  chaos  that 
exists  in  copper  and  the  languishing  coal  trade,  steadily 
the  drift  is  to  agriculture,  an.d  the  government  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  encourage  the  trend.  Particularly  is  fruit 
and  nut  culture  looked  upon  with  high  favor. 

Chile  has  made  very  satisfactory  progress  indeed 
with  her  export  fruit  business.  Chilean  fruit  is  popular 
abroad,  the  business  is  being  well  managed  and  the 
government  is  doing  its  part.  Since  1928  the  state  has 
appropriated  10,000,000  pesos  annually  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  a  special  section  that  gives  careful  study  to  fruit 
culture;  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  compiled 
exhaustive  information  regarding  foreign  markets;  the 
Export  Law  guarantees  that  the  fruit  shall  be  as  repre- 
sented and  of  the  highest  excellence;  consuls  and  com- 
mercial representatives  are  doing  all  they  can  to  ex- 
pand exports ;  and  experts  have  been  sent  to  California, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  many  other 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  carefully  investigating 
fruit  varieties  and  methods  of  cultivation. 

In  order  to  balance  the  budget  the  government  is  now 
urging  a  maximum  production  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. Credits  will  be  provided  farmers,  and  various  gov- 
ernment depai'tments  will  co-opei'ate  with  foreign  and 
domestic  market  information. 


Our  Overseas  Shipping 

Frank  Statement  of  Some  of  its  Present  Problems  and  a  Suggestion  as  to  the  Way  Out 

^y  Roger  D.  Lapham* 


ADMITTEDLY,  our  export  and  import  trade  is  suf- 
ferinjr  today  from  lack  of  volume.  We  do  not  have 
to  quote  many  figures  to  prove  this.  We  know  that 
the  total  value  of  our  imports  and  exjiorts  declined  from 
$9,640,358,000  in  1929  to  $4.51.^.'jG1.000  in  1931.  These 
figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  and  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1932, 
will  show  an  even  greater  decline  than  the  year  pre- 
vious. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  world  economics, 
but  it  seems  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  the  American 
shipowner  in  foreign  trade  cannot  expect  to  secure  full 
cargoes  for  his  ship  unless  it  is  made  more  possible  for 
the  American  exporter  to  send  his  goods  abroad,  and 
more  possible  for  the  exporter  abroad  to  sell  his  goods 
here.  Under  existing  circumstances,  size,  newness,  and 
speed  of  vessels,  or  freciuency  of  sailings,  mean  little 
or  nothing  in  the  general  picture. 

Ocean  freight  rates  are  low  enough ;  yet,  low  as  they 
are,  it  is  the  lack  of  volume  that  hurts  most.  Some  ship- 
ping lines  in  foreign  trade  whose  ships  were  purchased 
from  the  Shipping  Board  and  are  being  operated  by 
private  owners  with  mail  contracts  awarded  under  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1928,  are  now  losing  money;  and  re- 
member, this  is  with  mail  pay!  Some  of  these  lines 
which  have  constructed  new  ships  and  borrowed  three- 
fourths  of  the  construction  cost  from  the  Shipping 
Board  at  extremely  low  rates  of  interest  are  being  hard 
put  to  meet  the  interest  requirements,  let  alone  the  pay- 
ment of  maturities. 

I  have  no  wish  to  offend  or  discomfit  the  American 
shipbuilder.  The  countrj'  needs  him,  and  it  is  too  bad 
that  Congress  has  seen  fit,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
to  develop  and  use  their  costly  Navy  Yards  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  private  shipbuilder.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  the  last  thing  the  American  shipowner  in  foreign 
trade  wants  today  is  new  ships.  While  new  and  fast 
ships  have  many  traffic  advantages,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  is  the  cheap  and  slow  ones  that  fix  the 
freight  rates,  so  the  margin  of  loss  for  a  new  ship  un- 
der today's  conditions  is  much  greater  than  it  is  for 
the  older  and  cheaper  vessels. 

All  this  is  leading  up  to  what  can  be  done  to  stimu- 
late and  revive  our  overseas  trade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States,  during  the 
years  since  the  war.  has  deliberately,  although  perhaps 
unwittingly,  fostered  the  development  of  the  situation 
we  are  now  facing.  V\^e  loaned  our  allies  moneys  to  fin- 
ish the  war,  and  for  a  year  or  so  afterward  furnished 
supplies  and  footstuffs  not  only  to  them  but  also  to  the 
beaten  nations.  These  supplies  and  foodstuffs  were  fur- 
nished at  going  prices,  which  Heaven  knows  were  high 
enough,  and  instead  of  cash  we  took  promises  to  pay. 
That  was  all  we  could  take  if  we  wanted  to  sell  our 
goods. 

Addrc.M   before  Annual   McetinR  Chamher   of  Commerce   of  the 
United  States,  San  Francisco,  May  18. 


Balances  and  Barriers 

England  and  other  debtor  nations  which  have  usually 
bought  from  us  more  than  they  sold  us  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  dependent  on  shipping  to  help  meet  their 
trade  balances.  Yet  in  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920  we  declared  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
to  be  to  develop  a  merchant  marine  sufficient  to  carry 
the  GREATER  portion  of  our  commerce.  I  emphasize 
"greater"  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  that 
word  was  an  unnecessary  irritant — particularly  when 
coming  from  a  country  like  the  United  States  that  has 
sold  more  than  it  bought  and  that,  under  such  condi- 
tions, should  expect  the  buyer  to  control  routing  more 
than  the  seller.  If  it  is  our  policy  to  carry  the  greater 
portion  of  our  foreign  trade,  then  surely  England, 
France,  Germany,  Holland.  Italy.  Japan,  and  any  other 
nation,  has  just  as  much  reason  and  more  to  lay  down  a 
similar  shipping  policy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  carried  the  greater 
portion  of  our  foreign  trade.  In  1930.  what  we  carried 
amounted  to  only  29.31  per  cent,  of  trade  in  value,  and 
37.37  per  cent,  of  trade  in  volume.  Yet  if  there  was  any 
one  thing  that  helped  to  demoralize  shipping  in  the 
postwar  period,  it  was  the  creation  of  an  unnecessarily 
large  American  government-owned  merchant  marine. 
Few  people  realize  that  from  the  time  the  war  ended  or. 
say,  from  about  January  1919  to  June  1922,  over  1200 
ships  of  more  than  7.000.000  deadweight  tons  were  laid 
down  and  completed  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  In  other  words,  instead  of  cutting  off  at  the 
close  of  the  war  and  resting  on  our  laurels,  we  went 
merrily  on  our  way  building  more  ships — thus  helping 
to  make  the  plight  of  all  private  shipowners  much 
worse. 

Then,  in  addition  to  all  our  loans  for  war  and  res- 
toration purposes,  we  have  proceeded  to  build  up  tar- 
iff barriers,  making  it  that  much  harder  for  the  world 
to  sell  to  us,  and  seemingly  unaware  that  other  nations 
were  just  as  free  and  as  able  to  slap  us  as  we  were  to 
slap  them.  Even  in  the  tax  bill  now  pending,  we  are 
considering  duties  on  four  commodities  which  move  in 
large  volume.  On  top  of  all  this,  most  of  our  legislators 
and  newspapers  are  demanding  payment  by  our  debtors 
in  full,  and  at  the  same  time  loudly  complaining  about 
retaliatory  tariff  acts  which  other  nations  have  effect- 
ed. 

Facing  Facts 

Let  us  face  the  facts  squarely  and  speak  out.  The 
business  world  has  been  soft-pedaling  on  truth,  and  it 
is  my  humble  opinion  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  any- 
where until  business  leaders  the  world  over  are  ready 
to  face,  speak,  and  act  the  truth. 

If  the  world  can't  pay  in  full  what  she  owes  us— and 
as  business  men  we  know  she  can't — then  let  us  make  a 
settlement  and  a  fixed  settlement,  and  a  prompt  one, 
on  a  basis  on  which  the  world  can  pay;  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavor  to  secure  such  agreements  on  reductions 


in  armaments  or  what-not  as  may  make  for  world 
peace.  Then,  and  besides  that,  let's  start  knocking  our 
tariff  barriers  down  instead  of  raising  them.  Lots  can 
be  accomplished  by  mutual  agreement  as  between  in- 
dividual nations. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  elimination  of  all  tariffs. 
But  I  do  maintain  that  unless  and  until  we  show  a  de- 
sire to  make  it  easier  for  the  world  to  trade  with  us, 
there  will  not  be  any  revival  in  world  trading;  and.  of 
course,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  shipown- 
er in  foreign  trade,  a  world  movement  of  goods  is  es- 
sential. 

Building  for  the  Future 

Business  is  selfish,  to  be  sure.  However,  there  are 
varying  degrees  of  selfishness.  It  is  one  thing  to  de- 
velop a  business  or  to  trade  with  the  sole  idea  of  selling 
out  quickly  at  a  profit — and  we  have  seen  where  that 
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speculative  element  has  led  us.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
to  build  up  a  business  on  the  basis  and  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  last  and  can  be  passed  down  to  the  next 
generation  and  succeeding  generations;  so  that  not 
only  those  who  own  the  business  but  those  to  whom  it 
gives  a  livelihood  can  depend  upon  a  reasonable  and 
steady  income. 

If  we  are  to  get  anywhere  in  the  business  of  foreign 
trade,  we  must  build  for  the  future — not  for  the  im- 
mediate present.  When  that  is  recognized  and  the  Amer- 
ican business  man  is  willing  to  stand  publicly  on  that 
policy — and  to  support  legislators  who  will  put  the  good 
of  the  whole  country  ahead  of  the  good  of  the  locality — 
then,  and  not  until  then,  can  we  expect  a  real  revival 
in  international  trade. 

This  may  seem  like  too  much  idealism,  but  surely 
what  the  business  world  needs  today  more  than  it  ever 
has  is  at  least  a  touch  of  idealism! 


American  Oil  Industry 

Seventy-Year-Old  Business  Shows  Remarkable  Virility  and  Amazing  Growth 


SLIGHTLY  more  than  seventy  years  ago  this  coun- 
try had  the  Drake  oil  well  of  Pennsylvania,  69^2 
feet  deep  and  producing  a  few  barrels  of  oil  daily. 
Today  there  are  more  than  300,000  wells,  located  in 
nineteen  states.  Some  are  nearly  10,000  feet  deep,  and 
combined  they  produce  more  than  2,500,000  barrels  of 
oil  and  millions  of  feet  of  natural  gas  every  day.  New 
wells  ai'e  drilled  at  the  rate  of  more  than  20,000  a 
year  and  an  annual  expenditure  exceeding  $500,000,000. 
The  average  well  costs  $25,000  to  complete. 

More  than  400  refineries,  located  in  thirty  states,  and 
representing  85  per  cent,  of  the  world's  refinery  ca- 
pacity operate  day  and  night  to  transform  the  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  crude  oil  produced  yearly  into  refined 
products  worth  several  times  that  amount.  These  pro- 
ducts are  fifth  in  total  value  among  the  country's  manu- 
factured goods. 

This  country's  first  pipe-line,  five  miles  long,  has 
become  a  vast  underground  system  of  trunk  and  gath- 
ering lines,  exceeding  100,000  miles.  In  recent  years 
new  pipelines  have  been  built  espcially  to  carry  gaso- 
line from  refineries  and  natural  gas  from  the  wells  di- 
rect to  city  markets.  Tank  farms  and  bulk  terminals,  as 
well  as  the  pipelines  themselves,  provide  storage  for 
millions  of  barrels  of  petroleum  and  its  products.  In 
addition,  the  industry  operates  150,000  tank  cars,  95 
per  cent,  of  them  owned  by  oil  companies,  and  enough 
tankships  to  make  up  17  per  cent,  of  the  United  States 
merchant   marine.   Thousands   of  tank  trucks   and   oil 


barges  augment  this  transportation  system. 

Markets  have  been  established  around  the  world.  In 
this  country  alone  there  are  more  than  350,000  service 
stations  supplying  fuels  and  lubricants  for  the  nation's 
motor  vehicles.  Storage  terminals,  bunkering  stations, 
and  numerous  outlets  provide  fueling  facilities  for  half 
the  world's  merchant  shipping,  and  for  oil-burning  loco- 
motives, heating  plants,  and  other  consumers. 

The  petroleum  industry  produces  not  only  approxi- 
mately one  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  yearly,  but  also 
some  400,000,000  barrels  of  gasoline,  60,000,000  barrels 
of  kerosene,  400,000,000  barrels  of  gas  and  fuel  oils,  34,- 
000,000  barrels  of  lubricants,  and  a  variety  of  other 
commodities.  It  has  developed  an  export  trade  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $500,000,000  annually,  or  one-tenth  of 
the  nation's  foreign  business.  It  imports,  chiefly  for 
refining  and  export,  some  80,000,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  yearly. 

In  the  scope  of  its  operations  the  industry  is  second 
only  to  agriculture.  It  employs  more  than  2,000,000 
workers,  has  an  invested  capital  exceeding  $12,000,000,- 
000,  with  more  than  2,250,000  stockholders.  The  indus- 
try is  one  of  the  largest  purchasers  and  users  of  steel, 
iron,  motor  vehicles,  pipe,  stationary  engines,  rope, 
paints,  rubber,  brass,  tin,  and  chemicals.  Its  orders  for 
tankships  make  it  the  second  largest  patron  of  the 
shipyards  and  it  ships  a  greater  tonnage  of  manufac- 
tured products  than  any  other  industry. 

[Bulletin,  Standard  Shipping  Company.  | 


The  new  turbo-electric  liners  of  the 
United  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Great 
White  Fleet  preserve  the  same  trim,  yacht- 
like  lines  that  have  always  characterized 
United  Fruit  ships.  Our  illustration  shows 
the  Antigua  on  her  trial  trip. 


New  Turbo-Electric 
Steamship  Antigua 

First  of  Three  Passenger-Cargo  Liners  Building 
at  Fore  River  Plant  of  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  is  Now  in  Service  on  Pacific  Coast 


THE  new  turbo-electrif  steamship  AntiKua.  recent- 
ly completed  by  the  Fore  River  Plant  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  at  Quincy, 
'  Massachusetts,  is  in  service  on  the  San  Francisco-Port 
*    niuelles  run.     She  is  the  first  of  three  sister  ship.-; 
'(lin)f  at  that  plant  to  the  order  of  the  United  Mail 
itnship  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  Fruit 
iipany.   The   second,   the    Quiritrua,    is    now   on    her 
lien  voyage  from  New  York  to  Caribbean  ports,  and 
third,  the  Veragua,  was  launched  on  April  23  and 
.\ell  advanced  toward  completion. 
I      These  three  ships  complete  the  building  program  of 
the  United  Fruit  Company  started  about  two  years  ago, 
n  three  ships  were  contracted  for  by  the  Newport 
AS  Shipbuilding  and  Di->-  Dock  Company  and  three 
If  by  the  Bethlehem  corporation.  All  six  ships  were 
it  under  the  provisions  of  the  Jones-White  Act,  and 
i|)ly  with  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
1.'  Board  for  government  loans,  and  also  with  the  re- 
I  ements  of  the   1929  Convention  for  the  Safety  of 
'    at  Sea.  All  are  built  to  the  highest  class  of  the 
American  Bureau   of  Shipping. 

These  new  ships  built  at  Fore  River  are  in  dimen- 
sions and  general   arrangement  similar  to  those  built 


Stair-well  on 
the  Antigua. 


at  Newport  News,  whose  description  of  the  Talamanca 
has  already  been  published.  Ueveloj)ment  of  the  design 
was,  however,  left  to  the  respective  builders.  Consid- 
erable effort  was  expended  to  determine  the  hull  form 
which  would  best  fulfill  the  requirements  of  economy 
and  speed,  and  the  very  good  performance  of  the  An- 
tigua on  her  trials  indicates  that  the  effort  was  fully 
justified. 

Particulars  of  the  Antigua  are  as  follows: 

Length  over  all 447-10" 

Length  on  designed  waterline   428-9" 

Length  between  perpendiculars 415'-0" 

Beam,  molded   60-0" 

Depth,  molded  to  upper  deck  at  side 34'9" 

Designed  draft,  molded 24-0" 

Displacement,  to  designed  waterline 10,928  tons 

Gross  tonnage.  U.  S 7035.12 

Net  tonnage  U.  S 3523 

Cargo  capacity,  refrigerated  240,070  cu.  ft. 

Cargo  capacity,  baggage,  mail,  etc 5,370  cu.  ft. 

Fuel  oil  capacity  1.405  tons 

Fresh  water  capacity 730  tons 

Passenger  accommodations   113  persons 

Crew: 

Deck  Department  24 

Engineers  Department   34 

Stewards  Department   48 

Pursers,  doctor,  and  radio  operators  ...  .6 

Total   112 

Shaft  horsepower,  normal   10,600 

Service  speed,  knots   17'  _• 

Contract  signed 5  August,  1930 

Keel  laid  30  April.  1931 

Launched   12  December.  1931 

Delivered   1  April,  1932 

The  official  trials  of  the  Antigua  were  run  on  the 
measured   mile  off    Provincetown.    Massachusetts,    on 
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March  26  previous  to  the  dry-docking  and  final  under- 
body  painting  of  the  ship.  The  guaranteed  horsepower 
of  10.500  was  very  easily  reached,  and  the  ship  at- 
tained a  speed  of  over  19  knots. 

The  Antigua  follows  the  yacht-like  appearance  of  the 
passenger  vessels  of  the  Great  White  Fleet.  The  stem 
is  straight,  raked  forward;  and  the  stern  is  of  the  semi- 
cruiser  type  which  combines  the  graceful  counter  stern 
above  the  waterline  with  the  efficient  cruiser  stern 
below.  A  single  funnel,  placed  slightly  forward  of 
amidships  and  two  symmetrical  pole  masts  add  pleasing 
balance  to  the  shipshape  appearance  of  the  hull  and 
superstructure.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 


Three    views   in    the    public    rooms.    Upper,    the   lobby    and    grand 
staircase;  center,  smoking  room;  lower,  the  deck  ballroom. 


United  Fruit  Company,  the  entire  outside  of  the  ship 
above  the  waterline  is  painted  white. 

Hull 

The  hull  of  the  Antigua  is  built  of  steel,  with  trans- 
verse framing,  and  is  subdivided  by  eight  complete 
transverse  bulkheads  into  nine  major  water-tight  com- 
partments, exceeding  the  requirements  of  the  1929  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  There  are  four 
steel  decks  in  the  hull, above  which  are  a  long  bridge  and 
forecastle  combined,  with  a  short  poop,  separated  from 
the  bridge  by  a  well.  Side  plating  is  carried  up  to  the 
bridge  deck  level  throughout  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  ship.  Deck  houses  are  erected  amidships  above 
the  bridge  deck  and  are  built  throughout  of  steel,  with 
two  decks  extending  the  full  width  of  the  ship.  The 
boat  deck  is  sheathed  with  teak;  other  decks  where  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  are  sheathed  with  Oregon  pine 
with  teak  margins.  The  tops  of  the  deckhouses  above 
the  boat  deck  are  of  steel,  insulated  underneath  by 
three  inches  of  compressed  cork. 

Deck  covering  in  all  passenger  spaces,  except  as 
noted  below,  is  rubber  tile,  laid  on  unfinished  magne- 
site.  The  lounge  floor  is  of  white  oak  laid  on  top  of 
magnesite;  the  library  floor  is  carpeted;  ceramic  tile  is 
used  in  all  baths  and  lavatories  in  passenger  quarters, 
and  quarry  tile  in  galley  and  pantry.  In  crew's  quar- 
ters, magnesite  is  laid,  generally,  for  the  finished  sur- 
face. Rubber  tile  was  supplied  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company.  Magnesite  flooring  by  Selby  &  Bat- 
tersby. 

All  cargo  holds  are  insulated  by  means  of  granulated 
cork  with  spruce  sheathing.  A  large  refrigerating  plant 
is  provided,  with  carefully  arranged  cooling  and  air  cir- 
culating units  and  ducts  in  order  to  provide  satisfac- 
tory refrigeration  for  the  cargoes  of  bananas  which  the 
ship  carries.  The  cargo  space  is  divided  into  two  holds 
forward  and  two  aft;  the  total  number  of  compartments 
is  sixteen,  including  two  special  cargo  compartments 
aft  which  can  be  cooled  to  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  rest.  Below  the  orlop  deck  aft,  the  space  is  utilized 
entirely  for  refrigerating  machinery  and  tanks.  All 
cargo  refrigerating  machinery  is  the  product  of  the 
York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation. 

Passenger  Accommodations 

The  interior  design  and  decoration  of  the  public 
spaces  of  this  ship  have  been  carefully  studied  and  de- 
veloped. They  show  a  marked  superiority  over  the  in- 
teriors of  other  ships  of  this  class,  and  are  comparable 
to  those  of  any  ship  afloat.  The  entire  scheme,  includ- 
ing furniture,  carpets,  and  electric  fixtures,  was  de- 
signed within  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  organization. 
The  style  as  a  whole  is  a  simple  and  refined  expression 
of  modern  design.  The  fitness  of  detail  and  sturdy  char- 
acter of  mass  combine  to  produce  a  very  effective  ap- 
pearance. With  the  exception  of  two  period  style  rooms 
the  interiors  have  an  individual  character  and  were  de- 
veloped to  meet  this  particular  problem.  They  repres- 
ent a  decided  step  in  the  growth  of  a  design  especially 
characteristic  of  ship  limitations. 

The  foyers  are  paneled  in  mahogany  of  rich  brown 
with  blue  rubber  tile  floors  in  contrast.  Pilasters  carry- 
ing ceiling  beams  are  topped  with  small  panels  boldly 
carved  and  colored.  The  stairs  are  of  the  continuous 
stringer  type  with  balustrades  of  broad  bands  of  white 
bronze  carried  parallel  to  the  run  of  the  stair.  The 
whole  design  of  the  stair  is  original  in  ship  work  and 
has  been  developed  primarily  to  suit  ship  conditions. 
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and  this  result  has  been  obtained  without  loss  to  tlit* 
decorative  quality  but  with  a  decided  advantaR*-  finni 
the  point  of  view  of  ship  operation. 

The  design  of  the  dining  sah)on  is  a  clever  cumliiiia 
tion  of  Empire  period  mass  with  delicate  modern  diiaii. 
The  walls  and  ceilinK  are  painted  a  soft  putty  mldr 
which  forms  a  delijrhtful  background  for  the  black  and 
jrray  floor  and  the  silver  and  blue  haiiKinKS.  There  ari- 
well-placed  mirrors  reflectinK  the  cheerful  dij^iiity  <>{ 
the  room. 

The  library  is  well-conceived  in  the  early  American 
style.  Wide  bays  in  the  sides  of  the  room  are  sheathid 
with  random-width  chestnut  and  are  broken  with  a 
charminK  mantel  flanked  with  ijuaint  bookcases.  Thf 
lis  are  paneled  in  chestnut  below  the  chair  rail  and  in 
,ster  above.  A  few  old  [)rints,  crewel  work  curtains, 
line  characteristic  furniture  and  a  beautiful  carpet, 
made  to  simulate  a  hooked  run,  all  go  to  create  a  restful 
atmosphere  of  comfortable  smartness. 

The  lounge  is  in  a  gayer  spirit  but  yet  richly  simple. 
The  walls  of  cross-veneered  English  bog  oak  lend  a  har- 
monious setting  to  the  blue,  green,  and  henna  covering 
of  the  low  furniture.  In  the  after  bulkhead  is  an  attrac- 
tive mural  depicting  great  Spanish  galleons  on  a  glass.\ 
southern  sea,  while  the  forward  bulkhead  is  decorated 
with  a  panel  of  black  glass  etched  with  silver  and  set 
in  a  niche  flanked  with  a  large  fluted  <|uarter  columns 
with  a  dull  black  finish.  The  ceiling  is  relieved  bv  a 
well-proportioned  dome  of  glass  capable  of  spreading 
a  colorful  play  of  light  through  the  room.  Large  panels 
of  Wood  carved  in  the  modern  manner,  some  to  repre- 
sent jungle  foliage  and  some  tiojjical  fish,  and  covered 
with  gold  leaf  toned  down  with  an  umber  glaze,  art- 
set  nvei"  the  door  openings.  The  general  color  tone  of 
this  room,  a  warm  golden  brown,  is  enhanced  by  the  use 
of  dull  black  and  silver  to  accentuate  the  lines  and  pro 
portions  of  the  mass. 

The  smoking  room  is  a  simple  expression  of  construe 
tion  ;<nd  is  truly  different,  entirely  simple  and  yet  with 
a  distinctive  atmosphere.  Sheathed  with  landom  width 
Oftk.  stained  brown  with  grain  brought  out  slightly  in 
grav.  this  room  is  tastefully  decorated  with  red  and 
M  hangings,  blue-green  and  lacquer-red  leather  up- 
-ttry.  In  the  forward  bulkhead  is  a  bar,  which,  when 
iNixcJ.  displays  three  leaded  glass  panels  cleverly  rep- 
resenting the  New  York  skyline,  the  ship  at  sea,  and 
Morro  Castle.  The  lacquer-red  rubber  tile  floor  picks 
up  the  red  striping  in  the  joints  of  the  sheathing  and 
on  the  bottom  member  of  the  cove  cornice. 

Forward  on  the  bridge  deck  on  both  sides  is  a  suite  of 
rooms  each  consisting  of  a  sitting  room,  two  bedrooms, 
and  two  baths.  One  suite  is  of  rich  brown  mahogany 
with  special  furniture,  hangings,  and  spreads.  Prints 
of  a  strong  Chinese  character  decorate  the  walls.  The 
other  suite  is  identical  with  the  exception  of  the  hard- 
Wood  walls  and  furniture. 

The  deck  ballroom,  half  open  to  the  sea  aft  of  the 
promenade  deck,  is  designed  to  represent  the  courtyard 
of  an  old  English  inn,  and  with  its  half-timbered  walls 
with  decorated  plaster  panels,  its  curious  brackets  and 
moldings,  it  certainly  expresses  the  designer's  purpose. 
The  ceiling  shows  steel  construction  and  is  painted  a 
'  blue  gray.  As  a  whole,  it  is  an  ideal  space  for  hot 
■  rnoons. 

All  of  the  public  spaces  are  equipped  with  radio  loud- 
speakers and  the  deck  ballroom  has  a  hard  pine  floor 
for  dancing.  The  electric  fixtures  were  particularly  de- 
signed to  fit  the  character  of  the  rooms  and  add  greatly 
to  their  attractiveness. 


Thf    libr.irv    of    the   Steamship   Anti^u.!.    shoui-  i.w. 

is  a   vfry   ih.irniinK    room   in   Coloni.il    .Amerii.m    ~n  i.       !■,     .Iminn 

room,   shown    in   the   lower   illustration,    is  a  ino<iem   adaptation   of 

the   Empire   Period. 

Galley 

The  galley  on  the  Antigua  is  electrically  equipped 
throughout  with  Edison  General  Electric  appliances, 
including  a  .3-section  automatic  range,  broiler,  bake 
oven,  egg  boilers,  waffle  irons,  toasters,  and  steam  and 
electric  coffee  urns.  Other  galley  outfit  includes  steam 
kettles,  tables,  bain  maries,  dressers,  mixing  machines. 
Crescent  dishwashing  machine,  proofer,  vegetable 
steamer,  dough  trough,  and  sinks;  and  all  these  were 
supplied  by  Jones  McDuffee  and  Stratton.  Refrigera- 
tors in  the  galley  and  pantries  are  built  in,  and  are 
operated  by  the  ship's  stores  refrigerating  system.  Sep- 
arate General-Electric  refrigerators  are  installed  in 
the  lounge  pantry  on  the  promenade  deck  and  in  the 
crew's  galley  aft.  A  special  General-Electric  refrigera- 
tor is  fitted  in  the  beverage  room  adjacent  to  the  smok- 
ing room. 

The  crew's  galley  aft  is  excellently  equipped  with  ap- 
pliances of  the  same  make  and  high  quality  as  the  main 
galley.  Accommodations  for  officej-s  and  crew  are  note- 
worthy as  being  exceptionally  fine;  officers'  statermims 
are  etiual  in  furnishings  to  those  provided  for  pas- 
sengers. 

Propulsion   Machinery 

The  Antigua  is  driven  by  twin  screws,  power  beinir 
transmitted  by  General-Electric  motors  designed  to  de- 
velop a  total  of  10,500  shaft  horsepower  at  about   125 
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revolutions  per  minute.  These  motors  are  of  the  syn- 
chronous induction  type,  having  a  rated  output  of  4200 
kilowatts  each,  continuous  load,  at  125  revolutions.  3- 
phase  alternating  current  is  supplied  at  Sl50  volts  by 
two  turbine-driven  generators,  each  of  which  is  de- 
signed for  a  maximum  shaft  horsepower  of  5500.  The 
steam  turbine  revolutions  at  rated  power  are  3500, 
steam  being  supplied  at  325  pounds  pressure  and  230 
degrees  superheat  by  four  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers 
of  the  standard  marine  type.  Total  generating  surface 
of  these  boilers  is  22,500  square  feet,  and  interdeck 
superheaters  of  2250  square  feet  are  fitted.  Desuper- 
heaters  are  fitted  to  the  boilers  for  supplying  saturated 
steam  to  certain  auxiliaries  and  feed  water  regulators 
are  provided.  The  fuel  used  is  oil,  and  Todd  fuel  oil 
heaters  and  burners  are  fitted. 

Condensers  installed  on  the  Antigua  were  designed 
and  built  by  the  Fore  River  Plant,  and  are  located  di- 
rectly under  the  main  turbine  units.  A  feature  of  the 
installation  is  that  the  turbine-driven  auxiliary  genera- 
tors are  arranged  to  exhaust  steam  to  the  main  conden- 
sers while  the  ship  is  under  way,  making  it  unneces- 
sary to  operate  the  auxiliary  condenser  and  pumps 
connected  with  it,  since  all  auxiliaries  normally  re- 
quired at  sea  are  motor  driven. 

The  propellers  are  15  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  and 
are  solid  manganese  bronze,  each  having  three  aero- 
foil blades.  Propellers  were  cast  by  the  Cramp  Brass 
and  Iron  Foundries.  Kingsbury  thrust  bearings  are 
installed. 

The  electrical  installation  throughout  is  of  Gen- 
eral-Electric manufacture,  including  the  turbines 
which  drive  both  main  and  auxiliary  generators  and  all 
electric  motors  on  auxiliaries  and  deck  machinery. 
Pumps  are  almost  entirely  products  of  the  Warren 
Steam  Pump  Company;  the  lubricating  oil  pumps,  fuel 
oil  service  pump,  evaporator  feed  pump,  and  priming 
pump  being  the  only  exceptions.  Davis  Paracoil  evap- 
orators and  distillers  are  installed,  and  all  boiler 
feed  water  is  distilled. 

Deck  Auxiliaries 

Cargo  handling  facilities  are  provided  for  general 
cargo  and  consist  of  eight  5-ton  booms  and  one  30-ton 
boom,  the  latter  over  No.  2  hold.  Eight  Hyde  cargo 
winches  are  fitted,  all  of  2000  pounds  capacity  at  a  hoist- 
ing speed  of  270  feet  per  minute,  each  being  driven  by 
a  General-Electric  motor  rated  at  35  horsepower  at  550 
revolutions  per  minute.  One  of  these  winches  forward 
is  connected  by  gears  to  a  pair  of  warping  heads  for  use 
in  mooring  ship.  A  separate  mooring  winch,  of  Hyde 
manufacture,  is  fitted  on  the  poop  deck,  driven  by  a  35 
horsepower  motor.  Two  capstans  are  located  on  the 
forecastle,  products  of  the  American  Engineering  Com- 
pany. Motors  driving  them  are  located  on  the  deck 
below.  A  Hyde  windlass  is  fitted  to  handle  the  an- 
chors, power  being  supplied  by  a  75-horsepower  motor. 
All  manila  cordage  is  Columbian  "Tape  Marked." 

Navigation  Gear 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  electro-hydraulic  type, 
with  two  rams  arranged  athwartship  and  duplicate 
pumps  are  provided,  controlled  by  telemotor  from  the 
wheel  house  and  with  arrangement  made  for  operation 
by  gyro-pilot.  Emergency  steering  control  is  arranged 
with  a  trick  wheel  in  the  steering  gear  space  and  a 
steering  stand  on  the  docking  bridge  aft.  Each  pump 
is  operated  by  a  separate  motor  of  30  horsepower.  The 
steering  gear  and  telemotor  were  furnished  complete  by 
the  American  Engineering  Company. 
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Lifeboat  arrangements  are  modei'n  and  complete,  ' 
with  ample  capacity  for  all  persons  on  board.  Boats  Ifj 
are  provided  as  follows:  5  lifeboats,  26  feet,  capacity; 
50  persons  each ;  1  motor  lifeboat,  26  feet,  capacity  37 
persons;  and  3  balsa  floats,  capacity  25  persons  each. 
Davits  are  of  the  Lane  mechanical  type,  and  all  boats 
and  davits  were  supplied  by  the  C.  M.  Lane  Lifeboat 
Company.  Two  Lidgerwood  electric  boat  winches,  driv- 
en by  15-horsepower  motors,  are  fitted  to  handle  the 
lifeboats. 

Anchors  and  cable  were  supplied  by  the  Baldt  Anchor 
Chain  and  Forge  Corp.  Two  main  bower  anchors  of 
9415  pounds  weight  each,  a  spare  bower  anchor  of 
7980  pounds,  and  a  stream  anchor  of  3395  pounds 
weight  are  carried.  Anchor  cables  are  of  2-7, 16-inch 
forged  iron  stud  link  chain  in  two  165  fathom  lengths. 

The  very  complete  navigating  equipment  w-as  sup- 
plied by  the  Kelvin  and  Wilfrid  G.  White  Company  and 
includes,  besides  the  usual  binnacles,  compasses,  and 
other  instruments,  a  hand  sounding  machine  and  a 
Walker  taffrail  log.  A  Submarine  Signal  Company  Fath- 
ometer forms  a  part  of  the  navigating  outfit.  A  Sperry 
gyro-compass  system  is  installed,  with  master  gyro- 
compass in  a  separate  room  in  the  officers'  quarters  on 
the  boat  deck,  and  repeaters  in  the  wheel  house,  on  the 
flying  bridge,  and  in  connection  with  the  R.C.A.  radio 
direction  finder  in  the  chart  room.  A  Sperry  rudder 
indicator  system  and  two  Snerry  18-inch  incandescent 
searchlights  are  installed.  Electrically  operated  shaft 
revolution  counters  were  furnished  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  Henschel  electric  whistle  ooerators 
are  fitted  in  addition  to  hand  controls,  and  a  Henschel 
telephone  system  provides  communication  between 
bridge,  chief  engineer's  stateroom,  engine  room,  fore- 
castle deck,  and  docking  bridge.  Another  telephone  sys- 
tem is  installed  for  communication  between  the  state- 
rooms of  various  officers  of  the  ship.  The  ship  is  fully 
equipped  with  electrically  operated  clocks,  the  master 
clock  being  located  in  the  chart  room. 

Heating  and  Ventilation 

Public  passenger  spaces,  foyers,  passageways  and 
the  like;  also  officers'  and  crew's  quarters,  are  heated 
by  steam  radiators.  Passengers'  staterooms  are  heated 
and  ventilated  by  a  thermo-tank  system  which  supplies 
heated  air  to  all  rooms;  also  the  forced  ventilation  to 
public  rooms  and  to  certain  storerooms  and  portions  of 
the  officers'  and  crew's  quarters,  is  heated;  assurance 
is  had,  therefore,  of  ample  heat  under  all  conditions. 
Mechanical  exhaust  ventilation  is  provided  for  galley.-^, 
pantries,  baths  and  toilets,  and  smoking  room. 

The  fire  detecting  and  fighting  system  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  modern  marine  practice,  and  in- 
cludes a  Henschel  electric  automatic  fire  alarm  system, 
with  thermostats  located  in  all  public  spaces,  in  each 
stateroom,  and  in  officers'  and  crew's  quarters,  and 
storerooms.  Alarm  of  fire  is  automatically  given  on  an 
annunciator  in  the  wheel  house,  with  a  simultaneous 
bell  signal  in  the  engine  room.  Manual  fire  alarm  boxes 
are  located  in  various  parts  of  the  ship  and  form  part 
of  the  main  electric  fire  alarm  system.  The  customary 
Lux  carbon  dioxide  system,  steam  smothering  lines,  and 
Rich  fire  detecting  system  are  also  installed  to  cover 
the  boiler  room,  fuel  oil  filling  stations,  and  cargo 
holds;  and  a  fire  main  and  sprinkling  system  (the 
latter  for  protection  to  the  main  motors  and  genera- 
tors) together  with  a  number  of  portable  chemical  ex- 
tinguishers complete  the  fire  fighting  arrangements. 


Short  History  of  Tonnage  Measurement 
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|0  trace  back  throuRh  the  cenlurifs  the  influence 
of  tonnage  laws  on  the  desiKn,  construction,  and 
operation  of  vessels  is  extremely  interesting,  and, 
by  an  analysis  of  the  various  types  of  vessels  evolved 
through  such  laws  at  the  different  periods,  the  import- 
ance of  "tonnage  measurement"  in  the  shipping  indus- 
try is  readily  appreciated.  It  is  evident  too,  from  such 
examination,  that  the  subject  has  not  in  recent  years 
received  anything  like  the  consideration  it  deserves. 
Historically,  the  important  periods  in  ship  tonnage 
measurement  may  be  considered  broadly  as  being  two; 
one  before  and  one  after  the  passing  of  the  British  Mer- 
chant Act  of  1854.  Some  form  of  tonnage  measurement 
has  undoubtedly  been  in  existence  from  the  time  ships 
were  first  used  for  the  carrying  of  merchandise,  but, 
though  very  little  is  known  of  such  laws  prior  to  the 
above  enactment,  that  little  is  of  vast  interest  to  all 
people  connected  with  shipping. 

The  English  Tun 

We  cannot,  of  course,  definitely  determine  the  deri- 
vation of  the  present  day  system  of  measurement  nor 
of  the  unit  used,  the  ton,  but  in  its  original  use  in  Eng- 
land the  ton  was  not  intended  to  express  weight.  The 
word  ton  is  derived  from  "tun"  which  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  monastic  word  "tunna",  meaning  barrel,  or 
perhaps  from  the  ancient  Latin  word  "tina,"  a  wine- 
ship.  So  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  measure  of  capacity 
and  not  weight. 

About  1416,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V  of  England,  the 
carrying  of  wine  in  tuns  containing  less  than  252  gal- 
lons 1 40.2  cubic  feet)  was  prohibited.  If  you  include 
the  barrel  itself,  the  external  volume  occupied  by  such 
a  tun.  was  approximately  42  cubic  feet,  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  freight  ton  now  used  in  shipping.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  the  tun  in  question  was  equiva- 
lent to  approximately  2240  pounds.  Even  prior  to  this, 
a.s  a  matter  of  fact  before  the  year  1300.  dues  were  lev- 
ied in  England  on  wines  transported,  these  dues  being 
tenned  "prisage."  This  prisage  amounted  to  one  tun 
out  of  every  ten  to  twenty  tuns  of  wine  carried.  In  ad- 
dition to  prisage  it  was  also  customary  to  levy  other 
taxes  on  wine  and  articles  imported  into  England,  from 
which  practice  the  name  "customs"  has  originated. 
These  taxes  were  termed  "tunnage"  and/or  "poundage." 

As  vessels  carrying  ten  tuns  of  wine  were  customs 
free,  while  those  of  from  ten  to  twenty  tuns  capacity  or 
over  were  subject  to  taxation,  the  number  of  vessels 
under  twenty  tuns  greatly  predominated.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  even  in  medieval  times  the  then  exist- 
ing tunnage  dues  considerably  affected  the  size  of  a 
vessel.  In  1303  the  imposition  of  prisage  was  stopped 
and  a  direct  tax  of  two  pence  per  tun  was  substituted 
on  vessels  importing  wine  into  England. 


•Reprinted  from  an  article  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  Standard  Ship- 
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Tunnage  Tax 

In  1379,  Richard  II  ecjuipped  a  fleet  to  take  action 
against  the  French,  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  this  fleet 
he  fixed  a  tax  of  six  pence  per  tun  on  outgoing  as  well 
as  on  incoming  ships.  Prior  to  this,  "tunnage"  had 
represented  only  a  tax  on  cargo,  but  as  a  result  of  King 
Richard's  levy,  the  term  tuns  now  also  came  to  repre- 
sent the  size  of  the  vessel.  That  this  method  of  express- 
ing the  size  of  a  vessel  became  general  is  substantiated 
by  much  documentary  proof. 

For  instance,  an  article  dated  in  the  year  1338 
represents  the  largest  English  "kogge"  (a  Hanseatic 
type  of  cargo  vessel,  also  used  for  war  purposes)  as 
measuring  240  tuns.  The  tunnage  in  all  cases  appear  to 
be  given  in  round  numbers  until  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
when  this  incorrect  procedure  apparently  ceased,  as 
evidenced  by  available  data  describing  the  British  war 
fleet.  From  a  study  of  these  data  it  is  seen  that  an  at- 
tempt was  then  being  made  to  scientifically  determine  a 
vessel's  size.  The  method  prescribed  was  to  multiply  to- 
gether the  length  of  a  vessel's  keel,  the  breadth,  and  the 
depth,  dividing  this  product  by  100.  That  this  was  the 
approved  procedure  generally  followed  to  determine  a 
vessel's  tunnage  is  also  indicated  in  the  works  of  Wil- 
liam Monson  about  1642,  and  that  it  was  not  confined 
alone  to  warships  is  proved  by  the  particulars  of  the 
English  East  Indies  Company's  fleet  of  that  period,  this 
information  being  still  available. 

The  value  of  tunnage  obtained  in  the  manner  describ- 
ed in  the  preceding  paragraph  represented,  at  the  time 
of  its  use,  quite  a  fair  approximation  of  a  vessel's  carry- 
ing capacity,  the  ships  then  in  use  differing  ver>-  little 
in  size  or  design.  But  with  the  increase  in  English  ship- 
ping there  arose  an  added  necessity  for  still  more  def- 
inite and.  if  possible,  a  universal  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  carrying  capacity  of  a  vessel.  The  tun  of  252 
gallons  heretofore  solely  a  measure  of  capacity  also  be- 
came a  measure  of  weight,  representing  approximately 
2240  pounds.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  1660.  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  was  en- 
acted that  all  French  ships  were  to  pay  five  shillings 
per  tun  of  "burden." 

Tunnage  Rules 

"The  Complete  Shipwright."  edited  by  Edmund  Bush- 
nell,  an  Englishman,  was  published  in  1678.  and  among 
the  data  contained  therein,  a  rule  was  set  forth  to 
express  the  size  of  a  vessel  in  tons.  By  this  rule  the 
size  of  a  vessel  was  determined  by  multiplying  the  max- 
imum outside  breadth  with  the  half-breadth  and  the 
length  of  the  vessel's  keel,  and  dividing  the  resultant 
product  by  94  or  100.  depending  upon  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  vessel  and  perhaps  also  to  some  extent  on  the 
requirements  of  the  owner.  This  rule  was  in  general  use 
among  shipwrights  upon  the  Thames  River,  the  use  <>f 
the  half-breadth  in  lieu  of  the  depth  being  adopted.  -" 
that  .Home  means  would  be  available  for  ascertainitiK 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  under  all  conditions. 

Mr.  Bushnell.  in  presenting  this  rule,  pointed  out  that 


such  method  could  not  express  the  exact  carrying  ca- 
pacity due  to  varying  "co-efficient  of  fineness"  and  to 
difference  in  the  weights  of  the  vessels  themselves.  He 
therefore  advocated  that  the  area  of  the  light  vessel 
water  plane  and  the  load  water  plane  be  determined 
and  the  volume  of  the  body  between  these  two  planes 
be  definitely  ascertained,  allowance  being  subsequently 
made  at  the  various  transverse  sections  to  take  care 
of  "rounding." 

Considering  the  size  and  types  of  vessels  dealt  with, 
Mr.  Bushnell's  area  method  gave  a  very  good  approxi- 
mation of  the  carrying  capacity,  but  it  was  obviously 
difficult  and  impractical  to  secure  correct  data.  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  basis  of  the  method  at  present  applied 
to  vessels  on  inland  waters  of  Germany,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  other  countries  in  determining  their  carry- 
ing capacities.  This  rough  area  method  of  Mr.  Bush- 
nell's was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  rule  evolved  for 
measuring  the  deadweight  capacity  of  vessels  for  ton- 
nage purposes. 

In  1694.  under  the  reign  of  William  of  Orange,  the 
English  Parliament  enacted  the  first  actual  English 
tonnage  measurement  act,  according  to  which  London 
Shipwright's  rule  of  Monson  with  slight  modifications 
was  adopted,  the  half-breadth  being  substituted  for  the 
depth  measurement,  and  the  divisor  100  changed  to  94. 
In  defining  length  of  keel,  the  Act  read  "as  much  as 
she  treads  on  the  ground ;"  for  breadth,  "across  the 
greatest  beam  taken  inside  to  inside  planking;"  and  the 
depth  was  defined  as  follows  "of  hold  from  the  plank 
below  the  keelson  to  the  under  part  of  the  nlank  of  the 
uppermost  deck  to  which  cargo  is  stowed."  This  Act 
also  prescribed  methods  for  measuring  certain  tyoes  of 
inland  water  coal  carrying  vessels  called  "keels." 

Keel  Taxes 

From  early  Anglo  Saxon  times  there  had  been  in  use 
on  the  River  Tyne  coal  carrying  barges  called  keels. 
These  were  of  a  definite  size  which  could  carry  a  fixed 
quantity  of  coal.  A  tax  was  levied  upon  these  coal  car- 
riers, this  tax  being  a  certain  fixed  figure  per  keel. 
Naturally  this  method  of  tax  levying  led  to  the  building 
of  larger  and  larger  keels,  so  that  a  relatively  large 
cargo  of  coal  could  be  carried  upon  the  fixed  rate  then 
established  per  keel.  This  resulted  in  an  effort  by  legis- 
lative restriction  as  to  the  size  of  keels  to  render  tax 
evasion  impossible.  As  early  as  the  Fourteenth  Century 
there  existed  at  Newcastle  regulations  regarding  the 
measurement  of  keels,  but  the  first  actual  law  regard- 
ing this  matter  was  enacted  in  1422,  when  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  keels  should  be  limited  to  the  portage  of  20 
chaldrons,  which  corresponded  to  eight  wagons  having 
a  capacity  of  126  cubic  feet.  Keels  were  required  by 
law  to  be  officially  measured,  and  as  there  existed  at 
that  time  keels  of  23  chaldrons,  these  were  taxed  two 
pence  per  chaldron. 

In  the  year  1679,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  a  law 
was  passed  that  any  rules  which  had  been  promulgated 
by  the  government  governing  the  keels  in  operation  on 
the  River  Tyne  should  also  apply  to  those  on  the  River 
Wear,  and  in  the  tonnage  measurement  act  of  1694  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  tonnage  of  the  "keel"  was  in 
future  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  weight  measure  in- 
stead of  volume.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  law, 
the  keels  were  measured  by  being  officially  loaded  with 
iron  or  lead  to  a  predetermined  load  line  mark  of  nails 
driven  into  the  stem,  sternpost,  and  midship  planking. 
It  was  further  stipulated  that  for  loading  of  these  keels, 
chaldrons  of  53  hundred-weights  were  to  be  used.  The 
tonnage  measurement  act  of  1694  imposed  very  burden- 
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some  taxes  on  shipping  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  war  with  France,  but  as  these  taxes 
appeared  to  be  highly  detrimental  to  trade,  the  Act  was 
repealed  in  1696  as  far  as  the  taxes  were  concerned,  and 
apparently  legislative  control  of  tonnage  measurement 
then  lapsed. 

"Builder's  Old  Measurement  Rule" 

William  Sutherland,  an  English  naval  architect,  pub- 
lished "The  Shipbuilders'  Assistant,"  in  1711  and  from 
a  perusal  of  this  book  it  is  evident  that  Bushnell's  linear 
dimension  method  was  in  use  at  that  time  and  that  the 
formula  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1694  was  being  en- 
forced; the  divisor  had  been  changed  from  94  to  95, 
and  to  100  for  vessels  of  war  carrying  cannon.  Though 
Mr.  Sutherland  and  others  agreed  with  Mr.  Bushnell's 
contention  that  this  method  of  determining  a  vessel's 
size  was  incorrect,  the  rule  was  nevertheless  embodied 
in  the  Act  of  the  English  Parliament  of  1720,  and  con- 
tinued in  use  as  the  "Builders'  Old  Measurement  Rule" 
until  the  year  1885. 

The  Act  of  1720,  however,  did  not  permit  of  general 
application  any  more  than  that  of  1694  and  was  in- 
tended principally  as  a  means  of  checking  the  smug- 
gling of  spirits  into  England.  The  Act  prohibited  the 
importation  of  wine  in  vessels  of  less  than  30  tons  bur- 
den, which  burden  was  subject  to  official  checking,  a 
procedure  formerly  only  applying  to  keels.  Due.  how- 
ever, to  the  general  dissatisfaction  arising  out  of  this 
new  requirement,  the  majority  of  vessels  in  service 
were  not  actually  measured  as  stipulated. 

In  1773,  under  King  George  III,  the  question  of  ton- 
nage was  for  the  first  time  carefully  considered,  and  a 
new  act  was  passed  whereby  tonnage  measurements 
were  made  to  apply  to  all  merchant  vessels.  This  Act 
did  not,  however,  change  the  Builders'  Old  Measure- 
ment Rule,  with  the  exception  that  the  keel  length  was 
defined  and  was  obtained  by  ascertaining  the  length 
along  the  rabbet  of  keel  from  the  after  side  of  the 
sternpost  to  a  perpendicular  from  the  fore  side  of  the 
stem  under  the  bowsprit.  From  this  measured  length, 
three-fifths  of  the  breadth  was  subtracted  in  an  en- 
deavor to  obtain  the  length  of  the  straight  keel  without 
the  necessity  of  docking  the  vessel.  Three  years  later 
this  method  of  measurement  was  modified  so  that  when 
a  vessel  was  measured  afloat  an  allowance  of  3  inches 
per  foot  of  loaded  draft  was  to  be  made  to  offset  the 
rake  of  sternpost.  The  breadth  was  to  be  measured  at 
the  broadest  place  upon  the  outside  of  the  shell  plank- 
ing exclusive  of  the  "wales."  The  Builders'  Old  Meas- 
urement Rule  was  again  modified  in  1819  so  that  it 
would  be  applicable  to  vessels  propelled  by  steam 
power.  According  to  this  modification,  the  length  of 
keel  was  to  be  diminished  by  the  length  of  the  machin- 
ery space;  thus  the  volume  of  this  space  became  a  de- 
duction from  the  tonnage  and  has  continued  so  ever 
since. 

Effect  of  Old  Measurement  Rule 

The  Builders'  Old  Measurement  Rule  had  a  very  bad 
effect  upon  shipbuilding  in  England  and  Scotland,  in- 
asmuch as  the  owners  and  shipbuilders  naturally  en- 
deavored to  build  the  largest  possible  vessel  having 
relatively  the  smallest  tonnage.  To  attain  this  end  the 
vessels  were  made  fuller  of  form  and  with  depth  to 
breadth  ratio  increased  0.75  to  1,  instead  of  as  formerly 
approximately  0.50  to  1,  resulting  in  very  full,  nai'row, 
and  deep  vessels  of  relatively  great  length,  in  most 
cases  entirely  unseaworthy. 

Due  to  this  tendency  to  build  unseaworthy,  or  at  least 
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very  cranky  vesst-ls,  and  the  tffneral  dissatisfattimi 
with  this  method  of  tonnage  measurement,  a  commis- 
tion  was  created  by  the  British  Government  in  1821 
to  investiKate  conditions  in  general  and  sugK«^st  revi- 
sions to  the  Act  (Act  of  1773).  This  commission  sug- 
gested a  deadweight  capacity  measurement  of  the 
volume  existing  between  the  empty  vessel  water  plane 
and  load  water  plane,  exactly  similar  to  the  pnijuisal 
advanced  by  Bushnell  143  years  earlier;  but  they 
pointed  out  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  application  of 
such  a  method  of  measurement  was  not  generally  pos- 
sible and  they  therefore  suggested,  as  an  alternate  pro- 
"">sal,  the  internal  measurement  of  vessels.  This  latter 
1-;  accomplished  by  measuring  the  vessel's  breadth 
•  .')  points  of  the  length,  and  the  depth  at  two  places; 
the  product  of  the  mean  breadth  by  the  mean  depth  thus 
obtained  was  to  be  multiplied  by  the  length,  and  divided 
by  112,  this  divisor  having  been  selected  in  order  to 
obtain  practically  the  same  tonnage  value  as  would  be 
obtained  if  the  vessel  were  measured  under  the  Build- 
ers' Old  Measurement  Rule. 

British  Commissions 

These  proposals  were  rejected,  and  in  IS'.V.i  another 
commission  was  created  to  deal  with  the  problem.  This 
commission  concluded  that  tonnage  measurement 
should  not  be  based  upon  a  vessel's  carrying  capacity, 
which  had  previously  always  been  the  objective,  but 
should  be  based  on  the  measure  of  internal  capacity,  a 
reversion  to  the  oldest  method  of  all,  when  the  size  of 
vessel  was  based  on  number  of  "tuns"  carried.  By  this 
measure  of  internal  capacity  the  commission  endeav- 
ored to  obtain  a  tonnage  value  which  would  indicate, 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy,  the  earning  power 
of  the  vessel.  They  proposed  that  the  internal  volume 
be  determined  by  as  few  measurements  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  accuracy,  the  divisor  to  be  so  regulated 
that  on  the  average  the  resulting  tonnage  would  be 
approximately  the  same  as  under  the  existing  statutes. 
Thev  prescribed  that  the  length  of  the  vessel,  taken 
on  the  upper  deck  between  the  insides  of  the  stem  and 
sternposts.  was  to  be  divided  into  six  equal  parts;  the 
depth  of  hold  at  these  points  of  division  was  to  be 
divided  into  five  equal  parts,  and  the  breadth  measured 
at  these  points. 

The  average  breadths  and  depths  thus  obtained 
were  to  be  added,  in  a  certain  geometric  manner,  and 
their  total  sum  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  vessel 
and  divided  by  3500.  Further,  the  tonnage  of  a  quarter 
deck  or  a  poopwasto  be  considered  as  the  product  of  the 
principal  internal  measurements  of  length,  breadth, 
and  'tween  deck  height  divided  by  92.4.  The  cubicle  con- 
tents of  the  engine  room  between  the  two  adjoining 
bulkheads  was  likewise  to  be  measured  and  divided  by 
92.4,  this  volume  to  be  considered  as  a  machinery  space 
deduction. 

These  proposals  were  embodied  in  new  statutes  cov- 
ering tuiinage  measurement,  but  very  soon  after  they 
were  put  in  operation  it  became  evident  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  measurement  strived  for  had  so  reduced  the 
number  of  measurements  that  inaccuracv  resulted;  it 
was  also  soon  apparent  that  the  peculiar  geometric 
points  of  measurement,  prescribed  for  measuring  the 
breadth,  tended  greatly  to  influence  design.  In  addi- 
tion, the  divisor  was  found  too  small  and  vessels  simi- 
lar to  those  which  under  the  old  Act  had  a  given  ton- 
nage, were  made  about  7  per  cent,  larger  for  a  like 
tonnage  value.  Designers  used  every  means  in  their 
power  to  evade  the  Act  in  the  building  of  vessels,  and 


on   the  whole   the   new   statutes    were     found    entirely 
unsatisfactory. 

MoorMom's  Rules 

To  alleviate  this  condition   another  commission  was 
appointed  in  1849,  this  time  by  the  British  Admiralty, 
and  this  commission's  report  in  1850  suggested  that  the 
external  capacity  of  a  vessel,  inclusive  of  poop  and  fore- 
castle and  other  superstructures,  should  be  measured. 
They  proposed  two  rules,  one  being  for  vessels  afloat 
in  which  "girting"  was   to  be  used,  and   in   rendering 
their  report  pointed  out  that  any  deduction  for  machin- 
ery space  must  of  necessity  be  deemed  an  undue  prefer- 
ence towards  steamships.  The  report  of  this  commis- 
sion was  unfavorably  received,    principally  due  to  the 
application   of  suggested   external   measurements;   and 
when  their  proposals  were  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1850  they  were  promptly  rejected.  The  rejection  of  the 
commission's  report  was  in  much  pari  due  to  Mr.  Gil- 
more,  a  Glasgow  shipowner,  who.  in  an  open  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  British   Board  of  Trade,  pointed 
out   that   over  75   per  cent,  of  the  goods   at  that   time 
transported  by  British  vessels  consisted  of  light  weight 
freight  which  entirely   filled   the  cargo  holds,  and   he 
contended  that  upon  that  basis  a  measure  of  internal 
capacity  was  the  only  logical  one  for  tonnage  purposes. 
In   1849  the  commission  then  studying  the  question 
of  tonnage  measurement  had  for  its  Secretary.  George 
Moorsom,   who  was   a    practising   naval    architect   and 
"surve.vor  general"  for  tonnage.  He  had  been  trained 
in  the  Royal  Admiralty  School  of  Naval  Architects  at 
Portsmouth  and  was  well  conversant  with  tonnage  in 
all  its  phases.  Although  a  member  of  this  commission 
which  had  advocated  external  measurement,  Mr.  Moor- 
som was  apparently  not  in  .sympathy  with  the  sugges- 
tion  and,   after  Parliament   had    rejected   the   commis- 
sion's proposals,  he  devised  a  system  for  accurate  geo- 
metrical determination  of  a  vessel's  internal  volumetric 
measurement.  This  system  eventually  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  members  of  the   1849  commission,  was  ac- 
ceptable to  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  alike,  and  was 
therefore  subsequently   embodied    in   the   British    Mer- 
chant Shii)i)ing  Act  of  1854.  In  advocating  his  sy.stem  ot 
internal   measurement.  Mr.  Moorsom  pointed  out  that, 
the   preponderance  of   merchandise   carried    in   British 
vessels  being  apparently  of  a  light  weight  character  and 
filling  the  vessel's  entire  cargo  hold   without   loailing 
the  vessel  to  its  load  line,  the  internal  capacity  of  ihe 
vessel  was  the  proper  basis  for  tonnage  dues,  inasmuch 
as  the  cargo  carried   constituted  the  principal,   if  not 
the  only   proper,   factor.   The   poops   and   other   super- 
structures  were   used  mainly   to  accommodate  passen- 
gers and  such  accommodations  also  frequently  afford- 
ed much  profit  to  the  owners;  therefore,  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  shipowners'  profits  were  based  upon 
the  quantity  of  cargo  stowage  space  and  passenger  ac- 
commodations available  in  a  vessel,  Mr.  Moorsom  ju.sti- 
fied  his  system  of  admeasurement.  Before  proceeding 
with  a  description  of  the  Moorsom  system  as  embodied 
in  the  Act  of  1854  and  dealing  with  the  various  phases 
of  tonnage  which  arose  out  of  that  Act,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  it  might  be  interesting  to  digre.ss  a  little  and 
trace,  in  general,  tonnage  as  it  existed  in  the  continen- 
tal maritime  countries  prior  to  1854. 
(To  be  Continued) 
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Our  Ocean  Highways 

Old  Ships,  Like  Dirt  Roads,  are  Rapidly  Becoming  Obsolete 
^y  Edward  B,  Pollister 

President,  'Busch-Suker  Bros.-Diesel  Engine  Co. 


THE  trackless  ocean  offers  equal  transportation 
opportunity  to  all  nations.  The  ship  is  the  ocean 
highway.  Each  nation  either  has  its  own  or  pays 
heavy  toll  to  use  the  ships  of  other  nations,  especially 
in  time  of  war.  Good  roads  have  ever  measured  the  pro- 
gress, growth,  and  prosperity  of  nations.  By  the  excel- 
lence of  its  ocean  highways,  the  changing  status  of  a 
nation  is  largely  known  to  import  merchants  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  world. 

With  world  recovery,  the  standards  of  living  of  other 
nations,  especially  to  the  south  of  us  and  in  the  Orient, 
will  rise;  and  a  still  greater  demand  will  be  created  for 
American  machinery,  automobiles,  radios,  and  other 
products  of  our  ingenuity  and  mass  production  meth- 
ods. For  this  restoration  of  our  foreign  commerce  we 
must  prepare. 

The  time  is  opportune,  therefore,  for  us  to  turn  our 
attention  without  further  delay  to  the  improvement  of 
our  ocean  highways,  which  have  been  sadly  neglected 
during  the  revolutionary  modernization  of  our  land 
transportation.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  our  ocean-going 
tonnage  is  obsolete. 

Modern  fast,  economical  ships  compare  with  obsolete 
slow,  uneconomical  ships  of  twenty  years  ago,  as  new 
concrete  highways  compare  with  old  dirt  roads, — and 
present  forty-mile-an-hour  with  former  twenty-mile- 
an-hour  freight  trains.  Since  the  war,  foreign  maritime 
nations  have  modernized  and  speeded  up  their  ocean 
highways — ships — and  especially  cargo  ships,  which 
constituted  71'  ^  per  cent,  in  number  and  61  per  cent,  in 
tonnage  of  world  ocean-going  ships  on  January  1,  1932. 
Buyers  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  competitive  pro- 
gress in  faster  and  lower  cost  transportation,  especially 
where  freight  must  be  carried  over  long  ocean  routes. 

With  the  exception  of  our  Canadian  and  Mexican 
neighbors,  all  of  our  export  customers  live  at  least  sev- 
eral  days'  journey  across  the  high  seas.    From  New 


York,  Australia  via  the  Panama  Canal,  is  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  days  away,  depending  upon  the  speed  of 
the  ship.  Accordingly,  modern  transportation — lower 
cost  and  higher  speed — is  far  more  essential  to  our  for- 
eign commerce  than  to  our  domestic  trade. 

More  expensive,  higher  speed,  land  transportation 
has  been  a  factor  in  moving  westward  the  center  of 
farm  and  industry  in  the  United  States.  Relocating  fac- 
tories nearer  the  domestic  market  they  serve  has  in- 
creased the  distance  and  cost  of  transportation  to  for- 
eign markets,  where  we  must  compete  for  world  trade 
with  foreign  nations  enjoying  a  shorter  freight  haul. 

The  financial  return  on  investment  in  transportation 
improvement  lies  not  alone  in  reduced  cost  of  carriage, 
but  in  the  additional  wealth,  the  pi'oduction  of  which 
improved  transportation  makes  possible.  Adequate  fa- 
cilities for  getting  goods  to  market  often  creates  a  mar- 
ket for  commodities  for  which  a  market  did  not  before 
exist.  This  is  emphatically  the  case  in  building  up  for- 
eign trade. 

With  the  improvement  of  world  business  conditions, 
international  buyers  of  Africa,  South  America,  Austra- 
lia, and  the  Orient  are  bound  to  consider  the  transpor- 
tation equipment  and  facilities  of  the  seller.  To  our  ex- 
porters the  value  of  modern  fast  cargo  carriers  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Although,  in  the  popular  imagination, 
the  floating  hotel  type  of  passenger  ship  which  we  have 
been  building  exclusively  during  recent  years  holds  the 
greatest  appeal,  it  is  of  less  importance  in  developing 
foreign  trade  than  the  cargo  ship. 

The  benefits  of  a  virile  foreign  trade  are  shared  by 
all.  Meager  as  it  was  in  1931  it  provided  employment  for 
1,500,000  of  our  people.  Of  course,  our  big  business  is  to 
supply  our  own  wants;  but  collectively,  we  must  buy 
from  others  coffee,  rubber,  tin,  and  many  commodities 
which  we  do  not  produce.  tJnless  we  sell  equivalent 
excess  of  our  own  products,  as  a  nation  we  will  con- 


Puget  Sound  ferry  Chippewa,  a  recent 
conversion  from  steam  to  diesel.  In  this 
case,  a  1200  shaft  horsepower  steam  plant 
was  replaced  by  a  Busch-Sulzer  diesel  of 
2130  shaft  horsepower.  No  increase  in 
total  machinery  weight,  an  increase  in 
speed  from  13?4  to  over  16  knots,  and  a 
reduction  in  fuel  consumption  from  10 
barrels  to  a  little  over  3  barrels  per  hour 
were  the  results  of  this  conversion. 


intly  lose  a  portion  of  our  wealth  which  will  result 
decreased  domestic  employment  or  a  lower  standard 
living.  Our  future  prosperity  depends  on  the  normal 

pansion  of  our  foreiK'i  commerce;  and,  in  the  words 
:   President  Hoover,  "There  is  only  one  protection  of 

If  commerce  from  discrimination  and  from  combina- 

•  ns  which  would  impose  onerous  freight  rates.  That  is 

•  maintain  upon  these  trade  routes  the  regular  opera- 
n  of  very  substantia!  shipping  under  the  American 

•  ig." 

Our  present  cargo  fleet  consists  largely  of  obsolete 
,1-time  built  vessels,  utilized,  because  we  had  them, 
establish  trade  routes  after  the  war.  During  the  fif- 
II  years  that  have  since  passed,  not  a  single  strictly 
1  go  vessel  for  overseas  transportation  has  been  built 
this  country.  Modern  competitive  foreign  vessels, 
im  50  to  75  per  cent,  faster,  operate  at  from  25  to  50 
I-  cent,  higher  efficiency.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
indicap  be  removed. 

Merchant  ships  are  as  essential  as  navy  vessels  to 
tional  defense.  Our  obsolete  slow  speed  cargo  ships 
<■  unsuitable  for  naval  purposes.  Our  great  shipbuild- 
k'  industry  faces  almost  complete  shutdown  by  mid- 
A  inter  of  1932.  Ships  can  be  built — or  modernized — 
under  present  depressed  conditions  at  extremely  low 
<t.<.  It  has  been  established  that  83  per  cent,  of  this 
-t  goes  directly  to  labor,  divided  approximately  one- 
If  to  the  shipyard  and  one-half  to  industries  scattered 
loughout  the  country  which  supply  the  materials, 
ichinery,  and  finished  products  that  go  into  a  ship. 
'  other  relief  measure  is  so  great  an  employment  res- 
ler. 

Now.  indeed,  is  the  time  to  modernize  our  ocean  high- 
ways, in   preparation  for  the  big  effort  that  must  be 
uie  to  restore  our  world  commerce.  Outstanding  in  the 
(lernization    of   competitive   ocean    highways    is   the 
>\i(le  adoption  of  diesel  propulsion  by  every  maritime 
•  ation  of  the  world  except  the  United  States.  According 
Lloyd's  Report,  at  the  end  of  March,  1932,  diesels 
re  being  fitted  in  44  out  of  48  ocean-going  ships  of 
m    GOOO    to   20,000   tons    building   abroad— 91.6    per 
nt. — and  in  3  out  of  5  larger  ships  of  from  20.000  to 
0(10  tons.  The   four  40,000-ton   or  larger  super-pas- 
iger  liners,  requiring  power  above  the  sizes  in  which 
sel.s  are  now  built,  account  mainly  for  only  15  ma- 
:<■  steam  turbines,  averaging  44,500  shaft  horsepower 
ih,  now  being  constructed  by  all  other  nations,  com- 
led  with  175  marine  diesels,  averaging  2470  indicated 
isepower.    In   decided   contrast,    not   a   single    diesel 
ip  in  these  sizes  is  building   in  the  United   States; 
lie  our  18  marine  steam  turbines  averaging  13.500 
ift  horsepower  compare  with  only  two  2525  indicated 
isepower  marine  diesels.   For  all  ocean-going  ships 
LOW  under  construction.  Germany  is  building  1  turbine 
and  31  diesels;  Great  Britain  5  turbines  and  IG  diesels: 
France  7  turbines  and  21  diesels;  Italy  2  turbines  and 
8  diesels;   while  Denmark.   Holland,  Sweden,   Norway. 
Spain.  Belgium.  Switzerland,  and  Japan   are   building 
no  marine  turbines  at  all  and  99  marine  diesels. 

Higher  speeds  increase  the  propelling  power  as  the 
cube,  and  the  fuel  cost  and  weight  for  fast  freighters 
compel  selection  of  diesel  engines  because  of  their  low 
fuel  consumption. 

But  some  advantage  has  resulted  from  the  American 
delay  in  adopting  internal  combustion  for  marine  trans- 
portation. During  recent  years  intensive  development 
has  reduced  the  weight  and  cost  of  earlier  diesels  about 
one-half.    In    modernizinir   old    vessels,   twice   as   much 
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diesel  power  can  now  be  put  in  an  existing  ship  fur 
about  the  same  engine  weight  and  cost,  and  the  ship's 
speed  thus  most  advantageously  increased.  For  old 
steamships  burning  around  one  pound  of  oil  per  shaft 
horsepower,  the  same  weight  of  bunker  will  suffice  for 
more  than  twice  the  diesel  horsepower,  burning  around 
four-tenths  of  a  pound.  The  smaller  space  occupied  by 
modern  diesels  demands  minimum  hull  alterations  and. 
even  with  double  the  diesel  jxiwer.  may  still  increase 
the  cargo  capacity  of  the  existing  steamer. 

A  specific  illustration  of  the  reduction  of  space, 
weight,  and  cost  of  new  types  of  marine  diesels  is  the 
comparison  between  the  air  injection,  crosshead. 
Busch-Sulzer  diesels  supplied  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  several  years  ago  and  the  new  Busch-Sulzer 
airless  injection,  trunk  piston  design  of  to-day.  The 
3950  horsepower,  104-revolutions  per  minute.  Shipping 
Board  diesel  was  40  feet  10'',  inches  long.  25  feet  3'j 
inches  high,  weighed  842,000  pounds,  and  sold  for  $74 
per  horsepower.  The  new  4200  horsepower,  150-revolu- 
tions  per  minute  diesel  is  28  feet  2':;  inches  long,  16 
feet  9' J  inches  high,  weighs  485,000  pounds,  and  sells 
for  around  $40  per  horsepower. 

An  example  of  the  possibilities  of  modernizing  old 
ships  is  the  re-engining  of  the  ferryboat  Chippewa  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Company.  A  r200-shaft 
horsepower  steam  plant  was  replaced  with  one  of  these 
new  type  Busch-Sulzer  diesels  of  2130  shaft  horsepower 
without  any  increase  in  machinery  weight  and  with  an 
increase  in  ship's  speed  of  from  13''4  to  over  16  knots. 
Although  modern  steam  plants  are  built  lighter  than 
formerly,  the  over-all  diesel  machinery  weight,  includ- 
ing water,  was  found  to  be  45  tons  less  than  that  of  the 
most  modern,  high  pressure  geared  turbine  steam  plant. 

The  diesel  ship,  responding  instantly  to  throttle  con- 
trol —  similar  to  the  automobile  foot-accelerator  —  is 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  leave  the  dock  or  change 
from  cruising  to  full  speed.  It  is  the  automobile — the 
truck — the  navy  police  car — of  the  ocean  highway. 


British  Build  Remarkable 
Speed  Boat 

THP]RE  was  recently  launched  at  the  Thornycroft 
Works,  Hamptt)n-on-Thames,  a  motor  speed  boat. 
Miss  England  III.  This  boat  is  being  built  and 
equipped  by  Lord  Wakefield  and  will  be  driven  by  that 
great  British  sportsman.  Kaye  Don.  in  the  Schneider 
Trophy  and  other  races. 

The  hull  of  Miss  England  III  is  of  single-step  design. 
35  feet  long  by  9  feet  6  inches  beam.  She  will  be  driven 
by  two  V'-type.  12-cylinder.  Rolls-Royce  racing  aero- 
plane engines  equipped  with  supercharging.  This  plant 
develops  a  total  of  3950  brake  horsepower.  Propellers 
are  of  the  two-bladed  type  and  at  full  speed  turn  7000 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  rotative  speed  of  the  en- 
gines is  geared  up  to  get  this  speed  for  the  propellers, 
the  gear  boxes  being  located  forward  of  the  engines  and 
of  the  cockpit. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  design  is  that  the 
total  weight  of  hull  and  machinery  works  out  at  3.23 
pounds  per  brake  horsepower. 

The  designers  and  builders  figure  that  Miss  England 
III  will  attain  a  speed  of  130  miles  per  hour  on  still 
water. 


Our  Merchant  Fleet 

Its  Ships  in  Comparison  with  Foreign  Ships;  and  an  Analysis  of  Replacement  Program 


%  H.  G.  Smith 

'President,  National  Council  of  American  Shipbuilders 


A  COMPARISON  of  our  modern  merchant  fleet  as 
a  whole  with  those  of  the  other  principal  maritime 
nations  is  desirable  and  interesting.  Chart  I  shows 
clearly,  for  passenger  and  combination  vessels,  cargo 
vessels,  oil  tankers,  and  for  vessels  of  all  types  the  per- 
centage that  the  tonnage  built  in  the  ten  year  period 
since  January  1,  1922,  bears  to  the  total  tonnage  of 
each  nation  owned  on  January  1,  1932.  Shipping  Board 
idle  vessels  that  have  never  been  in  service  and  Great 
Lakes  vessels  are  omitted  from  United  States  tonnage 
figures. 

By  way  of  illustrating  just  what  the  blocks  on  this 
chart  mean,  take  for  example  the  passenger  and  com- 
bination vessels  for  Germany.  Her  total  gross  tonnage 
on  January  1,  1932,  was  1,115,728.  Since  January  1, 
1922,  Germany  has  built  810,267  gross  tons  of  vessels  of 
this  type.  The  percentage  built  within  the  past  ten 
years  is,  therefore,  seventy-three  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
The  chart  is  illuminating  as  showing  that  the  United 
States  owns  at  the  present  time  a  smaller  percentage 
of  modern  tonnage  of  any  type  than  any  other  mari- 
time nation,  and  that,  if  there  be  added  to  the  United 
States  merchant  fleet  the  tonnage  of  vessels  to  be  de- 
livered by  January  1,  1933,  as  shown  by  the  double 
cross  hatched  area  on  the  chart,  we  shall  still  have  a 
smaller  percentage  of  modern  tonnage  than  any  other 
nation  for  vessels  of  any  type,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  passenger  and  combination  vessels  for  Japan. 

Vessels  obsolesce  rapidly  and  if  we  consider  vessels 
not  over  ten  years  old  to  be  modern  then  we  find  that 
thirty-six  per  cent,  of  world  tonnage  is  modern  while 
only  ten  per  cent,  of  United  States  tonnage  is  modern. 
For  vessels  of  the  cargo  type,  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of 


world  tonnage  is  modern,  while  in  the  United  States 
only  a  deplorably  small  2.2  per  cent,  is  modern.  Italy 
has  15.5  per  cent,  of  modern  cargo  tonnage,  all  other 
nations  a  still  higher  percentage. 

Expressed  in  tonnage,  the  United  States,  upon  com- 
pletion of  its  present  program,  will  have  built  but  1.- 
050,000  gross  tons  of  ships  since  January  1,  1922, 
against  a  world  tonnage  of  20,000,000  gross  tons  built 
during  the  same  period.  The  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  world  construction  of  modern  vessels  has, 
therefore,  been  but  5.2  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Our  Modern  Tonnage 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  not  kept  pace 
with  other  nations  in  the  construction  of  modern  ves- 
sels, those  that  we  have  constructed  and  that  are  now 
under  construction,  are  comparable  in  every  respect 
with  the  best  that  have  been  produced  by  any  nation 
in  the  world.  In  seaworthiness,  safety,  efficiency,  ac- 
commodations, comfort,  and  operation  they  are  not  ex- 
celled. 

Nearly  all  of  our  merchant  ship  construction  during 
the  past  three  years  has  been  due  to  the  Merchant  Mar- 
ine Act  of  1928.  When  vessels  now  building  are  com- 
pleted this  Act  will  have  been  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction of  thirty  passenger  and  combination  vessels, 
two  freight  car  carriers,  and  nine  oil  tankers,  or  a  total 
of  forty-one  vessels  aggregating  460,000  gross  tpns. 

A  few  composite  figures  concerning  this  fleet  are 
interesting.  The  gross  tonnage  of  the  thirty  passen- 
ger and  combination  vessels  is  362,000;  their  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity  237,000  tons;  their  total  pas- 
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Owner 
Service 


UO.A. 
L.E.P, 

Beam,  U'l'd. 
Draft,  U'l'd. 
Displacement 
General  Cargo 
yuel  Oil 
Grose  Tonnage 
S.E.P.  (normal) 
Service  Speed 
Engines 

Passengers 


Crew 
3efrigerated  Cargo 


Dollar  S/S  Lines 
Sound  the  world 


615 ' 

81' 

32' 
31,000 

"556,000  cu.  ft. 
'6,2lA  tons 
21.936 

26,500  (fxai ) 

20  Knots 
purbo-JiLectric 

307  1st  Class 
133  Special 
170  3rd  Class 
UgO  Oriental 

Steerage 
322 
29,500  cvu  ft. 


Uatson  Nav.  Co 

Pacific  Coast- 
Hew  Zealand, 
Australia 

6311-6-5/8" 

605" 
79' 
23' 

26,100 

21^5,019  cu.ft. 

6,606  tons 

18,017 

22,000 

20  Knots 

S.  R.  Geared 
Turbines 

1+75  1st  Class 

229  Cabin  Class 


359 

31;, 629  cu.  ft. 


Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Pacific  Coast-Far 
£ast 

5SU' 
560 ' 

72' 

28 '-6» 
21,300 

301,600  cu.:  ft. 
3,100  tons 
16,91+7 
16,000 
19  Knots 
B.   &  VV.   Diesels 

239  1st  Class 

96  2nd  Class 

509  3rd  Class 


330 

12,300  cu.    ft. 


Canadian  Pacific 
From  Vancouver  via 

Honolulu  to  Japan 

&  China 
666' 
6U0' 

83 '-e* 

30' 


26,032 

30,000   (continuous) 
21  Knots 


P.   &  0.    Company 
Englan  d-Aus  tral i  a 
and  India 

66li' 
630 ' 

80' 

29 '-2" 


22,5^7 
28,000 
23  Knots  (reported) 


1,173 


579 


1,168 


1+87 


Tablp    showing    comparison    between    recent    American  liners  built  for  Pacific  Ocean  service  and  those  built  by 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  for  comparable   Pacific  Ocean  service. 
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K't'i"  carrying  capacity  13.100;  their  total  shaft  horse- 
vtr  418,000;  their  range  of  speed  fourteen  to  twenty- 
.    knots   with   an   average  of  about  eighteen    knots, 
h  a  general  cargo  carrying    capacity    of    7.710,000 
I'ic  feet,  and  an  additional  refrigerated  carrying  ca- 
'  ity  of  2,265,000  cubic  feet.    The  total  contract  price 
these  vessels  was  about  $154,000,000,  giving  an  aver- 
•   employment  in  shipyards  and  allied  industries  over 
three  year  period  of  depression  during  which  they 
K'  built  to  approximately  28,000  men,  one-half  in  the 
pyards  and  the  other  half  in  industries  all  over  the 
ited  States,  as  shown  on  Chart  IV'  appended.  When 
operation  these  vessels  will  require  a  crew  of  ap- 
proximately 5900  men.  The  nine  tankers  have  a  gross 
tonnage  of  about  81,000,  a  deadweight  of  122,000  tons, 
and  a  combined  oil  carrying  capacity  of  35,000.000  gal- 
lons per  trip. 

Replacement  Program 

The  determination  of  our  future  needs  for  seagoing 
vessels  requires  a  few  assumptions  both  with  reference 
to  our  shipping  in  foreign  trade  and  in  domestic  trade. 
We  must  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  fu- 
ture volume  of  our  exports  and  imports  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  ships  required  to  carry  the  greater  part 
of  them.  This  has  been  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  aver- 
age volume  for  the  years  1922  to  1928,  inclusive,  which 
is  above  the  figure  for  1931  but  well  below  the  figure 
for  1929. 

It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  with  a  stabilization  of 

rates  the  future  volume  of  our  shipping  in  coastwise 

and  intercoastal  trade  will   not  be   less  than  that  en- 

gagi'd  ill  these  trades  in  1931,  and  that  our  future  o 


tanker  tonnage  will  be  at  least  equal  to  that  owned 
in  1931. 

We  must  assume  also  an  average  life  for  a  ship,  which 
is  pretty  well  recognized  the  world  over  to  be  twenty 
years. 

Chart  II,  Curve  A,  shows  the  tonnage  of  United  States 
cargo  and  combination  vessels  owned  by  companies  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  on  January  1,  1931,  and  includes 
vessels  operated  by  these  companies  in  coastal,  inter- 
coastal, and  Great  Lakes  trades.  (The  Shipping 
Board's  idle  fleet  is  excluded.)  The  chart  shows  the 
gross  tonnage  that  will  become  twenty  years  of  age 
during  each  year  up  to  1952.  As  may  be  seen,  we  have 
about  850,000  tons  of  obsolete  tonnage  prior  to  1931. 
About  50,000  tons  becomes  twenty  years  of  age  in  1932; 
100.000  tons  in  each  of  the  years  1933  and  19.34;  .some- 
what less  in  1935  and  1936;  about  150,000  tons  in  1937; 
and  a  tremendous  jump  to  800,000  tons  in  1938;  with 
a  maximum  of  about  1,100,000  tons  in  1939. 

Curve  B  shows  the  cumulative  tonnage  that  has  be- 
come twenty  years  of  age  as  of  January  1  on  each  of 
the  years  under  consideration.  It  shows  that  by  Janu- 
ar)-  1,  1938,  we  will  have  nearly  1,500,000  tons  twenty 
years  of  age.  by  January  1.  1939,  2,250,000  tons,  and  by 
January  1,  1940,  nearly  3,500,000  tons. 

Curve  C  shows  the  percentage  of  our  total  tonnage  at 
the  beginning  of  each  of  the  years  in  question  that  has 
become  twenty  years  of  age.  This  diagram  takes  ac- 
count of  the  new  tonnage  now  being  constructed  and 
which  will  be  constructed  under  the  requirements  of 
existing  mail  contracts  and  shows  that  by  1939,  includ- 
ing new  tonnage  built  to  that  date,  over  forty  per  cent, 
of  our  shipping  will  be  twenty  years  of  age,  and  by  1940 
over  sixty  per  cent. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  retain  the  same  volume 
of  obsolete  tonnage  that  it  now  has  and  were  to  replace 
each  vessel  in  its  fleet  as  soon  as  it  became  twenty 
years  old,  the  building  program  would  have  to  follow 
the  dot  and  dash  line  A.  This  is,  of  course,  undesira- 
able  and  wholly  impracticable  as  it  would  duplicate  to 
a  large  degree  from  1938  to  1940  the  war-building  pro- 
gram. No  such  replacement  program  can,  of  course, 
be  anticipated  although  an  average  volume  of  210.000 
gross  tons  annually  of  vessels  of  the  passenger,  com- 
bination and  cargo  types  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
assumptions  outlined  above. 

Chart  III  applies  to  tanker  tonnage  only  of  seagoing 
vessels  each  of  2000  gross  tons  or  over,  aggregating 
about  2,450,000  tons,  engaged  in  deep  sea  service. 
While  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  about  50.000 
tons  of  tanker  tonnage  twenty  years  or  more  of  age.  a 
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Chart  III.  Tanker  building  outlook. 

rapidly  increasing  amount  becomes  of  this  age  each 
year  after  1935,  and  the  line  A  of  obsolescence  is  very 
similar  to  that  for  cargo  and  combination  vessels  ex- 
cept that  the  peak  is  reached  in  1941  instead  of  in  1939. 
As  shown  by  Line  C,  60  per  cent,  of  our  tanker  tonnage 
will  be  twenty  years  of  age  in  1941.  However,  if  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  tankers  in  modern  ser- 
vice obsolesce  more  rapidly  than  other  types  of  vessels, 
the  peak  of  obsolescence  can  be  assumed  to  be  reached 
at  about  the  same  time  as  that  for  cargo  and  combina- 
tion vessels.  The  replacement  of  our  tanker  tonnage, 
provided  each  vessel  were  replaced  when  it  became 
twenty  years  of  age,  would  involve  a  large  construction 
program  in  1940  and  1941.  Actual  replacement  is  not 
likely  to  follow  the  Line  A  shown  on  Chart  III,  but  it 
will  require  ultimately  a  replacement  program  averag- 
ing about  130,000  gross  tons  of  oil  tankers  per  year. 

Vessels  shown  on  Chart  H,  together  with  those  shown 
on  Chart  IH,  will  require  a  future  construction  program 
of  seagoing  merchant  vessels  of  all  types  of  approxi- 
mately 340,000  gross  tons  annually. 

Shipbuilding  Program 

A  desirable  replacement  program  from  the  shipbuild- 
ing point  of  view  is  quite  different  from  what  is  likely 
to  take  place.  The  most  important  factor  in  economical 
shipbuilding  is  the  continued  employment  of  a  reason- 
ably uniform  staff  of  technical  and  mechanical  em- 
ployees. As  shown  on  Chart  IV,  there  is  little  possibil- 
ity of  maintaining  uniform  labor  conditions  during  the 
next  few  years.  After  July,  1932,  there  will  be  a  rapid 
falling  off  in  shipbuilding  labor  employment,  because 
contracts  now  underway  will  be  completed  and  no  new 
work  is  in  sight.  The  conduct  of  the  shipbuilding  indus- 


July 

try  requires  engineers,  architects,  and  mechanics,  spec- 
ially trained  to  the  work  over  a  period  of  years,  whose 
efficiency  depends  upon  the  continued  practice  of  their 
professions  and  trades;  and  if  such  men  are  once  lost 
to  the  industry  they  are  difficult  to  replace.  Serious 
depression  in  this  highly  specialized  industry  is,  there- 
fore, very  harmful  to  economy  in  ship  construction. 

The  most  desirable  program  of  replacement  from  the 
shipbuilder's  viewpoint  would  be  one  that  would  begin 
the  replacement  of  our  obsolete  ships  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  that  would  result  in  an  approximate- 
ly uniform  annual  tonnage  production.  Charts  II  and 
III  show  such  a  program  on  Line  D. 

While  it  is  thoroughly  understood  that  in  the  present 
depressed  condition  of  business  throughout  the  world 
the  desired  most  economical  shipbuilding  program  will 
not  materialize,  nevertheless,  if  our  assumptions  are 
correct  as  to  the  volume  of  tonnage  shown  by  Charts 
II  and  III  that  must  be  constructed  within  the  next 
twenty  years,  the  nearer  the  approach  to  an  average 
annual  production  the  lower  will  be  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

As  stated,  the  outlook  for  shipbuilding  for  the  next 
year  or  two  is  not  good,  as  aside  from  the  seagoing  mer- 
chant tonnage  that  has  been  discussed  the  only  other 
source  of  demand  is  for  small  craft  and  for  govei'nment 
vessels — the  outlook  for  neither  of  which  is  encourag- 
ing for  the  immediate  future. 

Looking  beyond  the  immediate  future,  however,  I  am 
optimistic  as  to  the  shipbuilding  industry,  as  an  an- 
nual demand  for  340,000  tons  of  seagoing  merchant  ves- 
sels, together  with  small  craft  and  such  government 
vessels  as  may  be  built,  should  give  a  sufficient  volume 
of  shipbuilding  to  maintain  the  industry  in  good  activ- 
ity on  both  the  West  and  East  Coasts  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  voicing  these  few  words  of  optimism,  I 
subscribe  to  the  belief  of  your  most  eminent  ship  owner 
and  operator,  the  late  Captain  Robei't  Dollar,  that  the 
greatest  future  of  the  American  merchant  marine  is 
upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  that,  consequently,  the  lar- 
ger percentage  of  future  ship  construction  will  be  for 
vessels  to  operate  upon  those  waters.  In  1981,  a  year  of 
severe  depression  in  our  foreign  trade,  when  the  total 
volume  of  our  exports  to  other  countries  declined  over 
20  per  cent,  from  the  preceding  year,  the  combined  vol- 
ume of  our  exports  to  Japan,  China,  and  India  showed 
an  actual  increase  of  about  6  per  cent.  Not  only  have 
our  exports  to  these  countries  increased,  but  our  im- 
ports from  them  have  increased,  and  in  1931  they  con- 
stituted 27  per  cent,  of  our  total  imports  as  compared 
with  about  15^2  per  cent,  prior  to  the  World  War. 


Chart  IV.  Employment  due  to  con- 
struction of  seagoing  vessels  from  1927 
to  1933,  inclusive,  both  in  the  ship- 
yards and  in  the  allied  industries  build- 
ing machinery  and  equipment  for 
the  ships. 
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Hydraulic  Dredge  Freeport 

Practical  Design  in  which  Diesel  Engines,  High  Speed  Pumps,  and  High  Voltage 
Electricity  Combine  for  High  Capacity  at  Low  Space,  Weight,  and  Cost 


THE  Tiimount  DredKinK  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  designing  a 
dredge     for    special     service, 

\  as  faced  with  the  engineering 
i  roblem  of  selecting  the  equipment 

•  >f  least  installation  and  operating 

lists  and    greatest    capacity)    that 

(luld  be  installed  within  its  limit- 
ing over-all  dimensions  of  65  feet 
length,  28  feet   beam,  and  as  little 

iraft   as    practical.      After   careful 

■  msideration    of    available     prime 

Movers,   the  company  selected   die- 

>l    drive  for  the   main    pump    and 

liesel-electric   drive   for  the   auxil- 

iries. 

Since  a    hydraulic    dredge  pump 

perates  almost  continuously  at  full 

'ltd.   a    Fairbanks-Morse   diesel    of 

he  moderate  speed,  heavy  duty 
type  was  chosen  for  the  pump 
drive.  The  unit  selected  was  the 
Model  33-C-10'2.  pump  scavenging, 
7-cylinder    diesel,     developing    360 

brake  horsepower  at  360  revolutions  a  minute.  In  order 
to  conserve  weight  and  space,  this  engine  is  connected 
to  the  pump  by  a  short  V-belt  drive,  so  that  the  pump 
runs  at  500  revolutions  a  minute.  The  pump  is  a  14-inch 
centrifugal,  especially  designed  for  dredge  service  by 
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Engine   and    pump   room    on    ihc    I-'rcrporf.    At    the    loft:    ""-t^linder, 

J60-hr.ikc  hor<i-powcr  I'.iirhdnkt-MorM-  dicwl.   In  crntcr  the    1 4-. nth 

crnlrifuKal    with    it«   \'-belt    drive.    At    the    n^ht:    the   '>0-hor«-puuer 

FairbankvMorse   diewl-electric  generating   act. 


Exterior    view   of   the   hydraulic   dredge    Freepcrt,    shouing   the   spacious    house    for   crew 

accommodations,  massive  A-frame  and  ladder,  and  the  small  house  over  the  40-horsepowrr 

cutter-head  motor. 


the  Norbom  Engineering  Company.  This  pump  has  a 
rated  capacity  of  170  cubic  yards  of  solids  per  hour 
through  3500  feet  of  discharge  line  on  the  basis  of  10 
per  cent,  solids  in  the  water. 

For  auxiliary  power  there  are  two  units;  a  3-cylinder, 
8''4-inch  by  10". -inch,  90-horsepower.  Fairbanks-ilorse 
diesel,  direct-connected  to  a  60-kilowatt,  30-phase,  60- 
cycle,  2400-volt  alternator  with  direct-connected  ex- 
citer; and  a  4-cylinder,  6-inch,  by  6'i'-inch,  Fairbanks- 
Morse,  diesel  engine  rated  45-horsepower  at  600  revo- 
lutions per  minute  driving  through  Flex-mor  V-belts.  a 
30-K.V'.A.  alternator  and  a  1.5-kilowatt  type  D.  H. 
exciter. 

The  smaller  engine  generator  .set  is  a  240-volt  unit 
connected  into  the  low  voltage  side  of  a  transformer 
bank.  During  normal  operation  of  the  dredge  it  is  run  in 
parallel  with  the  60-kilowatt,  240-volt  unit.  The  smaller 
auxiliary  equipment  is  driven  by  3-phase,  60-cycle,  240- 
volt  motors,  the  current  for  which  and  for  lighting  is 
normally  taken  from  the  low  voltage  side  of  the  trans- 
former bank.  When  the  larger  generating  unit  is  shut 
down,  the  smaller  generator  set  is  operated  directly  on 
the  line  with  the  transformer  bank  dead  and  supplies 
power  for  the  small  auxiliary  motors  and  lights.  Maxim 
silencers  are  used  on  the  two  larger  diesels  and  a  Yan- 
kee stack  on  the  smaller  unit. 

The  cutter  head  is  driven  by  a  40-horsepower,  2200- 
volt  motor,  and  the  conventional  hoisting  and  winding 
gear  is  driven  by  a  20- horsepower.  2200-volt  motor. 

For  the  clear  water  line,  for  maintaining  the  re- 
(juired  pressure  on  the  packing  glands  of  the  main 
dredge  pump,  also  for  the  thrust  bearing  t.f  this  numiv 
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there  is  provided  a  25-horsepower  motor  driven  cen- 
trifugal pump  which  maintains  a  pressure  of  about 
115  pounds  per  square  inch. 

As  the  main  engine  is  not  equipped  with  built-in 
water  and  oil  pumps  there  are  two  5-horsepower  motor- 
driven  rotary  oil  pumps  provided  for  the  circulation  of 
lubricating  and  piston  cooling  oil,  one  being  auxiliary 
to  the  other.  The  transfer  pump  for  scraper  ring  oil  is 
also  a  motor  driven  unit. 

For  supplying  starting  air,  there  is  a  single-stage 
built-in  air  compressor  on  the  3-cylinder,  8%  by  IOV2 
generator  set,  as  well  as  a  2-stage,  Type-H  compressor 
driven  by  a  3-horsepower  Type  H  motor. 

For  cooling  water  circulation,  there  ai"e  two  2-inch 
centrifugal  pumps,  each  direct-connected  to  a  5-horse- 


power Type-Q,  1750-revolutions  per  minute,  220-volt 
motor. 

The  cutter  head  ladder  and  A-frame  are  of  massive 
construction  and  are  designed  to  operate  for  depths  of 
25  feet.  Dredge  Freeport  carries,  for  24-hour  service,  a 
crew  of  20  men;  and  quarters  for  this  crew  are  provid- 
ed aboard  with  a  fine  galley,  electric  refrigeration, 
good  sanitary  arrangements,  and  a  steam-heating  sys- 
tem. The  service  tank  for  fuel  oil  holds  800  gallons.  In 
operation  a  tank  scow  of  1500  gallons  capacity  is  moor- 
ed alongside  and  is  towed  away  for  refilling  whenever 
necessary. 

With  all  equipment  installed,  service  tank  filled,  and 
dredge  ready  for  operation,  the  draft  forward  is  40-3/8 
inches  and  the  draft  aft  38-3/8  inches. 


United  States  Motorboat  Forester 

Interesting  ^yFooter  for  the  Alaska  Forestry  Service  in  Alaska  Waters 
Completed  in  Coast  Shipyard 


ANOTHER  diesel  craft  has  been  added  to  the  ex- 
tensive and  rapidly  growing  fleet  operated  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  Alaska  waters.  She 
is  named  Forester  and  is  a  compact,  finely  laid  out  55- 
footer,  heavily  built,  wooden  vessel  from  the  ways  of 
the  J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Company,  Tacoma. 

The  Forester  was  built  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  J.  R.  Ummel,  head  of  the  Seattle  Office, 
Alaska  Division,  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  was  designed  by  H.  C.  Hanson,  well  known 
Northwest  naval  architect,  with  headquarters  in  Seat- 
tle. She  has  the  following  principal  dimensions: 

Length   overall    55  ft. 

Beam    14  ft. 

Depth 7  ft. 

Loaded  draft 5  ft.  6  inches 

Built  along  lines  similar  to  the  Pacific  Coast  heavy 
duty  workboat  and  fishboat  types,  she  has  2-inch  Doug- 
las fir  planking  and  a  solid  one-piece  Douglas  fir  keel. 
She  is  sheathed  with  ironbark  above  and  below  the 
waterline  for  working  in  ice  and  has  a  canvas  covered 
deckhouse  and  pilothouse  and  wide  caulked  wood  deck 
with  extra  guard  rail  outside  for  working  inshore. 

Her  hull  is  arranged  with  chain  locker  forward,  fol- 
lowed by  two  steam-heated  drying  closets  and  sleeping 
quarters  for  a  crew  of  four;  then  the  engine  room 
space  and  the  officers'  quarters.  The  deck  house  con- 
tains a  roomy  galley,  messroom,  and  the  pilot  house 
forward.  There  are  two  transom  berths  in  the  pilot 
house  and  two  in  the  mess  room. 

Forester  is  fitted  with  a  bronze  rudder  and  a  bronze 
3-bladed  propeller  on  Tobin  bronze  shafting.  This  pro- 
peller is  driven  directly  by  an  80-horsepower  Atlas- 
Imperial  4-cylinder,  diesel  engine  of  the  fully  enclosed 
yacht  type,  with  pilot  house  control.  She  easily  main- 
tains a  speed  of  94  knots. 

By  careful  layout  and  wise  selection  of  auxiliaries 
the  designers  of  this  craft  have  produced  a  power  plant 
very  suitable  for  year-round  operation  on  the  Alaska 
coast.  The  auxiliary  compressor  is  an  Atlas  gasoline- 
engine-driven  unit.  The  generating  set  for  lights  and 
auxiliary  motors  is  a  Robins  and  Meyers  gasoline- 
driven  and  is  complemented  by  a  25-cell  Edison  A. 6 
storage  battery.  The  fire  and  bilge  pump  is  by  Moran. 
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Motorboat  Forester  on  her  trials.  This  sturdy  craft  is  powered  with 

an   80-horsepower   Atlas    diesel.    She    easily   maintains   a   sea    speed 

of  9^2  knots. 

Safe,  adequate  heating  is  assured  by  an  Areola  Ideal  oil 
fired  plant.  A  Lux  carbon  dioxide  system  protects  the 
engine  room  from  fires.  Standard  plumbing  fixtures  are 
used  throughout.  Sanitary  drainage  is  taken  care  of  by 
a  patent  sump  tank  under  the  engine  room  grating, 
which,  when  full,  is  discharged  automatically  by  com- 
pressed air.  Two  400-gallon  fuel  oil  tanks  are  installed. 
A  Shipmate  range,  fitted  with  a  Ray  fuel  oil  burner,  is 
installed  in  the  galley.  The  galley  houses  also  a  large 
Copeland  automatic  refrigeration  cabinet  with  machin- 
ery in  the  engine  room  below.  Fresh  water  is  carried  in 
two  200-gallon  tanks. 

All  cabins  and  deck  house  interiors  are  finished  in 
white  enamel  and  teak  trim  and  all  deck  fittings  are  of 
polished  brass.  An  American  Engineering  Company 
capstan  and  windlass,  driven  through  enclosed  worm 
gear  by  a  li2-horsepower  Westinghouse  motor,  is  fitted 
on  deck  forward. 

A  16-foot  copper  riveted  dinghy  built  by  Mojean  and 
Ericson  is  carried  on  the  raised  deck  aft. 

The  Forester  was  taken  north  by  Lyle  M.  Blodgett 
of  Ketchican  and  had  a  very  good  trip,  arriving  at 
Ketchican  on  May  16.  She  will  be  based  at  Juneau. 
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Motorship  North  Star  Delivered 


New  Wooden  Passenger  and  Cargo  Vessel  Enters 
of  the  United  States  Government 


Alaska  Service 


N; 


■ORTH  STAR,  a  wooden  motorship.  built  by  tho 
BfiK  Shipbuilding  Company,  St-attle.  to  the  de- 
signs of  \V.  C.  Nickiim,  Seattle  naval  architect, 
s  now  been  for  some  weeks  in  Alaska  service  of  her 
\  lu  IS.    the   Bureau    of   Indian    Affairs   of   the    United 
itts   Department  of  the    Interior.   Drawings   of   this 
-sels  and  a  complete  description  were  published   in 

April  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 
Her  main  characteristics  are: 

Length  over-all    2250" 

Beam  over  guards 420" 

Depth  molded 210" 

Load  draft    18'6" 

(  argo  capacity,  tons 1250 

Shaft  horsepower   1500 

Sea  speed  loaded,  knots 11 

North  star  is  propelled  by  a  Coolidge  3-bladed  bronze 
nw  of  9  feet  1*2  inches  diameter  and  7  feet  pitch. 
IS  screw  is  direct-connected  to  a  10-cylinder.  trunk 
-ton.  fully  reversible,  mechanical  injection.  4-cycle. 
intosh  &  Seymour  marine  diesel  engine  developing 
"0  brake  horsepower  at  210  revolutions  a  minute. 
AVer  for  auxiliaries  and  lighting  is  provided  by  a  4- 
iinder,  4-cycle,  UO-horsepower,  Atlas-Imperial  diesel 
driving  a  75-kilowatt  General-Electric  generator. 

Quarters  are  provided  for  28  first  class  passengers. 
1  28  crew,  and  for  20  steerage  passengers.  Large  hold 
ice  is  arranged  for  general  cargo,  and  a  refrigerated 
.ice    for   the   transportation    of   frozen   reindeer  car 
-ses.  Oil  bunkers  carry  enough  for  48  days'  cruising. 
On   trials,   the   machinery   functioned   satisfactorily, 
meeting  the   guaranteed  over-all   consumption   of  0.45 
pound  per  shaft  horsepower  hour  by  a  safe  margin  and 
driving  the  hull  on  her  trials  at  better  than  13  knots. 
All  bells  to  engine  room  from  the  bridge  were  promptly 
answered  by  the  main  engine  and  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior    were    well    satisfied    the 
North  Star  and  her  power  plant  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  navigating  and  maneuvering  among  the  tortu- 
ous inlets  and  passages  along  the  Alaska  Coast. 
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room  of  the  motunhip  North  Star.  Above: 
the  valve  mechanism  of  the  Mclnloah 
in  the  background,  the  inilaJlation  of  Lux 
HeloH:  Operating  plalfcrm  ihuw*,  at  left, 
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Synchronous  Signalling  for  Distance 


THE  problem  of  finding  the  distance  of  a  ship  from 
shore  by  timing  the  arrivals  of  simultaneously 
created  signals  in  different  media  dates  back  to 
a  period  before  the  practical  realization  of  the  idea 
was  possible. 

More  than  100  years  ago,  in  the  year  1826,  two  scien- 
tists, Colladon  and  Sturm,  carried  out  an  experiment  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  sound  in  water  at  Lake  Gen- 
eva between  two  boats  moored  a  known  distance  apart. 
A  bell  was  struck  in  the  water  and  simultaneously  a 
charge  of  gunpowder  was  exploded  in  the  air.  At  the 
farther  boat,  an  observer  noted  the  time  interval  elaps- 
ing between  the  appearance  of  the  flash  of  the  powder 
and  the  sound  of  the  bell  as  transmitted  through  the 
water. 

Development  of  Distance  Finding 

Later,  in  1911  and  again  in  1917,  this  method  of  dis- 
tance finding  was  made  the  subject  of  extensive  tests 
and  practical  trials  by  the  United  States  Navy  in  co- 
operation with  the  Lighthouse  Service.  These  tests 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  this  method  was  cap- 
able of  practical  realization. 

Among  the  first  abi'oad  to  recognize  the  tremendous 
possibilities  of  distance  finding  and  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  was  Professor  Joly  of  Dublin  University, 
who,  as  a  Commissioner  of  Irish  Lights,  was  led  to  make 
a  special  study  of  navigational  problems.  As  a  result  of 
his  studies,  he  published  a  most  interesting  paper  on 
"Synchronous  Signaling  in  Navigation."  This  paper 
was  published,  to  use  his  words,  "with  the  hope  that  it 
might  assist  in  promoting  a  reform  in  our  system  of 
maritime  signaling." 

The  first  practical  step  taken  toward  introducing  the 
system  abroad  was  a  demonstration  given  by  the  Sub- 
marine Signal  Company  in  August,  1921,  to  a  special 
committee  of  Trinity  House.  This  trial  demonstrated 
fully  the  accuracy  of  distance  finding  by  means  of 
radio  and  submarine  signals,  and  the  committee  were 
greatly  impressed  with  the  value  of  synchronous  sig- 
naling to  navigation. 

The  accuracy  and  reliability  of  this  method  of  dis- 
tance finding  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  which,  in  recent 
years,  has  adopted  radio  acoustic  synchronous  signal- 
ing as  a  most  exact  and  expeditious  method  of  fixing 
the  position  of  soundings  beyond  the  range  of  visibility 
of  shore  objects  or  during  hazy  weather. 

In  this  country,  on  October  1,  1923,  Nantucket  Light- 
vessel  was  equipped  by  the  Lighthouse  Bureau  with 
synchronous  radio  and  submarine  signals  for  distance 
finding.  Later,  as  the  lightvessels  along  the  coast  of 
Europe  were  equipped  with  submarine  oscillators,  these 
installations  were  combined  with  radio  in  order  to  give 
distance  by  synchronous  signals. 

The  Principle  of  Distance  Finding 

Distance  finding  by  synchronous  signaling  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  disturbances  travel  with  different 
speeds  in  different  media.  The  method  of  distance  find- 
ing utilized  in  the  distance  finding  apparatus  of  the 
Submarine  Signal  Company  utilizes  the  difference  in 
the  velocity  of  propagation  of  radio  waves  and  sound 


waves.  Radio  waves  travel  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that 
of  light;  i.e.,  186,000  miles  a  second.  Therefoi'e,  the 
time  required  for  their  propagation  over  a  distance  of 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  miles  is  negligible.  The  under- 
water sound  waves,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  velocity 
of  only  about  4800  feet  per  second ;  and,  therefore,  a 
measurable  time  elapses  while  the  sound  waves  are 
traveling  over  the  same  distance.  If  therefore,  a  radio 
signal  is  created  simultaneously  with  the  submarine 
signal  emitted  by  a  submarine  oscillator,  and  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  arrivals  of  the  radio  signal  and 
the  submarine  signal  is  measured,  definite  knowledge 
is  obtained  of  the  distance  of  the  listener's  ship  from  the 
lightvessel  at  which  the  synchronized  radio  and  sub- 
marine signals  are  produced. 

To  make  available  this  most  important  aid  to  naviga- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  lightvessels  should  be  equip- 
ped for  sending  synchronized  radio  and  submarine  oscil- 
lator signals.  Twenty-eight  such  stations  are  today  in 
operation  and  more  equipments  are  being  authorized 
for  installation  each  year. 

An  Aid  to  Navigation 

The  most  commonplace,  and  often  one  of  the  most 
urgent,  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  mariner  is 
the  determination  of  his  position  upon  approach  to  the 
coast.  In  fact,  the  determination  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude at  any  time  is  primarily  in  preparation  for  that 
stage  of  the  voyage  when  the  ship  draws  near  land. 
The  special  difficulties  sometimes  attending  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  are  well  known  to  those  who  have 
endeavored  to  locate  a  lightship  in  stormy  weather  or 
in  the  calm  obscurity  of  fog.  It  has  been  the  universal 
custom  of  Lighthouse  Authorities  throughout  the  world 
to  supplement  the  lights  at  danger  points  along  the 
coast  by  fog  horns,  whistles,  sirens,  and  similar  sound 
producing  devices  so  that  when  the  lights  are  invisible, 
owing  to  thick  weather,  these  warning  signals  can  be 
heard  and  notice  thus  be  given  to  the  mariner  that  his 
ship  is  within  the  vicinity  of  the  danger  point. 

The  fog  horn  in  times  of  obscured  vision  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  equivalent  of  the  light  in  clear  weather  for  it 
does  not  enable  the  mariner  to  determine  with  relia- 
bility either  the  direction  of,  or  the  distance  to,  the 
lightship.  In  other  words,  the  fog  horn  does  not  provide 
reliable  information  as  to  the  position  of  the  ship  with 
relation  to  the  danger  point  marked  by  a  lightship.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  sound  signals  produced  in  air  are 
very  erratic  in  their  range  and  intensity,  so  much  so 
as  to  be,  on  many  occasions,  absolutely  misleading. 

Aerial  Sound  Signals 

Distance  finding  by  synchronous  signaling  has.  how- 
ever, in  the  past  few  years,  been  extended  to  the  syn- 
chronization of  the  radio  and  fog  horn  signals  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances.  The  reliability  of  this  system  is  lim- 
ited, however,  by  the  effectiveness  of  the  fog  horn 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fog  signal  can  be 
heard  this  method  of  distance  finding  proves  very 
useful,  especially  at  moderate  ranges. 

In  1929  one  of  the  Submarine  Signal  Company's  Elec- 
tric Air  Oscillators  was  placed  in  operation  at  Cape 
(Please  turn  to  Page  282) 


Marine  Equipment 
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Lifeboats  on  Oceanic  Liners 


Boat 


MARIPOSA  and  Monterey 
are  equipped  throuKh- 
out  with  life  -  saving 
equipment  built  by  the  Wel- 
in  Davit  &  Boat  Corpora- 
tion. The  equipment  on  each 
ship  comprises  fourteen  30- 
foot,  70  -  person  lifeboats, 
four  26- foot,  40-person  life- 
boats, which  are  nested  in- 
side four  of  the  30-foot 
boats,  two  20-foot  wooden 
lifeboats,  and  two  special  27- 
foot  radio-equipped  steel  mo- 
tor lifeboats.  All  of  these 
boats  are  handled  by  Welin 
Maclachlan  gravity  davits, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two 
20-foot  boats,  which  are 
handled  by  Welin  quadrant 
i.ivits. 

The  lifeboats  are  built  of 
'  tavy  gauge  copper-bearing 
-'eel  and  are  fitted  with 
-Mills  releasing  gears.  The 
very  latest  type  of  gravity 
liavits  are  installed,  designed  espec- 
illy  for  these  ships.  These  davits 
iiave  many  unusual  features,  such 
as  the  ease  of  control.  One  man 
alone  is  all  that  is  required  to  re- 
lease the  grips  and  lower  any  of  the 
lifeboats.  As  the  lifeboats  are  low- 
ered by  gravity,  no  mechanical  or 
manual  force  is  used.  The  track- 
ways down  which  the  cradle  carry- 
ing the  lifeboats  rolls  extend  below 
the  boat  deck  to  the  promenade 
deck  and  thereby  form  ver>'  effici- 
ent 'tween  deck  supports.  There- 
fore, the  gravity  davit,  instead  of 
setting  up  stresses  as  the  ordinary 
mechanical  davit  does,  actually 
strengthens  the  ship's  superstruc- 
ture. 

As  the  lifeboats  are  stowed  seven 
feet  above  the  deck,  clear  deck 
space  is  always  available  for  the 
use  of  passengers.  The  boat  deck 
being  the  coolest  place  aboard  ship. 


deck  on  the  Oceanic  liner  Mariposa  showing  method  of  handling  the  lifeboats  on  Weiin- 
Maclachlin  gravity  davit. 


this  feature  is  much  appreciated 
during  tropical  voyages.  The  boats 
are  returned  quickly  to  their  stow- 
ed position  on  the  boat  deck  by  a 
very  efficient  worm  geared  patent- 
ed winch.  The  motors,  controls,  and 
limit  switches  were  supplied  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Co. 

The  two  27-foot  motor  lifeboats 
on  the  vessels  are  the  last  word  in 
life-saving  etjuipment.  These  boats 
are  propelled  at  about  8  miles  per 
hour  by  18  horsepower  standard  mo- 
tors with  electric  starters.  They  are 
fitted  with  radio  transmitting  and 
receiving  apparatus,  designed  and 
built  by  the  Radiomarine  Corpora- 
tion of  America  and  installed  at  the 
Welin  plant. 

Boats  and  radio  e(|uipment 
were  tested  in  New  York  Harbor 
before  shipping  and  contact  was  es- 
tablished     with     stations     located 


more  than  two  hundred  miles  away. 
Amidship  there  is  a  substantial 
cabin  in  which  are  located  the  en- 
gine and  radio  equipment.  No  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  operating 
the  radio  while  the  gasoline  engine 
on  the  boat  was  running.  The  an- 
tenna is  mounted  between  two  fold- 
ing masts,  fitted  fore  and  aft. 

Other  equipment  on  these  motor 
lifeboats  includes  a  Sperry  search- 
light, which  can  be  used  for  signal- 
ling: a  Morse  lam|i  for  signalling 
by  flash  light;  an  electric  siren; 
and  electric  cabin  and  running 
lights.  An  Exide  batten*-,  with  ca- 
pacity to  take  care  of  48-hour  ser- 
vice, is  installed  to  supply  power 
for  this  equipment.  A  charging  pan- 
el is  installed  so  that  these  bat- 
teries may  be  kept  fully  charged 
from  the  ship's  main  circuit. 

These  boats  are  said  to  be  the 
most  fullyequipped  lifeboats  afloat. 


Automatic  Hero 

for  Fire  Crises 

AN  automatic  fire  hero  was  pub- 
licly demonstrated  for  the 
first  time  on  May  9  to  dele- 
gates at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation in  Atlantic  City.  The  hero 
is  a  system  of  apparatus  which 
plays  the  part  of  the  man  who  keeps 
cool  and  knows  just  what  to  do  in 
an  emergency. 

The  system  serves  as  a  fire  alarm 
that  avoids  alarming  anybody.  It 
automatically  detects  a  fire  and 
then  forces  the  fire  to  announce  it- 
self in  a  human  voice  which  calmly 
warns  people,  instructs  them  how 
to  leave  a  building,  and  starts  a 
band  playing  to  help  them  march 
out  quietly. 

The  apparatus  has  just  been  per- 
fected by  engineers  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  Garrison  fire  de- 
tecting system.  Besides  the  unusual 
technical  features  of  the  apparatus, 
the  use  of  a  voice  and  a  band  in- 
stead of  the  traditional  fire  gong  is 
based  on  the  findings  of  modern 
psychology  as  to  the  way  people  re- 
act both  to  emergencies  and  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sound. 

By  means  of  electrical  devices, 
the  system  combines  an  automatic 
fire  detector  with  a  music  repro- 
ducer which  is  connected  to  loud- 
speakers. In  the  demonstration  at 
Atlantic  City,  a  small  flame  is  plac- 
ed near  the  fire  detector.  A  few  sec- 
onds later  the  detector  responds  in 
three  ways.  It  sends  an  alarm 
straight  to  the  fire  house,  directing 
the  firemen  to  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing nearest  the  fire,  while  in  front 
of  the  building  itself  an  arrange- 
ment of  lights  shows  them  in  what 
particular  part  of  it  the  fire  is  lo- 
cated.At  the  same  instant, the  mus- 
ic reproducer  commences  playing 
and  is  heard  over  loudspeakers. 
Thirdly,  green  arrows  light  up, 
pointing  out  the  correct  route  for 
exit. 

The  record,  designed  in  this  case 
for  use  in  a  school,  begins  with  a 
flare  of  trumpets,  followed  by  a  dis- 
tant siren.  Then  a  calm  but  com- 
manding voice  says:  "There  is  a 
fire  emergency  but  no  immediate 
danger.  You  must  leave  the  build- 
ing. You  are  drilled  in  this  and 
know  just  what  to  do.  Leave  your 
hats  and  coats,  take  your  places  in 
line.  Steady  now,  don't  rush.  Fol- 
low   the    green    arrows."  A    brass 


band  strikes  up  a  martial  air  and 
the  sound  of  approaching  sirens  is 
heard  through  the  music. 

Everything  in  the  record  has  a 
definite  purpose.  The  band  piece 
was  chosen  for  its  strong  marching 
rhythm.  The  siren  is  injected  to  ac- 
custom the  children  to  it  in  drill  so 
that  they  will  not  be  frightened 
when  they  hear  the  real  thing  for 
the  first  time.  Fire  chiefs  recom- 
mended the  command  to  abandon 
hats  and  coats  as  experience  shows 
they  are  likely  to  be  dropped,  caus- 
ing others  in  the  line  to  stumble. 

The  automatic  fire  detector  uses 
special  wiring  which  is  sensitive  to 
heat.  The  core  is  a  fusible  alloy  en- 
closed in  a  steel  sheath  which  is 
slit  along  its  entire  length.  At  160 
degrees  Fahrenheit  the  alloy  melts 
and  expands  forcibly.  It  spurts 
through  the  slit  and,  making  con- 
tact with  an  outer  metal  sheath, 
causes  a  short  circuit  that  sets  off 
the  alarm.  In  actual  installation, 
this  wiring  is  placed  throughout  a 
building  and  a  very  small  current, 
enough  to  spring  the  alarm,  is  kept 
flowing  through  it. 

In  the  Western  Electric  Sound 
System  that  is  used,  the  music  re- 
producer is  associated  with  an  am- 
plifier which  may  be  connected  to 
loudspeakers  of  any  size  placed  in 
any  number  of  rooms,  hallways,  and 
auditoriums.  The  apparatus  is 
"electrically  supervised. "A  small 
current,  about  equal  to  that  con- 
sumed by  an  ordinary  60-watt  elec- 
tric light  bulb,  keeps  the  amplifier 
tubes  warm  and  readyto  operate  in- 
stantly, and  also  notifies  the  local 
technician  should  the  slightest  mis- 
adjustment  occur.  All  the  vital  ap- 
paratus in  the  system  is  protected 
in  a  fire-proof  vault. 

"The  bell  or  gong  of  the  tradi- 
tional fire  alarm,"  said  William 
Lindsey,  president  of  Garrison  Fire 
Detecting  System,  "actually  alarms 
and  frightens  people,  but  does  not 
tell  them  what  to  do.  Modern  study 
of  the  effect  of  sound  shows  that 
clamorous  sounds  of  that  kind  even 
in  the  absence  of  an  emergency 
tend  to  make  people  feel  excited  and 
lose  their  heads.  That  is  just  the 
thing  to  avoid  in  an  emergency. 

"Most  of  the  classic  stories  of 
heroism  at  fires  tell  of  the  man  who 
kept  his  head,  who  calmly  issued 
commands  that  were  sensible  and 
compelling.  He  is  the  man  who  ord- 
ered the  band  to  keep  playing.  You 
can't  count  on  having  that  kind  of 
a  man  on  hand  every  time!  But  you 
can  coolly  and  deliberately  plan  the 
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best  commands  to  give  and  the  best 
way  to  give  them  and  put  those  on- 
to a  record.  Couple  this  with  an 
electrical  fire  warden  who  stands 
guard  in  every  room  of  a  building 
every  minute  of  the  day  and  night 
ready  to  save  the  first  precious 
minutes  in  discovering  a  fire,  and 
you  find  that  science  has  construct- 
ed a  mechanical  hei'o  who  can  be 
present  at  every  fire." 

The  automatic  fire  detector  em- 
ploying the  more  familiar  types  of 
alarm  has,  according  to  Mr.  Lind- 
sey, been  in  use  for  some  time.  The 
fii-st  installation  was  made  in  1927 
in  the  George  Washington  home  in 
Mount  Vernon.  In  no  case  have 
fires  progressed  far  enough  to  need 
the  use  of  fire  hose.  They  have  been 
detected  quickly  enough  to  be  put 
out  by  hand  extinguishers.  No  hu- 
man being  has  been  injured  and 
property  damage  has  never  exceed- 
ed $50. 

The  application  of  this  idea  to 
prevent  panics  in  fire  emergencies 
at  sea  is  obvious. 


New  Model 

Water  Meter 

HAVING  commercially  manu- 
factured various  types  of  wa- 
ter, oil,  gasoline,  and  grease 
meters  for  the  past  75  years,  the 
Worthington  Pump  and  Machinei-y 
Corporation  recently  has  added  an- 
other model  of  water  meter  to  its 
already  extensive  line.  This  meter, 
known  as  the  Model  GA,  is  said  to 
be  the  most  accurate  yet  developed 
for  extremely  low  flows  as  well  as 
for  intei'mediate  and  high  flows. 
Built  in  sizes  from  5/8  to  2  inches, 
with  normal  flow  limits  from  1  to 
160  gallons  per  minute,  these  new 
meters  incorporate  many  unusual 
features. 

Of  the  positive  displacement  disk 
type,  all  register  gears  are  fitted 
with  rubber-bushed  bearings.  The 
register  box,  of  heavy  construction, 
is  fitted  with  a  double  lid  to  facili- 
tate cleaning  of  the  cover  glass.  The 
train  assembly  comprises  four  cast 
bronze  gears  and  four  pinions,  all 
rigidly  fastened  to  monel  metal 
spindles  which  revolve  in  replace- 
able hard-rubber  bushings.  Al- 
though standard  construction  pro- 
vides an  enclosure  for  oil,  the  train 
easily  may  be  converted  to  the  open 
type  by  the  substitution  of  an  open 
train  plate — removal  of  three 
screws  releasing  the  train  from  the 
main  case. 
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The  dJMk  or  measuring   chamber 

^  in  two  sections,  held  together  by 

I  snap  joint  without  screws.     This 

instruction    permits    the    case     to 

.  |)arate  without   distortion   in   the 

v.-nt  of  freezing.     Additional  pro- 

ition  is  secured  by  the   use  of  a 

ist-iron  frost  bottom  on  the  three 

Mialler  meters.  Though  sufficiently 

long  to  withstand    the   pressures 

countered  in  regular  service,  this 

■  ttom  breaks  when  the  water  in 
i-  meter  freezes.  This  relieves  the 
rain  on  the  interior  parts  and  pre- 
rits    damage    to   the    meter.      Re- 

iacement  of  the  bottom  at  nominal 
st  makes  the  meter  again  ready 
•  r  service. 

.\  particularly  interesting  feat- 
ic  of  these  new  meters  is  the  io- 
ition  of  the  stuffing  box.  This  is 
ist  on  the  main  case  instead  of  be- 
u  a  part  of  the  train  or  register 
x.  This  eliminates  a  source  of 
po.ssible  leakage  as  no  gaskets  or 
ink  nut?  are  necessary. 
Though    sufficiently   accurate   to 

■  ord  small  drips  and  slow  unseen 
iks  —  an  appreciable  losis  not  re- 
rded  by  the  ordinary  meter — this 
»v  meter  is  a  sturdy  instrument 
it    will    give    long,    reliable,    and 

iticient  service  with  a  minimum  of 
wear,  corrosion,  and  maintenance. 
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New  Model  Amthor  tachometer. 

Fixed  Reading 

Hand  Tachometer 

ANEW  hand  tachometer  for  test- 
ing rotating  speeds  has  just 
been  put  out  by  the  Amthor 
Testing  Instrument  Co.  This  new 
speed  tester  simplifies  and  further 
facilitates  the  testing  of  speeds  of 
rotating  machinery  on  shipboard. 

An  important  new  feature  in  its 
construction  is  the  automatic  fixed 
reading,  whereby  each  time  that  the 
instrument  is  used  the  pointer  re- 
mains fixed  on  the  dial  at  the  exact 
speed  reading.  While  it  is  being 
held  to  the  engine  or  motor,  the 
tachometer  instantly  points  out  the 
speed  and  also  shows  every  pick-up 
or  slow-down,  no  matter  how  small 
these  variations  mav  be. 


The  fact  that  the  readings  are  au- 
tomatically fi.xed  on  the  dial  allows 
the  instrunurit  to  be  used  in  the 
dark  if  necessary,  or  in  tight  places 
where  it  is  awkward  to  hold  and 
read  the  dial  at  the  same  time. 

Unlike  an  onlinarj"  marine  tacho- 
meter, this  new  hand  type  is  used 
primarily  for  portable  testing  and 
is  constructed  for  this  purpose.  It 
has  a  fine  cross  pendulum  governor 
movement,  is  hand  calibrated  for 
accuracy  and  dead  beat  in  action. 
Various  ranges  can  be  had  to  di- 
rectly measure  speeds  up  to  12,000 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  new- 
model  is  known  as  Amthor  Type  No. 
350. 


Automatic  Electric 

Temperature  Signal 

A  TEMPERATURE  signal  device 
for     determining     temperature 
by  means  of  electric  lights  and 
known  as  the  Thermo-Tel  has  been 
developed  by  the    Uehling    Instru- 
ment Company. 

This  instrument  consists  of  dif- 
ferent colored  electric  lights,  ac- 
tuated by  changes  in  temperature. 
When  the  temperature  is  within  the 
limits  for  which  the  instrument  is 
set,  a  white  light  will  illuminate; 
when  the  temperature  is  above  the 
limits,  a  red  light  will  illuminate; 
and  when  the  temperature  is  below 
the  limits,  all  lights  will  be  out. 

Each  Thermo  Tel  signal  is  set  for 
the  particular  limits  desired.  For 
example,  190  degrees  and  193  de- 
grees. A  glance  at  the  colored  lights 
will  definitely  determine  whether 
the  temperature  is  high,  low,  or 
within  said  predetermined  limits.  If 
desired,  the  signaling  lights  may  be 
located    at   any    distance  from  the 


At    left,   new    Uehling 
Thermo-Tel. 

Below,   New   model 
Viking  Pump, 


temperature  which  is  being  observ- 
ed. 

Thermo-Tel  Temperature  Signals 
are  claimed  to  be  accurate  to  with- 
in less  than  one-tenth  of  one  degree 
Fahrenheit,  and  can  be  read  at  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  feet  or 
more. 


Improved  Type 

Viking  Pump 

A  VIKING  Rotary  Pump  with  a 
new  type  of  drive  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  manufacturers. 
This  new  model  is  especially  adapt- 
able for  marine  use  as  the  floor 
space,  due  to  the  compactness  of 
the  outfit,  is  very  small.  For  the 
amount  of  work  this  pump  will  han- 
dle the  weight  also  is  very  small. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  illustra- 
tion, the  pump  is  direct-connected 
to  a  geared  head  motor.  The  gears 
running  in  oil  eliminate  noise  al- 
most entirely,  and  are  dust-proof 
and  water-proof. 

This  new  Straitline  model  is  made 
in  sizes  ranging  from  10  to  430  gal- 
lons per  minute. 

Vikings  are  positive  pumps,  can 
be  operated  in  either  direction,  and 
pump  any  liquid  which  flows.  The 
Straitline  is  designed  to  accept  any 
standard  make  of  geared  head  mo- 
tor. Another  optional  feature  is  a 
relief  valve  or  by  pass  valve  built 
into  the  head,  which  saves  mani- 
folding and  expense  of  attaching. 

Summarizing  the  features  of  this 
Viking  Straitline  model,  it  is  neat 
and  quiet,  has  a  wide  range  of  op- 
erating speeds,  occupies  small 
space,  has  great  flexibility  in  di- 
versified installations,  has  a  simple 
compact  relief  valve  arrangement, 
and,  of  great  importance  to  the 
marine  field,  is  light  in  weight. 

The  complete  line  j)f  Viking 
pumps  is  handled  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  the  Ue  Laval  Pacific  Com- 
pany, 61  Beale  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  a  full  stock  of  pumps 
and  parts  and  with  ser\'ice  avail- 
able at  all  major  ports. 


Electrode  Holder 

Saves  Power 

ANEW  electrode  holder  stand 
which  automatically  shuts 
down  the  welder  one  minute  af- 
ter holder  is  placed  on  the  stand 
and  instantly  starts  the  welder 
when  the  holder  is  removed  is  an- 
nounced by  The  Lincoln  Electric 
Company.  It  is  known  as  the  Lin- 
coln Power  Saver. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  automatic 
start-and-stop  feature  of  the  new 
stand  effects  a  decided  saving  in 
power  consum.ption.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  common  practice  to  let  the 
welder  run  continuously  during 
working  hours  even  though  the  op- 
erator might  actually  be  welding 
only  intermittently. 

Operation  of  the  stand  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  When  the  hook  is 
depressed  by  the  weight  of  the  hold- 
er it  activates  a  special  timing  de- 
vice which,  at  the  end  of  one  min- 
ute, disconnects  the  welder  from 
the  power  supply  line.  When  the 
holder  is  removed  from  the  hook 
the    welder     starts     automatically. 

The  stand  is  of  arc  welded  steel 
construction  throughout.  Its  broad, 
heavy  base  provides  ample  rigidity, 
yet  does  not  impair  its  portability. 
The  holder  hook  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  on  the  upright  member  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  opera- 
tor. Fifteen  feet  of  rubber-covered, 
two-conductor  cable  is  provided 
with  the  stand  for  connection  to  the 
welder.  The  Power  Saver  can  be 
used  whenever  the  welding  equip- 
ment is  provided  with  an  automatic 
motor  starter  having  two  wire  pilot 
control. 
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Cycloid  Type 

Northern  Pump 

A  NEWLY  developed  line  of  ro- 
tary pumps,  known  as  the  Cyc- 
loid Type,  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Northern  Pump  Company  in- 
to the  marine  and  industrial  fields. 
A  recently  published  bulletin  NH- 
describes  and  illustrates  these  new 
pumps,  giving  data  and  dimensions 
on  four  of  the  new  series,  namely 
FNH,  KNH,  LNH,  and  BNH,  with 
capacities  from  50  to  750  gallons 
per  minute  and  pressures  up  to  500 
pounds.  Cycloid  Type  pumps  are 
designed  for  water,  gasoline,  oil,  or 
any  liquid.  The  word  cycloid  has 
particular  reference  to  the  shape  of 
the  cams  or  impellers.  They  are  of 
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Typic.ll  Northern  pump  of  the  new 
Cycloid  type. 

more  simplified  construction  than 
the  standard  Northern  four-lobe 
impeller  design.  Complete  auto- 
matic machinery  has  been  installed 
to  produce  them  on  a  quantity  basis 
which  will  allow  them  to  be  sold  at 
a  lower  price  than  former  types. 

Among  the  numerous  new  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Cycloid 
Type  are:  extra  large  stainless 
steel  shafts,  better  to  carry  the 
loads  on  continuous  duty  service; 
liner  plates  that  are  reversible  and 
which  can  be  of  any  metal  (bronze 
plates  are  installed  on  standard 
pumps  unless  otherwise  specified) ; 
new  type  packing  glands  that  are 
accessible,  making  packing  replace- 
ment a  simple  matter;  automatic 
gibs  or  wipers  that  can  be  replaced 
without  tearing  down  the  entire 
pump  (simply  by  removing  the  back 
cover)  ;  built-in  gear  reduction 
(spur,  herringbone  or  helical)  ;  and 
over-size  ball  bearings  which  can- 
not encounter  the  liquid  being 
pumped. 

The  pump  as  a  whole  is  much 
more  compact  and  lower  in  height 
than  the  old  type,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  separate  suction  base 
and  the  provision  of  a  straight 
through  passageway  for  the  liquid 
makes  piping  installation  easier.  In 
short,  the  same  pumping  capacity 
has  been  retained,  while  the  unit 
has  been  simplified  and  reduced 
greatly  in  size  and  weight. 

The  Northern  Pump  Company  is 
represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
the  De  Laval  Pacific  Company,  61 
Beale  Street,  San  Francisco.  George 
Stoddard  is  department  manager 
and  secretary. 

Licencees. — The  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox Company  has  been  granted  the 
exclusive  rights  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  the  automatic  pres- 
sure-circulating and  indirect  heat- 
ing system  of  sulphite  cooking  de- 
veloped by  the  Kimberly-Clark  Cor- 
iioration. 


Pillsbury  &  Curtis  To  Represent 
Federal.— The  firm  of  Pillsbury  & 
Curtis  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
appointed  sales  representative  for 
the  Federal  Composition  and  Paint 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  the  appoint- 
ment effective  as  of  July  1. 

Pillsbury  &  Curtis'  organization 
has  been  actively  identified  with 
Pacific  Coast  shipping  for  twenty 
years,  both  in  engineering  and  op- 
erations. 

Federal  marine  paints  are  manu- 
factured from  carefully  prepared 
formulas,  and  the  production  is  su- 
pervised by  a  technical  staff.  The 
line  includes  antifouling,  anticorro- 
sive,  boot-topping,  cabin  paints, 
copper  paints,  deck  paints,  deck 
house  paints,  hold  paints,  red  lead 
(mixed),  smoke-stack  paints,  and 
top-side  paints.  Stocks  are  main- 
tained at  all  principal  ports  in  the 
world. 

Cordage  Distributor. — The  Wat- 
erbury  Company  of  New  York  has 
completed  arrangements  with  the 
Seattle  Marine  Supply  Company  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  whereby  this 
firm  becomes  exclusive  distributors 
of  Waterbury  Cordage  Products  in 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Alaska. 
The  Seattle  Marine  Supply  Com- 
pany is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Seattle 
Hardware  Company,  a  pioneer  con- 
cern in  the  Northwest,  having  been 
established  in  1883,  and  carrying 
on  a  general  ship  chandlery  busi- 
ness. 

Al  Hollingsworth,  manager  of  the 
Seattle  Marine  Supply  Company, 
was  formerly  manager  of  Weeks 
Howe  Emerson  Company  of  Seattle, 
which  business  was  purchased  by 
Seattle  Marine  Supply  Company. 
iHollingsworth  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  marine  business  and 
is  highly  enthused  with  the  possi- 
bilities offered  through  the  Water- 
bury  connection.  Complete  stock.s 
of  Waterbury  Cordage  Products  are 
now  available. 


Elected  Vice-President.   —  J.   S. 

Tritle  has  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  operations  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Supply  Com- 
pany, wholesale  distributor  of  West- 
inghouse products  to  electrical 
dealers,  contractors,  and  industrial 
establishments.  He  will  assume  his 
new  duties  immediately  in  addition 
to  his  present  position  as  vice-pre- 
sident and  general  manager  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company. 


American  Shipbuilding 


Sdited  by  H.  C.  McKinnon 


Swayne  and  Hoyt  Contract. — The 

'  laiif  Shipbuilding  t'ompaiiy  of 
I  oriK  Beach.  California,  has  been 
iwarded  contract  for  the  recondi- 
loninjf  of  exhaust  turbine  machin- 
ly  and  the  reconditioning  and  out- 
!  itting  of  accommodations  for  eight 
iiassengers  on  the  Swayne  and  Hoyt 
-teamers  Point  Ancha  and  Ossin- 
iig. 

The  work  specified  on  passenger 
iiiarters    includes   the   recondition- 
iig  of  four  rooms,  each  of  which 
\ill  be  nicely  finished  in  Vehisote 
aneling  and  will  be  furnished  with 
wo  Simmons  berths  equipped  with 
^immons      Beautyrest      mattresses. 
'  i>ld   fresh   water  will   be   piped  to 
A  ash   basins   in   each   room,   and   a 
ill  complement  of  chromium  plate 
lilet  accessories  will  be  installed, 
iiduding    an    ivory    finish    toilet 
cabinet    with    beveled    plate    glass 
mirror;   a   plate  glass    shelf;    two 
drinking  glass  holders;    two  towel 
racks;  thermos  bottle;  and  hook  for 
razor  strop.   A   mahogany  dressing 
ible,  two  chairs,  and  a  setee  form 
lie    furniture   of   these    rooms.      A 
ash    room    for   men    and    one    for 
Aomen  are  piped  with  hot  and  cold 
fresh  water  and    cold    salt    water, 
fitted    with     ceramic     tiled    floor; 
luipped  with    Standard    plumbing 
ixtures   including  tub  and  shower 
oaths.  The  dining  room  will  be  re- 
furnished  and    reconditioned   with 
Vehisote  paneling,  mahogany  trim, 
mahogany    furniture,    and    rubber 
tile  flooring. 

The  machinery  units  to  be  in- 
stalled are:  A  Westinghouse  type 
exhaust  turbine  in  one  ship,  and  a 
Bauer-Wach  type  exhaust  turbine, 
manufactured  by  the  De  Laval 
Steam  Turbine  Company,  in  the 
other.  In  connection  with  these  pro- 
pulsion machinery  units,  there  will 
be  installed  in  each  vessel  the  fol- 
lowing: A  lubricating  oil  system 
for  the  turbines,  including  coolers, 
strainers,  tanks,  suitable  valves, 
Tycos  thermometers,  and  a  De  Laval 
oil  purifier;  a  new  condensing  sys- 
tem by  Westinghouse,  including 
condenser  and  air  ejector.  De  Laval, 
Westinghouse,  and  Worthington 
pumps. 

Condenser  tubes  are  to  be  packed 


with  John  Crane  metallic  packing. 
Gauges  are  to  be  Ashcroft.  The  boil- 
ers are  to  be  equipped  with  Babcock 
&.  Wilcox  convection  type  super- 
heaters, with  Bailey  steam  flow 
meters  and  with  Bailey  feed  water 
regulators. 

The  guarantees  on  these  exhaust 
turbine  installations  are  specified 
to  be  that  the  turbine  will  "develop 
1075  shaft  horsepower  when  receiv- 
ing 40,000  pounds  of  steam  i)er  hour 
with  6.7  pounds  absolute  pressure 
at  the  steam  inlet  and  not  exceed- 
ing 8  per  cent,  moisture  and  ex- 
hausting at  28  inches  vacuum" 
(equivalent  to  0.944  absolute  pres- 
sure). The  revolutions  of  the  tur- 
bine rotor  are  not  to  exceed  Sfc'OO 
per  minute.  The  line  shaft  speed 
is  95  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  present  power  plant  is  the 
standard  United  States  Shipping 
Board  2800  indicated  horsepower 
triple  expansion  engine  which  pro- 
duces approximately  2500  shaft 
horsepower.  With  its  low  pressure 
cylinder  exhausting  into  the  tur- 
bine against  6.7  pounds  absolute 
pressure,  or  approximately  16 
inches  vacuum,  the  shaft  horse- 
power developed  by  the  reciprocat- 
ing engine  is  apparently  reduced  to 
2160,  since  the  combined  shaft 
horsepower  of  turbine  and  recipro- 
cating engine  is  given  as  3235.  This 
indicates  a  net  gain  of  over  700 
horsepower,  or  28  per  cent,  on  i)rac- 
tically  the  same  steam  consump- 
tion. 

A  mail  contract  in  connection 
with  these  ships  demands  a  sea 
speed  of  12  knots.  It  was  first 
thought  that  in  order  to  obtain  this 
speed  the  hulls  would  have  to  be 
lengthened  and  the  stern  changed 
in  addition  to  having  this  added 
power.  Marine  engineers  and  naval 
architects  now  estimate  that  a 
speed  of  13  knots  can  be  obtained 
with  the  added  power  assisted  by 
contrapropellers  and  streamline 
rudders  and  with  no  change  in  the 
hull.  On  this  basis,  Swayne  and 
Hoyt,  Ltd..  are  going  ahead  with 
the  machinery-  installation  and  wise- 
ly avoiding,  if  po.ssible,  the  always 
costly  structural  changes  to  hull. 


Contract  for  River  Boat.  —  Con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the 
stern-wheel  river  steamer  for  the 
Alaska  Railroad  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Berg  Shipbuilding  Company 
of  Seattle  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Bids  were  opened  the 
first  of  June  at  the  office  of  the 
Consolidated  Purchasing  and  Ship- 
ping Unit.  Bell  Street  Terminal,  Se- 
attle, in  charge  of  J.  R.  Ummel. 

The  bids  were  as  follows: 
Berg  Shii)building  Co.,  Seattle, 

$131,226.60 

Seattle  Marine  Construction. 

$169,750.00* 

Maritime  Boat  &  Engine  Works. 

Seattle    $175,000.00 

Martinolich-Anderson  &  Cosulich, 

$168,894.80 

*With  additional  charge    of    $8500 
covering     Nordberg     engine     and 
$10,000     additional     for     Skinner- 
Unaflow   engine.    Berg   Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  also  quote  extra  charge  for 
Nordberg     and     Skinner-Unaflow 
engines. 
The  boat  is  of  special  design  for 
operation  on  the  Yukon  and  Tenana 
Rivers   in   Alaska   and   is   to   be   of 
wooden    construction   and    powered 
by   two  tandem   compound   engines 
driving    the    stern    wheel.      Heavy 
duty,  iron,  fire-tube,  locomotive  type 
boiler  with  a  large  fire-box  and  fur- 
nace  front  especially  designed  for 
burning     wood     fuel     will     supply 
steam  at  200  pounds  pressure.    Her 
general  characteristics  are:  235  ft. 
length  over-all;  210  ft.  between  per- 
pendiculars, 6  ft.  depth,  3  ft.  6  in. 
draft. 

Further  particulars  will  be  found 
in  the  June  i.ssue  of  this  magazine, 
with  outboard  design  of  the  vessel. 


Ocean-River    Barge    Planned.  — 

The  Stevens  Shipping  Company  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  is  reported  to 
be  planning  the  construction  of  an 
ocean-going  type  of  self  propelled 
barge  of  sufficiently  shallow  draft 
to  navigate  also  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  River  systems.  It  is  said  the 
plan  contemplated  by  the  company 
is  to  move  cargo  direct  from  Sa- 
vannah to  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati,  and 
po.Hsibly  into  Chicago  via  the  Lakes- 
Gulf  waterway. 
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Bids  Asked  on  Reconditioning 
Tug. — Bids  were  to  have  been  open- 
ed June  27  at  Fort  Mason,  San 
Francisco,  for  the  reconditioning  of 
the  powerful  towboat  Slocum  and 
conversion  of  the  boilers  from  coal 
to  oil  burning.  The  Slocum  is  oper- 
ated by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of 
the  United  States  Army  at  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco.  She  is  165  ft. 
length,  29.3  ft.  breadth;  18  ft. 
depth,  with  single  screw,  and  pow- 
ered by  triple  expansion  steam  en- 
gines. She  was  built  in  Philadelphia 
in  1898.  The  job  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  $30,000. 


To  Convert  Vessel.  —  According 
to  advices  from  Seattle,  the  motor- 
ship  Aleutian  Native  has  been  sold 
by  the  Kanaga  Ranching  Company 
to  the  Petroleum  Navigation  Com- 
pany of  Seattle,  and  the  latter  firm 
will  convert  the  vessel  into  an  oil 
tanker  for  operation  on  Puget 
Sound  distributing  oil  to  various 
ports.  Principal  members  of  the 
petroleum  firm  are  Frank  Edwards, 
former  mayor  of  Seattle,  Frank  Ed- 
wards, Jr.,  B.  Gronbold,  and  Roy  M. 
Eidal.  The  vessel  is  117  ft.  long  of 
242  tons  gross  and  154  tons  net.  She 
was  built  by  the  Kanaga  Ranching 
Company  as  a  supply  vessel  for  its 
fox  farms  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 


Remodeling  Vessels.  —  Grace 
Lines,  Inc.,  with  Pacific  Coast  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco,  is  en- 
gaged in  a  program  of  remodeling 
its  six  steamers  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific-South America  service. 

The  first  vessel,  the  Coya,  is  now 
under  going  reconditioning  and  will 
return  to  service  about  July  1.  The 
other  vessels  of  this  service  sched- 
uled to  receive  improvements  are: 
Capac,  Charcas,  Carique,  Cuzco  and 
Condor. 

Contract  for  the  work  has  been 
let  to  the  Hicks-Bull  Machine  Com- 
pany of  Tacoma,  Washington.  Pas- 
senger accommodations  will  be  aug- 
mented. Those  ships  now  having  fa- 
cilities for  eight  in  first  class  will 
be  equipped  to  accommodate  12, 
those  carrying  16  will  be  equipped 
to  accommodate  20.  In  addition, 
third  class  quarters  for  20  persons 
will  be  installed  in  each  vessel. 
Other  reconditioning  will  include 
improvements  to  the  cargo  handling 
and  stowage  facilities  and  propul- 
sion plant  to  increase  their  fitness 
for  the  long  Pacific  Coast  itinerary, 
and  the  enlargement  of  cold  storage 
spaces. 

Plans  for  Army  Barge.  —  Bids 


were  scheduled  to  be  opened  the  end 
of  June  for  the  construction  of  an 
all-welded  steel  barge  for  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
Washington,  D.C.  The  barge  is  to 
be  electrically  welded  and  is  to 
have  dimensions  44  ft.  length,  18 
ft.  beam,  4  ft.  6  in.  depth.  The  craft 
was  designed  by  Frank  Van  Vleck, 
supervising  marine  engineer,  office 
of  the  Quartermaster  General  at 
Washington.  It  is  to  be  used  at  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  This  is  the 
third  craft  ordered  by  the  Quarter- 
master General  to  be  built  on  the 
all-electric-welded  plan. 
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president  of  the  Panama  Mail  ser- 
vice of  the  Grace  Lines,  Inc. 


\ 


Santa  Paula  Launched. — Preced- 
ed by  an  elaborate  pageant,  the 
steamship  Santa  Paula  was  success- 
fully launched  into  the  Hackensack 
River  at  the  plant  of  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company, 
June  11.  This  is  the  second  of  four 
fine  new  vessels  building  at  this 
plant  for  the  Grace  Lines-Panama 
Mail  Service  which  will  be  operated 
between  California  and  New  York, 
via  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Am- 
erica, and  Havana,  giving  a  16-day 
service. 

The  pageant  represented  a  re-en- 
actment of  a  launching  in  the  clip- 
per ship  era,  and  the  ship  represent- 
ed was  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas, 
which  was  launched  80  years  ago 
last  month  for  the  California  trade. 
Fifteen  of  the  outstanding  figures 
of  the  clipper  ship  era  with  their 
wives  at  the  christening  ceremonies 
were  portrayed.  These  included 
Donald  McKay,  builder  of  so  many 
famous  clippers;  William  Aspin- 
wall,  founder  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  co-opera- 
tor in  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Railroad;  Commodore  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  who  established  the 
Auxiliary  Transit  Company;  and 
Moses  H.  Grinnell  and  Robert  Min- 
turn,  owners  of  the  Flying  Cloud 
and  other  McKay  clippers.  The 
pageant  dramatized  the  evolution, 
step  by  step,  of  the  fast  freight  and 
passenger  service  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  seaboards  of  the 
United  States  by  the  water  route. 

Following  the  pageant  a  number 
of  prominent  speakers  addressed 
the  thousands  gathered  to  do  honor 
to  this  occasion.  These  included: 
Representative  A.  M.  Free  of  Cali- 
fornia, Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  director- 
general  of  the  Pan-American  Un- 
ion ;  and  L.  H.  Korndorff,  president 
of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Company.  The  sponsor  of  the 
Santa  Paula  was  Mrs.  Edward  T. 
Ford  of  San  Francisco,  wife  of  the 


New  Rules  for  Marine  Boiler  In- 
spections. —  According  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  last  month  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  new  reg- 
ulations covering  material  specifi- 
cations and  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  inspection  of  boilers,  pres- 
sure vessels,  and  their  appurten- 
ances used  in  the  propulsion  of 
steam  vessels  is  to  be  issued  short- 
ly by  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Ser- 
vice. According  to  a  statement  by 
Dickerson  N.  Hoover,  Supervising 
Inspector  General,  the  radical 
changes  and  developments  in  this 
field  of  engineering  necessitates 
modification  of  the  rules  under 
which  these  equipments  are  classi- 
fied. 


Quirigua  Completed. — The  second 
of  the  three  vessels  building  for  the 
United  Mail  Steamship  Company  by 
the  Fore  River  Plant  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  has  been  delivered  to  her 
owners  and  sailed  from  New  York, 
June  8,  for  Caribbean  ports,  in 
which  she  will  see  regular  service. 
The  vessel  will  call  at  Port  Ever- 
glades, Havana,  Kingston,  Cristo- 
bal, Port  Limon.  Captain  HaiTy 
Spencer  has  been  appointed  master. 

The  Quirigua  was  launched  Feb- 
ruary 6,  last,  and  is  identical  to 
the  steamship  Antigua,  described  in 
detail  on  page  257  of  this  issue. 


Keel  Laid  for  Towboat.— The  keel 
was  laid  May  9  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Engineering  Works,  River  Rouge, 
Mich.,  for  a  new  powerful,  diesel- 
electric  tug  ordered  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Company.  The  new  vessel 
will  be  85  feet  long  and  is  being 
built  from  designs  drawn  by  Henry 
J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted by  July  1.  The  tug  is  to  be 
of  all-steel  construction  and  will 
carry  a  pair  of  330-horsepower 
Cooper-Bessemer  diesel  engines  op- 
erating on  a  single  500-horsepower 
electric  drive  motor.  The  vessel  will 
be  used  only  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


New  Submarine  Commissioned. — 

The  U.S.S.  Dolphin,  newest  submar- 
ine of  the  United  States  Navy,  was 
commissioned  June  1  at  the  yard  of 
the  builders,  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va.  The  Dolphin 
is  assigned  to  the  submarine  divi- 
sion on  the  Pacific  Coast.  She  will 
be  manned  by  six  officers  and  fifty- 
two  men  and  cost  $2,000,000. 
(Continued  on  page  22,  Adv.  Section) 
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NEW  SURVEY  VESSEL  FOR 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  COAST 

COLLINGWOOD  Shipyards,  Lim- 
ited, Collinifwood,  Ontario,  has 
recently  completed  the  steamer 
\Vm.  J.  Stewart,  which  was  espec 
ially  desiRned  and  built  for  the 
Dominion  Government  Hydrograph- 
ic  Survey  Service  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  She  will  be  employed  in 
chartintf  the  British  Columbia  coast 
and  sounding  the  coastal  waters  to 
depths  of  about  1000  to  4000  fath- 
oms, to  outline  the  contours  of  the 
ocean  bed,  and  provide  navigation- 
al charts  in  the  interests  of  ship- 
ping. 
General  dimensions  are: 

Length  over-all 2280" 

Length  between  perpendicu- 
lars      214'0" 

Brtadth  molded 360" 

Depth  molded  23'6" 

Horsepower  1300 

Speed,  knots   12 

The  vessel  has  a  cruiser  stern 
and  a  slightly  raked  stem.  The  hull 
is  of  steel  construction,  subdivided 
fore  and  aft  by  nine  watertight 
bulkheads. 

A  complement  of  sixty-six  is  car- 
ried, and  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  quarters  for  the  surveying 
staff.  On  the  main  deck  forward, 
the  officer  commanding  is  provided 
with  a  day  cabin  paneled  in  mahog- 
any, a  sleeping  cabin,  and  special 
bathroom.  Four  large,  well  furnish- 
ed staterooms  with  bath  are  fitted 
on  the  main  deck  and  four  on  the 
lower  deck  for  surveyors.  On  the 
upper  deck  is  fitted  a  smoking  room 
and  a  special  office  for  the  officer 
commanding.  A  dining  saloon  for 
the  staff,  paneled  in  oak,  is  provid- 
ed on  the  main  deck.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  officers'  saloon  and  pet- 
ty officers'  mess  on  the  main  deck 
aft.  To  complete  the  surveyors' 
staff,  accommodation  is  fitted  for 
four  drivers  and  four  coxswains. 
Crew  quarters  are  provided  aft  and 
on  the  lower  deck.  Officers  and  en- 
gineers have  special  bathrooms. 
The  chief,  second,  and  third  engin- 
eers and  chief  steward  have  separ- 
ate rooms. 

The  quarters  are  steam  heated 
throughout  and  are  equipped  with 
mechanical  ventilation,  with  motor- 
driven  fans.  Galley  and  pantries  are 
located  on  the  main  deck  abaft  staff 
accommodations.  The  vessel  is  also 
equipped  with  an  up-to-date  elec- 
trically equipped  laundry,  and  with 
cold  storage  chambers  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  provide  fresh  stores  for 
the  staff  and  crew,  in  addition  to 


Canadian    Hydroicraphic   steamer    Wm.    J.    Stewart,    leaving    the    Collinf(wood    plant    for 
delivery  at  Victoria,  a  voyage  of  8000  miles. 


various  shops  needed  to  provide  the 
upkeep  of  the  vessel  and  the  special 
requirements  of  the  hydrographic 
staff. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  propelling  engines  and  boil- 
ers were  constructed  by  the  build- 
ers. The  engine  consists  of  two 
sets  of  triple  expansion  engines 
having  cylinders  13' j  inches,  20'-; 
inches,  and  33  inches  by  24-inch 
stroke,  each  having  a  separate  con- 
denser. Steam  is  supplied  by  two 
single-ended  Scotch  boilers,  13  feet 
diameter  and  11  feet  2  inches  long, 
working  at  100  pounds  pressure, 
with  Howden's  forced  draft.  These 
boilers  are  fitted,  one  ahead  of  the 
other;  coal  bunkers  being  arranged 
at  the  sides.  Coaling  is  done 
through  saddle  back  coal  hatches  on 
the  upper  deck,  also  eight  coal  scut- 
tles. The  thrust  bearings  are  of 
Michell  make,  and  Cutless  Rubber 
Bearings  have  been  fitted  to  the 
propeller  struts. 

Auxiliaries  consist  of  two  main 
air  pumps,  three  feed  pumps,  feed 
heater,  feed  filter,  evaporator,  dis- 
tiller, one  emergency  bilge  pump, 
two  centrifugal  circulating  pumps, 
one  ballast  and  general  service 
pump,  one  sanitarj-  pump,  and  one 
fresh  water  pump. 

The  navigating  equipment  of  this 
vessel  is  ver>-  elaborate,  including 
wireless  and  radio  broadcasting 
transmitters  and  receivers,  radio 
direction  finders,  gyro-  and  mag- 
netic compasses,  loud  speaking  tele- 
phones, clear  vision  screens,  power- 
ful searchlights,  and  provision  for 
echo  sounding  apparatus.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  complement  of 
lifeboati*  and  service  dories,  she 
canifs    four  2r>  -  foot    gasoline    en- 


gine driven  launches  especially  fit- 
ted for  survey  work. 

An  elaborate  workshop  is  fitted 
on  the  after  end  of  the  engine 
room,  having  a  number  of  motor- 
driven  tools. 

Trials  of  the  Wm.  J.  Stewart  on 
the  measured  mile  were  carried  out 
on  May  18;  and  the  ten  hours  en- 
durance trial  on  May  19.  The  maxi- 
mum speed  obtained  on  the  meas- 
ured mile  was  13.585  knots  at  159.5 
revolutions  against  the  specified 
speed  of  12  knots.  On  the  progres- 
sive speed  trials.  12  knots  was  ob- 
tained at  142  revolutions;  11  knots 
at  125':;  revolutions;  9.585  knots  at 
108.7  revolutions;  and  8.25  knots  at 
90.2  revolutions. 

The  vessel  is  built  throughout  to 
the  special  survey  of  the  British 
Corporation  Register  of  Shipping 
and  Aircraft;  also  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Canadian  Government 
Steamboat  Inspection.  The  contract 
price  for  construction  of  this  vessel 
is  $616,800.  Keel  was  laid  August 
12,  1931;  launching  date  was  April 
14,  1932;  and  her  trials  were  on 
May  18  and  19.  The  vessel  was  de- 
signed by  Chas.  F.  M.  Duguid,  naval 
constructor  of  the  Department, 
while  the  builder  was  represented 
by  John  S.  Leitch.  vice-president 
and  general  manager. 


Prince  David. — The  Canadian  Na- 
tional Steamships  steamer  Prince 
David,  which  was  badly  damaged 
by  stranding  on  a  coral  reef  near 
Bermuda,  has  been  floated  by  the 
Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.  and 
towed  to  St.  John's.  New  Bruns- 
wick. It  is  probable  that  the  vessel 
will  be  repaired  at  a  Canadian  ship- 
\  ard. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the  Leading 
Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  June  i,  15132 


Pacific  Coast 


BERG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Foot  of  26th  Ave.,  N.W.  Seattle,  Wn. 

Not  named,  wooden  hull,  stern-wheel, 
river  steamer  for  Alaska  Railroad,  Dcpt.  of 
Interior,  Bell  St.  Terminal,  Seattle,  Wn.; 
235  L.O.A.;  210  L.B.P.;  6  ft.  depth;  ^6" 
draft;  2  tan.  comp.  steam  engs.;  wood-burn- 
ing boilers;  100  pass.;  300  tons  freight. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 

DOCK  CO., 

Oakland,   Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 

Marshall  C.  Harris,  hull  26,  suction 
dredge  for  American  Dredging  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  150  L.B.P.;  45  beam;  12  depth: 
keel  11/23/31;  launched  and  delivered 
5/3/32. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Astoria,  light  cruiser  CL-34  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  9/1/30;  deliver   10/2/32  est. 

Worden,  D.D.  352,  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
er for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long,  35  knots 
speed. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 

Mare  Island,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  light  cruiser  CL-38  for 
United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment: keel  9/1/31;  deliver  2/11/34  est. 


Pacific  Coast  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING  CORP., 
Ltd.,   Union   Plant 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs: 
Shell  barge  No.  9,  stmr.  Hegira,  stmr.  La 
Purisima,  ferryboat  San  Diego,  m.s.  Hcr- 
mosa,  m.s.  Ontariolite,  Pan  Pacific  derrick 
barge;  stmr.  H.  F.  Alexander,  stmr.  Chiri- 
gui,  stmr.  Admiral  Halstead,  barge  A.  T. 
No.  6,  U.S.S.  New  York,  stmr.  Admiral 
Wiley,  stmr.  West  Cusseta,  stmr.  Santa 
Eliza,  .stmr.  Mericos  H.  Whittier,  stmr. 
Manulani,  stmr.  Maui,  stmr.  Admiral  Chase. 
Drydock,  misc.  repairs:  stmr.  Point  San 
Pedro.  Repair  3  lifeboats  m.s.  Siiverbecch. 
Caulk  leaking  rivets  in  forcpeak;  stmr.  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  One  bronze  propeller  blade: 
.stmr.  Admiral  Laws.  Misc.:  tug  Sea  Prince, 
m.s.  Lio,  m.s.  Silveray,  launch  Costa  Rica 
No.  1,  stmr.  Stanley  Dollar,  stmr.  Nora, 
launch  Oakland,  U.S.A.  transport  U.  S. 
Grant,  stmr.  Monterey,  stmr.  Chirigui,  .stmr. 
Antigua,  stmr.  Talamanca. 
THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Miscellaneous  repairs  and  dry-docking: 
stmrs.  Crockett,  Maliko,  Elwin  C.  Hale, 
Delta  Queen,  ferry  Golden  Shore,  yacht 
Shawnee,  stmr.  Brun.swick,  Patterson,  West 
Mahwah,  Glacier,  Chas.  Nelson,  Pulpit 
Point,  R.  M.  Woodward,  Golden  Dragon, 
Willzipo,  Missourian,  Samoa,  S.  O.  barge 
No.  2,  Crowley  carfloat  No.  3,  pilot  ship 
Gracie  S.,  ferry  San  Leandro,  Santa  Fe 
Barge  No.  5. 


PRINCE  RUPERT  DRY  DOCK  8C 

SHIPYARD, 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  annual  over- 
haul: stmr.  Prince  Rupert,  D.G.s.  Birnie. 
Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  propeller  repairs: 
m.s.  Bcllingham.  Docked,  cleaned,  painted, 
broken  tailshaft  renewed,  misc.  hull  and 
machinery  repairs:  m.s.  Zapora.  Docked, 
cleaned,  painted,  misc.  hull  and  engine 
repairs:  5  fishing  boats.  Misc.  hull  and  en- 
gine repairs  not  requiring  docking:  19  fish- 
ing boats. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wn. 

Repairs  and  docking:  U.S.S.  Lexington, 
Saratoga.  Neches,  Talbot.  Greer,  Claxton, 
Elliott,  Yarnall.  Misc.  repairs:  U.S.C.G.  c. 
Haida,  Eagle  No.  11  Eagle  No.  32.  Misc. 
repairs  incidental  to  operation  as  district 
craft:  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Swallow,  Chal- 
lenge.  Pawtucket,   Sotoyomo. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Pittsurgh,  Pa. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

12  barges  for  American   Barge  Line  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.;   158  x  35  x  11  ft.:  182  net 
tons  steel  each;  delivery  July  and  August. 
BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath.  Maine 

Dewey,  hull  154,  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat 
Destroyer  No.  349  for  U.  S.  Navy;  340 
ft.  long;  35  knots  speed;  deliver  6/11/34 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  155,  quarantine  tug  for 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Boston;  60 
ft.  long:  15  ft.  beam;  7  ft.  depth. 

Hickory,  hull  156,  Lighthouse  tender  for 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Washington, 
D.C.;  131  long:  24'6"  molded  beam;  8'6" 
molded  draft;  500  H.P.  eng. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION.  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Ouincy,  Mass. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-33,  10,000 
tons  displacement:   deliver  8/15/32   est. 

Lurline,  hull  1447,  steel  express  pas- 
sen  eer  steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  632' 
length;  79'  beam:  22,000  gr.  tons:  20'/2 
knots:  3  .steam  turbines:  22.000  S.H.P.;  12 
W.  T.  boilers;  deliver  Jan./33  est. 

Quirigua,  hull  1445,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  W/i  knots  speed; 
10.940  tons  displacement;  7200  gr.  tons 
turbo-electric  propulsion;  10,500  LH.P.; 
launched  2/6/32. 

Veragua,  hull  1446,  sister  to  above; 
launched  4/23/32. 

Farragut,  torpedo  boat  destroyer  No.  348, 
for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long;  35  knots 
speed;  deliver  2/11/34  est. 


COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  LTD., 
CoUingwood,  Ontario 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  Podmore. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  hull  87,  hydrographic 
survey  vessel  for  Canadian  Government;  214 
L.B.P.;  36  beam;  12  mi.  loaded  speed;  twin 
screw,  TE  eng:s.;  1200  I.H.P.;  2  Scotch 
boilers.  13'6"  diam.;  keel  8/12/31;  launched 
4/14/32:  sailed  from  yard,  June  5,  for  de- 
livery at  Victoria,  B.C. 

Repairs:  Bottom  damage:  stmr.  Manitoba. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Michigan 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Not  named,  hull  149,  cutter  for  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard;  165  L.B.P.;  36  beam;  13  load- 
ed draft;  15  M.P.H.;  960  D.W.T.;  geared 
turbine;  1500  S.H.P.;  2  W-T  boilers;  keel 
12/15/31  est.;  launch  4/15/32  est.;  deliver 
10/1/32  est. 
DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  995-997  inch,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock;  2  delivered. 

Hulls  1135-1136,  two  steel  side  dump 
scows  for  Contracting  Dept.,   115x28x7'6". 

Hull  1139,  steel  hull,  20-in.  pipe-line, 
self-propelled,  diesel-electric  powered  dredge 
for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hull  1140,  same  as  above. 
DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS, 
Dubuqtie,  Iowa 

Self-propelled,    16-inch   suction,  pipe-line 
dredge  for  U.   S.  Engineers  Office,  Vicks- 
hiirg,  Miss.;  deliver  Mav/32  e,<;t. 
ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO., 
Groton,  Conn. 

Cuttlefish,  fleet  submarine  SSI 71  for 
U.S.  Navy;  keel  10/7/31;  deliver  12/29/33 
est. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    BC    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Santa  Rosa,  hull  121,  combination  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer  for  Panama  Mai. 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco  (W.  R. 
Grace  6?  Co.,  subsidiary),  484  L.B.P.;  72 
beam;  26'1"  loaded  draft;  18.5  knots  loaded 
speed;  7150  D.W.T.;  12.600  I. H.P.  tur- 
bines; 2  boilers;  keel  6/22/31;  launched 
3/24/32. 

Santa  Paula,  hull  122,  sister  to  above; 
keel  8/4/31:  launched  6/11/32. 

Santa  Lucia,  hull  123,  sister  to  above  for 
Grace  Steamship  Co.,  New  York;  keel 
9/28/31;  launch  June/32  est. 

Sant.i  Elena,  hull  124,  sister  to  above; 
keel  3/24/32. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 

WORKS 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Empire,  hull  279,  dredge  hull  for  Dum- 
bar  ii  Sullivan;  125  x  42  x  10  ft.;  keel 
4/4/32;  launched  5/9/32  est.;  delivered  5/ 
31/32. 

Not  named,  hull  280,  diesel-electric  tug 
for  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit;  75  L.B.P.: 
2  beam;  12  loaded  draft;  500  S.H.P.:  keel 
5/9/32;  launch  6/11/32  est.;  delivery 
7/15/32  est. 


^r 


July 


HOWARD  SHIPYARDS   flc   IXXX 
COMPANY, 
Jefferaonville,  Ind. 
1  urchMing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 
Sergeant  Floyd,  hull  1700,  one  inspector 
boat   for    U.    S.    Engineers    Office,    Kansaa 
City.  Mo  :  I  J8  hy  JO  by  5  ft.;  keel  3/21/J2; 
lauocht^  5/31/32;  deliver  8/32  c>t. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO- 
Poine  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

Captain  William  Clark,  dredge,  for 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Washington,  DC; 
260  X  50  X  8'6";  launched;  deliver  6/1 /J2 

Mt. 

Ten  covered  cargo  barges  for  Campbell 
Transporution  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  132  z 
35  X  10  ft.;  keel  5/15/32  est.;  deliver  7/ 
1/32  c>t. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY. 
Midland,  Penn. 

Eight  floating  steel  caissons  for  Founda- 
tion Co.;  6  delivered. 

One  15-ton  derrick  boat  for  U.  S.  En- 
gineers Office,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

No  name,  tunnel-stern,  stern-wheel,  dic- 
tel-powcred  towhoat  for  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.  Wa.shinKton.  DC;  160  by  50  by  8 
ft.  depth;  two  590  B.H.P.  Mcintosh  &" 
Seymour  diescl  cngs. 

No  name,  same  as  above. 

NASHVILLB  BRIE>GE  COMPANY, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent.  R.   L.   Baldwin. 

Not  named,  hull  265,  gas  launch  for 
U.  S.  Engineers,  Pittsburgh;  40  x  8  x  8  ft.; 
keel  4/27 '32;  launch  6/10  32  est. 

Hull  766,  31  ft.  workboat  for  U.  S.  En- 
ginecr*.     Nashville;     keel    6/1/32;     launch 

7 ''10'?:  c^t, 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plummer,  90 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City  . 

Colombia,  hull  347,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Colombian  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corp.;  New  York;  404'3"  L.O.A.; 
57'6"  beam;  3r6"  depth;  16  knots  speed; 
Ueam  turbine  drive:  5200  gr.  tons;  keel 
2  29/32;  launch  8/32  est.;  deliver  12/1/32 
est 

Haiti:  hull  348,  sister  to  above: 
keel  4/4/32;  launch  9/32  est.;  deliver 
12/15/32  est. 

Acadia,  hull  351,  comb,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.;  402'9"  L.O.A.; 
60  beam;  29'9"  depth;  20-22  knots;  single 
reduction  Newport  News-Parsons  geared 
turbines:  Babcock  H  Wilcox  boilers:  keel 
8/31/31;  launched  2    13/3:;  deliver  6/7/32 

Cit 

Ruiger,  hull  J 5  J,  Aircraft  Carrier  No. 
4  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.;  keel  9/26/31; 
deliver  5/1/34  est. 

No  name,  hull  354,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co  ;  446  L  O  A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  I71/2  knots  speed; 
10.940  tons  displacement;  turbo-electric  pro- 
pulsion; 10,500  I  HP.;  keel  3/9  31: 
launched  8/15/31  Reconditioning;  deliver 
2/26/53  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
CamcUn,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J    W    Meeker. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399.  light  cruiser  No 
15  for  United  Statet  Navy;  10.000  tons 
displacement:  keel  Mar.  31/30;  launched 
"31;  deliver  10/15/J2  est. 


Manhattan,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  Statet  Lines,  New  York; 
666  LB  P.;  86'  beam;  32'  loaded  draft  max.; 
20  knots  speed;  12.000  D.W.T  ;  geared  tur- 
bines. 30,000  S  H  P.;  6  B.  V  W.  boilers; 
keel  12/6/30;  launched  12/5/31;  deliver 
8/1/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  406.  paucnger  and  rar- 
go  vessel,  same  .is  above;  keel  1/20/31; 
Liunch  »   :n   ?:  est 

Tuscaloosa,  hull  407,  Scout  Cruiser  No. 
37  for  U.  S.  Navy  Department.  Washing- 
ton, DC;  578  LBP:  60'l»/2"  molded 
beam;  2r7"  loaded  draft;  10.000  tons 
displ.;  geared  turbines;  107,000  I  H  P.:  8 
section  express  bmlcrs;  keel  9/3/31;  de- 
liver  3/3  '34  est. 

Reconditioning — Four  vesaels  for  Ameri- 
can Scantic  Lines;  390  by  54  by  32  ft. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  ].  Collison. 

Active,  hull  272,  steel  patrol  boat  for 
Supervisors  of  New  Yoik  Harbor,  New 
York.  N.Y.;  12r6"  L  B.P.:  24'9"  beam; 
12'9"  depth:  550  HP.  Fairbanks-Morse 
diesel  cng:  keel  3/15/32;  launch  8/1/32 
est.:  deliver   10/31/32   est. 

Not  named,  hull  273,  diesci  tug  for  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Service,  New  Orleans. 
La  :  71  LBP;  16'n"  beam;  8'  depth;  210 
BH  P  Fairbanks-Morse  diesci  eng.;  com- 
pletion 250  days. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   &   DRY   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Chester.  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:   H.  W    Scott. 
Not  named,  hull  146  singlc-scrcw  steam- 
ship for  carrying  loaded  railway  cars  for  Sea- 
trains  Linps.  Inc..  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans: 464'6"  bv  63'6"  by  38'3':  154  knots 
speed:  8500  D  WT.:  keel  2/24/32;  launch 
8/27/32  est.:  deliver  9/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  147.  sister  to  above:  keel 
2/24/32;  launch  9/3/32  est.;  deliver  9/32 
est. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS    Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,   N.Y. 
PnrrViasine  Agent-  R    C    M''"»" 
Hull   807,   fcow   for   Citv   of  New  York: 
70    LOA:    30    beam:    7'6"    depth:    keel 
1/18/32;  launched  and  delivered  4/23/32. 
Irvington.   hull    809.    ferr^hnat   for   Rock- 
land Boat  Corp  ;  64' 10"  LOA.;  29'  beam: 
R'6"    depth:    70    HP      Hicsel     eng:     keel 
2/10/32:  launched    4/6/32;    delivered 
4  8/32. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Boston,  Mass. 
MacD"nough.   U.   S.  Torpedo  Boat  De- 
stroyer  D  D.    351    for  U.   S.   Navy:    340  ft. 
long:    35    knots    speed;    complete    8/11/34 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
New  York. 

New  Orleans,  light  cruiser  CA32,  for 
U.S.  Navy:  10,000  tons  displacement:  de- 
hver  6/2/33  est. 

Not  named,  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat  De- 
stroyer (DD.  350)  for  U.  S  Navy;  340 
ft    long:  35  knots  speed;  complete  6/11/34 

US.  NAVY  YARD 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  light  cruiser  CA36  for  U.S. 
Navy;    10,000   tons    displacement;    deliver 
10   2/33  est 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
Portsmouth,   Va. 
Dolphin,  f  >•  SS169  for  US. 

Navy:  comm  ''        '2. 

Cachalot,  1  u-  SS170  for  U.S. 

Navy;  deliver  9.  16  3  3  est. 


New  Todd  i'reHident.  —  John  U. 
Rt'iliy  wa.s  recently  unuiiimouHly 
elected  pre.sident  of  the  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation  to  succeed  Wil 
liam  H.  Todd,  whose  death  took 
place  in  Brooklyn  on  May  15. 

Announcement  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Reilly,  wh<j  had  been 
associated  with  the  late  .Mr.  Todd 
for  twenty-five  years  and  for  many 
years  has  been  executive  vice-presi- 
dent and  a  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion, was  made  by  the  directors. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  George  Dawe,  head  of  the  Rob- 
ins Dry-Dock  and  Repair  Company, 
had  been  elected  executive  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  operations, 
and  J.  Herbert  Todd,  son  of  the  late 
William  H.  Todd,  and  head  of  the 
Todd  Dry  Dock  Engineering  and 
Repair  Corj)oration,  had  been  elect- 
ed vice-president  and  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  These 
officers  and  George  G.  Raymond, 
vice-president  and  director  of  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  in 
charge  of  the  Tietjen  and  Lang  Ury- 
dock  Company,  constitute  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee. 

Mr.  Reilly  is  a  native  of  Yonkers 
and  commenced  his  business  career 
at  the  Robins  plant  when  Mr.  Todd 
was  president  of  that  company  and 
before  the  Todd  Shipyards  Corpora 
tion  was  founded.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Yonkers  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  and  served  five 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Yonkers 
School  Board.  He  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Board.  He  is  also  a 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public 
Safety. 

William  H.  Todd,  late  president 
of  the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation, 
died  suddenly  May  15  at  the  home 
of  his  son  in  Brooklyn.  In  the  an- 
nouncement to  the  stockholders  of 
the  company  of  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Reilly  as  his  successor,  the  di- 
rectors stated  in  part: 

"The  late  Mr.  Todd's  ability,  en- 
ergy, courage,  and  devotion  to  the 
business  made  him  an  outstanding 
figure  in  .shipping  circles,  internat- 
ional and  national.  The  name  and 
goodwill  of  the  company  have  been 
firmly  established  in  every  mari- 
time country  in  the  world.  Due 
largely  to  his  prudence  and  whole- 
hearted interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  company  and  its  stockholders, 
its  resources  and  assets  have  been 
conserved  and  built  up  and  the  com- 
pany is  in  a  strong  financial  posi- 
tion." 


Stabilizing  Ships  by  Thyratron  Control 


THE  possibilities  of  stabilizing  large  ships  by 
means  of  a  new  type  Thyratron  control  equipment, 
utilizing  vacuum  tubes  and  a  small  gyroscope,  was 
demonstrated  recently  by  Dr.  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson, 
consulting  engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Company  in 
connection  with  the  banquet  of  the  American  Society  of 
Naval  Engineers. 

Using  a  small  laboratory  model.  Dr.  Alexanderson 
was  able  to  imitate  the  rolling  of  a  large  vessel  and 
show  how  his  device  not  only  would  immediately  re- 
store the  ship  to  an  even  keel  but  keep  it  stable  regard- 
less of  wave  motion.  His  plan  is  the  use  of  fins,  de- 
signed like  streamline  ruddei's,  attached  to  opposite 
sides  of  a  ship,  or  using  the  force  of  gravity  by  chang- 
ing of  weights  which  may  take  the  form  of  pumping 
water  from  one  tank  to  another.  In  using  the  fins,  these 
tilt  up  or  down  according  to  the  roll  of  the  ship,  very 
much  as  the  wings  of  a  seagull  which  keep  the  bird 
in  perfect  balance  in  the  air.  The  movement  of  these 
fins  is  actuated  by  a  small  gyroscope,  which  relays  its 
tiny  impulses,  greatly  amplified  by  means  of  the  Thyra- 
tron control,  through  wires  to  motors  built  inside  the 
fins.  Thus,  if  the  ship  should  be  inclined  to  roll  to  one 
side,  the  fins,  would  immediately  be  tilted  down  on  one 
side  and  up  on  the  other  and  vice  versa,  as  reversed 
conditions  in  the  wave  movement  occur. 

"This  system  of  stabilization  control  was  proved  to 
work  so  successfully  that  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  a 
much  more  difficult  type  of  stabilization,"  Dr.  Alex- 
anderson explained.  "By  turning  the  model  upside 
down,  and  using  gravity  stabilization,  we  can  make 
it  imitate  the  balancing  act  of  a  tight  rope  walker. 
When  a  tight  rope  walker  feels  that  he  is  falling  one 
way  be  moves  his  balancing  rod  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  thus  by  continued  motion,  he  maintains  his 
balance.  This  requires  a  high  degree  of  coordination 
between  mind  and  muscle.  In  the  model  the  mind  is 
represented  by  the  little  gyroscope,  but  the  gyroscope 
itself  does  not  produce  stability  as  can  be  seen,  because 
without  the  amplifier  it  is  a  perfectly  dead  piece  of  ma- 
chinery which  falls  one  way  or  the  other.  However, 
when  the  amplifier  is  turned  on,  it  comes  to  life  and 
holds  its  position  of  equilibrium  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  it  does  so  slowly  and  deliberately  with  very  little 
motion.  If  you  disturb  it  by  force,  it  reacts  violently  in 
order  to  correct  its  equilibrium. 

Fins  could  be  installed  on  the  outside  of  existing 
ships  without  great  expense.  The  slowing  up  of  the  ship 
due  to  the  resistance  of  the  fin  in  the  water  has  been 
estimated  from  data  available  on  streamlining,  and 
also  from  direct  experiments,  he  said.  Results  obtained 
in  these  several  ways  indicate  that  the  useful  lateral 
force  of  the  rudder  or  fin  is  thirty  times  as  great  as  its 
resistance  when  in  its  neutral  position.  Calculated  on 
this  basis  it  appears  that  a  2'3-knot  ship  with  50,000 
horsepower  would  be  delayed  but  40  minutes  in  a 
transatlantic  voyage,  and  a  30-knot  ship  with  180,000 
horsepower  but  10  minutes.  This  is  on  the  assumption 
that  the  voyage  was  undertaken  in  a  smooth  sea  and  the 
stabilizer  not  used. 

It  was  his  belief  that  in  a  rough  sea,  this  loss  of  time 
would  be  compensated  for  by  the  stabilizer  keeping  the 
ship  on  an  even  keel. 


"Just  as  we  have  used  amplification  in  radio,  with 
which  most  people  are  familiar,  it  is  now  possible,  with 
this  new  Thyratron  tube,  to  control  the  amplification 
of  mechanical  forces  so  that  a  delicate  touch  can  regu- 
late the  movement  of  large  masses  with  extraordinary 
accuracy.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  use  of  this 
principle  in  many  branches  of  engineering,"  Dr.  Alex- 
anderson said. 


Synchronous  Signalling 

(Continued  from  Page  272) 

Henry,  Virginia.  In  view  of  the  ease  with  which  the  air 
oscillator  and  radio  can  be  synchronized  to  send  out 
signals  simultaneously,  the  two  were  synchronized 
later.  On  February  26,  1929,  a  test  of  this  arrangement 
for  distance  finding  was  made  by  the  Lighthouse  Bur- 
eau. This  test  was  very  successful;  distances,  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  for  navigation,  were  obtained  readily 
up  to  the  limit  of  audibility,  which  under  the  prevailing 
weather  conditions  that  day  was  about  6  miles. 

On  May  23,  1929,  this  synchronized  distance  finding 
signal  station  was  placed  in  commission  and  it  appears 
to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  synchronization  for  dis- 
tance finding  purposes  of  a  regular  sound-in-air  fog 
signal  and  a  radio  beacon. 

While  of  necessity  limited  and  variable  in  range,  it  is 
proving  to  be  useful  to  vessels  in  fog  and  haze  in  getting 
their  distance  off  important  points.  This  system  re- 
quires no  additional  apparatus  at  a  station  equipped 
with  the  Electric  Air  Oscillator  of  the  Submarine  Sig- 
nal Company  and  a  radio  beacon,  other  than  a  simple 
synchronizing    device. 

Synchronized  Submarine  Signals 

Water,  on  the  other  hand,  has  many  important  advan- 
tages over  air  as  a  medium,  for  transmitting  sound  sig- 
nals. For  one  thing,  it  is  free  from  the  dangerous  zones 
of  silence  which  occur  when  sounds  are  produced  in 
air.  Furthermore,  the  absorption  of  the  sound  is  much 
less  in  water  and  consequently  the  sound  signals  can  be 
transmitted  to  a  distance  many  times  greater  than  when 
they  are  transmitted  through  the  air.  Most  important  of 
all,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  submarine  oscillator 
signals  can  be  synchronized  with  the  radio  beacon  so 
that  the  mariner  may  determine  his  distance  from  the 
station. 

From  the  data  as  to  his  distance  combined  with  a 
radio  or  submarine  signal  bearing,  or  from  the  data  fur- 
nished by  two  distance  determinations  separated  by  a 
known  time  interval  combined  with  the  course  and 
distance  run  by  the  vessel  during  this  interval,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  for  the  mariner  to  determine  his  posi- 
tion with  ease  and  accuracy.  Although  a  mariner  may 
know  the  bearing  of  a  lightship,  he  does  not  know 
where  he  is  along  that  bearing  and  a  period  of  uncer- 
tainty exists  until  he  sights  the  lightvessel.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  knowledge  of  the  distance,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bearing,  he  can  be  sure  of  his  position  and 
there  is  no  period  of  uncertainty. 


Marine  Insurance 

Edited  by  James  A.  Quinby 


Cancellation  of  Policies 

Legal  Principles  Governing  the  Termination  of  Insurance  Contracts 


MARINE  insurance  policies, 
like  other  insurance  con- 
tracts, are  customarily  writ- 
ten for  a  limited  or  unlimited  per- 
iod of  time  and  contain  a  provision 
that  the  coverage  may  be  terminat- 
ed at  any  time  by  either  party  k'v- 
ing  five,  or  ten,  or  thirty  days  no- 
tice in  writinK  to  the  other  party. 
In  practice,  the  party  giving  the 
written  notice  is  usually  the  under- 
writer, and  his  most  prevalent 
cause  for  cancellation  is  the  failure 
of  the  assured  to  pay  the  premium 
when  due.  An  assured  who  has  not 
paid  his  premium  for  some  months 
is  likely  to  be  a  poor  moral  risk,  and 
the  careful  insurer  will  cancel  his 
policy  immediately,  before  some 
heavy  loss  occurs  from  which  the 
unpaid  premiums  may  be  reluctantly  di-ducted. 

In  these  days  of  depression,  unpaid  premiums  are 
becoming  increasingly  common,  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  examine  the  ways  and  means  by  which  a  policy 
may  be  terminated. 

The  Broker's  Position 

A  broker  is  like  a  chameleon — he  changes  his  color 
with  his  association.  For  some  purposes  he  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  an  agent  of  the  insurer  (as.  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  is  collecting  a  premium).  For  most 
purposes,  however,  he  is  the  agent  of  the  assured.  As 
agent  of  the  assured,  however,  his  duties  do  not  ordi- 
narily include  the  power  to  accept  notice  of  cancella- 
tion on  behalf  of  his  principal.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  had  this  question  before  it  in  Grace 
vs.  American  Central  Insurance  Co.,  27  L.Ed.  932, 
where  a  broker  obtained  for  the  assured  a  fire  policy 
providing  that  it  could  be  terminated  by  notice,  and 
further  providing  that  the  broker  was  to  be  considered 
the  agent  of  the  assured  and  not  of  the  insurer.  The 
insured  premises  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  com- 
pany refused  to  pay  the  loss,  alleging  that  they  had 
cancelled  the  risk  prior  to  loss  by  notice  to  the  broker. 
The  court  held  that  the  broker  was  such  an  agent  that 
his  authority  extended  only  to  procuring  the  insurance, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  language  of  the  policy, 
the  attempted  cancellation  notice  was  not  valid  and  the 
insurer  was  liable.  The  court  said: 

"The  contract,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  authorize  the 
company  to  cancel  it  upon  notice  merely  to  the  party 


The  Log 


W'c    "rrr    slilpin.ilfs   murthrr 

The  deck  loj;  and  mt. 
Hut  our  tair*  ot   ihr  wcathrr 

Don't  "•frm  to  agrrt. 
TaLr  that   iiiRht  in  Dfccmber 

\Vr  drnvt  through  the  foj; — 
Full  >peed  I  remember, 

■■Dead  slow"  »av»  the  loj{. 

I  do  as  I'm  told 

And  try  to  forget 
How   we   washed   down   the   hold 

.And  <iur  car^o  K"*  "f 
Comin'  out  of  the  C>ate. 

But  the  log  says  "Oh,  no — 
It  was  blowin'  force  eight — 

She  was  leaking  below." 
J.A.Q. 


procuring  the  insurance — his  agen- 
cy, according  to  the  evidence,  not 
extending  beyond  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  contract.  The  contract, 
by  necessary  implication,  required 
that  notice  be  given  to  the  insured, 
or  to  some  one  who  was  his  agent  to 
receive  such  notice." 

In  Northern  Assurance  Co.  vs. 
Standard  Leather  Co.,  165  Fed.  602, 
the  broker  was  engaged  to  obtain  a 
large  amount  of  insurance  for  his 
principal.  He  had  placed  certain 
coverage  with  the  Northern,  but  be- 
fore he  completed  placing  all  the 
insurance,  the  Northern  sent  him  a 
notice  of  cancellation.  The  court 
held  in  this  instance  that  the  notice 
was  effective,  since  the  broker  was 
impliedly  the  agent  of  the  assured 
for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  insurance  up  to  the 
time  he  completed  placing  it. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  underwriter,  the  only  mor- 
al to  be  drawn  from  these  cases  is  that  notice  of  can- 
cellation should  always  be  sent  to  the  assured. 

Notice  by  Mai! 

Most  modern  insurance  policies  provide  that  a  can- 
cellation notice  is  effective  if  mailed  to  the  other  party. 
The  numerous  disputes  which  have  arisen  over  the  suf- 
ficiency of  mailed  notices,  however,  warrant  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  methods  of  effecting  notice  by 
mail. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
cancellation  clause,  like  all  other  clauses  in  a  policy  of 
insurance,  will  be  construed  strictly  against  the  in- 
surer. This  means  that  any  ambiguity  in  the  contract 
will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  assured,  on  the  theory 
that  the  underwriter  prepared  the  document  and  is 
therefore  responsible  for  its  ambiguity.  The  cancella- 
tion clause,  then,  should  be  clear  and  concise.  By  the 
same  line  of  reasoning,  it  logically  results  that  the  un- 
derwriter must  comply  strictly  with  his  own  terms  for 
cancellation. 

In  the  absence  of  valid  provisions  in  the  policy  to  the 
contrary,  notice  of  cancellation,  if  given  by  mail,  must 
be  received  before  loss  by  the  party  entitled  thereto. 
In  Farnum  vs.  Phoenix  Insurance  Co.,  83  Cal.  246,  the 
policy  provided  merely  that  "the  insurance  may  be  ter- 
minated at  any  time,  at  the  option  of  the  company,  on 
giving  notice  to  that  effect  and   refunding  a   ratable 
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proportion  of  the  premium."  After  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  collect  the  premium,  a  cancellation  notice 
was  put  in  the  mail  addressed  to  the  assured.  A  total 
loss  occurred  thereafter,  and  the  court  allowed  recov- 
ery under  the  policy  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
proof  that  the  cancellation  notice  had  ever  been  receiv- 
ed by  the  party  for  whom  it  was  intended.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  policy  bore  no  specific  provision  as 
to  the  sending  of  notice  by  mail. 

However,  if  the  policy  allows  notice  of  mailing  to  a 
given  address,  the  result  is  more  favorable  to  the  in- 
surer. Raiken  vs.  Commercial  Casualty  Ins.  Co.,  135 
Atl.  479,  was  an  action  on  a  casualty  policy  providing 
for  cancellation  "at  any  time  by  either  of  the  parties 

upon  written  notice  to  the  other  party Notice  of 

cancellation  mailed  to  the  address  of  the  assured  stated 
in  the  warranties  shall  be  a  sufficient  notice." 

The  address  stated  in  the  warranties  was  incorrect, 
but  the  assured  had  failed  to  note  the  error  when  agree- 
ing to  the  warranties.  A  notice  was  mailed  to  the  ad- 
dress given  in  the  warranties  and  was,  of  course,  never 
received  by  the  assured.  The  court  held  that  the  can- 
cellation was  nevertheless  effective,  since  it  was  mail- 
ed in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  policy. 

In  Wolonter  vs.  U.  S.  Casualty  Co.,  101  SE  58,  the 
cancellation  clause  was  less  definite.  It  permitted  can- 
cellation by  written  notice  "mailed  to  the  assured's 
latest  address  appearing  on  the  company's  record."  The 
assured  changed  his  address  and  communicated  with 
the  company  on  two  occasions  from  his  new  address.  A 
notice  mailed  to  his  old  address  was  held  invalid. 

Another  interesting  case  on  the  point  is  Kamille  vs. 
Home  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1925)  221  N.Y.Supp.  38, 
in  which  the  policy  provided  for  cancellation  by  notice 
mailed  to  the  address  given  in  the  policy.  The  insurer, 
wishing  to  be  safe,  took  the  precaution  of  mailing  the 
notice  to  the  address  given  and  putting  on  the  envelope 
"personal  receipt  of  addressee  required."  As  the  as- 
sured was  not  home,  the  postman  did  not  leave  the  let- 
ter. It  was  held  that  this  notice  was  not  effective,  since 
the  personal  receipt  requirement  prevented  the  assured 
from  actually  receiving  the  notice. 

From  these  cases,  it  would  seem  that  the  cautious 
underwriter  who  wishes  to  protect  his  cancellation 
rights  must  do  two  things:  (1)  provide  in  his  policy 
that  notice  is  valid  if  mailed  to  the  address  given  in  the 
policy,  and  (2)  mail  the  notice  to  that  address  by  ordi- 
nary mail,  taking  care  that  he  is  able  to  prove  the  fact 
of  mailing.  An  additional  copy  of  the  notice,  with  a  re- 
turn receipt  requirement,  can  be  sent  as  a  further  pre- 
caution. 


?> 


"Freight  Payable,  Lost  or  Not  Lost . 

CARGO  owners  and  underwriters  have  frequently 
protested  against  the  injustice  of  provisions  in 
current  bills  of  lading  which  specify  that  freight 
on  a  given  shipment  is  to  be  considered  earned  and  re- 
tained by  the  carrier  whether  or  not  the  vessel  and 
goods  arrive  at  destination.  At  first  glance  the  provi- 
sion appears  to  be  a  harsh  one  as  it  enables  the  carrier 
to  receive  freight  which  is  not  earned.  Our  courts,  how- 
ever, have  assumed  that  the  parties  were  free  to  con- 
tract for  such  a  provision  if  they  saw  fit,  and  have  up- 
held the  clause  upon  the  theory  that  the  carrier's  re- 
ward for  the  hazards  of  merely  undertaking  the  voyage 
must  have  been  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties. 

The  latest  decision  on  the  point  was  handed  down  by 
the  District  Court  of  Appeal  of  California  on  May  11, 
1932,  in  the  case  of  Transmarine  Corporation  vs.  R.  W. 
Kinney  Company,  an  action  brought  to  recover  freight 
for  a  shipment  of  wrought  iron  pipe  placed  on  the  ill- 
fated  Suduffco  in  March,  1926. 

The  Pacific  Coast  underwriters  will  remember  (and 
try  to  forget)  that  the  Suduffco  left  New  York  on  March 
13  of  that  year,  bound  for  San  Francisco.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  by  wireless,  she  reported  all  was  well  and 
gave  her  position  approximately  130  miles  south  of 
Scotland  Light  Ship.  From  that  day  to  this  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  or  from  the  Suduffco. 

The  bill  of  lading  under  which  the  shipment  moved 
provided  as  follows: 

"It  is  hereby  expressly  agreed  that  the  freight  (as 
stated  herein)  whether  prepaid  by  the  Shipper  or  to  be 
collected  at  destination  becomes  wholly  due  and  be- 
longs absolutely  to  the  Carrier  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
goods  into  the  custody  of  the  Carrier  or  its  agents,  and, 
if  prepaid,  is  not  to  be  returnable,  and,  if  collect,  is 
payable  ship  and/or  cai'go  lost  or  not  lost." 

The  cargo  owner  contended  that,  in  spite  of  the  word- 
ing of  the  above  clause,  the  carrier  was  not  entitled  to 
recover  its  freight  because  of  its  failure  to  prove  that 
nondelivery  of  the  merchandise  was  due  to  a  cause 
which  would  relieve  it  of  its  responsibility  to  earn  the 
freight.  The  court  disposes  of  this  contention  and  up- 
holds the  bill  of  lading  provision  in  the  following  lang- 
uage: 

"The  written  contract  of  the  parties  unambiguously 
fixed  the  carrier's  right  to  freight  in  plain  words  that 
require  no  interpretation  —  'It  is  hereby  expressly 
agreed  that  the  freight  (as  stated  herein)  .  .  .  become? 
wholly  due  and  belongs  absolutely  to  the  Carrier  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  goods  into  the  custody  of  the  Carrier 
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'■  its  aKents,  and,  if  prepaid,  is  not  to  be  returnable, 
lid.  if  collect,  is  payable  ship  and/or  cargo  lost  or  not 

'St; 

Viewing  the  foregoing  provision  as  a  whole,  it  ap- 
ars  that  thereunder,  if  the  freight  be  prepaid  (which, 
'wever,  was  not  the  case  here),  then,  without  any 
lalification,  it  is  'not  to  be  returnable,  .  .  .  ship  and' 
I  cargo  lost  or  not  lost.'  Let  us  suppose  that  the  appel- 
nt  had  prepaid  the  freight  under  the  foregoing  agree- 
•  nt.  that,  upon  payment,  the  freight  belonged  abso- 
tely  to  the  carrier,  and  that  the  same  was  not  return- 
i'le  even  though  the  ship  were  lost.  Could  the  shipper 
Hcessfully  sue  for  the  return  of  that  which  it  had 
vreed  in  writing  should  so  belong  to  the  carrier  and  be 
■t  returnable?  An  action  to  accomplish  that  object 
ould  not  be  upon  the  contract,  but  would  constitute  an 
tempt  to  defeat  its  very  terms. 

The  defendant  below  did  not  prepay  the  freight,  but 

ti  by  the  same  .solemn  written  obligation  bind  itself  to 

«•  foregoing  provision  that  the  freight  'whether  pre- 

lid  by  the  Shipper  or  to  be  collected  at  destination, 

•  lomes  wholly  due  and  belongs  absolutely  to  the  Car- 

<  r  upon  receipt  of  the  goods  .  .  .  and  ...  is  payable 

lip  and/or  cargo  lost  or  not  lost.'  It  would  be  neither 

1,'ical  nor  in  accord  with  the  plain   intention  of  the 

■  iitracting  parties  to  hold  that,  if  the  freight  was  pre- 

lid,  unquestionably   it  belonged  to,  and  was   not  re- 

iinable  by,  the  carrier,  but  that,  if  not  prepaid,  the 

irrier,  although  by  agreement  the  absolute  owner  of 

the  freight,  could  not  successfully  sue  for  its  recovery 

without   proving  an  exculpating  reason  for  failure  to 

make  delivery  of  the  cargo  at  destination." 

The  decision  goes  on  to  cite  numerous  cases  in  accord 
with  the  present  holding,  including  Standard  Varnish 
\..rks  vs.  The  Bris,  248  U.  S.  29-2.  where  the  bill  of  lad- 
n>r  contained  a  clause  similar  to  the  one  in  issue.  In 
that  case  the  shipper  had  prepaid  the  freight  charges 
upon  a  shipment  of  goods,  which,  because  the  govern- 
ment did  not  grant  the  ship  a  clearance,  never  left  port. 
In  spite  of  these  facts,  the  court  held  that  the  shipper 
could  not  recover  back  the  freight,  as  the  bill  of  lading 
definitely  established  the  contract  between  the  parties. 
It  is  thus  definitely  held  that  the  list  of  causes  of 
loss  for  which  the  carrier  shall  not  be  responsible  has 
no  bearing  upon  the  carrier's  right  to  retain  or  ctdlect 
freight  charges  stated  to  be  "earned,"  both  ship  or 
cargo  lost  or  not  lost.  The  right  to  the  freight  under 
such  a  provision  accrues  upon  the  carrier's  receipt  of 
the  goods  and  is  entirely  apart  from  any  possible  right 
which  the  cargo  owner  may  have  to  recover  for  the  loss 
of  the  goods. 


Shipowner's  Liability  for  Failure  to 
Exact  General  Average  Security 

THE  recent  case  of  Dibrell  Bros.,  Inc.,  vs.  The 
Prince  Line,  Ltd.,  cited  by  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  2nd  Circuit  on  May 
23, 1932, re-affirms  the  principle  that  it  is  a  shipowner's 
duty  to  collect  proper  general  average  security  before 
surrendering  his  cargo  at  destination.  The  vessel  in 
this  instance  carried  certain  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
which  were  damaged  by  sea  water  used  to  extinguish 
a  fire  in  a  bunker  compartment  adjacent  to  that  in 
which  the  tobacco  was  stowed.  Upon  arrival  at  destina- 
tion, all  of  the  cargo  was  released  by  the  s"hip  without 
exacting  security  to  protect  the  tobacco  owner's  right 
to  contribution. 

The  shipowner's  explanation  of  this  failure  consisted 
in  stating  that  the  master  was  not  aware  of  the  damage 
to  the  tobacco  and  consequently  did  not  know  of  any 
right  which  he  was  bound  to  protect.  The  court  dis- 
posed of  this  contention  by  finding  that  the  hogsheads 
were  so  stained  from  the  general  average  act  that  their 
condition  should  have  been  sufficient  indication  for  a 
prudent  master  to  have  assumed  that  the  contents  were 
damaged. 

The  case  on  its  merits  merely  restates  a  well  recog- 
nized principle  of  maritime  law.  One  interesting  sub- 
ordinate point,  however,  is  worthy  of  comment.  A  sec- 
ond defense  relied  upon  by  the  shipowner  had  its  basis 
in  the  following  clause  contained  in  the  bill  of  lading: 

"Neither  the  carrier,  the  vessel,  nor  the  agents  shall 
be  liable  for  any  claim  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  goods 
in  any  event  unless  notice  in  writing  of  the  claim  shall 
have  been  presented  to  the  ship's  agents  at  the  port  of 
discharge  before  the  removal  of  the  goods  from  the 
ship's  custody." 

The  Court  refused  to  apply  this  clause  to  a  claim  for 
general  average,  holding  that  the  authorities  made  it 
clear  that  such  clauses  relate  only  to  causes  of  action 
founded  upon  the  contract  of  carriage  and  are  not  ex- 
tended to  claims  based  upon  the  law  relating  to  general 
average.  The  court  further  commented  that  such  notice 
clau.ses  are  harsh  at  best  and  should  not  receive  a  broad 
construction. 
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'Underwriters'  Class 

I  Ends  Term 

jrTiHE     Marine     Insurance     Study 

;    J^  Class,   sponsored   by    the    Asso- 

<  iation  of  Marine  Underwriters 

-^  m    Francisco,    concluded    the 

I  nth     term    of    its    activity    on 

I  June  6. 

I  F.  B.  Galbreath  of  the  Marine 
[  Office  of  America  favored  the  as- 
I  sembied  underwriters  with  a  short 
I  but  comprehensive  discussion  of 
I  aviation  insurance.  He  pointed  out 
I  that  the  coverage  on  aircraft  fol- 
lowed in  general  form  the  typical 
marine  policies,  but  to  date  had 
larKely  been  written  in  this  country 
by  fire  companies.  The  chief 
branches  of  the  coverage  are  (a) 
Hull,  which  is  divided  into  fire  and 
crash  coverages;  (b)  Liability;  and 
(c)  Theft.  The  Theft  coverage  is 
relatively  unimportant  and  most 
companies  write  the  Fire  coverage 
30  as  to  exclude  fire  occurring  im- 
mediately after  a  crash,  unless  full 
crash  coverage  is  also  taken.  Mr. 
Galbreath  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  human  element  in  crash 
risks,  pointing  out  that  the  under- 
writers are  always  careful  to  limit 
the  coverage  to  planes  which  are 
operated  by  specified  experienced 
pilots. 

The  second  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing was  Norvin  Fay,  general  man- 
ager of  the  River  Lines.  Mr.  Fay, 
who  was  well  known  to  his  hearers 
through  his  connection  with  the 
Fay  Transportation  Company  and 
other     river     navigation     concerns. 
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gave  a  col.)rful  talk  on  the  develop- 
ment of  river  transportation  in  Cal- 
if(irnia.  He  discussed  the  gradual 
building  of  the  levees  during  the 
early  days  of  the  State's  history, 
and  pointed  out  that  ensuing  floods 
resulted  from  this  levee  construc- 
tion, which  attempted  to  confine 
the  river  waters  which  had  former- 
ly wandered  over  the  bed  of  the 
valley.  The  gradual  silting  up  of 
the  river  bed,  which  prevented  sum- 
mer navigation  above  Sacramento, 
he  ascribed  to  the  operations  of  hy- 
draulic mining.  These  operations 
have  been  forbidden  for  many  years 
and  the  river  bed  is  gradually  re- 
turning to  its  original  state. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  16,  Walter 
Anderson,  of  Anderson  &  Cristo- 
fani.  boat  builders,  delivered  an  in- 
teresting talk  upon  the  building 
and  repair  of  small  boats;  Mr. 
Farnham  Griffiths  of  the  admiralty 
law  firm  of  McCutcheon,  Olney, 
Mannon  &  Greene,  discussed  "De- 
viation, General  Exceptions,  and 
Time  Clauses  in  Bills  of  Lading." 

The  Class  will  hold  the  first  meet- 
ing of  its  twelfth  term  sometime  in 
September. 


Freights,  Charters,  Sales 

June  20,  1932. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  fixed  with  grain  to  U.K.: 
British  steamer  Ben  .  .  .  ,  North 
Pacific  to  East  Coast  U.K.,  21/- 
f.i.o.,  June;  British  steamer  Mel- 
may,  British  Columbia  to  Liverpool 
and  Belfast,  May,  Canadian  Ameri- 
can Shipping  Co.;  Norwegian  mo- 
torship  Ravnaas,  Victoria,  B.C.,  to 
Antwerp,  17  3,  prompt.  Continental 
Grain  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have 
been  fixed  with  grain  to  the  Orient: 
Norwegi.m  motorship  Beljeanne. 
Vancouver.  B.C.,  to  Vladivostok, 
$2.50,  May  June,  Kerr,  Gifford  & 
Co.;  British  motorship  Fresno  City, 
Vancouver,  B.C..  to  China,  |2.55, 
option  U.K.,  18  3,  July,  Canadian 
Cooperative  Wheat  Producers  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Japanese  steamer  Yoshida 
Maru  No.  1,  British  Columbia  to 
.Melbourne,  $8.25,  July,  by  Canad- 
ian Trading  Co. 


The  American  steamer  Lake  Or- 
moc,  Puget  Sound  and  Willapa  to 
Wilmington.  Del.,  prompt,  by  Twin 
Harbor  Lumber  Co. 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  reported:  British  motorship 
Forafric,  1  trip,  delivery  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.,  redeliver>'  St.  Lawrence, 
June,  Canadian  Transport  Co.;  Brit- 
ish motorship  Glenbank,  1  trip,  de- 
livery British  Columbia,  redeliverv 
U.K.  Cont.,  $1.02' J,  July,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.;  British  motorship 
Innesmoor.  1  trip,  delivery  .Nortli 
Pacific,  redelivery  U.K.  Cont., 
$1.05,  July,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Sons; 
Norwegian  motorship  Norne,  1  trip, 
delivery  British  Columbia,  redeliv- 
ery Liverpool  and  London,  $1.20, 
prompt,  Norton  Lilly  &  Co.;  Nor- 
wegian Motorship  Fernbank,  1  trip, 
delivery  British  Columbia,  redeliv- 
ery U.K. /Cont.,  Bordeaux  Hamburg 
Range,  5/9,  July,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


New  Pier  Completed. — San  Fran- 
cisco's newest  pier.  No.  23,  at  the 
foot  of  Greenwich  Street,  was  for- 
mally accepted  June  1  by  the  Board 
of  State  Harbor  Commissioners. 
Final  payment  was  made  to  the 
firm  of  Barrett  &  Hilp  on  a  $92,- 
640  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
transit  shed  on  the  new  structure. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Harbor  Board 
paid  in  full  a  contract  of  $2,996.00 
to  the  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction 
Company  for  the  removal  of  old 
Pier  21,  which  had  been  blocking 
ingress  and  egress  to  the  new  pier. 

The  new  Pier  23  replaces  two  old 
piers,  formerly  numbers  21  and  23. 
Dredging  will  now  be  carried  on 
at  the  site  of  former  Pier  21.  and 
while  no  formal  assignment  has 
been  made,  it  is  rumored  that  Pier 
23  has  been  promised  to  the  Kerr- 
Java    Pacific    I.ioe,   ii<iw   at    Pier  21. 
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Trade  News 


New  Pilot  for  Columbia  Steel.— 

That  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration holds  its  Pacific  Coast  Dis- 
trict in  high  esteem  is  plainly  indi- 
cated by  the  character  and  stand- 
ing of  the  executive  who  is  now  ac- 
tively in  charge  of  this  section  of 
the  vast  holdings  of  that  great  am- 
algamation. 

Ambrose  N.  Diehl,  recently  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Columbia  Steel 
Company  and  Pacific  Coast  Mana- 
ger for  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, is  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing national  authority  on 
steel.  Mr.  Diehl  comes  to  these  po- 
sitions with  a  wide  background  of 
technical  training  and  experience 
that  have  given  him  high  prestige 
in  steel  manufacturing  circles. 

A  native  of  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Diehl  prepared  for  college  at 
York  Collegiate  Institute;  was 
graduated  in  1898  as  Bachelor  of 
Science  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, where  he  had  been  a  member 
of  Sigma  Chi  fraternity,  a  letter 
man  in  football  and  track,  and  pre- 
sident of  the  Athletic  Association; 
took  a  year's  post-graduate  work  in 
Penn  State  Experimental  Station. 
In  1899  he  took  a  chemist's  job  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Duquesne 
Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany. Transferred  to  the  Blast  Fur- 
nace Department,  he  became  assist- 
ant superintendent  in  six  months; 
superintendent  in  1901;  in  1904  and 
1906  broke  world's  records  for  pig 
iron  production. 

In  1915  Mr.  Diehl  became  assist- 
ant general  superintendent  at  Du- 
quesne Works  and  in  1917  was 
transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  of- 
fices as  Assistant  Operating  Vice- 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company.  Late  in  1918  he  returned 
to  the  Duquesne  Works  as  General 
Superintendent. 

The  business  standing  and  public 
spirit  of  Mr.  Diehl  are  indicated  by 
the  following  offices  held:  Presi- 
dent, Duquesne  Trust  Co.;  Presi- 
dent, Duquesne  Library;  Chairman, 
Duquesne  Chapter,  American  Red 
Cross;  member,  Pennsylvania 
World's  Fair  Commission;  Vice- 
chairman,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee; 
member,  Pittsburgh  City  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Planning  Commission; 
member.  Board  of  Trustees  and 
chairman  of  Athletic  Council, 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  presi- 
dent, University  Club,  Pittsburgh; 
director  of  American  Institute  Min- 


A.    N.   Diehl,   new    president   of    Columbia 
Steel  Company. 

ing  and  Metallurgical  Engineers; 
director  of  the  Engineers  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

In  1925,  Mr.  Diehl  was  made  op- 
erating vice-president  of  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  in  charge  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  In  this  capacity 
he  served  as  director  of  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  Sharon  Coal  Com- 
pany; Carnegie  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany; Bessemer  Electric  Power 
pany;  Clairton  Steel  Co.;  and  Clair- 
ton  By-Products  Co.  In  1930  Mr. 
Diehl  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
and  transferred  to  New  Yoi'k,  where 
he  has  been  closely  affiliated  with 
the  executives  and  has  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  vast  corporate  hold- 
ings of  United  States  Steel. 


Radio  Direction  Finders  Install- 
ed.— Seven  R.C.A.  Radio  Direction 
Finders  were  added  to  the  total  of 
these  units  in  active  service  on  the 
high  seas,  when  equipment  con- 
tracted for  by  the  Moore  and  Mc- 
Cormack  Company,  Inc.,  was  instal- 
led on  vessels  of  that  company's 
fleet  of  steamships.  According  to 
Charles  J.  Pannill,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Radiomarine  Cor- 
poration of  America,  Moore  and 
McCormack  will  then  have  R.C.A. 
direction  finding  equipment  on  sev- 
enteen vessels. 

The  steamships  on  which  instal- 
lations were  made  are  the  Commer- 
cial Quaker,  Commercial  Alabaman, 
Commercial  Bostonian,  Commercial 
Floridian,  Commercial  Navigator, 
Commercial  Orleanian,  and  the 
Commercial  Pioneer,  all  of  which 
are  in  coastwise  service  with  ports 
of  call  between  Boston  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

There  are  now  more  than  700 
R.C.A.  Radio  Direction  Finders  in 
service  on  American  freight  and 
passenger  ships. 


July 

Manila    Rope    Distributors. — Re 

cently  appointed  distributor  in 
southern  California  for  the  com- 
plete line  of  Waterbury  Manila  pro- 
ducts is  the  San  Pedro  Rubber  and 
Supply  Company  of  San  Pedro,  on. 
of  the  old  established  firms  in 
southern  California,  carrying  a 
full  line  of  marine  supplies  for  deck 
and  engine  departments.  Man\ 
years  of  faithful  and  dependabl- 
service  to  the  marine  trade  and  : 
policy  of  carrying  only  the  highes: 
quality  products  obtainable  hav. 
brought  continued  success  to  thi- 
firm. 

Joseph  M.  Costello,  in  personal 
charge  of  marine  contacts,  adds  to 
a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of, 
and  a  practical  experience  in,  steam 
and  diesel  operation  that  pleasant 
jovial  pei-sonality  which  has  madi 
hosts  of  friends  among  the  operat- 
ing personnel  of  the  merchant  ship- 
ping using  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
Joseph  A.  Caminati,  for  many  years 
office  manager,  takes  great  pride  in 
an  accounting  system  which  greatly 
enhances  the  confidence  of  the 
firm's  patrons.  Howard  S.  Harris, 
in  charge  of  the  stock  room,  per- 
sonally supervises  all  transporta- 
tion and  the  filling  of  all  orders. 

Along  with  the  full  line  of  Water- 
bury  Manila  products,  the  San  Pe- 
dro Rubber  and  Supply  Company 
carries  a  full  stock  of  and  acts  as 
marine  distributor  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for: 

Leslie  Reducing  Valves  and  Re- 
gulators. 

Green's  Quick-Pack  and  Sairset 
Plastic  furnace  lining  and  cements. 

New  Jersey  Asbestos  Packings. 

John  Crane  products. 

Pioneer  Rubber  Mills  hose  and 
belting.' 


Important  Radio  Contract. — H.  E. 

Coyle,  Pacific  Coast  marine  super- 
intendent of  the  Mackay  Radio  and 
Telegraph  Company,  announces 
that  his  firm  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (Calif.),  to  furnish,  install, 
and  maintain  new  modern  vacuum- 
tube  radiotelegraph  apparatus  on 
each  of  the  twenty-one  vessels  com- 
prising the  company's  fleet. 

The  agreement  also  includes 
the  installation  of  three  additional 
Kolster  radio  direction  finders  (ra- 
dio compasses),  which  will  make 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  (Calif.) 
fleet  completely  and  exclusively 
"Mackay  Radio"  equipped  and  ser- 
viced with  respect  to  both  marine 
radiotelegraph  apparatus  and  radio 
direction  finders. 


Pacific  Marine  Personals 

"NAMES  ARE  NEWS"        «>^        BY    PAUL    FAULKNER 


'       Propeller  Club  Head. — John  Cor- 
nmile   has   been    nominated   without 
■  sition     for     the     office     of 
ident    of    the    Propeller    Club 
I  of     the     United     States.     Port     of 
I  S  f  a  t  t  I  e.      John  Cormode  is  well 
wn   up  and   down   the  Coast   as 
tant    to    the    vice-president    of 
American  Mail  Line  in  Seattle, 
tion  of  officers   is   to   be   held 
.ui,.'  30,  and  other  nominations  in- 
[  elude:  J.  T.  Steeb  and  George  Cary 
I  for  vice-president;  Frank  Foisie  for 
secretary-treasurer.    Captain    Hans 
Bierd,  W.  D.  Gould,  Donald  C.  Stew- 
art, and  N.  J.  Leonard  for  two  vac- 
ancies on  the  Board  of  Governors. 


Moves  Along.  —  A  number  of 
changes  have  come  into  the  life  of 
Edward  W.  Kinsey,  well  known  pas- 
senger agent  for  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  at  Los  Angeles  for  the  past 
year.  Kinsey  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco recently  aboard  the  Shinyo 
Maru  en  route  to  a  new  post  as  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent  for  the  N.Y.K. 
offices  in  Hong  Kong.  On  the  way 
to  the  Orient  he  stopped  off  the 
ship  for  a  day  in  Honolulu  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Betty  Steere.  a  resi- 
dent of  Hawaii,  whom  he  met  while 
she  was  attending  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  Kinsey 
is  a  Notre  Dame  graduate  and  has 
wide  experience  in  steamship  cir- 
cles on  the  Coast. 


Seatrain  Lines. — E.  K.  Morse  has 
become  associated  with  Seatrain 
Lines,  Inc..  as  a  vice-president.  He 
was  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Munson  Line.  He  assumed  his  dut- 
ies in  the  New  York  office  on  June 
16. 


New  ('.  G.  Head. — Word  has  been 
received  from  Washington,  D.C., 
that  Captain  Harry  G.  Hamlet  has 
been  appointed  as  commandant  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Hoover 
to  succeed  Rear  Admiral  Frederick 
C.  Billard.  deceased.  Captain  Ham- 
let has  over  21  years  of  sea  service 
to  his  credit  and  is  one  of  the  high- 
est ranking  captains  in  order  of 
seniority.  He  has  been  commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  at 
N'lw   London  since    1928.      Captain 


Hamlet  is  well  known  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast,  having  spent  more  than 
twelve  years  in  duty  on  the  Coast, 
including  Bering  Sea,  the  Arctic, 
and  Alaska  waters.  He  at  one  time 
made  his  home  at  Port  Townsend. 


Cafitain  U'dllair  Mangan. 
iiiiiitrr  ijf  till-  ni-uly  rtioiuli- 
tioniti  I'lit/'t  S'lunil  ferry- 
httat  (^hifi/xnti.  The  pholo- 
grnfih  tins  tiikrn  on  the  oc- 
rnsion  of  the  vessel's  trial 
run,  and  the  captain  is  evi- 
dently greatly  pleased  icith 
the  vesse''s  operation. 


Naval  Officer  Honored.  —  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Jas.  A.  Crutch- 
field.  U.S.N.,  was  the  guest  of  hon- 
or at  a  luncheon  of  the  Bilge 
Club  of  San  Pedro,  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  a  new  post  in 
Honolulu  last  month.  More  than 
100  of  his  friends  were  in  attend- 
ance. He  was  extolled  as  the  man 
who  had  done  more  to  build  friendly 
relations  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
between  the  navy  and  commercial 
interests  than  any  other,  and  for 
his  efficient  development  of  the 
local  hydrographic  office.  Crutch- 
field  has  been  assigned  to  the  sub- 
marine division  at  Honolulu. 


Port  CommLssioner. — Colonel  Geo. 
B.  Lamping  of  Seattle  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Seattle  Port 
Commission  at  a  meeting  held  last 
month.  He  succeeds  W.  S.  Lincoln, 
who  has  been  a  commissioner  of  the 
port  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
Smith  M.  Wil.Hon  has  been  appoint- 
ed as  successor  to  Mr    l.iiicdln   on 


the  Port  Conmiission.  Other  officers 
elected  were:  George  F.  Cotterill. 
vice-president,  and  Smith  .M.  Wil- 
son, secretary. 

Celebrates  Birthday. — One  of  the 
best  friends  of  skippers  entering 
San  Francisco  Bay  is  Collector  of 
the  Port,  William  B.  Hamilton.  This 
was  clearly  evidenced  on  June  1, 
when  the  venerable  collector  cele- 
brated his  75th  birthday  when  he 
was  the  recipient  of  congratulations 
from  his  subordinates  in  the  service 
and  from  the  scores  of  men  connect- 
ed with  the  shipping  of  the  port. 


New  Naval  Commandant.  —  Last 
month  Rear  Admiral  William  C. 
Cole,  U.S.N.,  for  two  years  comman- 
dant of  the  Twelfth  Naval  Di.Htrict. 
with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, turned  over  his  post  and  its 
duties  to  Rear  Admiral  George  W. 
Laws.  Laws  has  been  commandant 
of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  since 
September  1928.  during  which  time 
much  important  construction  work 
has  been  done  at  the  plant.  He  is 
succeeded  at  the  navy  yard  by  Rear 
Admiral  Joseph  M.  Reeves,  who  has 
been  senior  member  of  the  Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Admiral  Cole  announced  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Cole  are  planning  a  three- 
months  trip  through  the  United 
States  and  will  return  to  Berkeley 
to  make  their  permanent  home.  He 
is  scheduled  for  retirement  under 
the  age  limit  in  September,  and  un- 
til that  time  will  be  on  leave. 

Port  Board  Formed. — The  new 
deep  sea  Port  of  Stockton,  Califor- 
nia, has  advanced  to  such  a  stage 
that  a  permanent  organization  to 
handle  the  business  of  the  port  and 
take  care  of  the  16,000.000  city  and 
federal  investment  has  become  a 
necessity.  The  organization  com- 
prises the  two  groups  of  the  advis- 
ory port  commission  which  served 
for  the  past  year.  Composing  the 
new  Port  Commission  are  Pliny  E. 
Holt,  chairman;  Otto  E.  Sandman. 
Irving  Martin  Sr.,  N.  M.  Brislxus. 
and  Samuel  Frankenheimer.  Sand 
man  and  Martin  were  appointed  bv 
th..     .'-;iu.ti\  istirs.        Brisbois      and 
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More 

Tliaii  Mere 
Tr  a  iispor  tatioii 


American  Flag  Ships 


(Panama  Mail  Service) 

PASSENGERS  -  FREIGHT  -  MAIL  -  EXPRESS 

Me^w  York  -  Pbiladelphia 
Pacific  Coast 

Improved  Transit  Time: 

from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles 19  days 

from  Philadelphia  to  Los  Angeles  22  days 

from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 21  days 

from  Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco 24  days 

Sailings  alternate  Wednesday  from  San  Francisco; 
alternate  Thursdays  from  Los  Angeles 

DIRECT  SERVICE  TO 

Ilflex:ico9  Central  America, 
S^aoama,  Colombia,  Hawana 

Regular  Sailings  To  and  From  All  West  Coast  Ports 

^Wost  Coast  Soiitb  i^ioerica  Se 

Direct  Mail,  Passenger,  Freight  and  Refrigeration 
COLOMBIA,  ECUADOR,  PERU,  CHILE 

Cargo  Accepted  for  Bolivia 


rwice 


PORTS  OF  CALL 
Buenaventura,  Talara,  Paita,  Salaverry,  Callao,  Pisco,    Mollendo,   Arica,  Antofagasta 


Valparaiso,    Balboa,   Ete 


Panama    Mail   Service 

San  Francisco — 2  Pine  St. 

SU  ttcr  3800 


GRACE  LINE 


West  Coast 
South  America  Service 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

General  Agents 
1  Francisco — 332  Pine  St. 
SU  tter  3700 


Los  Angeles 

348  So.  Spring  Street 

TR  inity  9461 


Seattle 
Hoge  Building 
EL  Uott  5412 


Oakland 
Howard  Terminal 
1st  and    Market   Sts. 


Portland 
States  Steanuhip  Co., 
Porter  Building 


Vancouver 
C.  Gardner  Johnson 
989  Hastings  St.  W. 


Eastern  Offices:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  New  Orleans 


The    Pioneer    Refrigerator    Line    to 

Scandinavia 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Porti 

as  Inducements  Offer 


J^ 


GRACE  LINE.   INC.. 

548  South  Spring   St.. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

PORTLAND 

LIDELL  «  CLARKE.  Inc. 

Agents.  Johnson  Line 

STATES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Agents.  Grace  Line 

SEATTLE 

W.  R.  GRACE  «•  CO. 

Hoge  BIdg. 

VANCOUVER.  B.   C. 

C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON.  Ltd. 


JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight,   Passenger  and  Refrigerator  Service  To  and  From 

PACinC  COAST  PORTS  TO  U.K.  AND 
SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 


M.S.   Margaret  Johnson  en  route  to  Europe. 

W.  R.  GRACE  CO. 


Through   BilU  of  Lading  Issued  Co 

All  Scandinavian,  Fiimiab  dc 

Baltic  Poru. 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS 

Vessels   Call   at    Antwerp   Outward 

From  Europe. 

Direct  Call  Hull. 


G.   ECKDAHL  (f  SON 

Gcn'l  Passenger  Agents 

Southern  California 

1043   So.   Broadway 

LOS  ANGELES 
JOHNSON  LINE 


General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:■  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Frankenheimer  were   appointed   by 

■  .   City  Council.  Holt  was  selected 

titly  by  the  two  bodies  and,    as 

scribed  by  the  port  district  pro- 

il  voted  by  the  people,  became 

. :  airman. 

The  commission  will  serve  with- 
out pay.  Their  first  duties  will  be 
idopt  policies  for  conduct  of  the 
t  and  to  appoint  a  port  manager 
I  staff. 

1  1)1.  B.  C.  Allin,  who  has  acted 
port  director  for  the  city  for  the 
t  year  and  one-half,  probably 
I  be  named  port  manager. 

I  inances  for  placing  the  port  in 
ration  will  be  raised  through  a 
rial  port  district  tax,  which  can- 

'     by  law,  exceed    10    cents    per 

I'D  assessed  valuation. 


R.  Sttmliy  D'llldr.  out  of  //(<■ 
Itddiny  figuris  in  the  ship- 
ping industry  of  the  United 
States,  It  ho  teas  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Lines  Company. 

r.S.  Line  President.— R.  Stanley 
•liar,  vice-president  and  general 
iiiager  of  the  Dollar  Steamship 
lies  of  San  Francisco,  and  one  of 
principal  figures  in  the  organi- 
•lon  controlling  the  United  States 
Mt's.  has  been  elected  president  of 
'  United  States  Lines  Company  of 
vada  at  a  meeting  of  the  direct- 
-  in  San  Francisco  several  weeks 


HarbormaMter. —  Frank  Sherman 
IS  been  appointed  harbormaster 
I  the  Fort  of  Tacoma.  VVashing- 
M,  according  to  recent  announce- 
■  nt,  succeeding  Cary  E.  Janes. 


fornia,  last  month  for  Boston  to  be 
taken  over  by  Admiral  Richard 
Byrd  and  his  party  in  preparation 
for  a  two-year  trip  to  the  South 
Pole,  she  had  on  board  a  full  sup- 
ply of  Texaco  lubricating  products 
specified  for  the  main  engines  and 
the  auxiliary  machinery.  Minor 
changes  and  repairs,  including  re- 
tubing  of  the  boiler  were  effected 
at  the  Oakland  shipyard.  Byrd's 
agent,  A.  B.  Raymond,  chose  the 
former  cutter  Bear  because  of  her 
stability,  her  capacity,  her  strong 
construction,  and  the  fact  that  she 
can  be  operated  by  both  steam  and 
sail.  She  is  in  command  of  C.  Jor- 
gensen  and  her  engines  are  in 
charge  of  Chief  Engineer  William 
Kemp. 

Charles  R.  Page,  vice-pri.sidiiit 
of  Fireman's  Fund  group  of  fire 
and  casualty  companies,  who  had 
been  nominated  previous  to  his  de- 
parture for  New  York  and  London 
on  a  recent  trip,  was  elected  June 
21  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 


(utter  Bear  Again  Feels  Swell  of 

'  a. — When     the     picturescjue     old 

venue  cutter  Bear  left  the  yard 

the    General     Engineering    and 

•  V  Dock  Company,  Oakland,  Cali- 


Traffic  Department. — The  Amer- 
ican Hawaiian  Steamship  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francis- 
co, has  made  several  changes  in  the 
executive  .staff,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  W.  S.  McPherson, 
Traffic  Manager.  Dearborn  Clark, 
who  was  assistant  traffic  manager, 
is  now  Pacific  Coast  Traffic  Mana- 
ger with  headquarters  at  San  F'ran- 
cisco.  F.  W.  Anderson,  J.  A. 
Stumpf,  and  William  T.  Izzard  are 
now  assistant  traffic  managers  un- 
der Mr.  McPherson,  with  head(|uar- 
ters  in  New  York.  Anderson,  who 
was  the  company's  district  mana- 
ger in  New  York,  prior  to  the  new 
appointment,  has  been  succeeded  in 
the  position  by  C.  M.  Fedderman, 
formerly  the  company's  assistant 
treasurer. 

Veteran  Steamboatmen's  Annual 
Picnic.  —  The  Veteran  Steamboat- 
men  of  the  West  held  their  seventh 
annual  picnic  and  reunion  on  June 
25  at  historic  old  Champoeg,  near 
Portland,  Oregon,  the  park  having 
been  set  aside  by  Governor  Meier  of 
Oregon  for  the  Veteran's  outing. 
Captain  Arthur  Rigg,  president  of 
the  organization,  was  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements  and  was  success- 
ful in  gathering  together  many  of 
the  "old  timers"  who  related  many 
an  anecdote  of  the  early  days  of 
flourishing  river  steamboating  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Califor- 
nia, as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
U.S.A.    It    was    p.irticularly    fitting 


that  this  gathering  should  be  held 
at  Champoeg,  as  this  park  mariu 
the  site  used  in  1811  by  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company  as  terminus  of  canue 
navigation  on  the  Willamette  River, 
and  the  district  is  rich  in  the  hiH- 
tory  and  romance  of  pioneer  days. 


Takett  Malulu. — Captain  Charles 
A.  Berndtson,  who  was  skipper  of 
the  Malolo  ior  a  long  time,  took  the 
vessel  out  on  several  recent  voy- 
ages, relieving  Captain  G.  B.  Wait 
who  was  on  vacation.  Captain 
Berndtson  recently  made  a  cruise 
on  the  Mariposa  and  is  reported  to 
be  slated  to  command  the  steamship 
Lurline  when  she  is  ready  for 
service. 


Retliriiini)  to  his  hcadr/uar- 
trrs  at  Sun  Francisco.  II  .  //. 
Iloskicr.  Pacific  Coast  Man- 
ager of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany, announced  that  visits 
to  all  the  leading  ports  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  impressed  him 
uith  confidence  in  the  imme- 
diate recovery  of  shipping  and 
the  prospect  of  considerable 
intercoastal  travel  this  sum- 
mer and  fall. 


Steel    .Man    Honored.— A.   T.   de 

Forrest,  retiring  president  of  the 
Columbia  Steel  Corporation  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  subsidian,"  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  was  hon- 
ored with  a  testimonial  dinner  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
hist  month  which  was  attended  by 
fifty  representative  steel  men  of 
the  Pacific  area. 

Mr.  De  Forrest  is  retiring  after 
fifty-three  years  of  constant  serv- 
ice in  the  steel  industry.  He  is  70 
years  of  age.  During  twenty-nine 
years  of  the  fifty  three  he  has  rep- 
resented the  Columbia  interests  in 
San  Francisco.  He  is  being  succeed 
ed  by  Ambrose  Diehl,  vice-president 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Among   those   who  spoke   at   the 
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fanama  facific  Qne 

INTERNATIONAL     MERCANTILE     MARINE      CO. 

Fastest  Imit@]iPC<S)astaIl  Senfvic® 

DIRECT  CONNECTIONS    FOR    EUROPE 

SaiUng.  every   other  Saturday  Jrotn  San   FranciKO.   Every  other    Monday   from  I^,  Angelea      pire«  fast  Freight     PasMng«  and  Refri^ 

NEW  YORK  and  SAN  DIEGO    LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND,   ALAMEDA.    Through  bills  of  lading  iiaued  to  and  from  Portland, 
r,   and   rapid  transhipment  to  and  from  the  Orient,  Hawaii  and  Australia.  Through  bills  of  lading  issued  and  direct  coimectiona 
made    at    New    York    with    International    Mercantile    Marine    Company    Lines. 


Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Vancouv 


SAN     FRANOSCO— «87    Market    St.    DO  uglas    8680  ALAMEDA- 

LOS  ANGELES— 548  So.  Spring  St.       TR  inity  8261 
PORTLAND— McCormick  Terminal.       BR  oadway  8863 


-Encinal     Terminal  OAKLAND — Grove    St.     Terminal.      GL  encourt    4817 

SAN  DIEGO— 1030  4th  Street.        Phone  8141 

SEATTLE— McCormick  Terminal.       EL  liott  4630 


^Si 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


EXPRESS  FREIGHT-PASSENCER/i 


ML 

)  REFRICERAfOR  SERVICES 


Trans'PaciSic 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    Los    Angeles    Harbor   and    San    Francisco    to 
Honolulu;  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai.  Hongkong,  Manila.  FORTNIGHT- 
LY  to   Singapore,  Penang,   Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS   from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama,  and   Honolulu   to  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles   Harbor. 

Atlantic  •  Far  East 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,   FORTNIGHTLY  from   Boston  to 
Honolulu,  Yokohama,   Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from   Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai.    Kobe, 
Yokohama,   Honolulu  to  New  York  and  'Boston. 
♦Transhipment  New  York. 

Mediterranean  •  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria.  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
seilles to  New  York,  Boston.  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo 
destined  Oakland.  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to  San  Francisco 
transhipment. 

Ronnd-the-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York,  Havana,  Colon, 
Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Alex- 
andria, Naples,   Genoa,  Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

TranS'Pacitic  Freight  Service 

TRI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco, 
Pearl    Harbor.    Guam,    Manila,    Cavite,    Iloilo,    Cebu    and    other   ports    as 


nduc 


olle 


Intercoattal 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    New    York,    FORTNIGHTLY    from    Boston 

to  Los   Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 


Nc 


York. 


Cargo  destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,  Portland,   Seattle  or  Vancouver 
subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.,  Ltd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 

Of(i( 


SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND,  ORB. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

and  Agencies  Throughout  the  World 


Robert  Dollit  BIdg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

DAvenpott  6000 


HOLLYWOOD 
PLAZA 


Where  the  "Famous  Doorvuay  of 
Hospitality"  Greets  You 

MOST  convenient  location  In  Hollywood. 
Next  to  motion  picture  studios,  thea- 
tres, cafes,  and  shops  .  .  .  only  ten  minutes 
from  golf  courses,  bridle  paths,  and  other 
amusement  places. 

The  Plaza  Hotel  Is  quiet,  luxuriously 
furnished,  with  deep,  restful  beds,  glisten- 
ing tile  baths  and  showers,  excellent 
service  and  cuisine,  convenient  parking — 
every  modern  convenience  for  your  com- 
fort. 

European  plan.  $2.50  up,  single.  $3.50  up, 
double.  $4.50,  twin  bed.  Special  weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  Look  for  the  "Doorway  of 
Hospitality."  ' 


Vine  SL  at  Hollywood  Blvd.   -  Hollywood,,  California 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT  &  DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 

CUT  TO  ORDER 

1  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MILLS  AT 
Anacortes,  Washington  Hoquiam,  Washington 


Oakland.   Cal. 


YARDS  AT 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


San  Pedro,  Cal. 


STEAMERS 
"EI  Capii<n"  "Cascade" 

"Siskiyou" 


"Olympic" 
'Shasta" 


SCHOONER 
"Vigilant" 


Cable   Address:    "Ekaywood.' 


13,500  Tons  Groa 
20,000  Tonj  Dij. 


Canadian  Australasian  Line  Limited 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,   FIJI 

AUCKLAND,    N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.   AORANGI  r.m.S.  NIAGARA 

(Motorahip) 
17,500  Tom  Gtou 
23,000  Ton*  Dis. 

SaiUng  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Every  28  days. 

CARGO  SERVICE 

Monthly   tailings    from    Vancouver   to   main   New    Zealand    porta,    also 

to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 

the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers: 

M.S.  HAURAKI  S.S.  WAIOTAPU 

S.S.  WAIRUNA  S.S.  WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 

CANADIAN  PAOFIC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  sll 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian  Australasian  Line  Limited 


999  West  Hastings  Street 


T,  B.C. 


S. F.BAR  PILOTS 


Office: 

North  End  of  Bulkhead 

Radio  KFS 


Station  Inside 

S.F.  Light  Ship 

Morse  Signal 

Four  Flashes 

Telephones; 

Pilot  Office  from  9  a.m. 

to  4  p.m.:  DOug.  54J4 

Chamber    of    CommsfCS 

from  4  p.m.  to  9  1.0. 

and  on 

Sundays  and  HoB- 

daya:  DAv.  MOO. 


And  Lay  Still 

When  on  Station  under  Sail  a  White  Light  is  carried  st  Mast  Head. 

When  tmder  Power,  a  Red  one  under  White;  a  Flare  or  Torch  is  also  burned 

frequently. 
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i.aiuiuft   in    honor  of   Mr.   Ue   For- 

.-it  were:  Francis  J.  Baker,  presi- 

uf    Tay    Holbrook    Company, 

riia.stwr;   ArnoUi    Foster,    viee- 

(iitBicletit.   Pacific  Coast  Steel  Cor- 

|n>ratioti;    Harry    L.    Simon,    presi- 

l.-nt,   Fourcar.   Ray  &  Simon;   and 

William    B.   Simpson,    president   A. 

M.  Castle  Company  of  Chicago. 


N*w  President.  —  The  Harkins 
i  ransportation  Company  of  Port- 
ind  has  a  new  president  in  the  per- 
-on  of  A.  G.  McCorkle,  for  many 
cars  with  the  General  Steamship 
'  orporation's  offices  in  Portland. 
He  succeeds  Emmett  G.  Rathbun 
who  has  resijfned.  The  Harkins 
■  )mpany  operates  river  steamboats 
I  rid  motorcraft  in  speedy  freight 
I  rid  passenger  service  between 
!'i)rtland  and  Astoria  on  the  Colum- 
>ia  River. 


Conference   Chairman.   —    K.   C. 

Iiipp  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
he  Pacific  Coast  —  Caribbean  Sea 
'orts  Conference,  succeeding  R.  S. 

NOrton.  freight  traffic  manager  for 

^udden  &  Christenaon  at  San  Fran- 
isco.  Tripp  is  freight  traffic  man- 
ner at  San  Francisco  for  the  North 

'  .i-rnian  Lloyd. 


Hole  in  One. — It  comes  to  a  few 

if  us  once  in  a  life-time. — A  Hole 

II   One.  Such  rare  event  occurred 

ist   month   in   the    life    of  George 

-ihirmer,  the  envy  of  Pier  41,  and 

nt-mber  of  the  Schirmer  Stevedor- 

'g  Company,  with  headquarters  at 

I'ler   41,    San    Francisco.    Schirmer 

■iiade  his  hole  in  one  stroke  on  the 

I  cond  hole  of  the  ocean  course  of 

he    Lakeside   Country   Club.      The 

'>le    is   202   yards    long.    His    total 

ore  for  the  round  was  77 — not  bad 

inong  the  shipping  boys. 


Honors   Anniversary.  —  Clarance 
M.    Matson,    well     known     for     the 
>>rk    he    has   done  as   manager   of 
he    Department    of    Foreign    Com- 
ncrce  and  Shipping  of  the  Los  An- 
.  fles    Chamber   of  Commerce,    was 
lonored   at   a   surprise  testimonial 
incheon   last   month   given   by  the 
nembers  of  the  harbor  and  foreign 
ommerce   committee  of  the  cham- 
i-r.  The  occasion  was  the  twentieth 
mniversary   of   Mr.    Matson's   con- 
iction   with   the  harbor   work.     A 
umber  of  prominent  shipping  men 
f  the  pt)rt  spoke  at  the  luncheon 
ind  called  attention   to    the    great 
strides  the  port   had  made    in    the 
twenty  years  that  Mr.  Matson   has 
worked  for  its  progress  and  effic- 
iency. Fred  A.  Hooper,  district  man- 
ager    of    the     American  Hawaiian 
Line,  was  chairman  of  the  occasion. 
Other  speakers  included  E.  A.  Mills, 


Columbia.  According;  to  reports 
from  Victoria,  Mr.  BurnM  in  retir- 
ing after  twenty-five  years  service. 


The  inlirtonslal  srrvicr  of 
the  Panama  Pacific  Line — 
and  fiarticularly  the  steam- 
shift  I'irginia — spells  "home" 
to  It'iHiam  G.  Gil f Ulan,  one 
of  the  most  popular  ship  of  fl- 
iers visitinfi  Pacific  Coast 
ports. 


president  Crescent  Wharf  and 
Warehouse  Company;  J.  B.  Ban- 
ning, Jr.,  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company;  Harry  Dorr,  Norton, 
Lilly  &  Company;  Captain  Harry 
H.  Birkholm,  General  Steamship 
Corporation;  Arthur  Hugg,  South- 
ern Pacific;  Grover  Gearhard,  Ham- 
mond Lumber  Company;  A.  A. 
Schreck,  Te.xas  Company;  Sol 
Schiff,  importer;  and  Charles 
Krueger,  head  of  C.  G.  Krueger  & 
(Company. 


New  Post. — Donald  Todman  was 
recently  appointed  General  Freight 
Agent  at  Los  Angeles  for  the 
Oceanic  Navigation  Company  (Ori- 
ental Division),  operated  by  the 
American  Hawaiian.  He  succeeds 
Herbert  Sewell,  resigned. 


Thirty  Years  on  the  Job.— Emil 
A.  Winkler,  well  known  to  the  ship- 
ping fraternity  as  Pacific  Coast 
Pass.  Mgr.  of  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line,  recently  celebrated  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  noted  German  com- 
pany. Mr.  Winkler  joined  the  com- 
pany in  New  York  in  1898  and  came 
to  San  Francisco  in  1914.  remaining 
in  this  position  until  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War.  He 
again  joined  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line  in  1921  and  was  reap- 
pointed to  his  old  position  in  San 
Francisco  in  April,  1928. 


Customs  Examiner  Retires. — Well 
known  to  coastwise  and  transpa- 
cific mariners  is  W.  J.  Burns,  head 
of  the  Dominion  Customs  Examin- 
ers at  the  Port  of  Victoria,  British 


I.M.M.  Annual  Report. —The  an- 
nual report  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  was 
relea.sed  May  26.  Development  un- 
der the  American  flag,  undertaken 
in  1931,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Roosevelt  Steamship  Company,  is 
emphasized  in  the  report.  First 
payment  for  an  important  interest 
in  the  new  United  States  Lines 
Company  was  made  in  Januar>-, 
1932.  Ownership  of  the  Roosevelt 
Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  by  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany is  shown  by  the  report  to  be 
100  per  cent.,  represented  by  22,000 
shares  of  no  par  value  stock.  For- 
ty-five ships  owned  outright  by  the 
I.M.M.  Co.  are  listed,  totaling  418,- 
320  tons  gross  register. 


Obituary 

Gilbert  E.  Ryder,  vice-president  of 
The  Superheater  Company,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  died  May  17  at 
his  home  in  Larchmont,  New  York, 
from  a  sudden  heart  attack.  Mr. 
Ryder  joined  the  Superheater  Com- 
pany in  1911  and  was  elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  in  1921. 


A.  Melville  Dollar,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Captain  Robert  Dollar,  died 
suddenly  June  1  of  heart  disease  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  He 
had  only  recently  returned  to  his 
home  after  attending  the  funeral 
services  for  his  father.  Alexander 
Melville  Dollar  was  born  in  Ontario 
in  1878.  While  he  was  still  a  boy 
his  father  moved  to  San  Rafael, 
California,  and  engaged  in  lumber 
and  shipping  business  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. After  leaving  school  he  enter- 
ed his  father's  business,  remaining 
there  until  191G,  when  the  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Company  was  form- 
ed. He  was  sent  to  Vancouver  to 
take  charge.  In  1924  he  formed  his 
own  company — the  Canadian  -  Am- 
erican Shipping  Co. 


Oscar  KinR  (O.K.)  Davis,  one  of 

the  most  prominent  figures  in  Am- 
erican shipping  and  foreign  trade, 
died  June  3  at  Bnniklyn,  New 
York.  .Mr.  Davis  was  secretary  of 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  C  )innj| 
since  1917  and  enjoyed  a  brill;  ■  • 
career  as  special  newsp,.;  .  r 
correspondent  for  some  of  the  lead- 
ing American  dailies.  He  was  born 
in  Baldwinsville,  New  York,  Janu- 
ary 13.  1866. 
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15  DAYS  to  NEW  ZEALAND 
18  DAYS  to  AUSTRALIA 

From  California  via  Hawaii,  Samoa 
and  Fiji,  on  the  giant  new  liners 

MARIPOSA"  and  "MONTEREY' 


SETTING  a  new  standard  of  speed  and 
luxury,  these  regal  liners  offer  the  finest 
in  sea-going  facilities  for  travel  to  fascinating 
isles  of  the  South  Seas  and  scenic  wonder- 
lands in  the  Antipodes.  For  shippers,  they 
afford  direct  express  service  to  Honolulu, 
Pago  Pago,  Suva,  Auckland,  Sydney  and 
Melbourne. 

The  "Mariposa"  and  "Monterey"  are  pace- 
makers of  a  fleet  of  fast  passenger,  mail  and 
freight  liners  to  Hawaii,  with  sailings  every 
few  days  from  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

For  an  unrivaled  vacation  at  a  bargain,  take 
advantage  of  reduced  fares  to  Hawaii.  Special 
economies  are  provided  by  All-Inclusive- 
Cost-Tours — and  there  is  one  to  fit  any  itin- 
erary. Get  full  particulars  at  any  travel 
agency  or  our  offices. 

THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

MATSOH  LIHE 

215  Market  Street  .  .  .  DOuslas  5233 


Rope  Since  1817 


l^ooV  for  the 


Blue  and  Yellow 

Trade  Mark 


Fitler 

First  Quality  Pure 

Manila  Rope 

3-Strand  Medium  Lay 

With  the  Blue  and  Yellow  Colored  Yarn  Trade  Mark 

(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.),  on  the  Outside  of  5/8"  dia. 

and  Larger  and  Inside  of  Smaller  Sizes. 

Fitler  First  Quality  Pure  Manila  Rope  is  lubricated  against 
internal  friction  and  waterproofed  against  the  elements  with 
a  colorless  water-repellent  compound  of  the  highest  quality, 
perfected  and  used  successfully  by  Fitler  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years. 

We  believe  a  trial  order  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  you 
of  the  superiority  of  Fitler  First  Quality  Pure  Manila  Rope 
over  what  you  have  been  using. 

Made  by 

The 

Edwin  H.  Fitler 
Company 

Philadelphia  Cordage  Works 

Manufacturers  of 
QUALITY  ROPE  FOR  OVER  A  CENTURY 

Let  Us  Quote  On  Your  Requirements 

Piiiladelpiiia^  Pa. 
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Book  Review 

Lloyd's  RcRister  of  American 
YachtH.  Puhlisht'd  hy  Lloyd's  Uo 
leister  of  ShippitiK.  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York.  Bound  in  blue 
with  gold  stampings.  Price 
$12.50. 

The  1932  edition  of  Lloyd's  Ri'Kis- 
r  of  American  Yachts  is  of  spec- 
1  interest  at  this  time  as  the  evi- 

i.  nee  of  the  growth  of  yachting  in 
merica,  in  the  course  of  the  past 
lirty  years.     The  first  volume  of 

tie  Register,  published  in  1908,  con- 
lined  but  450  pages,  with  42  flag 
hites;  whereas  the  new  volume  has 

-  ;6  pages,  with  66  flag  plates.  The 
liginal  list  of  yachts,  to  the  num- 
■  r  of  2789  as  compared  with  5325 

Ills  year,  was  divided  into  sail  and 
.)wer.  in  the  proportiion  of  70  per 
rnt.   to   30   per  cent,   respectively. 

he  power  division  being  made  up 
irgely  of  steam  craft,  with  a  num- 
(•r  of  naphtha  launches    (now  ex- 

mct),  gasoline  craft  with  2-cycle 
iigines,  and  a   few  sailing  yachts 

vith  the  same  engines  as  auxiliary 

Niwer.     In  the  great  fleet  of  today. 

i-ss  than  2  per  cent,  are  without 
ngines.  while  of  the  remaining  98 

"■r  cent,  there  are  only  a  few  steam 
ichts,  with  a  large  and  rapidly  in- 
leasing    number   of   yachts    fitted 

■ith  Diesel  engines,  either  driving 

lirect   or   through   electric   motors. 

Ill  addition,  the  diesel  engine  is  rap- 
lly  making  its  way  in  the    smaller 

; Miwer  yachts,  as  well  as  for  auxil- 
iries. 

Another   evidence    of    the     great 

.  rowth  of  the  sport  is  found  in  the 

lub  statistics.   The   1903   book   in- 

luded  a  total   of  92    yacht    clubs, 

AJth   their   burgees.      In    the    1932 

ook  are  entered    578    burgees    of 

;icht  clubs  and  associations,  with 

ill  lists  of  officers  and  other  par- 

iiulars.  Anyone  who  studies  care- 

iilly     this     important     period     of 

achting   development    in    America 

MUst  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that 

n   collating    and    distributing,   all 

niportant    statistics    of  the  sport, 

loyd's     Register       of       American 

Vachts  has  been   an   important  es- 

M-ntial  factor  in  its  advancement. 


iioilers. — Foster  Wheeler  Corpor- 
ition,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
"cently  published  a  new  catalog 
li'scribing  various  types  of  boilers 
itanufactured  by  the  company.  This 
-  bulletin  B  32-3.  It  comprises  48 
iilly  illustrated  pages  and  is  divid- 
(l  into  four  parts. 


Refrigeration 

a  prifiie  essential  on 
Pacific  Qoast  Vessels 


PkOTKC'I'lO.N  tor  perishables  and  cointort  for 
pnsscimcrs  is  guaranteed  if  you  ch<K»se  Carrier  re- 
trineration  or  air  conditioning.  With  Manufactured 
Weather  (the  Carrier  system  of  air  conditioning)  on 
board,  you  get  longer  passenger  lists  ....  eliminate 
costly  spoilage  of  perishable  cargo.  You  can  automatic- 
ally cool,  heat,  humidify  or  de-humidify,  as  required — 
provide  cool,  pleasant  weather,  independent  of  outside 
climate.  Installation  does  not  require  expensive  altera- 
tion. 


Carrier 
Rrunswick-Kroescliell 

REFRIGERATION-MANUFACTURED  WEATHER 


fMorc  than  3000  American  ships,  large  and  small 
now  have  Brunswick-Krocschcll  refrigeration. 


} 


Our  systems  have  hccn  K""iR  down  to  the  sea  some  30 
years.  We've  boarded  more  than  JOOO  vessels — hoth  large 
and  small.  So  it's  not  surprising  that  today  Brunswick- 
Kroeschell  refrigeration  is  such  a  strong  leader  in  marine 
circles. 

For  craft  under  100  feet  ask  your  architect  or  builder  about 
the  B-K  Junior.  This  new  model  is  sturdy,  compact  and  just 
as  strirtly  marine  as  our  larger  systems.  We  also  design  and 
install  comfort  cooling  and  air  conditioning  equipment  for  all 
types  of  vessels.  Carricr-Brunswick  International,  Inc.,  a 
Division  of  Carrier  Corporation,  Newark,  N.J. 


.  .  .  .  Sales  Representatives  for 

(arrier-Rrunswick  International, Inc. 

and 

Headquarters  For  Industrial  and  Marine 
Ensineering  . . .  Sales . . .  Service 

HaM-ii  oil  till-  .^talula^ds  of  e.vperieiKi-,  cxiuTt  >iHviali/ation 
and  leadership  of  our  products  we  solicit  the  business  of 
marine  and  industrial  organisations  interested  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  practical  economy,   dependability  and  real 

service. 

WESTERN  ENGINEERING  CO. 

58  Main  Street     -     San  Francisco 
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AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING  NEWS 


Liner      Named      Washington.   — 

When  the  second  of  the  luxurious 
transatlantic  liners  now  being  com- 
pleted for  the  United  States  Lines 
by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany is  launched  at  Camden  late  in 
August  she  will  be  christened 
Washington,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  P.  A.  S.  Franklin, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Roosevelt  Steamship  Com- 
pany, which  operates  the  lines  as 
general  agent. 

The  decision  to  bestow  the  name 
of  the  nation's  capital  city  upon  the 
sistership  of  the  new  Manhattan 
was  made  by  the  directors  of  the 
United  States  Lines  Company  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  board.  While 
a  number  of  notable  American 
names  have  been  under  considera- 
tion for  the  second  vessel,  the  di- 
rectors felt  that  it  was  particular- 
ly fitting  to  give  the  name  Washing- 
ton to  an  outstanding  American 
ship  that  will  be  launched  in  this 
Bi-Centennial  year,  when  the  whole 
nation  is  paying  tribute  to  the  name 
of  its  First  President,  in  whose 
honor  the  capital  city  was  named. 


vice-president;  and  James  McDon- 
ald, vice-president. 


Closes  Plant. —  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation  has  closed  the  Clinton 
Plant  and  transferred  its  drydocks, 
floating  equipment,  and  machinery 
to  the  Tebo  Plant,  foot  of  23rd 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

With  this  additional  equipment 
this  latter  yard,  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Todd  Dry  Dock  En- 
gineering &  Repair  Corporation 
plant,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
modernly  equipped  ship  repair 
plants  in  the  harbor.  Its  four  float- 
ing dry-docks  will  provide  lifting 
capacities  up  to  8500  tons.  It  will 
have  complete  facilities  for  hand- 
ling every  class  of  ship  repair  work 
on  vessels  up  to  that  size. 

The  closing  of  the  Clinton  plant, 
which  has  been  in  operation  since 
1919,  is  in  line  with  the  company's 
policy  to  effect  economies  in  over- 
head wherever  the  consolidation  of 
operations  is  possible  and  desirable. 
Berthing  and  other  facilities  for  the 
handling  and  storage  of  yachts  will 
still  be  provided.  The  building  ways 
for  the  construction  of  ferries, 
barges,  and  harbor  type  vessels  will 
be  continued. 

Reorganization  of  the  executive 
staff  was  announced  at  the  same 
time.  J.  Herbert  Todd  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Todd 
Dry  Dock  Engineering  &  Repair 
Corporation,  which  has  been  the  op- 
erating company  of  the  two  plants. 
Joseph  Haag,  Jr.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent; William  H.  Smith,  executive 


New  Dredges  Under  Construction. 

— Two  new  pipe-line  dredges  are 
now  being  built  for  the  government 
by  the  Dravo  Contracting  Company, 
Neville  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
which  has  just  ordered  the  dredges' 
electrical  equipment  from  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Cutters  of  225  horsepower  will 
tear  up  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  equivalent  of  another  1200 
horses  will  suck  up  silt,  mud,  and 
water.  A  pipe,  20  inches  in  diam- 
eter, will  convey  the  sludge  back  of 
the  shore  line,  if  necessary,  1000 
feet  from  the  dredge. 

The  new  dredges  will  be  among 
the  most  efficient  ever  designed, 
according  to  Westinghouse  engin- 
eers. Steam  turbines  will  power 
electric  generators  and  they,  in 
turn,  will  furnish  current  for  the 
cutter's  and  the  pump's  electric 
motors.  The  two  dredges  will  be 
used  in  the  St.  Louis  district  on  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers  by 
the  U.  S.  War  Department,  which 
has  charge  of  river  and  harbor 
maintenance  and  development. 


Protest  Government  Building  of 
Ships. — In  speaking  before  the  spec- 
ial House  Committee  investigating 
government  competition  with  pri- 
vate business,  H.  G.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of 
American  Shipbuilders,  stated  that 
construction  of  vessels  used  by  the 
government  should  be  done  entirely 
by  private  firms  through  competi- 
tive bidding  methods.  He  further 
stated  that  the  government  had 
been  doing  much  of  its  shipbuilding 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  naval  vessels,  repair  work,  and 
construction  and  repair  of  army 
transports,  army  dredges,  coast 
guard  craft,  and  other  type  of  wat- 
ercraft  used  by  the  Government. 
Out  of  $295,000,000  worth  of  ships  ' 
built  since  the  war,  he  maintained, 
approximately  $155,000,000  worth 
has  been  done  in  government  yards. 
"These  vessels  are  built  from  funds 
raised  from  taxes  and  when  the  ves- 
sels are  built  by  the  government  it 
is  just  taking  that  large  volume  of 
business  from  private  industry  on 
which  taxes  are  paid."  The  commit- 
tee agreed  to  hear  a  more  detailed 
report  at  a  later  date. 


Hickory  with  the  expectation  of 
making  delivery  on  the  boat  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1933. 

The  vessel  will  have  a  molded 
beam  of  24  ft.,  6  in.,  a  depth  of  11 
ft.,  9  in.,  a  draft  of  8  ft.,  6  in.,  and 
a  displacement  of  600  tons. 

It  will  be  propelled  by  a  500-h.p. 
triple-expansion  engine,  11 V2  by  19 
by  32  inches  by  24-in.  stroke.  Steam 
will  be  furnished  by  one  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  water-tube  boiler. 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  service 
for  the  vessel  will  involve  handling 
of  buoys  and  other  lighthouse  ma- 
terials, the  principle  machinery  on 
the  main  deck  will  be  a  large  4- 
drum  steam-driven  hoisting  engine 
with  cable  operating  through  a 
large  steel  mast  and  lattice  boom  to 
form  a  derrick  forward  of  the  su- 
perstructure. The  vessel  will  also 
have  an  electric  windlass  and  steam 
steering  gear. 

There  are  accommodations  below 
for  12  men  in  the  crew, and  officers' 
quarters  are  on  the  main  deck  aft. 
The  steward's  quarters  also  are  on 
the  main  deck  and  accommodate  4 
men.  On  the  upper  deck  aft  is  a  sep- 
arate house  containing  two  state- 
rooms, bath,  pantry,  and  salon. 

The  small  boat  equipment  con- 
sists of  a  2'2-foot  power  boat  and  a 
20-foot  whale  boat. 


Floating  Storage   Plant.  —  The 

Texas  Company  of  New  York  pur- 
chased the  steamship  Westlake 
from  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Mer- 
chant Fleet  Corporation  on  May  17 
for  $15,000,,  "as  is,  where  is."  The 
vessel  is  to  be  used  as  a  stationary 
oil  plant,  all  machinery  and  equip- 
ment not  essential  to  the  storage 
plant  are  to  be  completely  scrapped, 
according  to  terms  of  sale.  The 
Westlake  is  an  oil-burning  vessel  of 
8548  deadweight  tons,  equipped 
with  General  Electric  turbines  and 
gears  and  three  Scotch  boilers. 


Lighthouse  Tender.  —  The  Bath 
Iron  Works  Corporation  are  prepar- 
ing to  start  work  on  the  131-foot 
United    States     lighthouse     tender 


Buys  Yacht. — Reversing  its  plans 
to  construct  a  95-foot  survey  boat 
the  United  States  Engineers  Office. 
Buffalo,  New  York,  has  purchased 
the  yacht  Spitfire  from  Wilbert 
Melville,  New  York,  for  the  sum  of 
$21,620.  

Sells  Freighters. — The  Merchants 
&  Miners  Transportation  Co.,  has 
purchased  the  steam  freighter  Lake 
Glasco  from  the  Merchant  Fleet 
Corporation,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
for  $30,000  and  will  recondition  the 
vessel  to  adapt  it  to  the  coastwise 
trade.  The  Lake  Glasco  is  an  oil- 
burning,  lake-type  freighter  of  4155 
deadweight  tons,  equipped  with  one 
triple  expansion  engine  and  two 
Scotch  boilers. 
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With  the  Resumption  of  American  Foreign  Trade 


We  shall  need  Fast  Diesel  cargo  ships 
to  support  our  exporters  in  securing 
our  share  oF  world  commerce. 

Now  is  the  time  to  build  more  eFFicient 
ships, — Diesel  ships— to  provide  lowest 
cost  transportation,  in  readiness  to  again 


assume  our  rightFui  proportion  oF  world 
commerce. 

This  new  trunk  piiston,  simple  Diesel 
weighs  and  costs  about  one-halF  oF 
old  types  supplied  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board. 


BUSCH-SULZER 

BUSCH-SULZER  BROS. -DIESEL  ENGINE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS 

2  Rector  Street,  Rialto  Bldg. 
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Editorial  Comment » » » 


Siiiphuildino;  in 
the  United  States 

jN  January  1,  1932,  privately  operat- 
ed shipyards  of  the  United  States 
id  under  construction  23  seagoing  steel  merchant  ves- 
ts of  1000  gross  tons  or  over,  aggregating  237,400 
loss  tons.  On  January  1,  1931,  these  figures  were  28 

•  ssels  aggregating  308,800  gross  tons.  As  of  May   1, 
132,  there  are  under  construction  15  of  these  vessels 

Kgregating  182,400  gross  tons.     On  January   1,   1932, 
hipbuilding  plant  in  the  United  States  was  estimated 

■  be  working  at  45  per  cent,  of  its  capacity.  Today  it 
~  operating  at  less  than  25  per  cent,  capacity. 

There  were  also  under  construction  in  private  yards 
1  January  1.  1932,  eight  naval  vessels  aggregating  49,- 
"0  displacement  tons. 
.\11  of  this  construction  is  estimated  to  be  completed 

■  fore  the  middle  of  1933.  There  are  28  merchant  ves- 
Is  yet  to  be  contracted  for  under  the  long-term  mail 
Mtracts   already  awarded.  The   building  of  these  28 
ssels  will  be  spread  over  a  period  of  eight  years. 
The  outlook  after  the  present  work   is  completed   is 

\i  ry  unfavorable  unless  sufficient  stabilization  of  the 
World's  shipping  business  occurs  to  induce  American 
hipowners  to  build  new,  modern  freighters  for  inter- 
astal  and  overseas  trade  routes.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
inual  replacement  program  of  340,000  tons  will  be  re- 
ared to  start  in  the  very  near  future  to  retain  our 
I  I'sent  position  in  woild  shipping. 
The  shipyards  are  showing,  iti  recent  bidding  on  new 
'>rk,  reconditioning  work,  and  repair  work,  that  they 
II'  getting  into  a  desperate  condition.  In  some  in- 
ances  the  spread  of  bids  is  over  35  per  cent.,  with  the 
gh  bid  close  to  actual  cost  plus  a  fair  profit.  In  other 
'>rds,  the   low  bid  appears  to  be  25  per  cent.  beli>w 

•  tual  cost. 

The  United  States  shipbuilding  yards  are  an  indis- 
(iensable  adjunct  to  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 


and  to  the  United  States  Navy.  The  need  for  these 
yards  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  every  national 
emergency. 

Cooperation  from  the  federal  government  can  be  ex- 
panded by  two  methods. 

First,  by  encouraging  shipowners  to  build  fleets  of 
modern  freighters  to  replace  their  obsolete  tonnage. 

Second,  by  keeping  the  navy  up  to  the  5-3  ratio 
strength  as  determined  at  the  Washington  Conference 
and  by  giving  the  j)rivate  yards  a  larger  opportunity  for 
competitive   bidding  on    naval   work. 

In  all  consideration  of  additional  federal  coopera- 
tion in  shipbuilding  and  ship  operation,  there  should 
constantly  be  in  the  mind  of  Congress  these  considera- 
tions: 

1.  The  Pacific  is  the  great  potential  arena  of  world 
trade  and  world  strife. 

2.  The  Pacific  lanes  are  long  and  the  harbors  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  are  few. 

3.  The  private  shipyards  and  the  navy  yards  at  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  are  therefore  more  the  concern  of 
federal  government  in  a  truly  national  policy  than  are 
those  on  any  other  coast. 

4.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  wise  to  grant  special 
consideration  to  Pacific  Coast  yards  in  any  future  pro- 
gram of  federal  cooperation  in  shipbuilding. 


Depreciation  and 
Ohsoleseence 

THE  generally  accepted  theory  of 
ship  depreciation  is  that  the  mod- 
ern steel  steamer  has  a  life  of  twenty  years  in  ordinary 
service.  Many  shipowners  base  their  depreciation  ac- 
counts on  this  theory  and  have  found  it  satisfactor>'. 
Many  shipbuilders,  looking  into  the  future, base  thereon 
a  hope  for  new  contracts.  Often  the  result  of  the  ship- 
builder's hope  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  is  the  outcome  of 
the  shipowner's  bookkeeping. 

Many  steel  vessels  in  the  ordinary  cargo  trade  have 
a  useful  life  much  longer  than  twenty  years,  and  often 
the  most  profitable  years  of  their  useful  life  may  be 
those  years  when  they  are  in  their  "teens"  or  even  those 
when  they  have  passed  their  alloti'd  "score." 

Consider  a  ship  of  10,000  deadweight  tons  capacity 
which,  built  twenty  years  ago,  has  a  good  triple  expan- 
sion steam  engine  developing  approximately  3000  horse- 
power, taking  steam  at  185  to  200  pounds  pressure  from 
oil-burning  Scotch  marine  boilers  and  producing  10  to 
10' J  knots  sea  speed.  Her  engine  and  her  screw  turn  at 
85  to  90  revolutions  per  minute.  She  has  a  generously 
proportioned  condenser  with  very  low  velocity  of  circu- 
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lating  water.  She  has  had  good  average  care.  Her  own- 
ers and  operators  had  her  built  for  their  own  special 
route  to  handle  general  cargo.  Their  personnel  are  ac- 
customed to  her.  Everything  about  her  fits  into  their 
picture  with  the  comfort  of  an  old  shoe.  They  have  kept 
books  on  her  carefully  and  methodically  for  18  to  20 
years  and  have  written  her  original  cost  clean  off  their 
accounts.  She  cost  new  around  $600,000.  They  might  be 
able  to  sell  her  for  $75,000  to  $100,000.  They  call  for 
bids  for  a  similar  steamer  or  motorship  to  take  her 
place  and  receive  a  low  bid  of  $1,100,000  with  other 
bids  ranging  up  to  $1,500,000. 

Freights  are  low  and  cargo  scarce.  The  trade  routes 
of  the  world  ai'e  undergoing  continual  dislocation.  The 
old  ship  is  operating  more  economically  now  than  ever 
before,  and  certainly  much  more  economically  than 
could  a  new  ship  with  such  a  first  cost.  A  survey  shows 
she  is  good  for  ten  years  more  at  least.  Only  one  thing 
to  do. — Keep  on  operating  the  old  vessel. 

But  how  about  obsolescence?  Will  competitors  with 
newer,  faster  vessels  secure  the  cream  of  the  business? 
In  some  routes,  particularly  on  the  longer  ocean  ti'ade 
lanes  it  seems  apparent  on  the  surface  that  the  faster 
vessels  are  now  getting  the  cream  of  the  overseas  car- 
goes. An  analysis  of  Shipping  Board  statistics  shows 
that  in  dry  cargoes  overseas,  the  freighters  of  foreign 
nations  other  than  British  are  taking  the  United  States 
business  away  from  both  British  and  American  freight- 
ers. Now,  the  foreign  nations,  other  than  British,  have 
been  specializing  during  the  last  decade  in  building 
fast  motor  cargo  liners.  The  Japanese  and  the  Dutch 
have  got  freighters  now  running  as  high  as  18  knots. 
Ipso  facto,  then  it  would  appear  that  these  foreign 
fleets,  other  than  British,  are  taking  away  our  business 
and  that  of  the  British  by  reason  of  superior  faster 
equipment. 

Is  it  necessary,  then,  that  these  shipowners  who  have 
the  10,000  deadweight  tons,  twenty-yeai'-old,  10-knot 
vessel  should  build  a  new  18-  or  20-knot  cargo  ship  to 
retain  their  overseas  business?  Calling  for  bids  on  that 
basis,  they  will  find  their  cost  jumping  to  some  figure 
around  $2,000,000,  with  consequent  higher  operation 
costs. 

Have  the  foreign  faster  ships  been  making  money 
under  present  conditions?  The  statements  of  their  oper- 
ating companies  show  very  little  evidence  of  dividends 
and  considerable  indications  of  red  ink.  Many  of  these 
statements  show  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  such  oper- 
ating companies  to  neglect  safeguards  which  experi- 
enced experts  in  shipping  finance  regard  as  necessary. 

Meantime,  as  Roger  Lapham  so  candidly  remarks  in 
his  recent  address  before  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  "the  problem  before  the  American  merchant 
•narine  is  not  new  ships,  but  better  business  relations 
with  our  overseas  customers,  and  less  barriers  to  the 
flow  of  international  trade — so  that  we  can  have  more 
cargo  at  better  rates  to  fill  the  ships  we  are  now  operat- 
ing." 


Rowing  on 

San  Francisco  Bay 

0  events  in  recent  years  have 
brought  such  a  tRrill  to  the  hearts 
of  California's  citizens  as  the  winning  of  the  Olympic 
rowing  contest  by  the  University  of  California  crew  in 
1928  and  the  success  of  the  California  crew  this  year 
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in  winning  the  right  to  represent  the  nation  at  the  1932 
Olympic  Games  in  Los  Angeles. 

San  Francisco  Bay,  since  the  days  of  '49,  has  always 
been  a  cradle  for  rearing  of  champion  oarsmen.  The 
year  round  temperate  climate,  the  long  stretches  of 
open  water,  traditions  of  the  days  when  the  Whitehall 
boats  propelled  by  oarsmen  of  mighty  thews  and  great 
staying  power  raced  to  meet  the  stately  clippers  outside 
the  gate — have  all  combined  to  foster  the  growth  and 
stability  of  the  rowing  clubs  that  fringe  the  shores  of 
the  harbor.  Even  the  raw  cadets  of  the  California 
School  Ship  on  their  first  cruise  cleaned  up  nicely  on 
all  their  ship's  boat  rowing  contests  in  the  cruise 
around  South  America  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

In  keeping  with  this  tradition  and  this  spirit,  rowing 
races  between  merchant  ships'  boats  have  been  made 
one  of  the  very  prominent  features  in  the  pi'ogram  of  [ 
aquatic  events  of  the  Annual  San  Francisco  Harbor 
Day  celel  ration  as  sponsored  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Junior  Chamber  turned  over  this  rowing  contest 
feature  to  the  Propeller  Club  of  California,  and  that 
body  has  managed  the  affair  with  such  deft  fairness 
that  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  keeping  up  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  crews  of  ships 
regularly  making  this  port.  Many  of  the  rowing  crews 
train  as  faithfully  for  this  event  as  do  the  great  cham- 
pions under  Ky  Ebright  at  the  University  of  California. 


Herbert  Brooks  Walker 

HE  advancement  of  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States  lost  a 
great  leader  with  the  passing  of  Herbert  Brooks  Wal- 
ker, president  of  the  American  Steamship  Owners'  As- 
sociation on  June  23  at  his  home  575  Park  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Walker  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1870  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  that  city. 
At  the  age  of  13  he  joined  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship 
Company  as  a  messenger  boy  and  in  twent.y-four  years 
of  hard  work  became  president  of  that  line,  a  position 
which  he  held  from  1907  to  1926,  when  he  resigned  t" 
assume  the  executive  leadership  of  the  steamship  own- 
ers' association. 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers 
and  of  the  classification  committee  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping;  of  the  transportation  committee 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  of  the 
board  of  governors  and  the  steamship  committee  of  the 
New  York  Maritime  Exchange;  of  the  shipoing  and 
foreign  trade  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  and  of  the  shipping  commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  Inc.  He  headed 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  1930  International 
Load  Line  Conference  in  London;  was  a  delegate  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
in  1929;  and  to  the  International  Shipping  Conference 
in  1928;  was  director  of  Coastwise  Lines  for  the  federal 
government  during  the  World  War.  He  was  an  associate 
member  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers. 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  consistent  and  strong  supporter 
of  measures  calculated  to  build  up  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States  and  was  a  very  vigorous  opponent 
of  all  measures  adverse  to  that  interest.  His  wise  coun- 
sel and  deft  guiding  touch  will  be  sorely  missed  in  Am- 
erican maritime  circles. 


Reciprocal  TarifF  Reduction 

Proposal  for  an  International  Agreement  that  should  be  of  Great  Interest  to  Shipping 

%  A.  C  Holzapfel 


SINCE  the  Peace  of  Versailles  tariffs  for  import 
duties  have  been  raised  in  practically  all  countries. 
Now  that  the  violent  trade  fluctuations  which  set 
::  after  the  economic  disturbances  of  the  war  have  sub- 
ided.  we  find  that  the  trade  barriers  thus  set  up  have 
•t  only  reduced  international  trade  to  a  considerable 
\tent,  but  have  ver>'  largely  disturbed  the  flow  of  trade 
\  ithin  each  country;  so  that  although  there  is  an  enor- 
i'>us  surplus  of  commodities  in  most  countries,  the 
ime  is  not  accessible  to  a  considerable  percentage  of 
iu'ir  own  populations.  Such  a  reaction  of  international 

■  :ide  disturbances  on  national  business  has  never  oc- 
irred  before  simply  because  international  business 
id  never  reached  such  dimensions  as  just  before  the 

'  ar  and  during  the  ten  years  of  violent  fluctuations 

■  llowing  it. 

The  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
;t  during  the  recent  ten  years  was  accentuated  by  the 
ict  that  European  countries  had  concentrated  all  their 
loductive  power  on  the  war  and  were  for  several  fol- 
wing  years  engaged  almost  e.xclusively  in  reconstruc- 

■  m.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  a  state  of 
iDsperity  as  existed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
.  ars  following  the  war  will  occur  again  for  many  de- 
ides  and  that  the  high  standard  of  living  enjoyed  dur- 
vr  that  period  can  be  maintained  in  the  future.  Pros- 

•  rity  in  the  United  States  depends  largely  on  exports. 
uir   agricultural    and    industrial    production    is    much 
leater  than  our  consumption  and  we  must  find  mar- 
ts for  our  surplus.  Moreover,  the  habit  of  our  people 
>  travel  to  Europe  to  spend  some  of  their  surplus  funds 
'  luld  soon  exhaust  our  finances  if  we  did  not  export 
lore  than  we  import.  However,  we  cannot  sell  to  other 
luntries  unless  we  buy  from  them  at  least  a  consider- 
'le  portion  of  the  value  of  the  goods  which  we  sell 
Mcm  or  unless  an  adetjuate   measure  of  exchange   is 
i.iintained.  In  order  to  protect  our  nascent  industries, 
fty  years  and   more  ago  we  adopted   import  tariffs. 
Wianwhile.  however,  our  industries  have  grown  up  and 
ive  become  far  more  powerful  and  better  organized 
■vAn  those  of  other  countries.  Nevertheless,  the  import 
iities  have   not  been   lowered;   on  the  contrary,  they 
ive  been  raised  and  have  been  the  source  of  higher 
i.iges  to  labor  than  existed  in  other  countries  and  high- 
I  return  on  capital.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  nine- 
iiths  of  the  large  corporations  occupied  in  the  United 
•ates  industrial   field  have  made  larger  returns  on  a 
ipital.   the   bulk   of   which   was    fictitious,   sometimes 
illed  "good  will,"  sometimes   "gas  and  water."  This 
tuation  reached  its   highest  point  between   192-1  and 
'•2y.  and  was   followed  by  a  reaction   .somewhat  cor- 
npoiuling  in  extent  to  previous  inflation,  a  reaction 
ii)m  which   we  are   still   suffering   intensively.   Many 
■>liticians  and  even  leaders  in  industry  thought  at  first 
' -Ai   this   reaction  would  be  of  less   intensive  nature, 

■  )uld  be  more  like  previous  slumps  in  business,  not  re 
lizing  that  it  followed  on  an  unprecedented  period  of 
losperity. 

The  inflation  caused  by  the  great  war  is  past,  and  we 
iiust  now  endeavor  to  get  back  to  normal,  to  conditions 


somewhat   similar  to   those   which   existed   before   the 
war. 

However,  the  slump  in  business  is  not  confined  to 
this  country  alone,  it  is  universal  and  has  led  to  dis- 
organization of  business  and  politics  in  all  civilized 
countries. 

This  development  has  been  largely  caused  by  the  high 
tariffs  created  since  the  war  which  have  prevented  the 
free  flow  of  international  trade  which  existed  before 
the  war  and  also  caused  severe  congestion  in  the  home 
trade  of  the  various  countries  whose  agriculture  and 
industries  had  been  adapted  to  a  certain  volume  of  ex- 
port trade;  which  being  largely  prevented  by  tariffs, 
congested  home  markets  and  brought  about  the  remark- 
able fall  in  prices  with  which  we  are  now  faced. 

Obviously,  the  remedy  would  be  to  get  all  nations  to 
recognize  these  facts  and  to  get  them  all  to  lower  their 
tariffs  sufficiently  to  allow  international  business  to 
resume  its  wonted  volume.  But  this  is  a  difficult  pro- 
cess. Tariffs  create  jealously  guarded  interests,  guard- 
ed by  politicians  and  lobbyists  and  by  high  financial 
interests.  They  have  also  served  to  bring  an  income  to 
the  government,  although  where  they  have  reached  cer- 
tain limits  they  have  become  less  |)roductive  of  revenue 
than  their  sponsors  had  estimated.  Still,  I,  for  my  part, 
cannot  see  how  the  present  conditions  of  world  trade 
can  be  remedied  unless  these  tariffs  are  lowered. 

Coincident  with  the  business  aspect  of  this  question, 
the  political  effect  should  be  borne  in  mind.  If  it  is  true 
that  business  interests  cause  wars,  then  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  free  flow  of  business  brings  us 
closer  and  into  friendlier  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions. The  world,  by  means  of  railroads,  shipping,  air- 
craft, telegraph,  wireless,  and  radio,  has  become  small- 
er and  smaller.  Literature  and  philosophy,  also  reli- 
gion, if  rightly  interpreted,  teach  us  that  we  are  all 
parts  of  one  great  scheme  of  nature,  and  that  brotherly 
love,  mutual  esteem,  should  replace  the  prejudices  of 
race  and  nationality  which  have  been  the  bane  of  past 
historj'. 

Here  I  must  make  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
prevalent  idea  that  the  United  States  is  a  privileged 
country  and  that  its  inhabitatits  are  justified  to  enjoy 
a  higher  standard  of  living  tha?i  other  nations.  True, 
owing  to  the  wealth  and  wonderful  industrial  and  com- 
mercial organizations  of  this  country,  they  do  and  are 
likely  to  continue  to  enjoy  a  better  standard  of  living 
than  other  countries,  but  I  consider  it  hardly  necessary, 
generous,  or  manly  to  handicap  other  nations  by  high 
tariffs  in  trading  to  us  those  commodities  which  by  cli- 
mate, soil,  or  character  they  are  in  a  better  position  to 
produce  than  we  are. 

What  therefore  I  propose  is.  that  the  United  States 
Government,  in  order  to  end  the  present  political  and 
business  deadlock,  should  propose  to  all  other  nations 
to  lower  our  own.  the  United  States*  tariff,  to  the  ex 
tent  of.  say,  25  per  cent,  on  present  rates  on  condition 
that  those  natiotis  lower  their  tariff  to  an  equal  extent; 
that  is,  on  reciprocal  lines.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
(PIcatc  turn  to  Pigc  294) 


speeds  and  Powers  of  Ships 

Their  Determination  from  Towing  Tank  Experiments  with  Scale  Models 
my  Herbert  C.  Sadler* 


ANYONE  familiar  with  the  innumerable  differ- 
ences in  forms  of  solids  represented  by  the  var- 
ious types  and  proportions  of  ships  will  realize 
the  difficulty  involved  in  determining  from  first 
principles  the  resistance  of  such  forms  to  motion 
through  water  at  different  speeds.  It  is  true  that  from 
time  to  time  in  the  past  various  attempts  have  been 
made,  but  when  it  is  realized  that  such  analyses  must 
involve  in  the  first  place  a  knowledge  of  three-dimen- 
sional flow  around  the  particular  body  concerned,  any 
hope  for  a  solution  from  this  method  is  somewhat 
remote. 

As  shipbuilding  developed  from  an  art  to  a  science, 
particularly  when  the  steam  engine  became  the  common 
means  of  propulsion,  it  became  evident  that  a  more 
precise  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  ships  forms, 
with  respect  to  the  resistance  of  the  same,  was  neces- 
sary. The  impracticability  of  obtaining  such  data  from 
experiments  on  full-sized  vessels  was  obvious,  and 
hence  arose  the  question  of  the  use  of  models  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  unknown  factors. 

Early  Experiments 

Probably  the  earliest  attempt  at  any  systematic  ex- 
perimentation on  models  was  by  Colonel  Beaufoy  in  the 
years  1793-1798.  In  some  of  the  earlier  experiments,  a 
pendulum,  to  which  was  attached  the  form  of  solid  to 
be  tested,  was  used,  the  model  being  swung  through  a 
tank  of  water.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  same 
apparatus  and  method  of  testing  were  revived  at  a 
much  later  date;  however,  it  is  not  representative  of 
present-day  practice.  In  his  later  work  Beaufoy  adopted 
a  device  somewhat  similar  to  Atwood's  machine,  to 
which  the  model  was  attached  and  towed  through  the 
water.  His  experiments  were  confined  to  somewhat 
simple  forms  with  geometrical  ends. 

From  1834  on,  Scott  Russell  conducted  a  number  of 
experiments  on  ships  forms  in  a  canal,  from  the  re- 
sults of  which  he  published  his  theory  of  resistance  in 
a  paper  before  the  British  Association  in  1869.  About 
this  time  a  committee  of  the  association  was  formed, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations  Wm.  Froude  rec- 
ommended that  systematic  experiments  upon  ship 
models  should  be  carried  out.  He  later  designed  and  was 
for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  first  experimental 
ship-model  tank,  and  his  methods  with  minor  changes 
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have  formed  the  basis  for  all  such  laboratories  con- 
structed since  that  time. 

Ship  Model  Tanks 

Briefly  Russell's  methods  consist  of  a  tank  of  suffici- 
ent length  (varying  from  300  feet  to  1000  feet  or  more), 
with  a  breadth  and  depth  of  water  such  that  no  inter- 
ference from  the  sides  or  bottom  may  be  anticipated. 
Spanning  the  tank  is  a  traveling  platform  which  is 
driven  electrically  and  is  so  controlled  that  it  may  be 
run  uniformly  at  any  desired  speed  within  its  range, 
the  maximum  speed  varying  in  the  different  tanks  and 
depending  largely  upon  the  length  available. 

Mounted  upon  this  platform  is  a  suitable  dynamometer 
for  measuring  the  resistance  of  the  model  which  is 
attached  thereto  by  a  suitable  towing  device,  and  which 
leaves  the  model  free  to  assume  any  position  when  run- 
ning at  any  speed.  The  pull  on  the  dynamometer,  the 
distance  traveled,  and  the  time  in  seconds  are  usually 
automatically  recorded  upon  a  revolving  drum.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  ends  of  the  model,  commonly  known 
as  change  of  trim,  are  also  recorded.  It  should  be  noted 
that  some  controlling  device  is  also  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  the  axis  of  the  model  in  the  direct  line  of 
its  motion,  as  experience  has  shown  that  all  models 
tend  to  take  a  slight  angle  to  this  line  if  towed  from  a 
single  point. 

In  some  installations,  a  second  dynamometer  is  also 
attached  to  the  traveling  platform  in  order  to  carry  out 
experiments  with  model  propellers.  This  is  so  arranged 
that  it  may  be  used  either  for  the  propellers  alone  or 
for  experiments  on  the  combination  of  these  in  their 
proper  position  behind  the  model  ship. 

In  other  laboratories,  particularly  where  larger 
models  up  to  say,  20  feet  long  can  be  used,  a  propeller 
dynamometer  is  mounted  directly  in  the  model  ship,  and 
the  whole  is  tested  as  a  "self-propelled"  unit. 

While  problems  relating  to  the  speed  and  power  of 
ships  form  the  greater  part  of  the  investigations  car- 
ried on  in  such  laboratories,  special  equipment  is  usu- 
ally installed  for  others  upon  which  research  is  some- 
times necessary.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
rolling  of  vessels  and  the  effect  of  various  devices  for 
reducing  it,  steering  qualities  and  the  operation  of 
rudders,  and  forces  acting  between  passing  vessels. 

In  general,  most  of  the  experiments  are  conducted  in 
still  water,  as  this  eliminates  the  variable  due  to  the 
disturbed  conditions  usually  present  in  a  seaway.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  reproduce  these  or  to  form  any 
basis  for  their  accurate  measurement.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  a  series  of  "regular"  waves  whose 
periods  and  dimensions  can  be  determined  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy.  Usually  some  type  of  mechanically 
operated  "wave  producer"  is  installed  at  one  end  of 
the  tank,  so  that  experiments  can  be  conducted  on  the 
effect  upon  the  resistance  and  behavior  of  a  vessel  pro- 
ceeding in  such  a  known  seaway,  and  also  in  connec- 
tion with  rolling. 
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Photography  is  also  extensively  used  as  a  methrxi  of 
recording  various  items,  such  as  wave  formations,  the 
poaitiun  of  the  model   under  certain   conditions,   etc.; 

(I  the  recent  developments  in  the  movinR-picture  cam- 

I  have  proved  this  apparatus  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct 
the  general  equipment. 

I'rom  time  to  time  the  question  of  the  effect  of  shal- 
A  water  upon  the  resistance  of  vessels  has  arisen. 
IS  has  involved  the  fitting  of  a  movable  false  bottom 
the  tank  which  can  be  set  at  different  levels  corres- 
iiding  to  varying  depths  of  water.  This  is  a  sonu- 
tt  expensive  adjunct  and  temporarily  puts  the  tank 

•  (if  commission  for  the  regular  run  of  experiments, 
the  process  of  fitting  and  removing  it  requires  a 
1(1  deal  of  time. 

Preparation  of  Models 

The    preparation   of   models,    which    in    general    run 
■  "m  10  feet  to  20  feet  in  length,  is  an  important  fac- 
in  the  operation  of  the  laboratory.    Two  materials 
commonly  used,  wood  and  paraffin.  In  certain  loca- 
ls where  the  temperature  is  likely  to  be  high  at  ci-r- 

II  times  of  the  year,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  pre- 
■ii  the  models  from  changing  their  shape  if  made  of 

latter;  but  in  others  no  particular  difficulty 
■  xperi^nced.  Paraffin  possesses  advantages  from  the 
lit  of  view  of  ease  of  handling  and  of  economy,  in 
it  old  models  can  be  broken  up  and  the  material  used 
iin.  and  it  has  the  additional  one  that  the  nature  of 

surface  is  always  the  same.  Wooden  models,  while 
re  permanent,  are  considerably  more  costly  and  must 
jiainted  or  varnished. 

Whichever  type  is  used,  an  approximate  model  is  first 
ide.  usually  a  hollow  casting  in  the  case  of  the  paraf- 

type.  or  a  laminated  one  if  of  wood.  This  is  then 
lied  in  a  profiling  machine  and  cut  to  the  true  form 
traced  from  the  drawing.  The  final  finishing  pro 
s  is  usually  performed  by  hand.  The  model  pro- 
ilers  are  usually  made  of  bronze  or  some  form  of 
ite  metal  and  machined  to  the  drawings  in  a  spec- 
'ly  designed  lathe. 

In  the  determination  of  resistance,  the  model  is  usu- 
\  towed  at  a  number  of  different  speeds  and  the 
I  ve  of  total  resistance  is  so  obtained.  This  curve  is 
lie  up  of  two  parts,  one  the  resistance  due  to  surface 
1  tion,  and  the  other  the  resistance  due  to  form.  The 
i»r  is  commonly  known  as  "residuary"  or  "wave- 
king"  resistance.  From  experiments  on  planes  of 
I  lous  lengths  and  different  types  of  surfaces,  the  co- 
icients  representing  frictional  resistance  have  been 
•"•rmined.  The  surface  of  the  model  can  be  obtained 
m  the  drawings,  and,  by  applying  the  known  factors, 

curve  of  frictional  resistance  of  the  model  may  be 
■(•rmined.  The  difference  between  the  total  and  the 

tional  resistance  gives  the  residuary  resistance  at 

•  speed. 

This  part  of  the  resistance,  due  to  the  form  of  the 
iy.  is  assumed  to  follow  the  general  laws  of  dimen- 
■iial  similarit.v.  While  recognized  in  a  general  way 
tore  his  time,  Froude  revived  it  in  connection  with 

determination  of  the  resistance  of  full-sized  ships 
m  experiments  on  models;  and  in  the  marine  field 

method  is  generally  known  as  Froude's  law  of  coni- 
I  ison. 

Hriefly,  two  similar  bodies,  the  ratio  of  whose  dimen- 
tis  may  be  represented  by  L,  will  have  their  speeds 
'I  resistances  connected  by  the  following  relations: 

V         VT  V  aniJ  R        L^  v 
where  V  and  R  represent  the  speed  and  residuary  resist- 
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ance  of,  say,  the  ship,  v  and  r  the  same  characteriaticii 
of  the  model,  and  L  the  ratio  of  linear  dimensions ;  or 
at  c«)rresponding  speeds  the  resistances  will  vary  as  the 
cube  of  the  ratio  of  the  linear  dimensions. 

The  frictional  resistance  of  the  ship  is  determined  by 
separate  calculation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  model,  and 
this  added  to  the  residuary  as  obtained  above  will  give 
the  total  resistance  for  the  full-sized  vessel.  Thi« 
resistance  multiplied  by  the  speed  and  an  appropriate 
constant  will  give  the  net  or  "effective"  horsepower 
required  to  drive  the  ship  at  any  speed. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  coeffic- 
ients of  friction  have  never  been  actually  determined 
for  planes  of  500  to  1000  feet  in  length.  From  extra- 
polation from  smaller  lengths,  various  data  accumulated 
from  friction  in  pipes,  and  the  application  of  hydraulic 
theory,  coefficients  have  been  obtained  that  are  gen- 
erally accepted  as  being  approximately  correct,  al- 
though at  the  present  time  this  is  a  somewhat  contro- 
versial  question. 

To  pass  from  effective  to  indicated,  shaft,  or  brake 
horsepower  of  the  propelling  machinery,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  or  estimate  various  other  efficiencies  or  losses 
involved. 

Propeller  Data 

The  first  loss  is  that  due  to  the  propeller.  Most  of  our 
knowledge  of  screw  propellers  has  been  obtained  from 
systematic  experiments  upon  models.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  model  propeller  is  driven  at  a  fixed  speed  of 
advance  and  the  revolutions  varied.  Dynamometers  are 
arranged  for  measuring  the  torque  delivered  to  and  the 
thrust  given  by  the  propeller,  and  the  revolutions  and 
speed  are  recorded.  From  these  observations,  the  re- 
maining figures  for  efficiency  and  slip  may  be  ob- 
tained. For  purposes  of  application  to  similar  propellers 
of  varying  dimensions,  the  general  law  that  at  constant 
slip  the  thrust  varies  as  the  square  of  the  linear  dimen- 
sions and  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  advance,  the 
efficiency  remaining  constant,  is  the  one  commonly  ap- 
plied: or  if  T  =  thrust,  n  =  revolutions,  p  pitch, 
d  =  diameter.  Q  =  torque,  and  v  —  speed  of  advance, 
then 

T  varies  as  d-v-  or  d-n=p-, 

and  Q  varies  as  d-'n'-p'" 
the  expression   for  slip   being   usually   represented   as 
a  percentage: 

pn- V 
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When  a  propeller  works  in  conjunction  with  a  vessel, 
usually  at  the  after  end,  the  conditions  of  flow  are  al- 
tered as  compared  with  still  water.  Bt-cause  of  friction 
and  streamline  effects,  the  water,  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  stern,  has  had  impressed  upon  it  a  certain  amount 
of  forward  motion.  The  result  is  that  the  propeller  is 
advancing  through  the  water  at  a  speed  lower  than  that 
of  the  vessel  itself.  The  water  to  which  this  forward 
velocity  has  been  imparted  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"wake"  and  its  velocity  is  usually  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  speed  of  the  ship.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, therefore,  the  thrust  of  the  pr«)peller  behind  the 
model  at  a  given  number  of  revolutitins  will  differ  from 
that  in  open  water,  owing  to  the  virtual  change  in  speed 
of  advance. 

If  the  model  propeller  has  been  tested  in  the  open 
and  its  thrust  determined  for  varying  revolutions  at  a 
given  speed  of  advance,  it  is  possible  to  determine  from 
the  above  laws  the  speed  of  advance  corresponding  to 
its  performance  behind  the  model,  and  hence  the  speed 
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of  the  wake,  or  what  may  be    deemed    the    equivalent 
wake. 

The  action  of  the  propeller  behind  the  model  natur- 
ally introduces  a  modification  of  the  streamline  flow 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stern,  as  compared  with  the 
bare  hull.  This  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  resistance  of  the  model  and,  as  this  is  due  to  the 
propeller  thrust,  it  is  commonly  called  the  "thrust  de- 
duction." The  actual  thrust  horsepower  therefore  dif- 
fers from  the  effective  horsepower  or  power  required  to 
overcome  the  net  resistance,  and  if  the  speed  of  advance 
of  the  propeller  in  the  water  in  which  it  works  be  repre- 
sented by  V,  and  the  speed  of  the  ship  by  V,  then  the 
ratio  of  these  two  powers,  commonly  called  the  "hull 
efficiency,"  will  be  represented  by 

RV 


TV, 

When  it  is  realized  that  one,  two.  three  or  four  pro- 
pellers may  be  used,  and  these  combined  with  innumer- 
able shapes  of  hulls  and  placed  in  various  positions  re- 
lative to  the  hull,  the  author  thinks  it  will  be  evident 
that  in  order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  effects  of 
all  these  variables,  the  only  course  open  is  that  of  sys- 
tematic  experimentation   upon   models. 

The  remaining  losses,  or  efficiencies  which  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  actual  horse- 
power of  the  propelling  machinery,  are  what  might  be 
termed  mechanical,  and  are  subjects  for  investigation 
by  means  other  than  the  model  experiments  above  de- 
scribed. In  recent  years  certain  experiments  in  the 
measurement  of  the  actual  thrust  delivered  in  the  full- 
sized  ship  have  been  made  in  order  to  throw  further 
light  upon  the  determination  of  the  relation  of  the  ac- 
tual power  required  to  that  estimated  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  comparison  to  model  tests. 

Propulsive  Coefficient 

There  are  therefore  the  two  methods  of  determining 
the  power  for  a  full-sized  ship.  From  the  results  of 
tests  upon  models  alone,  the  effective  or  net  horse- 
power required  to  overcome  the  resistance  may  be  de- 
termined as  described  above.  From  previous  data  and 
experience,  all  the  losses  or  efficiencies  due  to  the  fac- 
tors mentioned  may  be  estimated  and  combined  into  one 
factor  representing  the  relation  of  "effective"  to  indi- 
cated or  shaft  horsepower.  This  factor  is  commonly 
called  the  "propulsive  coefficient." 

With  the  self-propelled  model,  certain  of  these  con- 
stituent factors  are  subject  to  more  detailed  determina- 
tion, and  hence  the  margin  of  error  due  to  the  unknown 
items  is  considerably  reduced. 

Since  the  development  of  the  hydroplane  and  hydro- 
aeroplane, experiments  on  models  of  these  types  have 
demanded  much  higher  speeds,  which  are  beyond  the 
capacity  of  most  of  the  tanks  designed  for  normal  ship 
forms  unless  undesirably  small  models  are  used.  The 
one  recently  completed  at  Langley  Field  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  this  development. 

In  the  necessarily  prescribed  limits  of  a  symposium 
such  as  this,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  more  than 
to  give  a  general  picture  of  the  use  of  ship  models  in 
determining  the  power  for  full-sized  ships,  and  the 
author  feels  that  any  detailed  discussion  of  certain  of 
the  more  technical  points  involved  would  be  out  of 
place.  He  would,  however,  like  to  refer  to  one  phase  of 
the  subject  that  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention 
during  the  past  few  years.  While  the  classical  Froude 
method  has  in  the  past  given  very  satisfactory  and 
valuable   results,  the  modern   developments  in   hydro- 


dynamic  theory  have  raised  some  points  of  controversy. 
The  question  of  the  type  of  flow  around  the  model, 
whether  laminar  or  turbulent,  raises  the  question  of 
the  size  of  model,  as  the  strict  application  of  the  laws 
of  similarity  demands  that  the  flow  pattern  should  be 
the  same  in  both  the  model  and  the  full-sized  ship.  The 
resistance  will  vary,  depending  upon  whether  the  flow 
is  laminar  or  turbulent  or  a  mixture  of  both,  and  the 
tendency  toward  laminar  flow  increases  with  the  re- 
duction in  size  of  model.  Recent  experiments  on  similar 
models  of  varying  size  have  shown  this  to  be  the  case, 
and  hence  a  considerable  error  may  be  introduced  in 
applying  the  large-scale  factor  to  the  full-sized  ship. 
One  interesting  method  adopted  to  assure  turbulent 
flow  has  been  that  of  fitting  a  thin  wire  around  the 
model  at  the  bow  which  affects  the  flow  at  the  boun- 
dary layer.  The  variation  of  viscosity  with  temperature 
also  involves  a  correction  in  order  to  insure  direct  com- 
parison between  models,  although  this  becomes  of  minor 
importance  in  the  case  of  full-sized  vessels. 


Reciprocal  Tariff  Redudion 

(Continued  from  Page  291) 

if  such  a  proposition  were  made  by  the  United  States 
the  great  majority  of  other  countries  would  accept  it. 
The  few  which  may  keep  aloof  would  come  into  line 
within  a  few  years.  One  advantage  would  result,  tariffs 
could  not  be  raised  again  and  the  lobbying  and  wastage 
of  money  to  "secure  influence"  by  manufacturers  who 
want  more  and  more  protection  to  exploit  the  home  pub- 
lic would  stop  once  and  for  all.  Another  point  may  be 
considered. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  Europe,  initiat- 
ed some  time  ago  by  Briand,  to  create  a  community  of 
interests  in  Europe.  A  modified  zollbund  was  recently 
proposed  by  France  for  the  Balkan  States,  a  similar 
arrangement  between  Germany  and  Austria  was  de- 
feated by  France,  but  there  is  no  telling  when'  Euro- 
pean nations  may  come  to  an  agreement  on  such  a  basis 
thereby  excluding  the  United  States.  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  America  to  take  the  initiative  and  be  the 
leader  on  this  road  to  recuperation? 

Many  nations  are  now  threatened  with  Communism; 
they  can  see  no  way  out  of  the  present  deadlock.  If  Am- 
erica were  to  make  this  gesture  they  would  take  new 
hope. 

I  suggest  that  we  pass  a  resolution  appointing  a  com- 
mittee whose  duty  it  would  be: 

First.  To  write  to  our  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton to  engage  their  interest  in  a  proposal  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  all  other  nations  to  lower  all  tar- 
iffs on  imported  goods  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Second.  To  write  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
similar  institutions  asking  their  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  proposal  and,  if  approved,  their  advocacy  of 
same  by  their  Representatives  in  Washington. 


Story  of  Tonnage  Measurement 

II.  Derelopment  of  Tonnage  Measurements  in  Various  Maritime  Nations* 

^y  G.  Brick  Smith 


LONG  before  Kinjf  Solomon  ruled  over  Israel,  the 
Phoenicians  had  developed  a  fleet  of  sailinj?  vessels 
which   for  many  centuries   dominated  ocean   com- 
nurce.  For  the  efficient  handling  of  this  tremendous 

•  t  they  had  promulgated  shipping  laws,  probably  the 
^t  of  their  kind  ever  enacted,  which  were  so  well  de- 

•  d  that  they  subsequently  became  the  basis  for  ship- 
K'  regulations  throughout  the  world,  even  influencing 

■  more  modern  laws.  These  laws  included  detailed  in- 
iittions  on  how  taxes  were  to  be  apportioned  among 

ships;  in  other  words,  they  issued  a  tonnage  law  of 
Is.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  data  explaining  how 
>  "burden"  tax  was  computed,  and  whether  it  applied 
(11  ships  of  commerce  or  only  to  the  "Ships  of  Tyre." 

do  know,   however,  that  the   Phoenician   maritime 

AS,  including  the  tonnage  law,  were  adopted  by  Italy 

i-n  that  country  came  to  the  fore  as  a  maritime  power 

!he  5th  centun.-  and  were  developed  by  her  during  the 

i-n  hundred  years,  or  so,  that  she  ruled  the  seas. 

Neapolitan  Carra 
Records  indicate  that  the  Phoenician  tonnage  mea- 
nments  took  into  account  both  weight  and  capacity, 
'  apparently  the  units  used  did  not  suit  the  various 
tes  comprising  the  Italian  Republic,  with  the  result 
it  the  original  unit  of  measurement  adopted  by  Xa- 
■-.  the  "carra."  was  recognized  neither  in  Venice  nor 
loa,  the  former  having  a  unit  measure  called 
ifora,"  the  latter  a  measure  called  "cantara." 
I'   is  possible  that  the  carra,  a  modification   of  the 

■  lenician  unit,  was  used  throughout  the  Italian  Re- 
'lic  during  her  entire  sway  as  a  maritime  power,  and 
t  it  was  not  until  her  power  waned  in  the  13th  cen- 
V  that  the  units  used  in  Venice  and  Genoa  became  of 
al   importance  with  the  carra.  This  carra  was  ob- 

iied  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  length,  breadth. 
I  depth  of  vessel  by  a  given  divisor,  the  denomination 
which  depended  upon  the  typ*e  and  size  of  vessel  to 
measured. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  method  of 
isurement  embodied  in  the  French  Napoleonic  Act 
180;?.  the  product  of  the  length,  breadth  and  depth 
uied  by  94,  was  in  use  in  Italy,  having  been  sub- 
uted   for  the   old   method   of  measurement;    but   in 

T'{  the  British  Moorsom  system  was  adopted. 
French  Measures 

At  Marseilles  in  very  early  times,  a  vessel's  carry- 

/  capacity  was  determined  by  multiplying  the  length 

h  the  sum  of  the  breadth  and  depth,  and  dividing 

^  by  200,  the  linear  dimensions  used  being  the  "pan." 

al  to  9.6  inches  (•''4  of  the  Paris  foot).  The  capacity 

-uch  vessels  exporting  salt  from  Bronage  and  other 

I'laces   between   the   mouth   of  the   Loire   and   Gironde 

Rivers  was  given  in  "bronages,"  a  bronage  being  equi- 

V  il''nt  to  about  375  pounds,  and  100  bronages   (or  one 

i>  was  used  in  the  measurement  of  Hanseatic  ves- 

i>  carrying  salt  from  these  ports.  Probably  the  first 


•Repnntcd  from  an  article  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  Standard  Ship 
ping  Company  based  on  an  address  before  the  Technical  Com 
minec  of  the  American  Steamship  Owners  A»»ociation. 


French  legislative  control  of  tonnage  measurement  was 
attempted  in  1681  in  "L'ordonnance  de  la  Marine." 
sponsored  by  the  French  Minister  Colbert.  This  ordi- 
nance required  the  official  registration  of  all  French 
vessels  and  made  it  compulsory  to  have  these  vessels 
measured  by  government  surveyors,  the  unit  of  carry- 
ing capacity  prescribed  being  42  cubic  feet. 

The  French  Admiral  Bouguer.  in  his  "Treatise  on 
Shipbuilding"  issued  in  1746.  explained  this  value  of 
42  cubic  feet  as  having  its  origin  in  the  transporting 
of  wines  by  ships  and.  although  actually  a  measure  of 
capacity,  was  intended  for  convenience  sake  to  repre- 
sent weight — 42  cubic  feet  corresponding  to  one  "ton- 
neau,"  or  2000  pounds.  Henry  Chapman,  a  Swedish 
naval  architect,  explained  in  his  book,  "Naval  Architec- 
ture," issued  in  1781,  that  Bouguer's  unit  of  42  cubic 
feet  could  not  actually  have  its  origin  in  the  transport- 
ing of  French  wines,  as  a  Bordeaux  wine  barrel  (61.6 
gallons)  at  that  time  occupied  about  11.4  cubic  feet 
and  weighed,  when  full,  about  550  pounds.  When  care- 
fully stowed,  four  of  these  barrels  occupied  46-1  3  cu- 
bic feet,  the  weight  of  which  amounted  to  2200  pounds. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  French  measurement  of  42 
cubic  feet  must  be  based  on  the  carrying  of  the  old 
British  "tun."  though  it  was  true  that  the  2000  pounds 
weight  assumed  for  the  42  cubic  feet  was  actually 
based  on  the  weight  of  the  full  Bordeaux  wine  barrel, 
46-1  3  cubic  feet  required  for  the  stowage  of  four  Bor- 
deaux wine  barrels,  having  the  same  ratio  to  their  com- 
bined weight  of  2200  pounds  as  42  cubic  feet  bears  to 
2000  pounds.  Subsequently  Admiral  Bouguer  advanced 
the  idea  that  capacity  measurement  for  tonnage  pur- 
poses was  unsuitable  by  reason  of  heavy  cargoes  fail- 
ing to  fill  a  vessel's  hold,  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
ballast,  for  stability  purposes,  was  normally  required 
in  an  empty  vessel.  In  consequence,  he  proposed  that 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  should  be  measured  by  the 
space  it  took  up  in  the  harbor. 

About  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  Mons.  Le- 
gendre  proposed  to  the  French  Convention  th.it  tonnage 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  depth  by  94.  the 
dimensions  being  in  metric  measurements  taken  inside 
the  vessel  and  convertetl  tt»  feet  before  applying  the  di- 
visor. This  pro|)osal  of  Mons.  Legendre  was  incorporat- 
ed in  the  Napoleonic  Act  of  1803.  the  formula  corres- 
ponding to  that  embodied  in  the  Etiglish  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  1694.  The  adoption  of  this  formula  resulted  in 
dissatisfaction  among  the  French  shipowners,  as  it 
had  among  the  British;  it  gave  a  larger  tonnage  value 
than  corresponding  vessels  measured  under  the  Build- 
ers' Old  Measurement  Rule  then  in  force  in  England. 

In  1837.  Martin  Du  Nord  proposed  that  the  prescrip- 
tion of  conversion  to  feet  be  withdrawn  and  complete 
metric  measurement  be  required,  the  formula  f<»r  this 
procedure  being  the  multiplying  of  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  and  dividing  the  result  by  3.8.  This  revision 
resulted  in  a  measurement  giving  a  tonnage  value  16 
per  cent,  less  than  if  the  vessel  were  measured  by  the 
Builders'  Old  Measurement  Rule;  this  was  due  to  the 
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divisor  3.8  exceeding  the  94  used  in  the  English  rule  by 
almost  15  per  cent,  when  the  dimensions  were  converted 
to  feet  and  an  allowance  made  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  keel  lengths  used  in  the  French  and  English 
formulae.  In  1829  the  maximum  reduction  for  machin- 
ery space  was  fixed  by  law  at  40  per  cent.,  and  in  1873 
the  British  Moorsom  system  was  embodied  in  a  tonnage 
decree  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

Spanish  System 

Of  the  European  nations,  Spain  appears  to  have  had 
the  earliest  actual  legislation  for  tonnage  measure- 
ment, tonnage  regulations  having  been  enacted  in  1590, 
though  there  is  every  evidence  that  they  existed  prior 
to  that  date.  The  size  of  a  vessel  was  expressed  in  "ton- 
elada,"  which  was  also  the  unit  of  wine  carriage  of 
Spain  in  the  early  days.  This  measurement  of  vessel's 
size  was  based  on  the  product  of  the  length,  breadth, 
and  depth,  divided  by  a  varying  divisor.  As  the  ships 
sailing  from  Spain  transported  little  cargo  but  a  great 
number  of  passengers,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
value  of  tonnage  which  would  correspond  to  a  cargo 
vessel  of  like  dimensions,  and  the  tonnage  rules  of  1590 
were  therefore  kept  in  force,  with  slight  modifications 
in  1607  and  1613,  until  the  year  1830,  when  they  were 
superseded  by  an  act  providing  that  the  tonnage  of 
Spanish  vessels  should  be  determined  on  a  deadweight 
basis :  that  is.  by  the  measurement  of  the  volume  of  the 
hull  between  the  empty  vessel  water  plane  and  the  load 
water  plane,  a  provision  for  obtaining  tonnage  similar 
to  that  pronosed  by  Bushnell  in  1678.  However,  due  to 
the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  data,  this  new 
law  was  abolished  in  1844  in  favor  of  the  1590  regula- 
tions, and  these  resrulations  remained  in  force  until 
1874,  when  the  British  Moorsom  system  was  finally 
adopted. 

The  Baltic  Lasts 

To  those  continental  countries  bordering  on  the  North 
and  Baltic  Seas,  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  merchant 
vessel  was  originally  given  in  "lasts."  Last  is  a  Scan- 
dinavian word  meaning  cargo  or  load,  and  consequently 
the  ship  last  was  a  unit  of  varying  sizes.  Originally  it 
was  a  measure  of  weight  having  its  origin  in  the  trans- 
poi-ting  of  corn  and  represented  the  amount  of  corn 
which  could  be  hauled  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  two  pair  of 
horses,  the  estimated  weight  of  which  load  was  4000 
pounds.  In  several  documents  from  the  12th  century, 
such  as  the  Lubeck  Charter  of  1188,  the  term  "vas" 
was  used;  whether  this  word  is  a  derivation  from  the 
Dutch  word  "voer,"  meaning  "cart-load,"  or  from  the 
Low  German  word  "vase"  meaning  "weight,"  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  word  was  of 
Scandinavian  origin.  This  unit  of  measurement  differ- 
ed from  the  English  unit  in  that  "last"  was  originally 
a  measure  of  weight  but  was  actually  used  to  express 
volume,  whereas  "tun,"  a  measure  of  volume,  was  used 
to  express  weight.  As  this  "last"  had  no  fixed  value,  it 
varied  considerably  with  the  cargo  carried  and  the  port 
from  or  to  which  the  vessel  sailed;  sometimes  due  to 
the  kind  of  goods  carried,  it  appeared  more  advantag- 
eous to  use  a  last  of  small  volume,  while  at  other  times 
a  last  of  high  value  was  used  to  reduce  the  tolls  paid. 

For  vessels  plying  between  Norway  and  Holland 
there  also  existed  a  toll  on  "lastage,"  but  other  vessels 
trading  to  Holland  were  taxed  on  the  amount  of  goods 
transported.  This  would  indicate  that  even  prior  to  the 
15th  century,  when  the  above  tax  went  into  effect,  the 
Norwegians  had  more  or  less  accurate  knowledge  as  to 
the  carrying  capacity  of  their  ships  of  commerce. 


In  Sweden,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the 
carrying  capacity  of  vessels  in  lasts  was  determined  by 
measuring  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  divid- 
ing their  product  by  a  fixed  divisor  of  200.  This  gave 
the  carrying  capacity  in  Swedish  lasts  of  18  ship 
pounds,  there  being  about  375  pounds  per  ship  pound. 
This  tonnage  regulation  probably  originated  m  Den- 
mark and  was  similar  to  those  in  use  by  other  Baltic 
countries  and  permitted  an  allowance  to  be  made  for 
carrying  cannon. 

Before  the  12th  century  Danish  trading  vessels  were 
taxed  according  to  the  number  of  oars  and  the  amount 
of  "sail  spread"  used  in  propelling  the  vessel;  subse- 
quently, they  adopted  the  "last"  used  by  the  Hanseatic 
League. 

In  1647,  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  between  Denmark  and 
Holland,  by  which  the  measurement  of  seagoing  vessels 
was  regulated,  these  measurements  being  in  Amster- 
dam measure  with  varying  divisors  for  each  type  of 
vessel.  The  lasts  were  wheat  lasts  or  St.  Ubis'  salt  lasts, 
but  for  vessels  carrying  timber,  and  which  by  reason  of 
their  holds  not  being  filled  could  not  be  loaded  to  their 
normal  draft,  a  deduction  of  one-fifth  of  the  vessel's 
lastage  was  allowed.  To  check  abuses  arising  out  of  the 
application  of  this  Danish-Dutch  treaty,  certain  defin- 
ite changes  were  made  by  decree  and  a  supplementary 
treaty  was  entered  into  three  years  later. 

Regulations  for  tonnage  measurement  were  enacted 
in  Denmark  in  1830,  the  unit  of  tonnage  being  the  "com- 
merz  last"  of  5200  pounds,  corresponding  to  82  cubic 
feet  of  Danish  sea  water.  These  regulations  prescribed 
the  measurement  of  the  volume  between  the  empty  ves- 
sel's water  plane  and  the  load  water  plane,  similar  to 
those  proposed  by  Bushnell  in  1678.  This  method  was 
naturally  cumbersome  and  resulted  in  the  Danish  sur- 
veyors actually  measuring  the  internal  capacity  of  the 
vessel  and  subsequently  estimating  the  weight  carrying 
capacity  from  these  internal  measurements.  In  1867 
Denmark  adopted  the  British  Moorsom  system  of  meas- 
urement. 

Though  no  accurate  information  exists  regarding  ihe 
tonnage  size  of  the  Hanseatic  League  vessels  prior  to 
the  year  1368,  there  is  documentary  proof  that  a  gen- 
eral tax  was  levied  on  seaports  based  upon  the  value 
of  the  vessels  and  not  the  size,  this  action  being  taken 
by  the  Hanseatic  League  t6  defray  the  expense  of  their 
war  against  Valdemar  IV  of  Denmark.  From  records 
available  in  Hamburg,  dating  back  to  1369  it  appears 
that  the  largest  ship  on  which  these  taxes  were  levied 
carried  60  "lasts"  and  had  a  vessel  value  of  100  Flemish 
pounds,  equal  to  600  Mrks. 

In  the  12th  century  the  "Lubeck  last"  appears  to  have 
varied  between  4480  and  4800  pounds,  depending  almost 
entirely  on  the  country  with  which  a  vessel  was  trad- 
ing, while,  according  to  early  Hamburg  regulations, 
the  last  of  that  period  amounted  to  6000  pounds.  The 
number  of  "last"  capacity  of  a  vessel  was  determined 
by  dividing  the  product  of  the  length,  the  breadth,  and 
the  depth  by  300.  After  the  12th  century  the  Danzig 
"rye  last"  came  to  be  generally  used;  this  measure  was 
314  cubic  meters  (about  114%  cubic  feet)  and  weighed 
over  4000  pounds.  In  1815  a  Prussian  Order  in  Council 
prescribed  that  the  standard  last  should  be  equal  to 
4000  Berlin  pounds,  which  was  equivalent  to  50  Berlin 
bushels  of  rye  weighing  80  pounds  per  bushel. 

German  Hansa  Systems 

Few  records  are  available  covering  the  early  history 
of  the  German  Hanseatic  League  ports,  but  it  can  be 
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-afely  assumed  that  tonnage  regulations  were  in  force 

in  these  ports  very  early  in  their  history.  In   1756  the 

i.irt  of  Hamburg  enacted  tonnage  regulations  govern- 

'  arbor  duties,    and    in    1819    regulations    covering 

.(•   measurement   of  vessels    used   in   the    port   of 

:ig  were  decreed.  This  prescribed  that  the  three 

l>al  dimensions  be  multiplied  by  each  other  and 

(I  by  a  divisor,  the  value  of  which  depended  upon 

he  type  of  vessel. 

^Subsequently  there  were  several  other  German  regu- 

>  i.ssued  which  varied  considerably,  and  to  attain 

rnity  in  tonnage  measurement  the  German  Baltic 

formed  a  commission  in  1849,  which  commission 

ntly  was  in  complete  accord  with  the  then  exist- 

■    iianish  .system.   This  German   commission   in   1849 

•  coninunded  that  the  Danish  method,  which  consisted 

I  .xpace  measurement  intended  to  result  in  a  measure 

I   a  vessel's  weight  carrying  capacity,  be  adopted  by 

'le  German  Baltic  States.  Other  proposals  introducing 

:  definite  empirical  divisor  to  make  the  German  units 

f  measure  applicable  led  to  confusion,  because  almost 

ver>'  State  had  a  definite  unit  of  measurement.  Final- 

\   \hf  definite  divisor  of  58  was  fi.xed  upon  to  obtain 

-  given  in  tons  of  2000  pounds,  and  slight  modifi- 

-  of  the  Danish   method  were  adopted.   In   1873, 

1(1   the  founding  of  the  German  Empire,  the  British 

^foorsom  system  was  adopted. 

A.--  early  as  1358  regulations  covering  the  transit  by 

r.<sels  of  the  River  Meuse  around  Dordrecht  imposed  a 

ix  on  seagoing  vessels,  the  vessels  being  divided  into 

u(.  grades;  namely,  vessels  of  sixty  and  over  "herring" 

nd  those  under  sixty,  the  value  of  a  60  herring  last 

lualing  48  Danzig  rye  lasts. 

Dutch  Yas 

In  the  Netherlands  in  addition  to  the  "last"  measure 

Mere  was  also  used  the  ton.  mostly  referred  to  as  the 

\as"  or  "vat."  which  had  its  origin  in  the  transport 

f  wines  from  France.  The  Amsterdam  vat,  correspond- 

■<v'  t(i  two  pipes  each  of  two  hogsheads,  was  equal  to 

1232  gallons.  In  the  16th  century  the  term  "bronage,"  of 

French    derivation,    was    used    to    express    the    size   of 

I>Jtch  war  vessels,  but  this  was  subsequently  altered 

'  that  the  size  of  such  vessels  was  also  expressed  in 

.IS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1622  the  Delegates  of  Zealand 
Holland)  complained  that  there  existed  an  unequal 
istage  between  vessel  and  vessel,  because  some  used 
rye  lasts,"  while  others  used  "oak  lasts,"  the  differ- 
ice  between  the  two  amounting  to  as  much  as  one- 
'iird  to  one-fourth  of  the  vessel's  lastage.  To  avoid 
ich  discrepancies,  they  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
rye  last."  but  their  proposal  and  complaint  apparently 
>nt  unheeded. 

The  earliest  legislative  regulation  of  tonnage  meas- 

lement    in    Holland    apparently    dates    from    1631,    at 

'  hich  time,  in  an  endeavor  to  prevent  tax  evasion,  it 

as  decreed  that  all  Dutch  vessels  must  be  officially 

easured  and  marked.  This  regulation  was  also  adopted 

'  aid  in  settling  disputes  between  shipowners  and  the 

government  regarding  the  amount  of  compensation  due 

the  shipowner  for  the  government's  use  of  their  vessels 

in  times  of  war.   Though   the  enactment   was   lengthy 

and  elaborate,  there  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no 

definite  method  prescribed  for  carrying  out  the  reciuir- 

<\  measurement. 

Dutch  Capacity  Rules 

In  1631  the  Dutch  Privy  Council  passed  an  ordinance 
:  "lative  to  tonnage  measurements  of  inland  water  ves- 
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sels.  This  ordinance  (modified  it.  1636)  stipulated  that 
the  capacity  of  a  vessel  in  la!>ts  should  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  divided  by  200. 
This  divisor  was  determined  by  actually  luading  the 
various  sizes  and  types  of  Dutch  vessels  then  afluat 
with  cannon  or  cannon  balls  to  a  predetermined  free- 
board mark  and  then  fixing  upon  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  vessel  volume  there  was  per  weight  last. 

The  Dutch  Flast  Indies  Company's  vessels  were  meas- 
ured by  estimating  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  hold 
space  and  the  goods  which  the  ships  were  to  carr>',  125 
cubic  feet  Amsterdam  feet  being  considered  as  equal 
to  one  Prussian  rye  last.  From  records  available  108 
bushels  of  Prussian  corn  equaled  one  last  and  occupied 
almost  124  cubic  feet  (Amsterdam);  but  in  order  to 
simplify  the  necessary  computations.  125  cubic  feet 
Amsterdam  feet  were  used.  Quantities  of  wheat,  rye, 
and  barley  were  weighed,  and  upon  this  basis  one  last 
was  fixed  at  4250  pounds,  or,  in  other  words,  34  pounds 
per  cubic  foot  (1690). 

In  1637,  by  reason  of  the  fixed  size  and  type  of  ves- 
sels built  by  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Company,  it  was 
decided  that  a  number  of  lasts  should  be  fixed  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  vessel,  about  90  lasts  for  115- 
foot  vessels,  to  250  lasts  for  160-foot  vessels.  From  ex- 
periments conducted  by  the  company  upon  several  of 
the  vessels  to  determine  their  actual  lastage.  the  offi- 
cials arrived  at  the  formula — length  multiplied  by 
breadth,  multiplied  by  depth,  divided  by  200,  which,  of 
course,  was  to  be  multiplied  bv  125  to  obtain  cubic  foot 
measurement.  Certain  types  of  their  vessels  had  to  have 
deductions  made  from  the  lasts  thus  obtained  due  to 
underdeck  cabins,  etc.,  for  which  a  percentage  reduc- 
tion of  lastage  was  determined. 

In  1638  the  Delegate  Councilors  complained  to  the 
States  of  the  Province  of  Holland  that  the  government 
was  losing  tolls  due  to  the  system  of  measurement  then 
in  use  at  Rotterdam.  The  complaints  were  subsequently 
repeated,  and  the  States  of  the  Province  of  Holland  in 
consequence  decreed  that  lasts  should  be  equal  to  4000 
pounds  weight  of  iron. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1672,  or  early  in  1673,  the  divisor 
of  200  was  modified  to  meet  the  changing  conditions 
and  to  correct  unsatisfactory  usage  arising  out  of  this 
measurement.  During  the  year  1672  the  Dutch  Republic 
was  engaged  in  war  with  Great  Britain.  France,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Cologne  and  Munster,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1678  the  old  Dutch  tonnage  regula- 
tions of  1636  were  again  imposed,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions. 

Though  no  ordinance  seems  to  have  been  enacted  in 
the  18th century, it  is  apparent  from  the  records  that  the 
French  Napoleonic  Act  of  1803  must  have  been  in  force 
during  that  period,  but  in  1819  the  Napoleonic  Act  was 
replaced  by  new  regulations  issued  by  the  Councilor  of 
State,  and  various  types  of  vessels  were  grouped  and 
placed  in  different  classes  for  treatment.  The  measure- 
ments were  now  made  in  New  Netherland  "ells"  or 
meters,  and  the  internal  measurement  of  the  vessel  was 
obtained  by  geometric  methods.  This  method  continued 
in  use  in  Holland  with  moderate  success  until  1875, 
when  the  British  Moorsom  system  was  adopted  by  the 
order  of  the  Council. 

American  Tonnage  Rules 

The  early  tonnage  laws  of  the  I'nited  States  were 
intended  to  ascertain  the  deadweight  capacity  of  ves- 
sels, and  as  the  space  then  occupied  by  superstructure 
and  deck  erections  was  small,  the  statutes  took  no  ac- 
count of  the  erections  above  the  upper  deck. 
(Please  turn  to  Page   }(Kt) 


Pumps  for  Marine  Service 
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Part  V.  Condensate^  Drain,  and  Main  Circulating  Pumps 


/I  S  Part  I'  of  our  reproduction  of  this  excellent  paper  ive 
yj  have  grouped   three   classes   of  pumps   uorklng  at   com- 
paratively loiv  heads  and  under  entirely  different  condi- 
tions from  the  feed  pumps  treated  in  Part  IJ'. 

Condensate  Pumps 

Centrifugal.  —  The  condensate  pump  is  a  removal 
pump.  The  ordinary  centrifugal  pump  gives  a  varying 
head  with  varying  flows,  and  the  head  adjusts  itself  to 
the  requirements  of  the  system.  But  with  the  conden- 
sate pump  withdrawing  the  water  from  a  fixed  vacuum 
and  with  constant  discharge  head,  its  vai-iable  flow 
eliminates  the  head  characteristic  as  a  flow  regulat- 
ing medium.  Instead  the  submergence  level  determines 
how  much  water  shall  flow  by  regulating  the  absolute 
pressure  at  vane  inlets  and,  with  this,  the  velocity  and 
capacity  ensuing  therefrom.  The  impeller  does  not  com- 
pletely fill  at  all  times,  and  special  consideration  in  its 
design  to  provide  for  these  features  is  necessary  to 
create  a  smooth  running,  nonsurging  type  of  pump  for 
all  loads.  The  efficiency  consequently  is  not  high.  The 
operating  speeds  must  be  very  moderate  as  compared 
to  other  pumps  for  amount  of  total  head. 

Stage  pressures  should  not  exceed  50  pounds,  so  that 
two-stage  pumps  are  frequent.  All  condensate  pumps 
must  be  vented  fi-om  their  suction  nozzle  high  points 
back  to  the  condenser.  It  is  always  preferable  to  em- 
ploy a  hotwell  or  storage  tank  beneath  the  condenser 
to  seal  the  suction  pipe  and  give  the  pump  an  oppor- 
tunity to  adjust  its  capacity  by  the  suction  submer- 
gence level,  particularly  with  a  pitching  vessel.  The 
velocity  in  the  suction  pipe  should  not  exceed  3  feet 
per  second.  The  shortest  possible  suction  line  between 
hotwell  and  pump  should  be  used,  and  preferably  con- 
nected to  the  bottom  of  the  hotwell.  A  side  connected 
pipe  at  the  hotwell  reduces  its  potential  storage  capac- 
ity, and  a  long  suction  line  may  permit  the  pump  to 
draw  the  water  out  in  gulps. 

*Manager,     Msrmc     Sales,    Worthington     Pump    and    Machinery 
Corp. 

**Paper  read  at  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  November  19  and  20,  19H. 


A  diagrammatic  sketch   showing  the  connection  of  a  ver- 
tical triplex  pump  for  feed  heater  drain  service. 

Since  low  submergence  heads  are  demanded  on  ac- 
count of  head  room  conditions  for  the  condenser,  a  ver- 
tical condensate  pump  aids  materially  in  filling  this 
requirement.  Small  horizontal  pumps  are  applicable  in 
some  cases.  In  capacities  below  50  gallons  per  minute 
there  is  no  advantage  in  the  vertical  pump  as  to  space 
or  head.  Stuffing  boxes  well  sealed  by  water  from  the 
pump  discharge  are  required  for  all  condensate  sei"- 
vices.  The  vertical  pump  having  only  one  stuffing  box 
presents  additional  advantages.  Centrifugal  condensate 
pumps  that  have  from  12  to  24  inches  submergence  are 
operating  satisfactorily. 

Reciprocating.  —  For  auxiliary  condensers  or  other 
small  capacity  installations  the  less  expensive  steam 
pump  is  to  be  preferred. 

A  steam  pump  for  handling  condensate  should  be  of 
the  simplex  type.  The  necessity  of  removing  water 
from  a  high  vacuum  requires  that  the  discharge  valves 
of  the  pump  be  below  the  water  level  in  the  hotwell. 
There  must  be  a  static  head  on  the  suction  side 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  liquid  in  the 
pipe,  pump  passages,  the  weight  of  the  suction  valve, 
the  resistance  of  the  suction  valve  spring,  and  the 
velocity  head.  Any  static  head  below  this  requirement 
will  result  in  vaporization  in  the  pump  cylinder.  The 
suction  valves  should  be  light  and  provided  with  light 
springs  and  should  have  liberal  areas.  The  percentage 
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valve  area  is  affected  by  the  speed  and  lenKth  of 
M»ke  of  the  pump,  and  should  be  sufficient  to  keef) 
.  velocity  of  the  ]it|uid  thruuKh  the  valves  below  2 
•  t  per  second. 

!"o  insure  that  the  pump  fills  at  each  stroke  the  dis- 
.irge  valves  of  the  pump  should  be  at  least  4  to  5 
■  t  below  the  water  level  in  the  hotwell.  The  pump 
.>uld  be  of  such  size  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
II  at  over  50  or  GO  feet  per  minute  piston  speed  or 
.  r  ."jO  rt'Voluf  ions  per  minute. 

Drain  Pump.s 

I  Main  pumps  are  small  capacity  pumps  handlinK  hot 
iter  condensed  in  the  heating  elements  of  the  feed- 
iter  heaters  and  evaporators.  As  this  is  pure  water, 
discharge  may  be  into  some  point  in  the  feed  line. 
'•  pressure  against  which  the  pump  discharges  is  de- 
ndent  on  the  preptjure  in  the  line  at  point  of  connec- 
'II. 

CentrifuKal. — Heater  drain  pumps  are  relatively 
all  and  classed  in  the  condensate  field  because  their 
thod  of  functioning  is  similar,  although  the  tem- 
lature  range  is  of  a  higher  order.  These  units  are 
lally  of  the  horizontal  type  because  of  their  small 
<•  and  are  usually  employed  for  the  lower  pressure 
ik.  A  special  application  of  a  turbine  casing  drain 
inp  jittached  to  the  shaft  of  a  vertical  condensate 
mp  !.>;  worthy  of  note. 

Ueciprocating. — The  small  capacity  and  high  pres- 
1 1'  are  advantageously  handled  by  the  vertical  triplex 
iprocating  power  pump  with  a  close  clearance  water 
1.  In  case  of  three-stage  feed  heating,  the  indepen- 
nt  drains  from  the  individual  stages  may  each  be 
nnected  to  one  of  three  cylinders,  thus  making  each 
lin  system  a  unit  and  requiring  but  one  pump  and 
tor  for  the  three.  Plunger  sizes  may  be  varied  to 
it  the  capacity  and  pressure  requirements  of  the  dif- 
!  cnt  drains.  The  pump  must  be  set  below  the  heaters 
provide  5  to  10  feet  static  head  on  the  suction  of  the 
mp. 

A    recent    design    incorporates    the    evaporator    feed 

1  evaporator  drain    pumps   in   a  single   unit   of  the 

rtical    triplex    pistoii    pattern    type    directly    driven 

iough  worm  gears  by  a  variable  speed  motor.  A  des- 

ption  of  this  pump,  which  is  of  an  unusual  construc- 

■)i,  will  be  of  interest.  The  water  cylinders  have  full 

wgth  linings  in  which  operates  a  special  piston  which 

is  in   effect  two   pistons,   the   lower  one   handling  the 

high    temperature    evaporator    drain    and    discharging 

•gainst  boiler  pressure,  and  the  other  one  handling  the 


evaporator  feed.  Each  piston  has  its  own  set  of  suction 
and  discharge  valves,  and  the  construction  permits  the 
placing  of  the  valves  close  to  the  piston,  reducing  the 
cylinder  clearance  to  a  minimum.  This  is  a  desirable 
feature  in  pumping  water  of  high  temperature.  The 
evaporator  drain  piston  is  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  pump 
and  its  valves  are  close  to  the  bottom,  thus  taking  ad- 
vantage of  all  of  the  static  suction  head  available.  From 
the  cylinder,  between  the  two  sections  of  the  piston, 
a  vent  to  the  feed  pump  suction  removes  all  of  the 
leakage  past  the  pistons  and  prevents  contamination 
of  the  evaporator  drain  from  water  leaking  past  the 
feed  pump  piston.  The  piston  rod,  extending  through 
the  stuffing  box  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  is  made  of 
a  proper  size  to  reduce  the  effective  area  of  the  feed 
pump  piston,  so  that  the  same  travel  of  the  two  pistons 
will  give  the  proportionate  displacement  required  by 
the  different  capacities  to  be  pumped  for  the  two 
services. 

The  driving  gear  is  all  mounted  above  the  water 
end  and  is  fully  enclosed.  Provision  is  made  for  auto- 
matic lubrication  of  all  wearing  parts.  Suitably  ar- 
ranged baffles  prevent  the  possibility  of  lubricating 
oil  from  the  power  end  getting  into  the  water  end  of 
the  pump. 

Main  Circulating  Pumps 

Centrifugal. — These  i)umps  are  the  largest  capacity 
pumps  used  aboard  ship,  are  of  low  head  (10  to  35  feet) 
and,  as  such,  are  of  the  high  specific  speed  type.  Thus 
a  10.000  gallons  per  minute  pump  at  25  feet  head  may 
operate  at  700  revolutions  per  minute  at  maximum 
efficiency  in  a  standard  double-suction  impeller  type. 
These  pumps  are  primarily  of  the  horizontal  motor- 
driven  type  with  horizontal  suction  and  discharge  noz- 
zles. Considerable  space  is  required  to  install  them. 
They  are  very  reliable,  efficient  pumps  provided  with 
horizontally  split  casings,  bronze  impellers,  bronze  cas- 
ing rings,  bronze  sleeves  and  covered  steel  shafts  in 
the  water  ways.  They  are  structurally  stronger  than 
base  plates  sometimes  demanded,  and  are  preferably 
set  on  sole  plates  directly  on  the  ship  foundation.  The 
driving  motors  should  be  fastened  likewise,  and  a  good 
flexible  coupling  should  be  used  to  transmit  the  power. 
When  driven  by  turbines,  the  operating  speeds  are  usu- 
ally too  low  to  secure  reasonable  turbine  efficiency,  so 
that  high  speed  turbines  with  reduction  gears  are 
necessary.  In  those  cases  the  turbine  and  gear  should 
form  a  unit  securely  bolted  to  a  base  plate  not  extended 
under  the  pump.  To  offset  the  bulk  and  space  demands 
of  double  suction  type  pumps  there  are  available  sev- 
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eral  special  designs  of  circulators.  Of  these,  the  so- 
called  Mixflo  pump  is  of  conspicuous  importance  in 
that  it  is  most  satisfactory  as  a  vertical  pump  and  read- 
ily arranged  for  mounting  the  driving  motor  directly 
on  its  casing.  It  is  a  single-suction  type  having  an  im- 
peller of  a  type  midway  between  a  ship's  propeller  and 
a  centrifugal  pump  impeller.  The  former  is  axial  flow, 
and  the  latter  is  radial  flow  as  referred  to  the  driving 
shaft.  Mixflo  is  a  combination  of  both  and  is  diagonal 
flow.  It  gives  higher  specific  speeds  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  centrifugal  impeller,  and  therefore  higher 
operating  speeds  for  a  given  capacity  and  pressure.  Its 
suction,  of  the  end  type,  therefore  is  direct  and  does  not 
require  the  nozzle  to  be  built  around  the  spiral  casing 
as  in  the  standard  double-suction  type.  Its  spiral 
casing  is  of  smaller  dimensions  and  usually  less  than 
two  suction  pipe  diameters  across  its  greatest  dimen- 
sion. 

The  pump  is  therefore  compact  and  especially  adapt- 
ed to  vertical  operation,  since  its  impeller  may  be  at- 
tached on  the  projection  of  the  driving  motor  or  tur- 
bine shaft  with  the  casing  supporting  the  driver  direct- 
ly. The  use  of  the  spiral  casing  permits  of  bearings 
external  to  the  fluid  carrying  spaces.  Some  attention 
has  been  directed  toward  employing  these  types  of  im- 
pellers without  spiral  casings,  and  employing  guide 
vanes  above  the  impeller  with  an  elbow  discharge  cham- 
ber. Such  pumps  require  long  shafts  under  water  and 
should  be  fitted  with  an  internal  bearing.  These  pumps 
show  additional  specific  speeds  above  those  obtainable 
at  heads  of  10  to  15  feet  in  the  Mixflo  class,  but  it  is  not 
definitely  established  that  these  specific  speeds  will 
give  a  long  life  pump  at  25  to  30  feet  operating  head. 
Indications  are  that  specific  speeds  in  excess  of  450  are 
not  obtainable  at  heads  of  25  to  30  feet,  without  cavita- 
tion and  erosion. 

The  Mixflo  type  pump  has  a  range  in  specific  speed 
between  225  and  450,  and  maximum  efficiencies  of  85 
per  cent,  are  obtained  in  moderate  size  pumps.  For  cer- 
tain service  conditions  the  speed  will  be  between  900 
and  1000  revolutions  per  minute  in  the  Mixflo  type. 
This  type,  as  well  as  the  propeller  type  pump,  has  end 
thrust  of  considerable  magnitude  which  is  successfully 
absorbed  by  the  use  of  ball  type  thrust  bearings.  The 
location  of  the  thrust  bearing  is  usually  at  the  end  of 
the  driver  where  it  is  accessible. 

Reciprocating.— Due  to  the  large  capacity  demands 
and  low  heads,  the  reciprocating  type  of  pump  is  not 
recommended  because  of  its  price,  weight,  space  re- 
quirements,-and  high  operating  cost.  Its  only  field  is 
when  combined  with  a  reciprocating  vacuum  pump  with 
a  common  steam  cylinder  and  used  on  small  condensers 
for  auxiliary  service.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  condenser  is  directly  mounted  over  the  two  pumps. 


Story  of  Tonnage  Measurement 

(Continued  from  Page  297) 

Though  tonnage  regulations  had  been  in  force  for 
many  years  in  Philadelphia,  the  first  tonnage  law  of 
the  United  States  was  enacted  in  the  latter  part  of 
1789.  At  this  period  the  vessels  of  the  standard  type 
had  but  one  or,  at  most,  two  decks,  and  the  law 
therefore  provided  for  the  measurement  of  single-  and 
double-deck  ships  only,  no  mention  whatever  being 
made  of  vessels  with  more  than  two  decks,  nor  was 
there  any  mention  in  regard  to  the  measurement  of 
superstructures.   By   this    law,   which   was   re-enacted 
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early  in  1799,  the  tonnage  of  double-deck  vessels  was 
determined  by  applying  the  "Builders'   Old   Measure- 
ment Rule"  formula,  using  a  divisor  of  95  instead  of 
94;  for  a  single  deck  vessel  the  formula  was 
(L-3/5B)BxD 

— ,  whereas   the   old  Philadelphia   rule 


95 


had  used 


LxBxD 
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The  tonnage  laws  now  in  force  in  the  United  States 
are  based  on  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  1864, 
which  adopted  the  Moorsom  system  of  measuring  ves- 
sels and  is  practically  the  same  as  the  provisions  of  the 
British  Merchants'  Shipping  Act  in  1854.  The  statutes 
of  1864  (modified  in  1865)  did  not  provide  for  any  de- 
duction from  gross  tonnage,  because  gross  tonnage  and 
not  the  net  tonnage  was  the  basis  of  tonnage  taxes;  and 
it  was  not  until  1882  that  Congress  altered  this  and 
made  net  tonnage  the  basis  of  taxes. 

The  treatment  accorded  superstructures  and  'tween 
deck  spaces  above  the  upper  deck  by  the  Act  of  1865 
was,  as  far  as  the  gross  tonnage  is  concerned,  the  same 
as  was  accorded  such  spaces  by  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  with  one  important  exception.  This  exception 
provided  that  "no  part  of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be 
measured  or  registered  for  tonnage  that  is  used  for 
cabins  or  staterooms  and  considered  entirely  above  the 
first  deck,  which  is  not  a  deck  to  the  hull."  At  this 
point  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  change  has  ever 
been  made  in  this  statute,  and,  as  a  consequence,  cab- 
ins and  staterooms  constructed  above  the  first  deck, 
which  is  not  a  deck  to  the  hull,  are  still  exempted  in  this 
country.  This  clause  in  the  law  was  undoubtedly  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  lake  steamers  and  coastwise 
craft,  but  as  there  was  no  limitation  to  this  effect  all 
passenger  vessels  were  measured  accordingly. 

The  Panama  Canal  Commission  commenting  on  this 
section  of  the  law,  stated:  "The  exemption  clause  of  the 
United  States  Act  of  1865  should  have  been  repealed 
long  ago."  The  League  of  Nations  Committee  comment- 
ed as  follows:  "According  to  the  rules  in  force  in  one 
country  sundry  spaces  set  apart  exclusively  for  pas- 
sengers and  constructed  entirely  above  the  first  deck, 
which  is  not  a  deck  to  the  hull,  are  exempt  from  gross 
tonnage." 

Net  Tonnage  Taxes 

In  1882  Congress  made  net  tonnage  the  basis  of  tax 
collections,  and  this  statute  authorized  the  deduction 
of  propelling  power  spaces  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage  and  the  crew  spaces  up  to  5  per  cent. 
The  tonnage  laws  were  revised  in  1895,  and  the  allow- 
able deductions  of  the  deck  spaces  from  the  gross  ton- 
nage were  increased  and  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
Rule  for  deduction  of  propelling  power  spaces  adopted. 
These  changes  were  made  to  the  tonnage  laws,  in  order 
to  bring  those  of  the  United  States  in  substantial  ac- 
cord with  those  of  other  countries. 

The  attitude  of  Congress  has  alwa.ys  seemed  to  be 
favorable  to  American  vessels  in  foreign  trades,  and 
this  attitude  has  resulted  in  several  advantageous 
changes  to  the  tonnage  laws;  for  instance,  the  Act  of 
1895  increased  deductions  above  deck  by  repealing  the 
5  per  cent,  limit  for  crew  spaces  and  allowing  master's 
cabin,  wheel  house,  chart  house,  boatswain's  stores, 
donkey  boiler  and  engine  room  if  connected  with  the 
main  engine  room,  and  sails  stowage  up  to  half  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  to  be  deducted;  in  addition, 
the  light  and  air,  and  funnel  spaces  in  enclosed  super- 
(Please  turn  to  Page  302) 


Motor  Liner  Georgic 

New  White  Star  Liner,  Sister  to  the  Britannic,  Goes  into  Service 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S  largest  motorliiier.  the  (Jtorjf 
ic,  bt'loiiKiiig  to  the  White  Star  Line  and  built  by 
Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff,  Ltd.,  of  Belfast,  is  now 
in  the  transatlantic  passenger  service. 

The  Georgic.  although  a  sister  ship  to  the  Britannic, 
differs  in  many  important  respects,  and  in  her  design  it 

ill  be  found  that  the  developments  which  were  incor- 

lated  in  the  Britannic  with  such  marked  success  have 
ueen  carried  a  step  further.  Built  under  Lloyd's  sur- 
vey and  the  Board  of  Trade  rules  she  has  the  following 
'iimensions: 

Length  between  perpendiculars   ...     680  ft.  0      in. 

Breadth  molded    82  ft.  0      in. 

Depth  molded   43  ft.  9      in. 

dross  tonnage 27.000  anprox. 

Load  draft  34  ft.  3' :..  in. 

•le   hull    is  subdivided   into   13   water-tight   compart- 

■  nts.  and  there  is  a  continuous  double  bottom  arrang- 
'.  to  carry  fresh  water,  water  ballast,  and  oil  fuel.  She 
is  nine  complete  decks  and  eight  cargo  holds  for  the 
iriage  of  dry  and  refrigerated  cargo. 

Accommodation 
The  accommodation  provides  for  1632  passengers  in 
ii)in.  tourist,  and  third  class — a  slightly  greater  capa- 
'V  than  the  Britannic. 

The  principal  public  rooms  are  on  the  promenade 
ck,  on  which  there  is  a  new  feature  which  will  be 
ich  appreciated — the  spacious  Palm  Court  arranged 
r  dancing,  lounging,  and  promenading,  undisturbed 
bad  weather.  This  Palm  Court  is  also  an  observation 

■  )m  with  glass  windows  all  round.  The  design  is 
rnple  as  a  semi-open  air  apartment,  with  a  pleasant 
lor  scheme. 

The  "B"  Deck  Cabin  class  entrance  has  been  arrang- 
'  as  the  center  of  the  "business"  side  of  the  passenger 
If,  and  all  the  essential  services  are  grouped  together; 
11-  purser,  chief  steward,  enquiry,  mail  and  baggage 
ister.  and  wireless  offices  are  here  on  the  port  and 
arboard  sides,  with  an  effectively  arranged  shop  on 
idem  lines  near  the  lift.  An  arched  recess  contains 
fireplace  and  recesses  for  settees  and  chairs  com- 
I'te  the  scheme  on  this  deck. 

The  size  of  the  vessel  has  given  ample  opportunities 
r  spacious  planning  and  effective  design  in  the  cabin 
ass  public  rooms,  and  the  impression  of  restrict»'d 
lace  so  common  on  board  many  ships  has  been  elimin- 
I'd.  Although  the  free  version  of  the  cla.ssic  decora- 
\e  styles  was  so  successful  in  the  Britannic,  the  dis- 
iictly  modern  style  through  the  Georgic  results  both  in 
ided  interest  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  separate 
ii-ntity  of  the  sister  vessels  in  the  eyes  of  their  pas 
rigers. 

Main  Engines 

The  propelling  machinery  consists  of  two  10-cylinder 

i'Uble  acting  4-cycle  diesel  engines  of  Harland  Wolff- 

l.'irmeister    Wain    type    capable   of   generating    10.000 

naft   horsepower   each.   The   cylinders   are   cooled    by 

1  esh  water  and  the  pistons  are  oil  cooled,  while  all  the 

ixiliary   machinery   is    electrically    driven.    The   two 

'uiin   engines  are  of  air  injection   type  but   have  not 

Uached    compressors,    these    being    arranged    in    the 

■mpartment  forward  of  the  main  engine  room.    One 


A  quartering  view  of  the  new  motor  liner  Georgic  just  after 
her   trials. 

small  steam-driven  emergency  compressor  is  also  fitted. 
The  injection  air  supply  is  maintained  by  four  inde- 
pendent compressors,  each  driven  by  a  4-cylinder  trunk 
type  engine  of  Harland  &  Wolff  type.  These  units  also 
supply  air  to  four  reservoirs  for  maneuvering  purposes. 
There  are  two  Clarkson  thimble  tube  exhaust  gas 
boilers  for  the  main  engines  on  the  Georgic,  also  two 
smaller  boilers  for  the  auxiliary  engines.  This  is  the 
largest  marine  waste  heat  installation  afloat.  The  two 
main  engine  exhaust  gas-fired  boilers  will  generate 
steam  at  sea.  and  the  two  auxiliary  engine  exhaust  gas- 
fired  boilers  and  two  cylindrical  single-ended  boilers, 
oil  fired  only,  are  available  for  generating  steam  either 
in  port  or  at  sea  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes. 

Power  cylinders  of  the  main  engines  are  33  inches 
bore  and  63  inches  stroke.  Rated  power  is  delivered  at 
102  revolutions  per  minute,  giving  a  piston  speed  of 
1070  feet  per  minute.  The  main  indicated  pressure  at 
rated  output  is  90  pounds  per  square  inch.  Steam  raised 
by  the  exhaust  boilers  is  at  100  pounds  pressure  and 
the  total  capacity  is  13,600  pounds  per  hour.  This  capa- 
city in  a  normal  oil-fired  boiler  would  re(|uire  approxi- 
mately 13  tons  of  oil  fuel  a  day.  The  8er\ice  speed  of 
the  Georgic  is  17';..  knots.  At  this  speed  she  uses  ap- 
proximately 94  tons  of  fuel  per  day  and  her  fuel  tanks 
give  a  capacity  for  23  days  at  full  power,  so  that  she 
takes  on  diesel  fuel  at  New  York  for  the  round  trip. 
Auxiliao'  Machinery 
The  Georgic  has  a  powerful  eliitrical  installation  for 
auxiliary  machinery  and  "hotel"  loads,  the  supply  for 
which  is  taken  from  four  diesel  engine  driven  genera- 
tors having  a  combined  output  ()f  2.000  kilowatts  in- 
stalled in  a  separate  compjirtment  forward  of  the  main 
engine  room.  All  the  engine  room  auxiliaries,  of  which 
there  are  over  70,  are  electrically  operated,  the  indi- 
vidual horsepower  for  driving  the  pump^  ranging  from 
100  down  to  2'i..  The  connected  lighting  load  is  equiva- 
lent to  over  7000  30  watt  lamps.  A  75-kilowatt  diesel- 
driven  emergency  generator,  situated  on  the  upper  deck, 
supplies  lighting  and  power  for  all  essential  «er>-ices, 
•if  for  anv  reason  the  main  set*  are  out  of  action. 


A  New  Quarantine  Tug 


ANEW  tug  now  under  con- 
struction at  the  Spedden 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  is  to  be  used 
by  the  Foreign  Quai-antine  Divi- 
sion of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  will  be  attached  to  the  Quar- 
antine Station  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  She  is  designed  for 
general  quarantine  work,  includ- 
ing principally  the  transportation 
of  Public  Health  Service  doctors 
and  inspectors  to  incoming  ships. 

With  71  feet  over  all  length,  16 
feet  moulded  beam,  10  feet  10 
inches  depth,  she  will  have  a  load 
draft  of  8  feet  and  was  designed 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  Na- 
val Architect  P.  W.  Clark. 

On  the  main  deck  there  will  be 
a  raised  pilot  house  forward  with 
hospital  compartment  below,  aft 
of  which  will  be  a  saloon  for  offi- 
cers or  passengers,  followed  by  a 
trunk  over  the  engine  room  and 
terminating  in  a  freight  and  stow- 
age compartment  at  the  stern.  The 
entire    hull    between    peak    bulk- 

neads  will  be  used  as  an  engine  room.  No  sheathing 
will  be  fitted  in  the  superstructure  except  that  neces- 
sary for  window  and  door  casings.  The  type  of  stern  to 
be  used,  which  was  developed  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  is  one  designed  to  fulfill  the  particular  needs 
of  that  Service.  It  has  previously  been  used  extensively 
in  the  wooden  vessels  of  the  Quarantine  Fleet,  but  this 
is  the  first  steel  vessel  to  have  this  particular  design  of 
stern. 

All  construction  will  be  steel  throughout,  with  the 
exception  of  hull  plates,  which  will  be  genuine  wrought 
iron  containing  no  scrap  and  furnished  by  A.  M.  Byers 
Company.  All  hull  rivets  will  also  be  genuine  wrought 
iron  containing  no  scrap  and  will  be  furnished  by  Ulster 
Iron  Works.  The  use  of  wrought  iron  in  hull  plates  and 
rivets  is  typical  of  Public  Health  Service  construction 
as  it  has  been  found  to  materially  minimize  difficulties 
due  to  electrolytic  action  and  corrosion  under  water. 

The  propelling  machinery  will  consist  of  a  6-cylinder 
direct-reversible  10  x  12U'-inch  Fairbanks-Morse  full 
diesel  engine.  The  auxiliary  generator-compressor-fire 
pump  unit  will  also  be  supplied  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Co.  All  electricity  will  be  110-volts  direct-current,  which 
will  be  required  only  for  lighting  purposes;  and  this 
unit  will  be  arranged  for  either  air  or  hand  starting. 
The  heating  system  will  be  of  the  hot  water  type.  The 
propeller  will  be  a  3-blade,  bronze  wheel,  furnished  by 
the  Columbian  Bronze  Corporation. 


Tonnage  Measurement 

(Continued   from   Page   300) 

structures  above  the  engine  room,  were  allowed  to  be 
included  in  the  gross  tonnage  and  deducted  as  part  of 
the  engrine  room  allowance.  In  1909  hatchways  were  ex- 


Inboard  profile  and  machinery  arrangement  plan   of   the   new  quarantine   tug 
designed  for  New  Orleans  service. 


empted  up  to  one  half  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 
When  the  longitudinal  ship  came  into  vogue,  the  rules 
were  again  revised  to  do  away  with  the  floor  allowance 
in  oil  tankers.  At  that  time  the  law  was  interpreted  to 
exempt  from  measurement  all  double  bottom  tanks,  and 
thus  we  arrive  at  the  present  day  United  States  tonnage 
laws. 

The  following  concise  definitions  clearly  describe 
the  various  classes  of  tonnage  measurement  in  general 
use. 

Deadweight  Tonnage  is  the  number  of  tons  of  2240     i^ 
pounds  that  a  vessel  can  transport  of  cargo,  stores,  and 
bunker  fuel.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
tons  of  water  a  vessel  displaces  light  and  the  number 
of  tons  it  displaces  loaded. 

Cargo  Tonnage  is  based  on  weight  or  measurement. 
The  weight  ton  in  the  United  States  and  British  coun- 
tries is  the  gross  ton  of  2240  pounds,  whereas  in  Fn..ice 
and  other  countries  having  the  metric  system  the 
weight  ton  is  2204.6  pounds.  A  measurement  ton  is 
usually  considered  as  40  cubic  feet,  though  in  some  in- 
stances, for  special  reasons,  a  larger  number  of  cubic 
feet  is  assumed. 

Gross  Tonnage  refei-s  to  the  vessel  and  not  to  the 
cargo.  It  is  determined  by  dividing  by  100  the  contents 
of  the  vessel's  closed-in  spaces  in  cubic  feet,  less  those 
spaces  exempted  by  law. 

Net  Tonnage  is  the  vessel's  gross  tonnage  minus  de- 
ductions of  space  occupied  by  crew,  machinery,  engine 
room,  and  fuel  and  for  navigation  purposes.  A  vessel's 
net  tonnage  is  the  space  presumedly  available  for  the      r 
accommodation  of  passengers  and  the  stowage  of  cai'go.      I 

Displacement   is  the  weight  of  a  vessel  in   tons  of      I 
2240  pounds.  The  "light"  displacement  is  the  weight  of      I 
the  vessel  without  stores,  bunker  fuel,  or  cargo;  where-      i 
as  the  "loaded"  displacement  is  the  weight  of  the  ves- 
sel ready  for  sea,  including  cargo,  fuel,  and  stores. 
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Now  Metalspray 


in  Marine  Service 


T 


HE  De  Laval-Pacific  Company 
has   recently   consummated   ex- 
clusive  sales    atid    distribution 
-•anKements  with  the  Metal  Spray 
Los  Anjfeles,  owner  and  manu- 
lurer  of   Metalspray,    for   terri 
embracinif  the   Pacific  Coast, 
>ka.  Hawaii,  Japan,  China,  atid 
Philippines. 
I  he  process  of  spraying  molten 
•;ils  on   to  other  metals   or  ma- 
ils is  not  new.  It  has  been  tried 
h  varying  success  and  by  many 
i.rent    methods    and    appliances 
i  all  experiments,  however  suc- 
ful.   simply    proved   that,   were 
process    and    the    means    ever 
light   to  the   point   where   prac- 
il    and     economical    commercial 
ration  was  possible,  a  vast  field 
isefulness  was  clearly  indicated. 
1  his    development   has  now  been 
lined,  to  a  unique  degree,  with 
Metalspray   process,  using  the 
alspray  Gun.  Both  process  and 
.  have  passed  through  the  inevit- 
experimental      and      develop- 
ital   stages;   both   have  received 
invaluable  aid  offered  by  tests 
I  suggestions  of  the  research  and 
rating  departments  of  some  of 
largest  industrial  and  engineer- 
organizations  in  the  West, 
special  and  fully  equipped  com- 
rcial  custom  shops  have  been  es- 
lished  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
-   Angeles.     There  are  adequate 
lilies   available    both    for   shop 
rk  and  for  outside  job  work. 
\ow.  the  De  Laval  Pacific  Com- 
\  iifftTs  thf  Mi'falspray  Process 


The  Metalspray  Gun  mounted  in  the  tool  rest  of  j  latlu-  for  »pr4)inj;  on  nvoK.iiK  >iiaf(^ 


and  Metalspray  Gun  knowing  that, 
in  operation,  they  will  completely 
justify  their  intensive  research  and 
the  expressed  confidence  and  sup- 
l)ort  of  an  impressive  list  of  com- 
petent and  practical  authorities. 

This  announcement  is  of  peculiar 
interest  to  marine  engineers,  naval 
architects,  and  ship  operators  on 
the  Pacific  Coast: 

First,  because  of  the  many  im- 
portant applications  of  the  metal 
spraying  process  in  shipbuilding, 
ship  maintenance,  and  marine  ma- 
chinery. These  applications  include 
the  building  of  worn  shafts,  the 
coating  of  corroded  and  pitted  pro- 
peller blades,  the  permanent  protec- 
tion of  all  classes  of  metal  surfaces 
against  corrosion,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  highly  decorative  and  fire- 
resistant  surfaces  on  wood  and  oth- 
er materials. 

SfCDod,  hi'causf  the  intimate  con- 


tact of  the  De  Laval  Pacific  Com- 
pany with  marine  interests  through- 
out this  territory  will  make  this 
process  readily  available  for  many 
marine  uses  in  all  important  Pa- 
cific ports. 

In  the  near  future  Pacific  Mar- 
ine Review  will  carry  a  series  of 
articles  describing  in  detail  the 
Metalspray  Process  and  Metalspray 
Gun  and  their  application  to  ma- 
rine machinery  and  marine  con- 
struction. 


Trade  Literature 

Marine  Electric  Company,  149 
Russell  Street,  Portland,  Oregon, 
with  a  branch  in  Seattle,  has  re- 
cently published  a  complete  genera! 
Catalog,  No.  32.  This  firm  is  dealer 
and  manufacturer  of  a  line  of 
marine  supplies  and  equipment,  ex- 
port and  import,  and  carries  its  pro- 
ducts under  the  trade  name  of 
Mareico  Fittings.  A  complete  line 
of  electrical  fittings  and  other  mar- 
ine equipment  and  supplies  for  use 
aboard  all  types  of  vessels  domestic 
and  foreign  is  carried,  and  an  expert 
engineering  service  is  in  back  of  all 
quotations  and  installations.  Cop- 
ies of  the  catalog  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  editorial  department  of 
this  magazine. 


The  MflaUpras    Gun   bfinjj   u«d   by   hand  to  coat   the  inMdr  of  a  roton. 


Engineering  Achievement.s,  1931. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &.  Manufacturing 
Company  covering  engineering 
achievements  in  1931  has  been 
printed  in  booklet  form.  The  book- 
let contains  40  pages,  is  profusely 
illusirated,  and  covers  every  indus- 
try and  application  of  electrical 
power. 


An  Interesting 
Marine  Diesel 


Engine  Repair 


THE  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  of  the  marine 
engineering  fraternity  at  San  Francisco  were 
again  demonstrated  recently  in  the  repairs  effect- 
ed on  the  diesel  engine  of  the  British  motorship  Silver- 
hazel.  This  vessel,  built  by  J.  L.  Thompson  and  Sons  in 
1927,  is  425  feet  long,  58  feet  3  inches  beam,  38  feet 
6  inches  depth,  and  carries  9000  tons  deadweight.  She 
is  single-screw  and  was  engined  by  Wm.  Doxford  and 
Sons  with  a  6000  indicated  horsepower  4-cylinder  Dox- 
ford opposed-piston  diesel  engine. 

Six  main  bearings  support  the  built-up  crank  shaft 
of  this  engine.  The  crank  shaft  is  composed  of  six 
flanged  spools  forming  the  journals  in  the  six  bearings; 
four  three-throw  cranks,  each  of  which  takes  the  three 
connecting  rods  operated  by  each   cylinder;    and  one 


The  flange  from  the 
broken  journal. 


crank  between  the  two  center  bearings  for  operating  the 
connecting  rod  that  drives  the  scavenge  pump.  The 
journals  are  20  inches  in  diameter,  the  flanges  38 
inches  diameter,  and  the  entire  construction  of  the  en- 
gine is  very  rugged  and  heavy. 

For  some  reason,  details  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
developed,  the  forward  flange  on  No.  3  journal  carried 
away  and  the  resultant  strain  badly  cracked  the  No.  3 
bearing  and  its  supporting  pedestal  girder.  Fortunately, 
the  engineer  on  watch  was  able  to  instantly  shut  down 
the  engine,  avoiding  further  damage.  This  accident  oc- 
curred during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  while  the 
vessel  was  en  route  to  San  Francisco.  She  was  towed 
into  port  and  bids  for  repairs  were  called.  General  En- 
gineering and  Dry  Dock  Company  was  awarded  the 
work  on  a  14-day  guarantee,  work  on  the  ship  to  be 
done  at  the  pier  while  cargo  was  being  discharged  and 
loaded. 

The  work  consisted  in  removing  No.  3  journal,  in  re- 
moving the  cracked  part  of  the  No.  3  girder  pedestal, 
in  designing,  building,  and  installing  a  satisfactoiy 
girder  pedestal  patch,  in  making  and  installing  a  com- 
plete new  No.  3  bearing,  in  fitting  and  aligning  No.  3 
journal  and  coupling  bolts,  in  fairing  up  rods  and  re- 
pairing and  refitting  all  oil  pipes  in  way  of  the  dam- 
age, and  in  holding  a  four-hour  dock  trial  run  after 
which  the  No.  3  girder  repair  must  satisfy  owner  and 
Lloyds  surveyor. 

In  order  to  facilitate  stripping,  the  twisted  off  flange 
with  its  three-throw  crank  attached  was  blocked  up  to 
alignment  and  the  break  was  electrically  welded  tem- 
porarily so  that  the  jacking  engine  could  be  used  in 
turning  the  cranks  to  the  best  positions. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  drawing  and  the  pictures 


Above:  The  cracked  pedestal 
girder  removed  from  the  bed 
plate  of  the  Doxford  diesel 
engine  on  the  motorship 
Silverhazel.  At  right:  Design 
for  patch  casting  to  take  ths 
place  of  this  cracked  pedestal. 
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reproduced  herewith,  the  cracked  jfirder.  which  is  ;iii 
inteirral  part  of  the  bedplate  casting,  presented  ;i  .-,.1 
iou8  problem  in  patchwork.  The  cracked  portion  w.i 
drilled  and  chipped  out  along  a  carefully  located  lin. 
and  removed  to  the  shop.  From  careful  measurtnittit.H 
and  templets,  a  pattern  was  made  for  a  new  casting'  to 
be  used  as  a  patch  piece  for  the  support  of  the  new  .No. 
8  bearing.  This  casting  was  finished  to  fit  the  webs  of 
the  bedplate,  and  the  bedplate  and  casting  were  drill»<l 
for  bolts  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  A  very  particuhir 
piece  of  machining  in  this  connection  was  the  boring  of 
the  spherical  surfaces  that  form  the  seats  for  the  self- 
aligning  bearings.  When  the  patch  casting  had  been  in- 
tiled,  the  fit  was  so  perfect  that  no  spot  could   hi- 

•  and  where  a  0.002-inch   feeler  could   be   introducid 
between  the  bed  plate  and  the  patch. 

After  the  four-hour  dock  trial,  a  careful  examination 

f  the  repair  was  made  and  it  was  found  satisfactory 

ivery  way.  The  work  was  finished  on  the  dot  in  four 

•  II  calendar  days,  and  another  good  record  was  hui: 
;   for  ship  repair  methods  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 


iicw  of  one  vi  the  cr.mk  pits  of  the  dit-scl  engine  of  thr  motorship 
Silvrrhazcl  showing  the  finished  patch  in  place. 


How  Deep 

Will  She  Sink  ? 

ALMOST  invariably  when  vessels  are  lost  at  sea 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  a  vessel 
would  actually  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Some  argue  that  due  to  the  enormous  pressure  of  the 
water  and  to  its   increased  density  at  great  depths  a 


Fitting  the  broken  girder  to  take  the  patch. 

vessel  would  not  sink  to  the  bottom  provided  the  depth 
is  sufficiently  great.  Others  claim  that,  once  a  vessel 
sinks  below  the  surface,  it  will  continue  to  sink  until 
it  reaches  the  bottom  regardless  of  the  depth. 

The  belief,  on  the  part  of  a  few,  that  a  sunken  vessel 
will  not  ultimately  reach  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is 
due  most  probably  to  the  failure  to  distinguish  between 
the  i)ressure  and  the  density  of  water. 

While  the  density  of  sea  water  varies  somewhat  in 
different  oceans,  as  well  as  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  ocean,  due  to  currents  and  to  other  natural  causes, 
the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  sea  water  at  or  near  the 
surface  averages  nearly  64  pounds.  Since  water  is  only 
very  slightly  compressible,  its  increase  in  weight  due  to 
pressure  at  great  depths  is  rather  slight.  At  a  depth  of 
6  miles  below  the  surface  its  weight  is  about  67  pounds 
per  cubic  foot. 

Now  the  weight  of  steel  is  490  pounds  per  cubic  foot 
and,  since  any  submerged  object  is  buoyed  up  by  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  displaced  litjuid.  it  is 
■  t  once  apparent  that  should  the  increase  in  the  density 
I  the  water  continue  to  vary  directly  with  the  distance 
below  the  surface,  an  ocean  depth  of  more  than  850 
miles  would  be  required  in  order  that  a  steel  vessel 
could  remain  suspended  in  the  water. 

Should  a  steel  vessel  at  the  time  of  sinking  have  only 
a  verj-  slight  amount  of  negative  buoyancy  due  to  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  compartments  still  being  intact,  the 
water  pressure  would  crush  their  structure  before  a 
depth  could  be  reached  at  which  the  increased  density 
of  the  water  would  balance  the  surface  negative 
buoyancy. 

We  therefore  must  conclude  that  any  steel  vessel 
which  is  sufficiently  damaged  to  sink  beneath  the  sur- 
face will  continue  to  sink  until  it  reaches  the  bottom 
in  any  depth  of  water  now  known  or  ever  likely  to  be 
found. 

[Standard  Shipping  Bulletin] 
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Marine  Equipment 


THE  PALLET  SKID     c^     IMPROVED  STEERING  GEAR 
NEW  DIVING  HELMET  c^  COMPOUND  LUMBER  FOR  PANELS 


An  Improved  Skid  System 


ELWELL-PARKER  Electric  Com- 
pany has  recently  designed  a 
new  style  of  fork  truck  which 
has  as  the  supporting  members  of 
the  skid  a  fork  with  two  or  more 
prongs  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  lifting  platform. 

This  fork  truck  differs  from  the 
lift  truck  in  the  method  of  carrying 
the  load.  On  the  lift  platform  type 
of  truck,  the  load  is  carried  between 
the  front  and  rear  wheels  on  the 
platform  itself.  With  a  fork  type  of 
truck,  the  load  is  carried  outside  of 
the  wheelbase  on  the  forks.  With 
the  fork  truck,  therefore,  the  wheels 
are  not  in  a  position  to  interfere 
with  the  load  carrying  arms,  so 
that  these  arms  can  be  dropped  al- 
most to  the  floor  level,  losing  but 
two  inches  of  space,  this  two  inches 
being  the  thickness  of  the  tines  of 
the  fork. 

While  it  is  possible  to  handle 
standard  skid  platforms  by  means  of 
these  forks,  in  order  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  possible  savings  it  is 
necessai'y  to  use  with  fork  trucks  a 
special  type  of  skid  or  what  might 
better  be  termed  a  "pallet."  These 
pallets  may  be  made  entirely  of 
wood  with  a  2-inch  clearance  be- 
tween "the  table  top"  and  the  lower 
cross  ties  so  that  the  operator  of 
the  truck  can  insert  the  chisel  edge 
of  the  fork  under  the  pallet.  The 
operation  of  picking  up  a  load  of 
from  1000  to  6000  pounds  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  man  picking  up  a  light 
bundle  of  sticks  to  be  carried  in  the 
arms  against  the  chest. 

While  the  standard  skid  platform 
method  has  many  advantageous 
features  when  compared  with  for- 
mer methods,  nine  distinct  addition- 
al advantages  are  to  be  had  with 
the  pallet  system.  These  are: 

1.  The  pallet,  being  but  4  inches 
high,  as  compared  with  the  14-inch 
over-all  height  and  12-inch  under 
clearance   of   a  skid,   loses   70   per 


An    Elwell-Parker    elevating   truck    stack- 
ing crates  with  the  new  "pallet"  skid. 

cent,   less   storage   space   than    the 
standard  skid. 

2.  A  pallet  costs  80  to  88  per 
cent,  less  than  a  skid.  Skids  as  con- 
structed are  low  tables  or  bridges 
and  are  ordinarily  supported  at  the 
four  corners  with  the  top  14  inches 
above  the  floor.  The  normal  size  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  30  to  60 
inches.  The  pallet  is  about  the  same 
size,  4  inches  high,  but  supported 
the  entire  length  of  each  side  by 
wooden  side  rails  with  an  addition- 
al center  rail  running  full  length  of 
the  pallet,  cutting  the  unsupported 
span  in  two.  The  cross  slats  of 
boards  run  full  length  of  the  pallet 
and  are  nailed  to  the  under  side  of 
these  cleats  or  rails  so  that  either 
side  may  be  used  as  a  loading  sur- 
face. This  makes  possible  the  use  of 


much  lighter  material  and  less  ex- 
pensive design  and  simplified  con- 
struction, cutting  the  cost  of  a  pal- 
let to  one-fifth  or  less  than  that  of 
a  well-made  skid. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  pallet  is 
such  that  a  man  can  easily  lift  an 
empty  one  by  hand.  |_ 

4.  Empty  pallets  are  stored  in  70 
per  cent,  less  space  than  skids,  and 
the  nesting  of  pallets  is  accom- 
plished by  laying  one  pallet  on  the 
other  while  with  skids  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  stacking,  since  the 
spread  of  the  skid  legs  generally 
matches  the  skid  platform  width  for 
size. 

5.  The  cost  of  pallets  is  so  low 
that  they  can  be  used  as  a  nonre- 
turnable  shipping  platform  on 
which  goods  may  be  shipped  to  the 
buyer,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  more 
expensive  cases.  The  material  to  be 
shipped  is  usually  bound  to  the  pal- 
let by  the  use  of  steel  banding  and 
special  tying  devices  now  generally 
used  for, the  purpose. 

6.  In  the  storing  of  the  load  on  a 
pallet,  an  even  distribution  of  the 
weight  on  the  packages  of  the  sup- 
porting unit  load  is  accomplished. 
Material  can  then  be  stacked  to  the 
capacity  equal  to  the  crushing 
strength  of  the  containers  or  mater- 
ial handled,  provided  the  height  of 
the  load  is  within  the  limit  of  the 
stacking  height  of  the  truck  used. 

7.  Since  the  spread  of  the  forks 
on  the  truck  is  easily  adjusted  or 
extra  forks  of  varying  sizes  easily 
interchanged,  pallets  of  various 
sizes  can  be  used  with  the  same 
truck.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stand- 
ardize on  one  size  for  the  entire 
materials  handling  system.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  fork  trucks  will 
handle  skids  until  the  latter  are 
worn  out  and  gradually  replaced  by 
the  space-saving  pallets. 

8.  Pallets  rest  flat  on  trailers  and 
provide  a  secure  base  for  transport- 
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f!  loads  for  lotiK  distances  when 
the    fork    truck,    after    loading   the 
trailers  with  pallet  loads,  is  used  as 
■    r. 

U'ts  and  "slinK-boards"  for 
,,,,,.-.,,.11  handling  of  materials 
are  almost  identical  in  construc- 
tion. The  major  difference  is  in  the 
addition  of  hooks  or  rings  fastened 
tc)  the  pallet  corners  for  hooking  to 
•  ship's  tackle. 

The    fork    type    of    lift    truck    is 
manufactured  in  capacities  of  from 
1000    to    6500    pounds,    sizes    being 
I'ped    up  in    1000   pound   ranges, 
.tddition  to  picking  up  the   load 
a  pallet,  provision  is  also  made 
carrying   the    load    tilted    back- 
id   toward    the    operator    of    the 
I  k.  The  main  advantage  of  this 
in    the    support    given    to    the 
K'ht    on    the    pallet    and    on    the 
k  or  backing  of  the  upright  pro- 
1  d  with  the  truck — the  load  be- 
.   held  in  a  vee  by  gravity,  so  that 

-  not  easily  dislodged  when  turn- 
corners  or  suddenly  applying 
brakes.    Tilting    the    load    also 

iiigs  it  back  over  the  wheel  base, 
king  the  truck  itself  much  more 
npact.  Tilting  also  shortens  the 
rail  length  and  lowers  the  over- 
height.  By  means  of  telescoping 
!  ights    even    further    economies 

available. 
\ii  Elwell  -  Parker  fork  truck 
ipped  with  telescoping  uprights 
enter  places  with  low  head- 
ni,  such  as  freight  cars  or  low 
I  ways;  it  can  pass  under  bal- 
les  and  low  pipes  but  at  the 
•;c  time  the  upright  can  be  push- 
high  enough  to  stack  material  to 
•  ight  of  25  feet  if  necessary.  By 

-  means  storage  space  is  in- 
ised  from  100  to  300  per  cent, 
tiout  any  increase  in  floor  area, 
luse  all  available  headroom  in 
warehouse   can  be   used  to  ad 

tage. 
Klwell  -  Parker  products  are 
illed  in  California  by  Ira  G.  Per- 
iod in  the  Pacific  Northwest  by 
Colby  Steel  &  Engineering  Com- 
ly  of  Seattle. 


New  Type 
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Diving  Helmet 

HERE  have  been  a  great  num- 
ber of  diving  helmets  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but 
'?«t  of  them  have  disadvantages. 
^t.  the  pumps  do  not  deliver  suf- 
'■nt  air.  Second,  the  communica- 
I  between  the  diver  and  his  as- 
'ant  is  usually  through  signal- 
er by  jerks  on  a  rope,  which  is  not 


The    WilbtT   UivinK   uutfic   ri-jdy 
for  uperjcion. 

satisfactory.  Third,  with  a  straight 
diving  helmet,  the  diver  must  get 
wet.  If  the  water  is  cold  this  latter 
amounts  to  a  serious  disadvantage, 
as  one  cannot  remain  long  under 
water  under  these  conditions.  Also, 
diving  helmets  are  usually  equipped 
with  a  window,  the  glass  of  which 
is  too  easily  broken.  With  each  of 
these  considerations  in  mind,  G.  C. 
Wilber  of  Oakland,  California,  de- 
cided to  construct  a  suit  which  he 
believed  would  overcome  all  draw- 
backs. 

This  outfit  consists  of  a  helmet, 
a  fleece-lined  rubber  suit,  a  large 
double-acting  pump,  telephones  for 
two-way  talking,  a  lead  belt  with  a 
quick  release  buckle,  an  easily  at- 
tached air  hose,  and  a  manila  rope 
life  line. 

The  total  weight  of  the  apparatus 
which  the  diver  wears  is  approxi- 
mately 150  pounds.  However,  when 
under  water  the  diver  only  weighs 
about  thirty  pounds  on  the  bottom, 
and  the  suit  is  said  to  be  ver>'  com- 
fortable. 

The  body  of  the  helmet  is  made 
from  a  steel  water  tank.  This  tank 
is  cut  with  an  acetylene  torch  to  fit 
the  shoulders.  Wide  shoulder  pads 
are  welded  into  the  shoulder  con- 
tact to  distribute  the  weight  of  the 
helmet.  A  large  hole  is  cut  in  the 
front  for  good  vision  range,  and 
this  hole  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
celluloid  1  8  inch  thick.  This  makes 
an  almost  unbreakable  window. 
Then  a  handle  large  enough  for  two 
hands  to  grasp  is  welded  into  the 
top  of  the  helmet.  An  ordinan.-  gard- 
en hose  coupling  is  welded  into  the 
top  of  the  helmet.  This  is  where  the 
air  hose  connects.  The  helmet  is 
also  fitted  with  two  removable  lead 
weights  which  total  80  pounds. 
This  makes  the  total  weight  of  the 
helmet  95  pounds. 

The  water-proof  suit  consists  of 
a  single-piece  garment  made  of 
fleece-lined    canvas-backed    rubber 
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witn  an  openii>g  at  the  neck  to  ad- 
mit the  divjjr  aiiti  with  rubber  boot* 
vulcanized  on  fr<.m  the  knees  d<jwn. 
When  the  diver  is  in  the  suit  the 
neck  or  top  is  strapped  around  the 
diver's  chin.  Since  the  water  is  al- 
ways at  the  level  of  the  diver's 
shoulders  this  collar  of  the  suit  al- 
ways projects  above  the  water  level. 
One  may  enter  the  suit  with  an  or- 
dinary street  suit  on,  stay  under 
the  water  as  long  as  he  likes  and 
emerge  without  getting  a  bit  wet. 

The  diver  wears  head  phones  and 
there  is  a  microphone  in  the  helmet. 
The  man  at  the  pump  also  wears 
head  phones  and  is  equipped  with 
a  microphone.  This  alhjws  two-way 
communication.  The  battery  which 
supplies  the  current  is  permanently 
attached  to  the  pump.  The  wires 
carrying  the  current  go  down  in- 
side the  air  hose  to  the  helmet. 

Should  an  emergency  occur,  the 
diver  may  throw  off  the  helmet, 
drop  the  lead  belt  and  the  buoyancy 
of  the  suit  will  carry  the  diver  to 
the  surface  from  any  depth. 

This  outfit  may  be  used  to  depths 
of  fifty  feet.  It  can  be  used  for  a 
great  number  of  things,  some  of 
which  are:  recovering  lost  articles, 
making  repairs  under  water,  aba- 
lone  fishing,  collection  of  under 
water  specimens  of  rock,  plant, 
and  animal  life  and  even  the  min- 
ing of  gold  in  the  deep  holes  of 
gold-bearing  streams.  The  inventor 
and  associates  are  now  engaged  in 
a  practical  demonstration  of  this 
equipment  in  gold-bearing  streams 
of  northern  California. 


Electric  Cookery 

Aboard  Ship 

THOSE  who  follow  the  sea  know 
the  value  of  electric  cookery, 
say  officials  of  Edison  General 
Electric  Appliance  Company.  Inc.. 
which  has  just  been  awarded  con- 
tracts for  electric  galley  equipment 
on  a  large  number  of  mercantile 
vessels  and  United  States  navy 
cruisers.  The  company,  makers  of 
Edison  heavy  duty  cooking  equip- 
ment and  General  Electric  Hotpoint 
ranges,  has  obtained  orders  for  the 
U.S.S.  New  Orleans.  U.S.S.  Minne- 
apolis. U.S.S.  San  Francisco,  and 
U.S.S.  Astoria. which  are  under  con- 
struction at  the  Brooklyn.  Philadel- 
phia. Mare  Island,  and  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yards.  #* 

Equipment  contracts  also  were 
obtained  for  the  new  aircraft  car- 
rier. U.S.S.  Ranger,  building  in  the 
yards  of  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
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building  and  Dry  Dock  Company 
and  also  for  another  new  cruiser, 
the  U.S.S.  Tuscaloosa,  building  in 
the  yards  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company.  Work  has  al- 
ready started  on  the  equipment,  all 
of  which  will  be  shipped  this  year. 

In  addition  to  government  marine 
business,  contracts  were  obtained 
for  complete  electric  galley  equip- 
ment on  the  four  Scantic  Line  ships 
of  the  Moore  and  McCormack  Com- 
pany. 

Electric  ^alJey  equipment  is  be- 
ing furnished  to  the  two  new  Unit- 
ed States  Lines  passenger  liners, 
Manhattan  and  Washington,  larg- 
est vessels  built  in  an  American 
shipyard.  The  first  of  these,  the 
steamship  Manhattan,  will  make 
her  maiden  voyage  in  August.  Sev- 
enteen of  the  nineteen  ships  built 
in  this  country  last  year  had  gal- 
leys furnished  with  Edison  General 
Electric  Appliance  equipment. 


Tensile  Shear  Tests 


Phemaloid  Compound 

Lumber 

PHEMALOID  panels,  the  new 
compound  lumber  product  of 
the  Haskelite  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  are  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  marine  users 
of  panels  and  plyboards.  This  new 
product  is  electrically  processed 
with  the  new  phenol-formaldehyde 
colloidal  resin,  a  binder  that  is 
water-proof,  fire-resistant,  and  an- 
tiseptic and  therefore  proof  against 
mold  and  vegetable  fungi,  which 
are  the  most  active  causes  of  rot  in 
wood  construction. 

Phemaloid  panels  are  cross-lam- 
inated in  natural  wood,  this  con- 
struction increasing  the  strength  of 
wood  many  fold.  The  wood  used  is 
either  prefinished  with  the  phonol- 
resin  in  combination  with  fabrics 
or  is  finished  on  the  job  with  paint 
or  varnish  made  with  the  same  res- 
in. This  finish  is  amazingly  resist- 
ant to  exposure  and  can  be  easily 
renewed.  The  panel  lumber  may  be 
sawed,  shaped,  and  painted  by  an 
ordinary  mechanic  and  it  can  be 
produced  in  panels  "as  large  as  a 
house"  or  "as  small  as  a  postage 
stamp."  Thus  the  four  walls  of  an 
ordinary  room  mean  four  panels 
with  no  joints;  the  side  of  a  freight 
car,  two  panels;  the  roof  or  side  of 
a  bus  or  van,  one  panel.  Many  such 
applications  illustrate  the  economy 
to  be  gained  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  joints. 

These  compound  lumber  panels 
are  produced  in  huge  hydraulic 
presses  by  a  combination  of  electric 
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Table  showing  the  results   of  tensile  shear  tests  on   Phemaloid   Compound   Lumber 
panels  built  up  of  various  woods. 


heat  and  pressure.  The  layers  of 
wood  with  resin  spread  between  ad- 
jacent layers  are  placed  on  large 
trucks.  Between  the  panels  is  a 
series  of  electrically  heated  plates. 
The  truckload  of  panels  is  run  into 
the  press  and  pressure  is  applied 
by  the  hydraulic  rams.  A  tempera- 
ture of  over  300  degrees  Fahrenheit 
is  maintained  electrically  for  15 
minutes,  during  which  time  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  resin 
and  heat  thoroughly  penetrate  the 
wood  of  the  panels,  destroying  all 
fungus  growth  and  fusing  the  lay- 
ers together  in  a  permanent  unit. 
One  press  has  a  capacity  for  70 
panels  10  feet  square  and  %  inches 
thick  in  one  20-minute  operation. 

There  are  many  advantages  in 
this  method  of  producing  wood  pan- 
els. 

The  combination  of  high  temp- 
erature and  pressure  produces  a 
flat,  smooth  panel  of  uniform  thick- 
ness and  of  such  surface  texture  as 
to  eliminate  sanding  in  most  cases. 

In  woods  such  as  pine  and  Doug- 
las fir  the  ordinary  splintering  ef- 
fect is  almost  eliminated  by  this 
method. 

It  is  a  proved  fact  also  that  this 
process  almost  entirely  eliminates 
the  stresses  between  adjacent  plies 
of  wood. 

Phemaloid  resin  has  a  tensile 
strength  of  approximately  10,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  any  liquid.  Its 
strength  gradually  increases  with 
age.  It  has  a  greater  power  of  pene- 
tration than  any  other  binder 
known  to  the  industry.  It  effective- 
ly prevents  flow  of  moisture 
through  a  panel. 

Phemaloid  compound  lumber  has 
been  proved  on  actual  tests  to  with- 
stand heavy  impact  or  blows  which 
would  severely  dent  sheet  metal  or 
badly  split  any  ordinary  lumber 
panel.  It  is  pi'edicted  that  these 
panels  will  find  a  large  use  in  the 
decking,  hulls,  partitions,  bulk- 
heads, siding,  and  ceiling  of  pleas- 
ure craft  and  in  the  joiner  work. 


bulkheads,  ceilings,  doors,  paneling, 
and  partitions  on  shipboard.  The 
table  herewith  shows  tensile  sheer 
tests  on  Phemaloid  Compound  Lum- 
ber built  up  of  various  American 
woods. 


Northern  Pump 

Nitralloy  Series 

THE  Northern  Pump  Company 
has  recently  developed  a  new 
line  of  rotary  pumps  which  an 
termed  "nitralloy  series."  Nitralloy 
steel  is  the  hardest  metal  known, 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  diamond 
in  Brinell  hardness  (1100  Brinell 
and  approximately  twice  as  hard  a.-> 
tool  steel.  Because  of  the  extreme 
resistance  of  this  nitralloy  steel  to 
abrasion,  pumps  made  out  of  the 
steel  will  last  indefinitely  even 
when  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
foreign  matter  or  grit  in  the  pump- 
ing  system. 

The  design  incorporated"  in  the.st 
nitralloy  pumps  is  unique  and  real- 
ly revolutionary  in  the  pump  indus- 
try. The  consti-uction  consists  ol 
the  use  of  laminated  pieces  of  nitra 
Hoy  steel  held  together  by  ground 
dowels.  The  nitralloy  series  at  the 
present  time  covers  three  different 
series-sizes,  namely  XA,  XD,  and 
XE,  ranging  in  capacities  from  1/10 
to  42  gallons  per  minute  at  1200 
revolutions  per  minute. 

For  nonlubricating  oils  and  liq- 
uids the  pumps  are  equipped  with 
nitralloy  plate  bearings.  Roller  bear- 
ings are  used  for  handling  clean 
lubricating  oil  and  are  good  for 
pressures  up  to  1600  pounds  on  con 
tinuous  service. 

Because  of  the  high  efficiency 
and  wear-resisting  qualities,  these 
nitralloy  pumps  with  roller  bear- 
ings are  ideally  suited  for  installa- 
tions on  hydraulic  hoists,  lift.-;, 
cranes,  conveyors,  bulldozers,  hyd- 
raulic steering  gears,  hydraulic 
snow-plows,  presses,  hydraulic  stok- 
ers, machine  tools,  and  hundreds  of 
other  hydraulically  operated  mech- 
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iiisms.  The  nitralloy  pumps    with 
roller  bearings  make  ideal  lubritat- 
I      ing  t'il  pumps  for  dieael  and  marine 
•  Tijfine  lubrication. 

These  same  nitralloy  pumps  built 

.vilh  nitralloy    bearing    plates    will 

I      find  a   ready   market   for  handling 

i      fuel  oils  in  connection  with   burn- 
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era,  transfer  service  of  all  kinds, 
and  in  fact  for  pumping  any  non- 
oxidizing  liquid. 

Pumps  and  parts  are  carried  in 
stock  for  prompt  shipment.  Inci- 
dentally the  Northern  Pump  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  largest  users  of 
nitralloy  steel  in  the  United  States. 
This  firm  is  taking  a  bold  step  in 
going  ahead  with  this  new  develop- 
ment program  for  the  improvement 
of  rotary  pumps,  but  they  are  fully 
convinced  from  the  unusually  wide 
interest  shown  by  actual  and  pros- 
pective users  that  this  economic 
product  will  bring  in  returns  in 
spite  of  existing  conditions. 

The  De  Laval-Pacific  Company 
represents  the  Northern  PumpCom- 
pany  for  all  industrial  and  marine 
sales  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Ala.ska, 
and  Hawaii. 


Winton  Diesel 

Generating  Sets 

THE  modern  transatlantic  liner 
Scanpenn,  first  of  four  passen- 
ger and  freight  boats  recently 
added    to    the    American    Scantic 
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Line,  a  Moore  and  McCormack  sub- 
sidiary, left  New  York  City  early  in 
June  on  her  first  voyage  to  Russian 
and  Baltic  ports.  The  Scanpenn.  a 
sturdy  ship  of  11,450  tons,  is  a  re- 
conditioned steel  freighter  and  rep- 
resents the  first  venture  of  the  firm 
of  Moore  and  McCormack  into  the 
passenger  carrying  trade.  Her  mod- 
ern accommodations  and  appoint- 
ments portray  the  transformation 
that  can  be  effected  by  careful 
planning,  tasteful  designing,  and 
smart  reconstruction.  She  is  one  of 
four  similar  vessels  selected  for 
conversion  into  modern  passenger 
and  cargo  vessels  which  are  to  be 
used  to  maintain  a  direct,  economi- 
cal, and  convenient  service  between 
New  York  and  Copenhagen,  Gdynia, 
Stockholm.  Helsingfors,  and  Lenin- 
grad. The  other  vessels  are  the 
Scanyork,Scanmail,  and  Scanstates. 
Total  cost  of  reconditioning  the 
four  vessels  is  $1,500,000.  The  work 
was  done  by  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company  at  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  to  the  designs  of  George  C. 
Sharp, naval  architect  of  New  York. 

Included  in  the  new  equipment 
installed  in  each  vessel  are  two 
modern    Winton  -  diesel    generator 


sets,  each  developing  75  kilowatts 
at  350  revolutions  per  minute, 
which  will  be  used  as  main  generat- 
ing sets,  furnishing  power  for  the 
electric  galley,  refrigeration,  lights, 
and  various  other  purpo.ses.  These 
are  6  cylinder,  airless  injection  un- 
its of  the  latest  type,  in  keeping 
with  the  modern  equipment  used 
throughout. 


Dr.  Shush 

Model  E  W 

BY  combining  a  water  scrubber 
and  a  Ma.xim  silencer  in  one 
corrosion-proof  unit.  The  Maxim 
Silencer  Company  has  produced  a 
compact,  reasonably  priced  silencer 
that  not  only  makes  the  exhaust  of 
a  diesel  engine  quiet,  but  also 
makes  it  sparkless  and  clean.  On 
ga.soline  and  gas  engines,  it  will 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  exhaust 
line  explosions. 

It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ideal 
for  installation  on  the  exhausts  of 
diesel  engines  used  in  tankers, 
where  sparks  must  absolutely  be 
eliminated.  It  will  make  the  exhaust 
of  a  diesel  engine  as  inoffensive,  as 
far  as  sparks  and  dirt  are  con- 
cerned, as  the  exhaust  of  a  gasoline 
engine. 

This  new  silencer  is  called  the 
Model  E\V.  It  is  built  of  cast  iron 
throughout,  making  it  corrosion- 
proof.  Only  a  moderate  amount  of 
water  is  required,  the  cooling  cir- 
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The  eight   Winton  diesel  K<^neratin|{  sets  recently   sold   to   the   American  Scantic  Line  by  the  Winton  dirsel  engine  company  for  in«all*> 
lion  in  the  four  reconditioned  passenger  and  cargo  veiaelt  Scanpenn.   Scanvork.   Scanmail.  and  Scan*alei. 


Sectional  elevation  of  the  new  Max- 
im combined  water  scrubber  and 
silencer  for  diesel  engine  exhaust. 

culation  being  sufficient.  It  is 
smaller  and  lighter,  size  for  size, 
than  the  standard  dry  type  Maxim 
silencer. 


Round-the-World 


with  Frigidaire 


FR  I  G  I  D  A  I  R  E   Corporation  is 
sending  its   2,250,000th   electric 
refrigeration  unit  on  a  triumph- 
al tour  of  the  world  via  the  Dollar 
Lines. 

The  household  model  which  is  be- 
ing sent  around  the  world  came  off 
one  of  the  company's  eight  assemb- 
ly lines  on  July  8  and  was  shipped 
at  once  to  San  Francisco  to  sail 
July  22  on  the  steamship  President 
Pierce.  It  was  installed  in  the  main 
dining  room  of  the  liner  and  will  be 
in  actual  operation  during  the  voy- 
age, according  to  Hugh  Mackenzie, 
general  passenger  agent. 

At  each  port  of  call,  the  Dollar 
Lines,  working  with  the  local  Frigi- 
daire sales  organization,  has  ar- 
ranged for  special  port  ceremonies, 
heralding  the  arrival  of  this  refrig- 
erator. After  the  tour,  the  round- 
the-world  Frigidaire  will  be  sent  to 
Chicago  where  it  will  have  a  place 
of  honor  in  the  General  Motors  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Fair. 

The  round  the  world  refrigerator 
bears  a  bronze  plaque,  with  the 
words  "2,250,000th  Frigidaire."  A 
registration  book  for  signatures  of 
those  who  visit  the  exhibit  while 
the  ship  is  in  port  has  been  provid- 
ed. 

When  the  refrigerator  left  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  on  its  tour  of  the  world, 
E.  G.  Biechler,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company,  said  : 

"In  sending  the  2,250,000th  Frigi- 
daire on  tour  we  are  paying  recog- 
nition to  the  16  years  of  progress 
and    achievement    that    has    been 


made  by  our  entire  organization  in 
manufacturing  and  selling,  at  home 
and  abroad. 

"By  adhering  to  the  2-cylinder 
principle  in  both  our  household  and 
commercial   installations   we    have 


E.  G.  Biechler,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Frigid- 
aire Corporation,  points  with 
pride  to  the  production  reccrd 
of  his   firm. 

accomplished  much  in  paving  the 
way  for  future  business.  The  new 
air  conditioning  equipment,  which 
possesses  extraordinary  cooling 
capacity  is  a  2-cylinder  develop- 
ment. This  particular  branch  of  the 
company's  business  is  showing  a 
tremendous  growth,  and  gives 
promise  of  a  bright  future." 


Trade  Literature 

"You  Can  Make  it  for  Profit."— 

We  recently  received  notice  of  a 
booklet  which  has  been  published 
by  the  National  Committee  of  Wood 
Utilization  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  booklet,  as  the  title 
shows,  is  primarily  intended  for  use 
by  men  who  are  at  present  unem- 
ployed and  who  are  looking  for  odd 
jobs  which  they  can  do  around  the 
house  and  in  the  house  to  improve 
their  property  and  to  make  a  little 
extra  money.  It  occurred  to  us  that 
there  are  many  articles  and  fixtures 
described  in  this  booklet  which 
might  easily  be  made  at  sea  by  any- 
one who  is  handy  with  tools  and 
who  takes  pleasure  in  fixing  up 
quartei's  aboard  ship  to  make  them 
more  comfortable  and  home-like — - 
and  maybe  sell  to  shipmates  to  take 
home  as  presents  to  the  folks. 
The  title  is  "You  Can  Make  it  for 
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Profit,"  and  it  can  be  obtained  from 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Price  10  cents. 


Nickel    Alloy    Steel    Castings. — 

Bulletin  No.  8-A  is  ready  for  distri- 
bution by  the  International  Nickel 
Company,  67  Wall  Street.  New 
Y'ork. 


RecOroD  for  Uniformity    is    the 

title  of  the  catalog  published  by 
The  Bastian-Blessing  Company  de- 
scribing the  company's  line  of  weld- 
ers and  welding  equipment. 


Stainless  Steel  Motor. — The  Lin- 
coln Electric  Company  has  issued  a 
leaflet  describing  its  Line-Weld 
Type  E  induction  motor,  construct- 
ed of  stainless  steel.  It  is  adequate- 
ly illustrated  and  contains  tables  of 
dimensions,  ratings,  etc. 


Kohler  Electric  Plants. — Konier 
Co.  has  recently  published  a  new 
general  folder  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing a  number  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  its  line  of  73  models,  empha- 
sizing the  wide  range  of  capacities 
for  all  jobs  of  all  sizes.  Copies  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 


Geared  Turbines  That  Have  IMade 
History. — Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company  has  just 
issued  a  very  attractive  booklet, 
printed  in  colors  and  identified  as. 
Special  Publication  1943.  In  it  the 
records  of  a  number  of  interesting 
geared  turbine  ships  are  given,  and 
both  the  ships  and  the  machinery 
are  described  and  illustrated.  A 
complete  list  of  vessels  equipped 
with  Westinghouse  geared  turbine 
propelling  machinery  is  included. 


TRADE  NOTE 


Fast  Freighters.  —  According  to 
an  announcement  by  Erik  Krag, 
general  Pacific  Coast  Manager  for 
the  Interocean  Line,  the  first  of 
three  new  motorships  for  service 
between  Pacific  Coast  ports  and 
ports  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land was  launched  April  30  at  Am- 
sterdam. The  three  vessels  will  be 
named  Berganger,  Moldanger.  and 
Trondanger  and  will  have  a  service 
speed  of  18  knots,  giving  20  days 
service  between  California  and  Eu- 
rope—the fastest  in  this  trade.  The 
first  vessel  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  August  and  the  other 
two  in  September  and  October. 


The  New  Sperry  Steering  System 


%  R.  W.  Bigelow 


THE  Sptrry  Electro-Mechanical 
Steerinj^  System  was  developed 
in  order  to  meet  the  steering 
problem  of  intermediate-sized  ves- 
sels. It  combines  all  the  advantages 
of  follow-up  electrical  steering  — 
speed  and  ease  of  control  —  with 
positive,  mechanical  control  of  the 
rudder  whether  the  power  is  "On" 
or  "Off."  No  intermediate  step  on 
the  part  of  the  wheelsman  is  neces- 
sary. When  steering  "electric"  the 
rudder  moves  with  a  touch  of  the 
wheel.  If  the  electrical  power  fails, 
the  wheelsman  simply  continues 
steering  with  the  .same  wheel  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  the 
power  was  on,  the  only  difference 
being  that  he  now  has  to  provide 
the  powtr  himself  for  moving  the 
rudder.  When  the  current  to  the 
system  is  restored,  he  likewise  con- 
tinues to  steer  with  the  same  wheel 
and  in  the  same  manner,  only  his 
movement  of  the  wheel  now  con- 
trols an  electric  motor  which  pro- 
vides the  power  for  moving  the  rud- 
der as  before. 

The  Sperry  Electro-Mechanical 
Steering  System  is  the  first  hand 
and  electric  steering  equipment 
that  combines  the  functions  of  a 
"follow-up"  for  normal  steering 
with  the  self-energizing  feature  for 
maneuvering.  The  operating  prin- 
ciples of  the  Sperry  Electro-Mech- 
anical Steering  System  are  briefly 
as  follows: 

A  conventional  shaft  steering- 
system  is  employed  between  the 
wheelhouse  and  the  electric  steer- 
ing engine.  Within  the  steering 
stand,  a  sturdy,  mechanical  control 
device  is  inserted  in  the  shafting. 
This  control  device  makes  an  elec- 
trical contact  when  the  steering 
wheel  is  turned,  starting  the  steer- 
ing motor  and  moving  the  rudder. 
When  the  steering  wheel  is  stopped, 
the  steering  engine  turns  the  shaft- 
ing between  the  engine  room  and 
the  bridge  to  open  the  contact,  thus 
stopping  the  steering  engine.  A  dy- 
namic braking  arrangement  and 
an  electro  magnetic  brake  prevents 
the  steering  engine  from  over-run- 
ning and  also  keeps  it  from  turning 
when  the  steering  wheel  is  station- 
'  \ .  thus  holding  the  rudder  in  any 
-ired  position  whether  the  vessel 
k'oing  ahead  or  astern.  If  the 
( trical  power  should  fail,  the 
.-u-ering  wheel  is  simply  turned  in 
the    usual    manner    by    hand.    The 


The     pilot     houM*    end     of     (he 
Sperry  rlritro-mcchanical   steer- 
ing  gear. 

wheel  is  in  permanent  agreement 
with  the  rudder  (plus  or  minus  the 
small  lost-motion  angle  used  for 
electrical  control).  Consequently, 
there  is  no  interruption  when  the 
physical  energy  of  the  wheelsman 
is  substituted  for  the  electrical 
power  of  the  steering  engine  for 
controlling  the  rudder.  When  the 
power  fails,  a  magnetic  clutch  on 
the  steering  motor  automatically 
disconnects  the  motor  from  the  sys- 
tem so  that  the  wheel  is  free  to 
move  the  rudder  directly,  without 
the  drag  of  the  motor.  When  power 
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is  restored,  the  clutch  reconnects 
the  motor  automatically  and  the 
wheelsman  continues  his  steering 
without  interruption. 

The  follow-up  control  provided 
in  this  steering  system  never  re- 
(juires  synchronizing,  as  the  rud- 
der, the  steering  wheel,  and  the 
rudder  indicator  are  positively  con- 
nected to  one  another.  Damage  to 
rudder  and  steering  equipment  that 
might  be  caused  by  heavy  seas  or 
by  striking  an  obstruction  is  guard- 
ed against  by  the  magnetic  clutch 
which  is  set  to  slip  when  a  prede- 
termined load  is  exceeded.  Thus  it 
is  possible  to  sujjply  a  steering  en- 
gine of  minimum  weight  and  size 
and  yet  have  complete  protection 
against  shock  or  overload. 

The  steering  engine  provided 
with  this  system  is  of  the  drum 
type,  arranged  for  mounting  in  the 
engine  room.  Its  construction  per- 
mits it  to  be  mounted  in  any  desir- 
ed position,  the  usual  method  being 
to  suspend  it  from  overhead  in  the 
engine  room,  thus  saving  valuable 
deck  space  and  providing  a  fair 
lead  for  wire  cable  which  passes 
over  suitable  sheaves  to  the  rudder 
quadrant. 

The  electrical  control  used  with 
the  electro-mechanical  steering  sys- 
tem is  the  result  of  many  years  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  the  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Company  with  scores  of 
installations  of  this  type  of  equip- 
ment. This  experience  has  led  to  an 
entirely  new  conception  of  the  re- 
quirements for  start  and  stop  steer- 
ing gear  duty  and  has  brought 
forward  a  new  type  of  control 
which  gives  smooth  acceleration 
and  employs  only  six  moving  parts 
on  the  control  panel. 

The  Sperry  Electro-Mechanical 
Steering  System  is  adapted  to  ves- 
sels of  any  size  up  to  the  largest 
that  can  be  steered  manually  in 
emergency  —  ranging  from  the 
smallest  size  requiring  power  steer- 
ing, up  to  vessels  of  250  or  300  feet 
in  length.  The  system  is  supplied 
with  steering  engines  of  two,  four, 
six,  or  eight  horsepower,  depending 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  vessel 
to  be  equipped. 

The  electro-mechanical  steerer  is 
already  in  ser\-ice  on  several  types 
of  vessels,  including  fireb«->ats. 
Coast  Guard  patrol  vessels,  tow- 
boats,  and  tenders. 


American  Shipbuilding 


Work  Started  on  Reconditioning 
of  Freighters.  Craig  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  has 
started  work  of  reconditioning  the 
two  freighters  Point  Ancha  and 
Point  Lobos  of  the  Gulf  Pacific 
Mail  Line  (Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Ltd., 
San  Francisco)  contract  for  which 
was  let  recently  and  which  will 
aggregate  $76,000. 

One  of  these  vessels  will  be 
equipped  with  a  Westinghouse  ex- 
haust turbine  and  the  other  with  a 
Bauer-Wach  type  exhaust  turbine 
manufactured  by  the  De  Laval 
Steam  Turbine  Company.  Orders 
for  the  machinery  units  were  placed 
sometime  ago. 

In  addition  to  improvements  to 
the  vessel's  power  plant,  each  ves- 
sel will  be  fitted  with  accommoda- 
tions for  eight  passengers.  These 
vessels  are  of  4800  tons  gross  and 
2900  net  weight,  and  383  feet  in 
length. 


Seattle-Built  Ship  Has  Trials.  The 

motorboat  Catalyst,  built  by  the 
Lake  Union  Drydock  &  Machine 
Works,  Seattle,  for  the  University 
of  Washington,  Oceanographic  De- 
partment, held  her  trial  trip  last 
month.  The  vessel  was  designed  by 
Rowland  and  Strickland  and  cost 
$44,150.  She  is  75  feet  long,  19  feet 
beam,  and  is  powered  by  a  Wash- 
ington 140-horsepower  diesel  en- 
gine. The  -boat  was  built  from  a 
fund  of  $200,000  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  equipping  of  scien- 
tific laboratories  for  the  study  of 
Oceanography. 


Convert  Tug  to  Oil  Burner.  The 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  has  been  awarded  contract 
for  installing  Ray  oil  burners  on 
the  boilers  of  the  U.S.A.  Transport 
Service  tug  Slocum,  which  has  been 
operated  for  many  years  at  the 
Transport  Docks,  San  Francisco. 
Besides  the  installation  of  the  oil 
burners,  oil  fuel  bunker  tanks  must 
be  installed,  as  the  vessel  has  here- 
tofore been  a  coal-burner.  The  cost 
of  the  work  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $30,000. 
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Motorship  Planned.  It  is  reported 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  that  0.  C. 
Chapman  &  Co.,  119  South  Fourth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  consult- 
ing engineers  and  naval  architects, 
have  prepared  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  175-foot,  diesel- 
powered  freight  and  passenger  ves- 
sel for  the  B.  C.  &  0.  Line,  of  Balti- 
more. 

This  firm  of  engineers  and  archi- 
tects is  said  to  be  busy  also  on  sev- 
eral conversion  jobs  involving  the 
installation  of  diesel  engine  power 
plants  in  existing  vessels. 


Dredge  for  Mississippi.  Chief  of 
Engineers,  War  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  has  plans  under  way 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  type 
shallow  draft  suction  dredge  for 
operation  in  the  waters  of  the  up- 
per Mississippi. 


Bids  Submitted  on  Lighthouse 
Tenders.  Bids  were  opened  July  7 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Light- 
houses, Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  lighthouse  tenders. 

These  vessels  are  to  be  known  as 
the  Arbutus  and  Wisteria.  The 
former  will  be  174  ft.  6V2  in.  long, 
32  ft.  molded  beam,  14  ft.  6  in. 
depth.  She  will  have  twin  screws 
and  will  be  powered  by  two  triple- 
expansion  steam  engines  developing 
1000  horsepower  at  150  revolutions 
per  minute. 

The  Wisteria  will  have  diesel- 
electric  power  plant  and  will  be  116 
ft.  long. 


Prince  David  Repairs.  Halifax 
Shipyards,  Ltd.,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  received  the  contract  for  re- 
pairs to  the  Canadian  National 
Steamship's  steamer  Prince  David, 
which  stranded  last  winter  on  a 
coral  reef  near  Bermuda  and  was 
badly  damaged.  The  low  bid  of  the 
Halifax  shipyard  was  $422,500. 

Bids  were  submitted  by  yards  in 
Canada,  United  States,  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


Tenders  Asked  on  Tanker.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  several  shipyards  have  been 
asked  to  submit  tentative  plans  and 


specifications  with  estimates  for 
the  construction  of  a  3000-horse- 
power,  13,000-ton  cargo  oil  tanker 
for  the  Gulf  Refining  Company,  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York. 


Recondition  Lightship. — Bids  will 
be  opened  at  the  office  of  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  Lighthouses,  Eight- 
eenth District,  Customs  House,  San 
Francisco,  on  July  28  for  better- 
ments to  the  Lightship  Relief,  No. 
76.  Shipyards  are  asked  to  bid  on 
the  work,  which  will  consist  princi- 
pally in  the  conversion  of  the  ship 
from  coal  to  oil  burning^  with  the 
installation  of  one  or  two  new  boil- 
firs.  Other  minor  improvements  may 
be  needed  to  bring  the  vessel  up  to 
the  efficiency  specified  by  the 
Lighthouse  Service. 


Lurline  Launched. — Last  of  the 
three  liners  building  for  the  Ocean- 
ic Line  (Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany) of  San  Francisco  by  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ltd., 
the  Steamship  Lurline  was  launch- 
ed on  July  18  at  the  Fore  River 
Plant.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Roth,  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  was  the  sponsor  for  the 
ship's  christening.  Before  her  mar- 
riage, Mrs.  Roth  was  Lurline  Mat- 
son,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Matson,  founder  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company,  having  been 
named  for  one  of  her  father's  early 
sailing  ships. 

When  the  Steamship  Lurline  en- 
ters service  on  the  Pacific,  she  will 
be  the  third  of  this  name  to  be  op- 
erated by  the  Matson  interests.  The 
first  was  the  brigantine  Lurline. 
built  to  Captain  Matson's  order  in 
1887;  the  second  was  the  steamer 
Lurline  built  in  1908,  boasting  a 
freight  capacity  of  nearly  8000  tons 
and  passenger  accommodations  for 
about  20  persons. 

The  latest  Lurline,  like  her  sister 
ships  Mariposa  and  Monterey,  has 
a  length  over  all  of  632  feet, 
breadth  of  79  feet,  and  gross  ton- 
nage of  22,000.  The  passenger  ac- 
commodations provide  for  700  in 
first  and  tourist  cabins.  The  vessel 
is  propelled  by  three  steam  turbines 
developing  22,000  shaft  horsepow- 
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er,  steam  beinjf  supplied  by  12  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  boilers.  The  vessel 
is  desiKiiffl  f"«*  »  8«^«  speed  of  20' j 
konts.  Delivery  is  scheduled  for 
earlv  in  1933. 


SuilinK  Ship  I'rui.ses.  —  Two  of 

the  square  riKK'<'i'<  of  the  sailiriK 
fleet  of  the  Alaska  Packers  Associ- 
ation are  beinjf  taken  out  of  their 
moorintrs  and  will  atjain  sail  the 
seas,  but  not  in  the  carrying  of  car- 
goes. The  old  Star  of  Flngland  was 
recently  purchased  by  Edward  El- 
son  Grieve  of  Los  Anj^eles  and  is 
hauled  out  on  the  marine  ways  of 
the  General  EnKineerintr  &  Drydock 
Co..  Oakland,  for  overhaul,  paint- 
ingr,  and  survey.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  purchaser,  according  to 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Grieve  at 
Los  Angeles,  to  sail  with  a  party  of 
friends,  scientists,  artists,  or  any- 
one having  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
for  his  own  grub,  and  the  ports  of 
call  will  be  left  to  whims  of  the 
moment.  The  ship  will  probably  sail 
with  only  the  general  plan  of  mak- 
ing a  trip  around  the  world. 

According  to  well  grounded  re- 
ports, the  ship  Star  of  Alaska  has 
been  chartered  from  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association  by  an  organi- 
sation in  Spruce  Pine.  North  Caro- 
lina, and  will  make  a  Windjammer 
World  Cruise,  sailing  westward 
from  the  Golden  Gate.  S.  T.  Henry 
of  Spruce  Pine  and  Anthony  Ana- 
bel  of  New  York  are  said  to  be  the 
active  leaders  in  the  chartering 
deal  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
cruise  will  be  made  up  of  young 
men,  recent  college  graduates,  who 
will  man  the  ship  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  skeleton  crew  of  experi- 
enced sailing  ship  mariners.  The 
vessel  must  undergo  some  recondi- 
tioning, and  additional  accommo- 
dation must  be  added.  She  will  sail 
in  ballast. 


Overhaul  Fleet  at  Esquimau.  — 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd..  has  decided  to  carr>-  on  mid- 
summer overhaul  of  its  transpacific 
fleet  at  the  Yarrow  drydock  at  Es- 
quimau. British  Columbia,  instead 
of  in  the  Orient.  The  vessels  to  go 
on  dry-dock  are  the  Empress  of 
Russia.  Empress  of  .Japan,  Empress 
of  Canada,  and  Empress  of  Asia, 
iptain  Edmund  Aiken  is  general 
iperintendent  of  the  line. 


Converts  Freighter.  —  Commer- 
cial Boiler  Works.  Seattle.  Wash.,  is 
engaged  in  converting  the  motor 
freighter  Aleutian  Native  to  an  oil- 
carrying  vessel  for  operation  on 
Puget  Sound.  The  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the    work    of    fitting 


this  vessel  for  its  new  service  were 
prepared  by  H.  C.  Hanson.  Seattle 
naval  architect,  who  is  supervising 
the  work. 

The  Aleutian  Native  was  built  by 
the  Kanaga  Ranching  Company  for 
Alaska  service.  She  is  125  ft.  long. 
25  ft.  beam,  and  13  ft.  depth;  and 
is  powered  by  a  200-horsepower 
diesel  engine.  She  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Petroleum  Naviga- 
tion Company  of  Seattle  for  opera- 
tion from  Seattle  to  Bellingham, 
Olympia,  Port  Angeles,  and  Van- 
couver. B.C. 

Ten  oil  tanks  are  to  be  built  into 
the  cargo  hull  of  the  vessel,  with 
expansion  domes  installed  where 
necessary.  Pump  and  motor  room  is 
being  built  forward.  A  C02  fire  ex 
tinguishing  system  is  being  install- 
ed, as  well  as  two  Fairbanks-Morse 
motor-driven  pumps.  Yukon  oil 
burners  are  being  fitted  to  the  gal- 
ley range.  The  vessel,  when  com- 
pleted, will  have  a  cargo  capacity 
for  8500  gallons  of  oil  and  gasoline 
and  the  work  will  cost  about  $10,- 
000. 


Memorial  services  for  William  H. 
Todd,  late  president  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  were  held 
at  kismet  Temple.  Brooklyn,  on 
July  21. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  T. 
V.  O'Connor,  chairman.  United 
States  Shipping  Board;  Hon.  .John 
MacCrate.  Supreme  Court  Justice; 
H.  Gerrish  Smith,  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  American  Ship- 
builders; Ira  A.  Campbell,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Steamship 
Owners  Association;  and  Hon.  Al- 
fred E.  Smith.  Former  Senator  Wil- 
liam M.  Calder  presided. 

The  invocation  was  delivered  and 
the  benediction  pronounced  by  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Charles  William 
Roeder.  pastor  of  the  Flatlands 
Dutch  Reform  Church  and  Chap- 
Iain  of  the  13th  Regiment.  Henry  G. 
Eskuchc  was  the  organist  and  vocal 
selections  were  given  by  the  Double 
Quartettes  of  the  New  York  Fire 
Department  and  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Department. 

Kismet  Temple  was  chosen  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Todd's  masonic  affilia- 
tions— he  was  a  32nd  degree  mason, 
both  New  York  and  Scottish  rite 
and  a  life  member  of  Kismet 
Temple— and  because  so  many  of 
his  friends,  associates,  and  em- 
ployees expressed  their  wish  to  at- 
tend. 

Ask  Moratorium  on  Shipping 
Loan.x.  The  United  States  Shipping 


Board  is  seeking  the  assistance  of 
President  Hoover  and  has  also 
asked  for  an  opinion  from  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  on  the  question  of 
extending  the  time  on  loans  granted 
to  various  shipping  companies  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Merchant  Mar- 
ine Act  of  1928.  Chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  T.  V.  O'Connor, 
has  conferred  with  the  President, 
but  no  reply  has  as  yet  been  made 
public  as  to  this  propo.sal. 


Burned  Liner  Bein<i  Recondi- 
tioned. Under  the  name  of  Peten, 
the  former  United  Fruit  Company 
liner  Segovia,  which  was  burned  at 
the  outfitting  pier  of  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding*  Drydock  Com- 
pany while  nearing  completion  last 
year  is  being  reconditioned  and  will 
be  ready  for  service  early  next  year. 

Contract  Placed  for  Dredge  Con- 
version. —  Maryland  Dry  Dock  Co.. 
Inc..  Baltimore.  Maryland,  has  been 
awarded  contract  by  the  U.  S.  En- 
gineers Office.  Norfolk.  Va..  for  the 
conversion  of  the  steamship  De- 
troit Wayne  to  a  20  inch  seagoing 
agitator  dredge.  The  yard  submit- 
ted a  low  bid  of  $144,230  and  55 
days. 


W INGS  FOR  BOATS 

Speed  of  power  boats  up  to  50 
feet  long  can  be  almost  doubled 
with  no  increase  on  power  by  at- 
taching two  narrow  planes  to  the 
hull,  according  to  Dr.  Oskar  G. 
Tietjens.  Westinghouse  research 
engineer.  These  planes,  shaped  like 
an  airplane's  wings,  will  lift  the 
boat  entirely  out  of  the  water,  thus 
eliminating  much  friction  resist- 
ance of  the  water,  says  the  scien- 
tist. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the  Leading 
Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  July  i,  ig^2 


Pacific  Coast 


BERG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Foot  of  26th  Ave.,  N.W.  Seattle,  Wn. 

Not    named,    wooden    hull,    stern-wheel, 
river  steamer  for  Alaska  Railroad,  Dept.  of 
Interior,    Bell    St.    Terminal,    Seattle,   Wn.; 
235   L.O.A.;   210  L.B.P.;  6  ft.  depth;   J'6" 
draft;  2  tan.  comp.  steam  engs.;  wood-burn- 
ing boilers;  100  pass.;  300  tons  freight. 
U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 
Astoria,    light    cruiser    CL-34    for    Unit- 
ed States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  9/1/30;  deliver   10/2/32  est. 

Worden,  D.D.  352,  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
er for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long,  35  knots 
speed. 

{;.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
■e  l^l.md.  Calif. 
San    Francisco,    light    cruiser    CL-38    for 
United   States   Navy:    10.000  tons  displace- 
ment; keel  9/1/31;  deliver  2/11/34  est. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

Machinery  repairs;  Silverhazel.  Repairs 
and  reconstruction;  Western  Pacific  car- 
float  No.  1.  Drydock  and  general  repairs; 
stmr.  Petaluma. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK 

8C  SHIPYARD, 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  minor  hull  re- 
pairs: C.N.R.  barge  C.N.  105.  Docked, 
cleaned,  painted,  misc.  hull  and  engine  re- 
pairs; 8  fishing  boats.  Misc.  hull  and  engine 
repairs  not  requiring  docking;  15  fishing 
boats. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wn. 

Repairs  and  docking:  Lexington,  Sara- 
toga, Colorado,  Neches,  Claxton,  Elliot, 
Yarnall.  Misc.  repairs:  Eagle  57.  Miscl.  re- 
pairs incidental  to  operation  as  district 
craft:  Mahopac.  Tatnuck,  Swallow,  Chal- 
lenge, Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo. 


Pacific  Coast  Repairs  Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 


BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
Ltd.,  Union  Plant 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs;  tug 
Sea  Prince,  stmr.  Astoria,  m.s.  Lio,  stmr. 
Peter  Helms,  stmr.  Cathwood,  tug  Sea 
Witch,  stmr.  D.  G.  Scofield,  stmr.  Maun- 
ganui,  stmr.  Talamanca,  Slate  Dredge  No. 
3.  tug  Gov.  Irwin,  stmr.  Virginia,  stmr.  An- 
tigua, stmr.  W.  S.  Miller,  Union  Oil  Barge 
1922,  stmr.  Pres.  Jackson,  stmr.  Admiral 
Senn,  stm.  schr.  Chehalis,  U.  S.  Dredge 
San  Pablo,  stmr.  F.  H.  Hillman.  Straighten 
nnd  refit  anchor  shackle  pin;  stmr.  Cuzco, 
Braze  copper  pipes;  stmr.  Cricket.  Make 
and  install  copper  gland  on  lubricating  oil 
pipe:  m.v.  Aramis.  Caulk  rivets;  stmr. 
Santa  Maria.  Renew  2  bent  sections  of  4- 
inch  iron  pipes;  m.s.  Finnanger.  Repairs 
to  Dahl  fuel  oil  heaters:  stmr.  Edwin 
Chri.sten.son.  Misc.  repairs;  stmr.  Nora, 
whaler  Barbara,  .stmr.  Utacarbon,  stmr.  An- 
tigua, stmr.  Maunganui.  stmr.  Point  Salinas, 
stmr.  Point  Chico,  stmr.  Chirigui,  stmr. 
Georgian. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Miscellaneous  repairs  and  dry-docking: 
Samoa,  Cadaretta,  Willkeno,  Golden  Coast, 
Santa  Cecilia,  Janidore,  Tiverton.  Texan, 
West  Cactus,  California,  U.S.C.G.  cutter 
Golden  Gate,  Golden  Sun,  Western  Pacific 
Barge  No.  1.  Santa  Ana,  Lansing,  ferry 
Golden  Age,  Chas.  R.  McCormick,  Willa- 
mette, Nebraskan,  Barge  No.  1923. 
CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
Long   Beach,  Calif. 

Reconditioning    and     installation     of    ex- 
haust turbines:  Swayne  6?  Hoyt  stmrs.  Point 
Ancha  and   Point   Lobos. 
COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,   LTD., 
Collingwood,  Ontario 

General  repairs  to  hull;  dredge  Syden- 
ham. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Pittsurgh,  Pa. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

12  barges  for  American  Barge  Line  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.;  158  x  35  x  11  ft.;  182  net 
tons  steel  each;  delivery  July  and  August. 
BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Dewey,  hull  154,  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat 
Destroyer  No.  349  for  U.  S.  Navy;  340 
ft.  long;  35  knots  speed;  deliver  6/11/34 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  155,  quarantine  tug  for 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Boston;  60 
ft.  long:  15  ft.  beam;  7  ft.  depth. 

Hickory,  hull  156,  Lighthouse  tender  for 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Washington, 
D.C.;  131  long:  24'6"  molded  beam;  8'6" 
molded  draft;  500  HP.  eng. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,   FORE 

RIVER  PLANT. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-33,  10,000 
tons  displacement:   deliver  8/15/32   est. 

Lurline,  hull  1447,  steel  express  pas- 
'eneer  steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  632' 
length;  79'  beam:  22,000  gr.  tons;  20'/2 
knots;  3  steam  turbines;  22,000  S.H.P.:  12 
W.  T.  boilers;  launch  7/18/32  est.;  deliver 
Jan./33  est. 

Quirigua,  hull  1445,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  17'/2  knots  speed; 
10.940  tons  displacement;  7200  gr.  tons 
turbo-electric  propulsion;  10,500  I.H.P.; 
launched   2/6/32;  delivered. 

Veragua,  hull  1446,  sister  to  above; 
launrhed  4/23/32. 

Farragut,  torpedo  boat  destroyer  No.  348, 
for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long;  35  knots 
speed;  deliver  2/11/34  est. 


CHARLESTON  DRY  DOCK  3C 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

All  welded  river  towboat  for  Pure  Oil 
Co.  of  Chicago,  111.,  to  be  used  on  Savan- 
nah River. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Michigan 

Purchasing  Agent;  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Escanaba,  hull  149,  cutter  tor  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard;  165  L.B.P.;  36  beam;  13  load- 
ed draft;  15  M.P.H.;  960  D.W.T.;  geared 
turbine;  1500  S.H.P.;  2  W-T  boilers;  keel 
12/15/31;  launch  7/20/32  est.;  deliver 
10/1/32  est. 
DRAVO    CONTRACTING    COMPANY, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  995-997  inch,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock;  2  delivered. 

Hulls  1135-1136,  two  steel  side  dump 
scows  for  Contracting  Dept.,   115x28x7'6'. 

Hull  1139,  steel  hull,  20-in.  pipe-line, 
self-propelled,  diesel-electric  pow-ered  dredge 
for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hull  1140,  same  as  above. 

Hull  1141,  steel  hull  derrick  scow  for 
Atlantic,  Gulf  ii  Pacific  Co. 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  Be  BOILER  WORKS, 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Self-propelled,    16-inch   suction,  pipe-line 
dredge  for  U.   S.  Engineers  Office,  Vicks- 
hurg.  Miss.;  deliver  Mav/32  e.st. 
ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO., 
Groton,  Conn. 
Cuttlefish,    fleet    submarine     SS171     for 
U.S.  Navy;  keel  10/7/31;  deliver  12/29/33 
est. 
FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    &.    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 
Santa  Rosa,   hull    121,   combination   pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer  for  Panama  Mai. 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco  fW.  R 
Grace  6?  Co.,   subsidiary),   484   LB. P.;    72 
beam:  26'1"  loaded  draft;  18.5  knots  loaded 
speed;    7150    D.W.T.;    12,600    I.H.P.    tur- 
bines;   2    boilers;    keel    6/22/31;    launched 
3/24/32. 

Santa  Paula,  hull  122.  sister  to  above; 
keel  8/4/31;  launched  6/11/32. 

Santa  Lucia,  hull  123,  sister  to  above  for 
Grace  Steamship  Co.,  New  York;  keel 
9/28/31. 

Santa  Elena,  hull  124,  sister  to  above; 
keel  3/24/32. 

GREAT   LAKES   ENGINEERING 

WORKS 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Not  named,  hull   280,   diesel-electric  tug 

for    Ford    Motor    Co..    Detroit;    75    LB. P.: 

2  beam;   12  loaded  draft;   500  S.H.P.;  keel 

5/9/32;  launched  6/14/32;  delivery  7/15/ 

32  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &  DOCK 

COMPANY. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Sergeant  Floyd,  hull  1700,  one  inspector 

boat   for    U.    S.    Engineers    Office,    Kansas 


August 

Cty.  Mo.;  158  by  JO  hy  ?  ft  ;  keel  3/21/J2; 
Uun.hi-d  V31/3:.  dcliscr  8    ?:  i-t 
MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO- 
Poinl  Pleaianl.  W.  Va. 

Purchuing  Agent:  S    C.  Wilhelm. 

Captain  William  Clark,  dredge.  fi)r 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Wa*hinRton,  DC  ; 
260  X  50  X  8'6";  launched:  delivered 
6/I/J2. 

Ten  covered  cargo  barges  for  Campbell 
Tranjportation  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  132  x 
}T  X  10  ft.;  5  delivered;  dclivir  balance 
8/1/32  est. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY. 
Midland,  Penn. 

Eight  floating  steel  caissons  for  Founda- 
tion Co.;  6  delivered. 

One  n-ton  derrick  boat  for  U.  S.  En- 
gineers Office,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Huckleberry  Finn,  tunnel-stern,  stern- 
wheel,  diesel-powercd  towboat  for  Inland 
Waterw-ays  Corp.,  Washington,  DC:  160 
by  50  by  8  ft.  depth;  two  590  B.H.P.  Mc- 
intosh  6?  Seymour   dicsci   engs. 

Tumi   Sawyer,   •■.inie  .i-  .ihi>\c 

NASHVILLB  BRIDGE  COMPANY. 
Naahvillc.  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent.   R.   L.   Baldwin. 

Nut  named,  hull  265.  gas  launch  for 
U.  S.  Engineers,  Pittsburgh;  40  x  8  x  8  ft  ; 
keel  4  27   32;  launched  6/10/32. 

Hull  766,  31  ft.  workboat  for  U.  S.  En- 
gineers. Nashville;  keel  6/1/32;  launch 
7/10/32  est. 

NEWPORT   NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  Be 

DRYDOGK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plumraer,  90 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City  . 

Colombia,  hull  347,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Colombian  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corp.;  New  York;  404'3"  L.O.A.; 
57'6"  beam;  3r6"  depth;  16  knots  speed: 
fteam  turbine  drive;  5200  gr,  tons:  keel 
2/29/32;  launch  8/32  est.;  deliver  12/1/32 
(ft. 

Haiti;  hull  348,  sister  to  above; 
keel  4/4/32;  launch  9/32  est.;  deliver 
12/15/32  est. 

Acadia,  hull  351,  comb,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass;  402'9"  L.O  A.; 
60  beam;  29'9"  depth;  20-22  knots;  single 
reduction  Newport  News-Parsons  geared 
turbines;  Babcock  ff  Wilcox  boilers:  keel 
8/31/31;  launched  2/13/32;  delivered 
6/7/32. 

lUnger,  hull  353,  Aircraft  Carrier  No. 
4  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.;  keel  9/26/31: 
deliver  5/1/34  est. 

Peten,  hull  354.  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co  ;  446  L.O  A  ;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  171/2  knots  speed; 
10.940  tons  displacement:  turbo-electric  prn- 
pulsion;  10.500  I  HP:  keel  3/9  31; 
launched  8/15/31.  Recondilionins;  deliver 
2/26/33  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J    W    Meeker. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No 
If  for  United  States  Navy;  10.000  tons 
displacement;  keel  Mar.  31/30:  launched 
11/7/31:  deliver   10/15/32  est. 

Manhattan,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines,  New  York: 
666  L  B  P  ;  86'  beam;  32'  loaded  draft  max  : 
20  knots  speed;  12,000  D  W.T.;  geared  tur- 
bines, 30,000  S  H  P  ;  6  B  W  W.  boilers: 
keel  12/6/30;  launched  12/5  31:  deliver 
■■    Uil  est. 

\Vashington,  hull  406.  passenger  and  car- 
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go   vessel,    same   ai   above;   keel    1/20/31; 

lu-..i|.  ,,,  hull  407.  Scout  Cruiser  No. 
37  for  L'  .S  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton. DC;  578  LBP;  60'l',/2"  molded 
beam;  21 '7"  loaded  draft;  10,000  tons 
displ  ;  geared  turbines:  107.000  I  HP,;  8 
section  express  boilcrt;  kcd  9/J/Jl;  de- 
liver 3/3/34  est. 

Reconditioning — Four  vewel*  for  Aineri' 
^an  ScantK  Lines;  390  by  54  by  32  ft.; 
all  completed,  7/2   32. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 

Active,  hull  272,  steel  patrol  boat  for 
Supervisors  of  New  York  Harbor,  New 
York,  N.Y;  12r6"  LBP;  24'9"  beam; 
12'9"  depth;  550  HP.  Fairbanks-Morse 
diesel  eng.;  keel  3/15/32;  launch  8/1/32 
est.;  deliver   10/31/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  273,  diesel  tug  for  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Service,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  71  LBP.;  16'n"  beam;  8'  depth;  210 
B.H  P.  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  eng  ;  com- 
pletion 25(1  d.,vv  kcl  7  11  '32  est 
SUN  SHIPBUILDING  flc  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:   H    W    Scott. 

Seatrain  New  York,  hull  146  single- 
screw  steamship  for  carrying  loaded  rail- 
way cars  for  Scatrains  Lines.  Inc.  New 
York  and  New  Orleans;  464'6"  bv  63'6" 
by  38'3";  mi  knots  speed;  8500  D  W.T  ; 
keel  2/24/32;  launch  8/27/32  est.;  deliver 
9/32  e.st. 

Seatrain  Havana,  hull  147,  sister  to 
above;  keel  2/24/32;  launch  9  3/32  est.; 
deliver  9/32  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD. 
Boston,  Masa. 

MacDonoiigh.  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat  De- 
stroyer DD  351  for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft. 
long;  35  knots  speed:  complete  8/11/34 
est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
New   York. 

New  Orleans,  light  cruiser  CA32,  for 
U.S.  Navy:  10,000  tons  displacement:  de- 
liver 6/2/33  est. 

Not  named.  U  S.  Torpedo  Boat  De- 
stroyer (DD  350)  for  U.  S  Navy:  340 
ft  long;  35  knots  speed;  complete  6/11/34 
est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Minneapolis,  light  cruiser  CA36  for  U.S. 
Navy:  10.000  tons  displacement;  deliver 
10/2/33  est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
Portsmouth.   Va. 

Dolphin,  fleet  submarine  SS169  for  U.S. 
Navy:  commissioned  6/1/32. 

Cachalot,  fleet  submarine  SS170  for  US. 
Navy:  deliver  9/16/JJ  e*. 


FREIGHTS.  CHARTERS.  SALES 

July  18.  19.T2 

AKOKUSAI    att-amer    ha.s    been 
fixfd    with     Krain     from    San 
Fraiui.'«co  to  U.   K..  23  -.  Aug- 
ust, by  Straus.s  &  Co. 

The  followitiK  .Hteami-rs  have  betn 
fixed  with  lumbtT  to  Au.stralia: 
Japane.si-  motorship  Suntt-n  Maru, 
British  Columbia  to  one  port  Au.h- 
tralia,  July;  two  Kawasaka  ves.sfh, 
Briti.Hh  Columbia  to  Australia,  July. 
The  following  time  charters  have 
been    reported:    British    motorship 
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King  James,  1  trip,  delivery  British 
Columbia,  redelivery  U.  K.  Cont., 
Bordeaux  Hamburg  range,  5/9. 
August,  Canadian  Transport  Co.; 
British  motorship  Aldington  Court. 
1  trip,  delivery  North  Pacific,  rede- 
liver>'  U.K.  Cont.,  Bordeaux  Ham- 
burg range,  K  -,  July.  W.  L.  Comyn 
&  Sons;  British  motorship  Spring- 
bank,  one  trip,  delivery  British  Col- 
umbia, redelivery  U.K.  Cont.,  Bor- 
deaux Hamburg  range,  5  9,  July. 
Canadian  Transport  Co.;  British 
m<jtorship  Vinemoor,  one  trip,  de- 
livery British  Columbia,  redelivery 
U.K.  Cont.,  Bordeaux  /  Hamburg 
range,  $1.10,  July,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co. 

The  following  sales  have  been  re- 
ported:  American  tank  steamer 
Lansing,  California  Sea  Products 
to  Fishermans  Produce  Co.;  U.  S. 
lightship  Umatilla  No.  67,  U.  S. 
Government  to  Pacific  Metal  &  Sal- 
vage Co.,  Seattle;  (Seattle)  steam- 
ers Pacific  Hemlock.  $15,000.  Paci- 
fic Pine,  $10,000.  Pacific  Spruce, 
$10,000,  U.  S.  Marshall  to  V.  S. 
Shipping  Board;  American  barken- 
tine  Star  of  England.  Alaska  Pack- 
ers to  Edward  E.  Grieve  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

PAGE  BROS.,  Broker.-s 


Mexico's  Marine  Program.  —  The 

national  marine  construction  pro- 
gram of  Mexico  for  1932  involves 
appropriations  aggregating  $572.- 
000.  according  to  a  report  from 
Vice-Consul  Thos.  J.  Maleady,  Mex- 
ico City,  and  includes  the  work  on 
the  following  projects  which  were 
begun  in  1931: 

Dredging  in  Panuco  river  (State 
of  Tamaulipas),  Coatzacoalcos  Riv- 
er (Vera  Cruz),  harbor  of  Frontera 
(Tabasco),  and  Tampico-Tuxpam 
canal  (Tamaulipas);  termination 
of  Vera  Cruz  harbor  dredging;  con- 
struction of  a  wharf  at  Cuidad  del 
Carmen  (Campecha);  introduction 
of  potable  water  in  Acapuico  (Gu- 
errero), and  termination  of  the 
southeast  breakwater  at  Mazatlan, 
Sinaloa. 

New  projects  scheduled  to  be  un- 
dertaken during  1932  are  reported 
as:  Study  and  preliminar>-  work  in 
connection  with  construction  of  a 
harbor  at  I'unta  Piedra.  Sonora: 
general  conservation  of  harbors  on 
both  coasts;  general  repairs  to  fis- 
cal wharfs  at  Tampico  and  La  Par. 
Lower  California.  Also,  lighthouse 
construction  at  Punta  Molaa  (Coze- 
mel  Island),  Cabo  Tosco  (Lower 
California),  and  general  conserva- 
tion of  lighthouses  on  both  coasts. 


Marine  Insurance 


Rates  and  Modem  Improvements 

The  Bearing  of  Recent  Developments  in  Marine  Machinery  and  Equipment 

on  Marine  Insurance  Rate  Structures 

^y  R.  J.  Alexander 

(Written  Expressly  for  '•Pacijic  Marine  Review) 


THE  peculiarities  of  the  rate  structure  built  up 
during  the  past  two  hundred  years  by  the  marine 
insurance  experts  of  the  maritime  world  have 
been  the  cause  of  many  complaints  and  much  criticism, 
particularly  in  recent  years  and  in  America  where  so 
many  citizens  have  entered  the  ship  operating  field 
with  no  previous  marine  experience.  To  such  an  opera- 
tor it  seems  very  peculiar  that  the  installation  of,  for 
instance,  a  Fathometer  or  a  Gyro-helmsman,  or  an  im- 
proved fire  detection  or  extinguishing  device  on  one  of 
his  ships  does  not  promptly  entitle  that  ship  to  a  re- 
duced rate.  He  knows  that  the  installation  of  fire  hyd- 
rants close  to  his  home  or  office,  the  installation  of  im- 
proved sprinkling  systems  in  his  warehouse,  or  any  one 
of  a  number  of  improvements  has  an  almost  immediate 
effect  on  his  fire  insurance  rate  ashore. 

The  cases,  however,  are  by  no  means  parallel.  Ashore 
the  peril  of  fire  alone  is  involved  in  the  policy  risk.  The 
spread  is  so  broad  and  the  exposure  so  definitely  meas- 
urable that  the  rate  is  based  almost  solely  on  physical 
conditions  of  the  structure  and  its  surroundings.  Fire 
protection  equipment  is  subject  to  immediate  or  peri- 
odic survey  by  the  experts  of  the  underwriting  com- 
panies. In  fact,  all  conditions  surrounding  the  insured 
risk  and  its  owner  are  more  or  less  under  control  by 
the  underwriter  or  his  agent. 

At  sea,  conditions  have  been,  and,  in  most  cases,  still 
are  entirely  different.  The  ship  on  long  voyages  in  the 
good  old  days  of  sail  was  for  long  periods  of  time  not 
only  out  of  the  range  of  any  possible  inspection  by 
underwriters,  but  also  entirely  out  of  any  control  or 


supervision  by  her  owners.  For  this  reason,  marine  in- 
surance rate  structures  have  been  built  up  almost  whol- 
ly around  the  experience  of  the  underwriting  companies 
with  the  operator  and  the  master  mariners  who  havt 
charge  of  that  operator's  ships.  Some  underwriters, 
both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  in  recent  years  have 
had  considerable  financial  grief  by  neglecting  the  les- 
sons of  experience  in  dealing  with  marine  insurance 
rates. 

To-day  there  is  some  justification  for  the  belief  that 
it  is  becoming  rapidly  more  possible  to  change  some- 
what the  old  basis  for  marine  insurance  rates.  To-day 
no  overseas  vessel  of  any  importance  need  be  out  of 
the  control  of  her  owners  at  any  time.  Wireless  com- 
munication has  become  so  reliable  and  so  widespread 
that  an  owner,  sitting  in  his  San  Francisco  office,  can 
transmit  orders  to  a  captain  on  any  vessel  of  his  fleet 
at  any  location  on  any  ocean.  To-day  cargo  liner,  com- 
bination liner,  and  passenger  liner  services  carry  the 
bulk  of  the  world's  sea  trade,  and  these  vessels  are  all 
equipped  with  powerful  wireless  and  radio  sets",  so  that 
they  are  constantly  subject  to  shore  control.  This  has, 
in  some  instances,  worked  apparently  to  the  detriment 
of  discipline  and  seemingly  to  the  endangering  and 
even  the  loss  of  ships,  crew,  and  passengers.  However, 
it  should  work  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  and 
the  remarkable  records  of  safety  at  sea  shown  by  the 
merchant  marine  fleets  in  recent  years  are  proof 
enough  that  it  does  so  work. 

Now  the  point  of  all  this  rambling  comment  is  simply 
this :  A  safety  device,  no  matter  how  efficient  it  may 
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be,  depends  on  the  human  element  for  H»  reliable  fuiic- 
tionintr.  This  is  true  even  of  automatic  devices.  Uiiliss 
they  are  kept  in  Kood  condition  by  the  intelligent  care 
of  an  attendant  they  do  not  function  in  an  emiTKency. 
Many  old  shipmasters  have  a  tendency  to  it^nore  or 
acorn  the  modern  safety  K"dKets  that  have  been  install- 
ed on  their  vessels.  Some  such  will  tfrudginj^ly  ust-  a  ra- 
dio compass  or  a  Fathometer  durinjr  foK  conditions  and 
will  refuse  to  believe  what  these  instruments  tell  them 
unless  the  instruments  ajjree  with  the  "dead  reckon- 
inK-"  There  are  such  masters,  many  of  whom  have  per- 
fect records  and  are  very  valuable  aKents  and  servants 
of  their  employers.  Such  men  are  easily  discernible 
amonjr  the  personnel  of  any  one  company,  and  it  would 
seem  that  throuKh  the  medium  of  wireless  such  men 
could  be  educated  in  the  use  of  safety  (;<tdKets  by  oc- 
casionally callinK  for  reports  or  Fathometer  soundinj^s. 
radio  bearinRS,  and  other  records. 

Any  safety  device  installed  on  a  deepsea  vessel 
should  be  tested  and  used  daily  by  those  members  of 
the  crew  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  that  device  in  an 
emergency,  and  detailed  reports  of  such  tests  and  use 
should  appear  in  the  ship's  Iok. 

Operating  firms  who  will  follow  this  practice  and 
keep  at  it  over  an  extended  series  of  vovages  will  soon 
find: 

(1)  That  the  morale  of  the  operating  crews  will  be 
greatly  improved ; 

(2)  That  consumption  of  fuel  and  of  engine  room, 
steward,  and  deck  stores  will  be  reduced. 

(3)  That  their  marine  insurance  rates  will  be  gradu- 
ally reduced  as  their  experience  shows  improvement  in 
the  underwriter's  records. 

A  little  cooperation  between  owners  and  operators 
along  these  lines  might  result  in  much  more  satisfac- 
tory experience  to  both  parties. 

So  much  for  the  owner's  side  of  the  question;  now 
look  at  the  matter  from  the  underwriter's  viewpoint. 
Does  his  recent  marine  experience  warrant  lowering 
rates  ? 

Fire  at  sea,  notwithstanding  the  recent  improvements 
in  fire  detection  and  fire  extinguishing  appliances,  has 
become  a  steadily  increasing  menace,  particuli'.rly  in 
passenger  and  combination  liner  class.  Prior  to  the  late 
war,  marine  fire  losses  constituted  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  total;  during  the  past  ten  years  they  have  risen  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total. This  phase  of  the  maritime  risk 
has  been  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  underwrit- 
ers, owners,  and  naval  architects  through  the  total  <ie- 
struction  by  fire  of  the  French  liner  Georges  Philippar 
on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  on  her  maiden  voyage,  with  large 
loss  of  life,  both  crew  and  passengers.  The  final  re- 
port as  to  the  causes  of  this  fire  has  not  been  made 


public,  but  expert  comment  in  the  press  and  in  trade 
journals  points  out: 

(a)  That  the  super  luxury  fittings  of  modern  linen 
(wood,  veneer  over  steel,  large  staff  sculptures,  and 
carved  moldings,  fluffy  draperies,  rugs,  and  carpets, 
light  downy  quilts  covered  with  flimsy  silk,  and  many 
other  furnishings  and  fittings  that  are  as  tinder  to  a 
fire)  are  increasing  the  fire  risk  is  beyond  ({uestion. 

(b)  That  the  most  recent  London  Conference  on  Safe- 
ty of  Life  at  Sea  indicated  a  number  of  precautions 
which  might  be  applied  but  which  have  been  hitherto 
largely  ignored.  These  precautions  have  to  do  mainly 
with  the  subdivision  of  the  passenger  quarters  or 
tween  deck  spaces  against  the  spread  of  fire  and  in  the 
use.  so  far  as  practicable,  of  fire  resistant  or  fire  proof 
materials. 

Although  American  styles  in  interior  decoration  have 
been  trending  in  the  direction  of  simplicity,  still  the 
fire  in  the  Leviathan  and  more  recently  the  practical 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  passenger  accommodations  on 
the  Segovia,  a  new  vessel  not  yet  delivered  and  one 
which  was  built  to  the  most  stringent  regulations  for 
safet.v.  illustrate  the  necessity  for  further  study  to 
guard  against  the  "Red  Demon."  Such  study  is  going 
forward  constantly  in  the  laboratories  of  the  under- 
writers, in  the  shipyards,  and  on  the  ships,  and  im- 
provements are  being  suggested  almost  daily.  It  is  only 
on  long  practical  experience  on  shipboard  on  the  ocean 
routes  that  underwriters  can  judge  the  effect  of  any 
device  or  method  on  underwriting  cost,  and  underwrit- 
ing cost  is  the  final  criterion  upon  which  rates  are 
based. 

Cargo  rates  are  likewise  based  on  experience  of  und- 
erwriting cost  with  the  ship  operator.  Damage  to  cargo 
may  occur  in  many  ways  without  damage  to  the  ship, 
and  ship  operators  are  sometimes  a  little  slow  in  as- 
suming responsibility,  intelligent  care  of  the  cargoes 
they  carry.  The  installation  of  all  the  most  approved 
devices  and  methods  in  connection  with  the  stowage 
and  the  breaking  out  of  general  cargo  avail  nothing  un- 
less the  personnel  of  the  stevedoring  gang  and  or  the 
ship's  crew  are  trained  in  the  use  of  these  devices  and 
methods  and  are  required  to  use  care  and  diligence  in 
that  use. 

On  liner  and  on  freighter,  conditions  are  constantly 
improving  and  the  record  for  safety  of  life,  of  ship,  and 
of  cargo  at  sea  is  slowly  improving.  If,  however,  the 
records  of  every  operator  were  equal  to  those  of  the 
best  operator,  there  would  be  a  tremendous  reduction 
in  damage  to  cargo,  in  loss  of  hulls,  in  breakdown  of 
machinery,  and  in  loss  of  life, — and  certainly  a  reduc- 
tion in  insurance  rates  and  an  increase  in  operating 
profits. 
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Diesel  Engine  Operation 

/.  Duties  of  the  Engineer 
%  H.  A.  Shawlc 

Chief  Lubricating  Engineer,  Associated  Oil  Company 


ALL  seaKoiiiK  engineers  know 
that  it  is  customary  for  the  en- 
ffineer  who  is  about  to  take 
charge  of  a  watch  to  always  come 
on  duty  from  fifteen  to  thirty  min- 
utes before  time  in  order  to  observe 
operation  of  main  engine  and  auxil- 
iaries, check  over  running  tempera- 
ture, read  the  log,  and  talk  to  the 
watch  engineer  he  is  to  relieve. 
When  a  watch  is  relieved  at  sea  the 
oncoming  officer  takes  full  charge 
and  is  responsible;  therefore  it  is 
important  to  ascertain  all  operating 
conditions. 

On  stationary  installations,  if  the 
machinery  is  operated  on  a  twenty- 
four  hour  biisis  and  engineers  stand 
watch  and  watch,  the  same  rules 
will  hold  good,  but  where  the  en- 
gines are  started  from  a  cold  start, 
the  engineer  must  give  himself  am- 
ple time  to  cope  with  any  emer- 
gency which  may  come  up.  Suffici- 
ent time  must  be  allotted  for  careful 
inspection  of  working  parts  and  to 
check  over  lubricating  and  fuel 
systems  before  engines  are  started. 
The  engine  should  have  time  to 
warm  up  on  idle  load  before  being 
subjected  to  full  power  load.  A 
careful  and  responsible  engineer 
will  warm  up  slowly. 

Upon  assuming  charge  of  a  new 
job   the    engineer    must    familiarize 
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himself  with  instructions  issued  by 
the  manufacturer  and  carefully 
trace  out  all  lubrication,  fuel,  and 
cooling  system  lines.  He  will  meas- 
ure the  oil  in  the  reserve  lubricat- 
ing tanks,  check  on  the  appearance 
of  oil  in  the  system,  and,  in  general, 
endeavor  to  master  all  mechanical 
details. 

Before  starting  up  a  new  job.  the 
engineer  in  charge  should  make  a 
personal  inspection  of  all  holding 
down  bolts,  cylinder  head  bolts,  con- 
necting rod  bolts,  and  other  fasten- 
ings. The  crank  case  should  be  per- 
sonally inspected  for  rags,  dirt, 
loose  tools,  and  other  objects.  Noth- 
ing should  be  left  to  chance  or  to 
inspection  by  subordinates  who 
have  no  professional  standing  at 
stake.  If  possible,  the  engineer 
should  blow  down  all  lubricating 
lines  during  installation  and  in- 
spect the  lubricating  sump  tanks 
before  supply  is  taken  on.  All 
screens,  filters,  and  other  devices 
in  the  lubrication  system  should  be 
inspected  and  all  gauges  should  be 
calibrated  with  a  standard  gauge  of 
known  accuracy  to  avoid  a  lubrica- 
tion  failure. 

After  starting  up.  an  inspection 
for  oil  leaks  should  be  made  at  all 
joints,  connections,  and  fittings.  No 
effort  should  be  made  in  starting 
up  new  jobs  to  make  a  showing  in 
economy  on  lubricating  oil.  Core, 
sand,  rust,  chips,  lint,  dirt,  and  grit 
of  all  kinds  will  always  be  found 
in  any  new  oil  system.  A  short  run 
of  an  hour  or  so  will  be  a  good  in- 
dication of  any  radical  troubles,  or 
"bugs"  as  they  are  known  among 
designing  engineers. 

Lubricating  oil  has  a  tendency  to 
foam  on  new  jobs.  This  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  white  lead,  shel- 
lac, kerosene,  oakite.  lard  oil,  lith- 
arge, and  other  chemicals  and  com- 
pounds used  in  making  up  joints, 
pipe  threading,  etc.;  and  it  is  there- 
fore something  to  expect  and  noth- 


inft  to  worr>'  over. 

The  performance  of  lubricating 
oil  in  diesel  engine  operation  will 
be  taken  up  in  its  proper  sequence 
later  on. 

All  manufacturers  of  diesel  en- 
gines send  an  erecting  engineer  to 
install  the  unit  and  to  stand  by  for 
a  period  of  time  to  insure  its  ac- 
ceptance and  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  operating  personnel. 
These  men  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
high  class  engineers  well  versed  in 
the  care  and  operation  of  their  ma- 
chinery, and  much  valuable  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  by  carefully 
following  their  ideas.  Service  en- 
gineers follow  along  from  time  to 
time  to  render  service  and  give  ad- 
vice. In  ever>'  way  the  manufac- 
turer tries  to  .see  that  the  customer 
is  receiving  highest  value. 

All  diesel  engine  builders  provide 
a  set  of  blue  prints  and  an  operat- 
ing manual  which  the  engineer  will 
do  well  to  study  constantly  in  order 
to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
every  part  of  the  engine  and  aux- 
iliaries. Each  line  should  be  traced 
out,  all  valves,  cross-overs,  and 
emergency  measures  should  be 
memorized.  There  is  nothing  so  em- 
barrassing to  an  engineer  as  to  be 
helpless  in  an  emergency.  Such  an 
unfortunate  occurrence  is  a  direct 
reflection  on  ability. 

The  appearance  of  the  engine 
room  is  an  index  to  ability  and  to 
the  engineer's  interest  in  his  work. 
Likewise,  the  engineer  should  be 
careful  of  his  personal  appearance. 
An  engine  room  log  should  always 
be  maintained  in  which  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  readings  at  regu- 
lar intervals  should  be  recorded. 
All  repairs  made  should  be  de- 
scribed in  detail  with  micrometer 
readings  carefully  set  down  for  fu- 
ture reference.  Log  books  are  kept 
on  all  motorships  and  in  most  diesel 
engine  plants,  but  in  small  installa- 
tions the  practice  is  not  general. 
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Trade  Notes 


Important  Representation  Ap- 
pointment. —  Foster  Wheeler  Cor- 
poration has  appointed  Consolidat- 
ed Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  exclu- 
sive sales  and  manufacturing  repre- 
sentatives for  Foster  Wheeler  pro- 
ducts on  the  Pacific  Coast,  includ- 
ing the  states  of  California,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico.  Consolidat- 
ed Steel  will  handle  the  entire  line 
of  Foster  Wheeler  equipment,  in- 
cluding power  plant,  marine,  oil 
refinery,  and  gasoline  plant  appa- 
ratus. 

Foster  Wheeler  sales  were  pre- 
viously handled  by  district  offices 
in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
under  the  direction  of  C.  L.  Froding 
of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Froding  was 
assisted  by  R.  D.  Spear  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  M.  J.  Gavin  in  Los  Ange- 
les. Messrs.  Froding  and  Spear  are 
now  located  in  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  Consolidated  Steel  and  Mr. 
Gavin  is  in  the  main  office  of  Con- 
solidated Steel  in  Los  Angeles. 

Foster  Wheeler  will  continue  to 
maintain  a  complete  engineering 
organization  in  Los  Angeles  under 
the  direction  of  W.  L.  Rifenberick, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Gasoline  De- 
partment in  California.  This  engin- 
eering department  will  remain  in 
its  former  offices  in  the  Petroleum 
Securities  Building. 

In  addition  to  handling  the  sales 
of  Foster  Wheeler  equipment.  Con- 
solidated Steel  will  manufacture 
the  major  portion  of  such  equip- 
ment installed  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
territory.  Consolidated  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  has  one  of  the  most 
modern  machine  shops  in  the  coun- 
try. 

New  Type  Radio.  The  Mackay 
Radio  and  Telegraph  Company  has 
installed  a  new  type  of  short  wave 
radio  transmitting  and  receiving 
equipment  on  the  liners  Scanpenn 
and  Scanyork  of  the  American 
Scantic  Line. These  vessels  were  re- 
cently restored  to  transatlantic  ser- 
vice after  a  thorough  reconditioning 
at  the  plant  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company.  The  new  equip- 
ment consists  of  a  short  wave  radio- 
telegraph transmitter  with  a  fre- 
quency range  of  5500  to  17,000 
kilocycles.  The  vessels  are  thereby 
enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
shore  stations  of  the  Mackay  Radio 
during  the  entire  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Baltic  ports. 


Company,  Inc.,  is  the  new  corporate 
name  adopted  by  the  well  known 
manufacturer  of  paints  and  compo- 
sitions, the  former  International 
Compositions  Company,  Inc.  The 
new  name,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  company,  not 
only  conforms  with  the  names  of  its 
associated  companies,  but  better 
describes  the  products  which  it 
manufactures. 


New  Quarters.  Lalor  Electric  & 
Engineering  Company,  Ltd.,  is  now 
located  in  new  and  convenient  quar- 
ters at  67  Steuart  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  change  affording  closer 
location  to  the  Embarcadero  and 
operating  offices  of  shipping  lines. 

Lalor  Electric  &  Engineering 
Company,  Jerome  Lalor,  president, 
represents  the  following  well 
known  marine  equipment  manufac- 
turers: Chas.  J.  Henschel  &  Co., 
Inc.;  Alexander  McNab;  Airplane 
&  Marine  Direction  Finder  Corpora- 
tion; Lenox  Company,  Inc.;  Nils  F. 
Nord;  and  the  Atlantic  Metal  Hose 
Co.,  Inc. 


Gyro-Compass  School.  Announce- 
ment is  made  by  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Company,  Inc.  that  its  school 
in  Brooklyn  for  instruction  in  the 
care  and  operation  of  Gyro-Com- 
passes,  Gyro-Pilots,  and  other  navi- 
gational equipment  of  its  manufac- 
ture will  be  closed  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks  beginning  August  1.  The 
school  will  be  open  again  on  Aug- 
ust 15. 


Refrigeration  Appointment.  Geo. 
Swett,of  Western  Engineering  Co.  of 
San  Francisco,  announces  that 
Matt  C.  Dillingham,  formerly  of  the 
Carrier  Engineering  Corporation 
staff,  is  now  with  Western  Engin- 
eering Company  in  charge  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  refrigeration 
and  air  conditioning  sales.  Dilling- 
ham is  widely  experienced  in  his 
line  and  is  widely  known  in  the  in- 
dustry. 


New  Name. — International  Paint 


Trade  Literature 

Turbine-Electric  Drive.  The  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  has  just  re- 
leased a  notable  trade  publication. 
It  treats  in  a  masterly  way  the  sub- 
ject of  the  electric  drive  ship — and 


follows  the  development  of  this  im- 
portant prime  mover  from  the  first 
installation  in  the  Chicago  fire- 
boats  Graeme  Stewart  and  Joseph 
Medill  in  1908  to  the  fine  examples 
of  modern  seagoing  hotel  service 
represented  in  such  vessels  as  the 
California,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania of  the  Panama-Pacific  Line, 
the  President  Hoover  and  President 
Coolidge  of  the  Dollar  Line,  the 
new  United  Fruit  fleet,  including 
Talamanca  and  Chiriqui,  the  Santa 
Clara  of  the  Grace  Line,  such  pop- 
ular foreign  vessels  as  the  Viceroy 
of  India,  the  Strathnaver  and 
Strathaird,  and  the  Rangatira  of 
the  Union  Steamship  Company. 

The  booklet  contains  60  pages,  is 
printed  on  fine  coated  stock,  and 
is  illustrated  with  many  fine  pic- 
tures of  turbo-electric  vessels.  De- 
tails of  the  construction,  installa- 
tion, and  operation  of  this  type  of 
drive  for  modern  seagoing  commer- 
cial and  naval  vessels  are  covered 
with  unusual  thoroughness.  Copies 
are  obtainable  on  request. 


Ports  of  Astoria  (Oregon),  Long- 
view  and  Vancouver  (Washington) 

are  described  in  a  Port  Series  pub- 
lication issued  jointly  by  the  War 
Department  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  The  booklet 
contains  160  pages  with  tabular 
data,  maps,  photographs,  and 
charts.  The  wide  scope  of  the  study 
and  the  variety  of  subjects  treated 
make  the  book  of  special  value  to 
steamship  owners  and  operators, 
shippers,  importers,  and  exporters 
and  others  seeking  authentic  data 
in  convenient  form  on  these  threv 
Columbia  River  ports. 


Temperature     Measurements     in 

Generators,  Transformers,  and  Cable 
Systems  is  the  title  of  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  Bulletin  No.  871  issued  by 
Leeds  &  Northrup  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  This  catalog  is  well  il- 
lustrated with  pictures,  charts,  and 
graphs,  and  contains  price-lists  of 
the  products. 


The  Cameron  Motorpump.  Inger- 
soU-Rand  Company,  Phillipsburg, 
N.J.,  has  just  issued  a  new  folder 
briefly  describing  its  line  of  mer- 
chandising Motorpumps  in  sizes 
from  ^2  to  25  horsepower,  good  for 
5  to  800  gallons  per  minute.  The 
Motorpump  is  a  complete  pumping 
unit  with  built-in  electric  motor. 
Copies  of  the  booklet  are  obtainable 
on  request. 


Pacific  Marine  Personals 

"NAMESARE  NEWS"        «>«        BY    PAUL    FAULKNER 


Master  Named  for  Santa  Rosa. 
According  to  an  annuuncement  by 
C.  C.  Mallory.  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Grace  Line- 
Panama  Mail  Service,  Captain  Curt 
Zastrow  is  to  be  master  of  the  new 
combination  steamship  Santa  Rosa, 
which  is  now  nearing  completion  at 
the  plant  of  the  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry-Dock  Company. 

Captain  Zastrow  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Panama  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  and  its  predecessor. 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany since  1907.  He  was  born  May 
11,  1887,  and  before  joining  the  old 
Pacific  Mail  Steamshij)  Company  as 
quartermaster.  Zastrow  served  for 
-■•'veral  years  aboard  sailing  ves- 
Is.  Under  the  Pacific  Mail  flag  he 
nimanded  the  San  Jose,  San  Juan, 
City  of  Para,  Corinto,  City  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Ecuador. 


Paves  Way  for  Liner.  Roy  V. 
Crowder,  passenger  traffic  manag- 
er of  the  Grace  Lines  arrived  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  last  month  from 
New  York  to  confer  with  C.  C.  Mal- 
lor>'  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  and  W.  A.  Young,  Jr., 
general  passenger  traffic  manager, 
and  other  officials  of  the  Grace 
Lines-Panama  Mail  Service  in 
preparation  for  the  advent  of  the 
four  new  $5,000,000  express  pas- 
senger and  freight  liners  now  near- 
ing completion  for  the  Panama 
Mail  Service.  These  vessels  are  now 
building  at  the  Newark  plant  of  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Company.  They  are  scheduled  for 
operation  in  the  regular  service  of 
the  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany between  California  ports  and 
New  York,  via  Me.xico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  Havana,  via  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  first  of  the  four  liners,  the 
Santa  Rosa,  is  scheduled  to  sail 
from  New  York  on  November  26  for 
her  maiden  voyage  to  San  Francis- 
co. The  other  three  vessels,  the 
Santa  Paula.  Santa  Lucia,  and  San- 
ta Elena  will  follow,  sailing  dates 
being  tentatively  set  for  January  7, 
February  18,  and  April  1,  respec- 
tively. 

Crowder  is  widely  known  on  the 

Pacific    Coast,    having    served    for 

'/ht    years    as    general    passenger 

iffic  manager  for  the  Los  Ange- 


V"o  inlriiduif  the  fiiif  neu'  stfu/ii  turbine  ftuncrcd.  lomhinii- 
tion  f>fissfUfffr  and  cargo  liner  Santa  Rosa  to  the  various 
foreign  and  domestic  ports  served  by  the  Panama  Mail 
Service  of  the  Grace  Lines,  the  company  has  chosen  (Japtaiii 
(luri  Zaslroiv — popular  and  capable — as  skipper. 


les  Steamship  Company  with  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco,  and 
prior  to  that  being  associated  with 
the  old  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  He  join- 
ed the  Grace  Line  a  year  ago.  mak- 
ing his  headquarters  at  New  York. 


Golf  Tournament.  The  boys  are 
practicing  up  for  the  Fourth  An- 
nual San  Francisco  Steamship  Golf 
Tournament  which  is  planned  for 
the  day  before  this  book  goes  to 
press— July  22— at    the    California 


Golf  Club,  Baden.  \V.  J.  Edwards, 
of  the  firm  of  Norton.  Lilly  &  Co.,  is 
general  chairman,  while  Roger 
Lapham  has  again  been  elected 
honorary  chairman.  Committee 
members  are:  Membership,  W.  C. 
Empey,  chairman;  Hugh  Gallagher, 
Ralph  W.  Bybee.  Course:  Harvey 
M.  Huff,  chairman;  Thomas  Crow- 
ley, Frank  Fo.x.  Entertainment: 
Leo  E.  Archer,  chairman;  Ralph  G. 
Sullivan,  C.  C.  Mallory.  John  T. 
Greany.  Prizes:  "Tote"  Haviside. 
Ralph  \V.  Myers.  Handicap:  John 
Doe,  Richard  Roe.  The  latter  have 
promised  a  winning  score  to  every- 
one. 


New  Shipping  Commirwioner. 

Charles  \V.  Hendrickson  has  been 
appointed  chief  deputy  shipping 
commission  for  the  Washington 
district  with  headquarters  in  Se- 
attle, according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  Fred  M.  Lathe,  United 
States  Commissioner  for  the  Wash- 
ington district.  Heiidrickson  suc- 
ceeds Frank  H.  Chandler,  who  re- 
tired June  30. 


Ills  friends  on  the  Pacific 
(Joast  are  glad  to  uelcome 
Roy  T.  C.niuder  on  his  visit 
to  our  shores  to  confer  tilth 
officials  of  the  Panama  Mail 
Service  of  the  (trace  Lines. 


Port  Official  on  Coaxl  Visit.  Phil- 
lip H.  Carroll,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Commission  of  Public  Docks, 
at  Portland.  Oregon,  has  made  vis- 
its to  Pacific  Coast  ports  recently 
with  the  idea  in  mind  of  gathering 
data  on  the  subject  of  uniform  ter- 
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Flag  Ships 


Coming! 

4  New  Super 
Express  Liners 


Panama  !Mail  Service 

PASSENGERS  -  FREIGHT  -  MAIL  -  EXPRESS 

IWe^v"  York  -  Pbiladelplita 
■*acific  Coast 

Sailings  alternate  Wednesday  from  San  Francisco; 
alternate  Thursdays  from  Los  Angeles 

DIRECT  SERVICE  TO 

]Mo:«:ico9  Ceatral  America, 
Paaama,  Colombia,  ^awana 

Regular  Sailings  To  and  From  All  West  Coast  Ports  of  Mexico, 

Central  and  South  America. 

Steamers  provide  refrigerator  space,  also  carry  combustibles 

and  explosives. 


HWest  Coast  Soatta  i^merica   Serwice 

Direct  Mail,  Passenger,  Freight  and  Refrigeration 
COLOMBIA,  ECUADOR,  PERU,  CHILE 

Cargo  Accepted  for  Bolivia 

PORTS  OF  CALL 

Buenaventura,  Talara,  Paita,  Salaverry,  Callao,  Pisco,   MoUendo,  Arica,  Antofagasta,  Valparaiso,   Balboa,   Eten. 


Panama   Mail   Service 

San  Francisco— 2  Pine  St. 

SU  tter  3800 


GRACE  LINE 


West  Coast 

South  America  Service 

W.  R.  Grace  8c  Co. 

General  Agents 

San  Francisco — 332  Pine  St. 

SU  tter  3700 


Los  Angeles 

548  So.  Spring  Street 

TR  inity  9461 


Seattle 
Hoge  Building 
EL  liott  5412 


Oakland 
Howard  Terminal 
[st   and    Market    Sts 


Portland 

States  Steamship  Co. 

Porter  Building 


Vancouver 
C.  Gardner  Johnson 
989  Hastings  St.  W. 


Eastern  Offices:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  New  Orleans 


The    Pioneer    Refrigerator    Line    to 

Scandinavia 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports 

as   Inducements  Offer 


M- 


GRACE   LINE,    INC., 

548   South   Sprine   St., 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

PORTLAND 

LIDELL  y  CLARKE.  Inc. 

Agents,  Johnson  Line 

STATES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Agents,  Grace  Line 

SEATTLE 

W.  R.  GRACE  y  CO. 

Hoise  BIdg. 

VANCOUVER,  B.   C. 

C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON.  Ltd. 


JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight,  Paueoger  atid  Refrigerator  Service  To  and  From 

PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  U.K.  AND 
SCANfDINAVIAN  PORTS 


M.S.   Margaret  Johnson  en  route   to  Europe. 

W.  R.  GRACE  CO. 


Through   Bills   of  Lading  Issued    to 

All  Scandinavian,   Finnish  8C 

Baltic  Ports. 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS 

Vessels    Call    at    Antwerp    Outward 
From   Europe 

Direct  Call  Hull 


G.    ECKDAHL   &»  SON 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agentc 

Southern  California 

1043  So.   Broadway 

LOS  ANGELES 
JOHNSON   LINE 


General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


August 
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jiiul  rates,  which  he  intends  tu 
submit  to  a  special  meeting  of  the 
commission. 

Captain  Candy  Retires.  BringiiiK 
a  close  a  notable  sea  career, 
which  began  in  1887  when  he  ship- 
ped as  a  mess  boy  on  a  sailing  ship. 
Captain  Henry  A.  T.  Candy,  com- 
mander of  the  turbo-electric  liiu-r 
Pennsylvania,  relinquished  his  post 
on  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  New 
York  on  her  last  voyage. 

H.  A.  T.  Candy  served  during  his 
early  years  at  sea  in  sailing  shii)s. 
principally  between  Europe  and  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  via 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  He  secured 
his  master's  license  while  still  in 
sail,  and  one  of  his  earliest  com- 
mands was  the  clipper  ship  Inver- 
ness. 

Captain  Candy  has  been  with 
steamship  lines  now  owned  by  the 
Roosevelt-International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company  for  34  years,  first 
with  the  Red  Star  Line  and  later 
with  the  American  Line,  serving  for 
16  years  on  the  Philadelphia.  He 
received  his  master's  license  in 
steam  in  1915,  and  his  first  com- 
mand was  the  Finland  of  the  then 
newly  organized  Panama  Pacific 
Line.  From  I9I5  to  1917  he  was 
back  on  the  transatlantic  run,  this 
time  as  captain  of  the  Philadelphia, 
later  with  the  New  York  and  the  St. 
Louis  while  the  latter  were  serving 
as  armed  transports.  Captain  Candy 
was  decorated  for  bravery  and 
meritorious  service  in  saving  the 
lives  of  22  persons  while  in  service 
on  the  Philadelphia,  and  he  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  "im- 
portant and  hazardous  duty"  while 
in  service  on  the  transports. 

He  returned  to  the  Panama-Paci- 
fic Line  after  the  war,  serving  on 
the  Finland  and  Mongolia.  When 
the  Panama-Pacific  Line  built  the 
three  fine  turbo-electric  liners  Cali- 
fornia. Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Captain  Candy  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand each  vessel  as  she  made  her 
initiation  into  the  service  and  has 
remained  on  the  Pennsylvania  since 
1929.  Captain  Candy  is  a  resident 
of  New  York.  He  will  be  missed 
from  the  bridge  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  he  was  a  distinguished 
figure  in  the  intercoastal  trade  and 
held  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
all  those  connected  with  shipping  at 
the  port  of  San  Francisco. 


The    iitll    ill',.  I  .(it>liiin 

(lamly.  pofiular  ikififur  of  tht  I'anama 

Farifif    Line,    nil  I    be    missrd    hy    his 

fritntli  in  (liiUfornia  ports. 

will  be: 

Captain  James  E.  Roberts  takes 
command  of  the  Pennsylvania,  go- 
ing from  a  similar  position  on  the 
Virginia.  Captain  George  V.  Rich- 
ardson leaves  the  steamship  Cali- 
fornia to  step  into  Captain  Rob- 
erts' place  on  the  Virginia.  Captain 
Robert  A.  Smith,  who  has  been 
serving  as  chief  officer  of  the  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  promoted  to  the 
command  of  that  vessel. 

Captain  Rulx-rts  is  a  It.-cmdr.  in 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  and  has 
been  master  of  the  Virginia  since 
1930.  His  first  command  was  tht- 
Kroonland  in  1924  and  he  has  been 
associated  with  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  since 
1906. 

Captain  Richardson  is  also  a  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve.  Captain  Smith  has 
held  his  master's  paper  for  many 
years  and  has  served  as  relief  cap- 
tain on  the  electric  liners.  He  has 
made  his  home  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  past  year. 


Changes  in  Commanders.  The  re- 
tirement of  Captain  H.  A.  T.  Candy 
as  commander  of  the  flagship  Penn- 
sylvania of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Fleet  has  necessitated  changes 
along  the  line.  The  new  commands 


Compuls«»ry  Retirement.  Under 
the  government's  Economy  Bill, 
which  was  signed  by  the  President 
June  30  and  went  into  immediate 
effect,  several  of  the  best  men  in 
the  services  of  the  government  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  business  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  were  auto- 
matically deprived  of  their  offices. 
The  bill  provided  for  the  immediate 


retirement  o*.  all  membeni  of  the 
various  g>ivernment  departments 
who     had    reached    the    retirement 

■Iff    in   nv-'   .•  .-.-.^  70  years. 

'  ;     r  .  l^'er,  superviii- 

■■t-  -'•  .ii;.'-m'  ■  i"'<-tor  for  the 
i  irst  District,  which  included  the 
I'orts  of  California  and  Oregon,  was 
automatically  retired.  His  absence 
from  the  department  will  be  felt  as 
a  distinct  loss,  as  he  has  been  forty 
\  cars  in  service  and  has  exercised 
tiis  duties  as  supervising  inspector 
with  a  high  degree  of  honesty  and 
impartiality  and  has  won  the  re- 
spect of  all  who  have  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  ship- 
ping.  Captain  Bulger  has  announc- 
ed that  he  plans  to  take  a  much 
needed  rest. 

W.  B.  Hamilton,  well  known  as 
the  veteran  Customs  Collector  at 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  also 
falls  under  the  requirements  of  re- 
tirement, although  he  has  been  re- 
tained through  a  special  order  of 
the  President  until  such  time  as  a 
permanent  successor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Others  in  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment to  retire  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Economy  Bill  are:  Henn.-  E. 
Farmer,  assistant  collector;  New- 
ton S.  Farley,  deputy  collector; 
James  F.  Hall.  Ernest  H.  HilKs,  and 
Edwin  D.  Kellog.  inspectors; 
Charles  C.  Uyall.  Arthur  K.  Sheats, 
Charles  Thomas,  and  Sim  A.  Davis, 
clerks;  E.  N.  Enlow.  customs  agent; 
Geo.  A.  Reynolds.  e.\aminer  of  mer- 
chandise; and  Charles  Kaplan. 
James  F.  Smith.  James  H.  Smith. 
James  P.  Moran.  Leonard  Kjer. 
John  T.  Lloyd,  and  Wm.  Thompson. 

Newton  S.  Farley,  retired  deputy 
collector,  has  had  a  notable  career 
in  the  customs  service,  having  been 
appointed  a  clerk  in  1885.  He  re- 
signed April  1.  1890,  to  join  the 
then  e.xtensive  business  of  John  D. 
Spreckels  &  Bros.;  again  joined  the 
Customs  Service  in  1891.  remaining 
in  the  service  ever  since.  He  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  customs  officials  best  in- 
formed on  United  States  laws  gov- 
erning the  documenting  of  vessels, 
entrance  and  clearance  of  vessels, 
numbering  motorboats.  and  hand- 
ling bills  of  sales  and  mortgages 
concerning  vessels. 

Departs  for  France.  Captain  Bar- 
thelemy  Aillet.  who  has  made  a 
name  for  himself  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  synonomous  with  the  best  in 
shipping  executives,  has  left  his 
post  as  Pacific  Coa.st  manager  for 
the  French  Line  and  is  being  suc- 
ceeded at  his  former  San  Francisco 
headquarters   by  Gilbert   Macquer- 
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fa  noma  facific  line 

INTERNATIONAL     MERCANTILE      MARINE      CO. 

Fastest  Iitiit@ii^c<S)a^taIl  S@ii^vlc@ 

DIRECT  CONNECTIONS    FOR    EUROPE 

Sailings  every   other  Saturday  from  San   Francisco.   Every  other    Monday   from  Los  Angeles.     Direct  fast   Freight,   Passenger  and   Refrigerator   Service  between 

NEW  YORK  and  SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANOSCO,   OAKLAND,    ALAMEDA.    Through  bills  of  lading  issued  to  and  from  Portland, 

Seattle,   Tacoma   and  Vancouver,   and   rapid  transhipment  to  and  from  the  Orient,  Hawaii  and  Australia.  Tlirough  bills  of  lading  i*sued  and  direct  connections 

made    at    New    York    with    International    Mercantile    Marine    Company    Lines. 


SAN     FRANCISCO— 687    Market    St.     DO  uglas    8680  ALAMEDA- 

LOS  ANGELES— 548  So.  Spring  St.       TR  inity  8261 
PORTLAND— McCormick  Terminal.       BR  oadway  8863 


al     Terminal  OAKLAND — Grove    St.     Terminal.      GL  encourt     4817 

SAN  DIEGO— 1030  4th  Street.       Phone  8141 

SEATTLE— McCormick  Terminal.       EL  liott  4630 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


Trans-Pacific 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    Los    Angeles    Harbor    and    San    Francisco    to 
Honolulu;  Yokohama.    Kobe,  Shanghai,   Hongkong,   Manila.   FORTNIGHT- 
LY  to   Singapore,   Penang,    Colombo,  and   round-the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama,  and  Honolulu   to  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles    Harbor. 

Atlantic  •  Far  East 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York.   FORTNIGHTLY  from   Boston  to 
Honolulu,  Yokohama.    Kobe,   Shanghai,   Hongkong,   and   Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama,   Honolulu   to    New  York  and   'Boston. 
•Transhipment   New  York. 

Mediterranean  •  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
seiUes  to  New  York,  Boston,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo 
destined  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to  San  Francisco 
transhipment. 

Rennd-the-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York,  Havana,  Colon, 
Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Alex- 
andria.  Naples,   Genoa,  Marseilles,  thence  New   York. 

Trans  Pacific  Freight  Service 

TRI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco, 
Pearl    Harbor,    Guam,    Manila,    Cavite,    Iloilo,    Cebu    and    other    ports   as 

inducumLnl    <>ffir>. 

Intercoastal 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    New    York,    FORTNIGHTLY    from    Boston 

to   Los   Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  San  Francisco  and  Loa  Angeles  Harbor 

to  New  York. 

Cargo   destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,   Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver 

subject    to  S*n  Francisco  transhipment. 


Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.,  Ltd. 


BOSTON 

CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 

DFTRorr 

LOS  ANGBLBS 


Robert  Dollar  Bids. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

DA*cnport   6000 


Offices  and  Agencies  Througho 


SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND,  ORB. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

the  World 


HOLLYWOOD 
PLAZA 

Where  the  "Famous  Doorway  of 
Hospitality"  Greets  You 

MOST  convenient  location  In  Hollywood. 
Next  to  motion  picture  studios,  thea- 
tres, cafes,  and  shops  .  .  .  only  ten  minutes 
from  golf  courses,  bridle  paths,  and  other 
amusement  places. 

The  Plaza  Hotel  Is  quiet,  luxuriously 
furnished,  with  deep,  restful  beds,  glisten- 
ing  tile  baths  and  showers,  excellent 
service  and  cuisine,  convenient  parking — 
every  modern  convenience  for  your  com- 
fort. 

European  plan.  $2.50  up,  single.  $3.50  up, 
double.  $4.50,  twin  bed.  Special  weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  Look  for  the  "Doorway  of 
Hospitality." 

Vine  St.  at  Hollywood  Blvd.   -   Hollywood,  California 


S. F.BAR  PILOTS 


Office: 

North  End  of  Bulkhead 

Radio  KFS 


Station  Inside 

S.F.  Light  Ship 

Morse  SignsI 

Four  Flashes 

Telcphones: 

Pilot  Office  from  9  •.m. 

to  4  p.m.:  DOug.  S43< 

Chaniber   of   Commesci 

from  4  p.m.  to  9  ■.m. 

and  on 

Sundays   and   Holi- 

days:  DAv.  SOOO. 


When 
When   unde 


And   Lay  Still 
in  Station  under  Sail  a  White  Light 
Power,  a  Red  one  under  White;  a 


is  carried  at   Mast  Head. 
Flare  or  Torch  is  also  burned 
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Mccormick 

^STEAMSHP  COMPANY: 


11^  yiarkei  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


MODERN    SHIPS    FLYING    THE    McCOR- 

MICK  FLAG  TRAVEL  FOUR  IMPORTANT 

TRADE    ROUTES    IN    THE    SERVICE    OF 

PACIFIC  SHIPPERS 

COASTWISE  (Seattle  to  San  Diego). 

INTERCOASTAL     (from    and    to    Baltimore, 

Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk). 
PACIFIC   COAST-WEST   INDIES    (San  Juan 

and  Ponce). 
PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL    LINE 

(Buenos   Aires,   Montevideo,   Rio   de  Janicro 

and  Santos). 

For  arrival  and  departure  dates  phone 
DOuglas  2561 
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n.  youriK   French   shipping  execu- 
iv«»,   Captain   Aillet   has   been   pro- 
i    to   the    position    of   general 
I'f  the   French   Line  in   Uun- 
iR.   France,  an  important  port  in 
■If  company's  services. 
Macqueron    takes    over    his    new 
ities  with  a  splendid  bacltKround 
:     shipping    experience.      He    was 
•  rn   thirty-eijfht  years   ago   in   St. 
'mer.  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
ly  of  Paris,  where  he  took  degrees 
:   Bachelor  of  Science.  Bachelor  of 
hilosophy,  and  a  degree  of  foreign 
iigiiages;   he  speaks  English  and 
rman     fluently     as     his     native 
inch;   he  performed  distinguish- 
'i   service   for   his   country   in    the 
late  war.  Mr.  Macqueron  has  been 
connected   with  shipping  interests. 
'  d    particularly    with    Henri    Can- 
iidel.  since  1919.  He  brings  to  his 
position  in  San  Francisco  not  only 
a  fine  reputation  as  a  business  man. 
but  a   love  of  sports,  his  favorites 
being  swimming,  golf,   tennis,   and 
nrntoring. 


O'Connor  Confirmed.  The  United 
States  Senate  recently  approved  the 
appointment  of  T.  V.  O'Connor  as 
chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  for 
an  additional  term  of  six  vears. 


Bilge  Club  Outing.  The  annual 
golf  tournament  and  barbecue  of 
the  Bilge  Club  of  San  Pedro,  com- 
prising practically  all  the  shipping 
fraternity  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
was  held  last  month  at  the  Koyal 
Palms  and  was  attended  by  more 
than  200  members  and  their  guests. 
Bill  McAdams,  with  a  low  net  of 
65,  won  the  Bethlehem  perpetual 
trophy.  Jack  Malseed  had  low 
gross,  with  a  score  of  83.  and  was 
awarded  a  black  zipper  bag,  pres- 
ented by  Tubbs  Cordage  Company. 
Prize  for  the  high  gross  went  to  Dr. 
J.  A.  Langan,  with  a  score  of  146. 

An  indoor  baseball  game  was  a 
feature  of  the  day.  with  the  Bilge 
Club  winning  from  the  Waterfront 
Scribes  by  a  score  of  15  to  7.  Prizes 
were  awarded  to  those  giving  out- 
standing performances  in  hitting, 
fielding,  and  work  behind  the  plate. 
The  baseball  game  made  such  a  hit 
with  the  nongolfers  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  it  an  annual  feature 
of  the  outing. 

Albert  O.  Pegg  is  general  chair- 
man of  the  club,  and  William  (Bil- 
ly) Wickersham  was  chairman  for 
the  outing.  Both  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit  for  marshalling  a  fine  group 
of  committee  men. 


//wy/i  Mmkinzie.  passenger 
Iniffi,  mnniigrr.  Dollar  Steam- 
ship Lines,  is  shoun  cont/ralu- 
laling  Captain  K.  A.  Ahlin, 
master  of  the  Steamship  Presi- 
dent (looliiige  upon  setting  a 
netc  record  for  the  run  belueen 
^  okohama  and  San  Francisco. 
This  turbo-electric  ship,  pro- 
pelled hy  ^^.2^0^horse poller 
//  estinghouse  synchronous  mo- 
tors, recently  made  the  crossing 
in  12  days  and  8  minutes.  4 
hours  and  4  minutes  faster  than 
the  previous  record  held  by  the 
N.Y.K.  liner  A  soma  Maru. 


Coast  was  the  surprised  recipient 
of  his  company's  commendation 
last  month.  Captain  Svedstrup  was 
called  to  the  office  of  Operating 
Manager  Hugh  Gallagher.and  there 
in  the  presence  of  the  entire  force 
of  dock  executives  listened  to  a 
short  but  sincere  speech  of  appre- 
ciation for  his  services  in  saving 
the  company's  laid-up  ships  at  An- 
tioch  from  damage  during  a  recent 
storm.  Captain  Svedstrup  had  been 
on  temporary  duty  at  Antioch  when 
the  storm  arose,  and  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  saved  sever.il  ships 
from  damage  when  they  broke  from 
their  moorings.  As  a  concrete  proof 
of  sincerity,  the  company  presented 
the  old  skipper  with  an  engraved 
gold  watch.  Captain  Svedstrup  was 
overcome  with  surprise  and  appre- 
ciation and  could  only  murmur,  "I 
only  did  my  duty." 


Duty  Well  Done.  Captain  Engel 
brekt  Svedstrup.  master  of  the  M.it- 
son-operat.d     freighter     Golden 


City  Agent.  The  United  Fruit 
Company  now  has  William  G.  Fitch 
as  city  passenger  agent  at  San 
Francisco.  He  was  formerly  Pacific 
Coast  manager  for  the  United 
States  Lines,  and  has  had  consider 


able    valuable    experience    in    the 
steamship  passenger  buaineitM. 

Tranitatlantic   Conference    Head. 

Emil  Lederer  who  has  for  some  tinu- 
been    in    charge    of    the    paHseiiger 
traffic    affairs    of    the    Hamburg- 
American    Line,    has    been    unani- 
mously  chosen   as  Sole  Arbiter  of 
the   Transatlantic    Passenger   Con- 
ference,   with    full    [lower   to   settle 
disputes    and    enforce    agreements 
among  the  steamship  lines.   He  en- 
tered  upon   his   new   duties  July   1. 
with  headquarters  on  the  25th  floor 
of  the  Maritime  Exchange  Building. 
On  resigning  from  the  Hamburg- 
American   Line  to  accept  this   new 
position,  Mr.  Lederer  terminated  .37 
years  for  this  company,  of  which  he 
was    senior   director   in    charge    of 
passenger  traffic.  He  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with   the   problems   facing 
the  operators  in    the    transatlantic 
trade,   and    in    commenting   on    his 
new    responsibilities,    he    said,    in 
part,    ".    .    .    The   objectives     to     be 
achieved,  as  I  understand  them,  are 
the  effective  control  of  competitive 
relations  and    the    stabilization    of 
the  shipping  business  on  a  higher 
plane,  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
panies themselves  and  their  agents, 
of  course,  but  more  particularly  for 
better  and  more  efficient  service  to 
the  traveling  public." 


In  Charge.  Captain  William  Fish- 
er, for  many  years  Supervising  In- 
spector for  the  Eleventh  District  of 
the  United  States  Steamboat  In- 
spection Service  in  Seattle  has  been 
appointed  to  act  also  as  head  for 
the  First  District  pending  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Supervising  Inspec- 
tor to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
retirement  of  John  K.  Bulger.  Cap- 
tain Fisher  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  district  covering  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  Alaska  since  1918. 

Inspi>clor  Retired.  Herman  K<Mk- 
er.  well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  associate  of  Harry  J.  Summers, 
principal  surveyor  at  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  for  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  was  retired  recently  and 
his  position  has  been  filled  by  Paul 
Thompson,  transferred  from  the 
New  York  office. 

Mr.  Koeker  c.ime  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  191C  as  hull  superintend- 
ent  in  construction  of  the  United 
States  Navy  submarines  building 
for  account  of  the  Lake  Torpedo 
Boat  Company  at  what  is  now  the 
Craig  Shipbuilding  Company.  Long 
Beach.  A  year  later  he  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company. 
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August 


15  DAYS  to  NEW  ZEALAND 
18  DAYS  to  AUSTRALIA 

From  California  via  Hawaii,  Samoa 
and  Fiji,  on  the  giant  new  liners 

MARIPOSA"  and  "MONTEREY' 


SETTING  a  new  standard  of  speed  and 
luxury,  these  regal  liners  offer  the  finest 
in  sea-going  facilities  for  travel  to  fascinating 
isles  of  the  South  Seas  and  scenic  wonder- 
lands in  the  Antipodes.  For  shippers,  they 
afford  direct  express  service  to  Honolulu, 
Pago  Pago,  Suva,  Auckland,  Sydney  and 
Melbourne. 

The  "Mariposa"  and  "Monterey"  are  pace- 
makers of  a  fleet  of  fast  passenger,  mail  and 
freight  liners  to  Hawaii,  with  sailings  every 
few  days  from  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

For  an  unrivaled  vacation  at  a  bargain,  take 
advantage  of  reduced  fares  to  Hawaii.  Special 
economies  are  provided  by  All-Inclusive- 
Cost-Tours — and  there  is  one  to  fit  any  itin- 
erary. Get  full  particulars  at  any  travel 
agency  or  our  offices. 

THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

MATSON  LIME 

215  Market  Street  .  .  .  DOuglas  5233 


Rope  Since  1817 


l^ooV  for  the 


Blue  and  Yellow 

Trade  Mark 


Fitler 

First  Quality  Pure 

Manila  Rope 

3-Strand  Medium  Lay 

With  the  Blue  and  Yellow  Colored  Yarn  Trade  Mark 

(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.),  on  the  Outside  of  5/8"  dia. 

and  Larger  and  Inside  of  Smaller  Sizes. 

Filler  First  Quality  Pure  Manila  Rope  is  lubricated  against 
internal  friction  and  waterproofed  against  the  elements  with 
a  colorless  water-repellent  compound  of  the  highest  quality, 
perfected  and  used  successfully  by  Fitler  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years. 

We  believe  a  trial  order  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  you 
of  the  superiority  of  Fitler  First  Quality  Pure  Manila  Rope 
over  what  you  have  been   using. 

Made  by 

The 

Edwin  H.  Fitler 
Company 

Philadelphia  Cordage  Works 

Manufacturers  of 
QUALITY  ROPE  FOR  OVER  A  CENTURY 

Let  Us  Quote  On  Your  Requirements 

Pliiladelpliia,  Pa. 
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Official  News  of  the 

PROPELLER  CLUB 

of  California 


HFAnQlARTFRS 
Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

Prtndtnl 
Jamu  a.  Cronin 

Stcrelary-  Treasurtr 

Stam  EV   F..  Al  1  ES 


BOARD  OF  GOVF.RNORS 
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II.  J.  Andrrson  Harry  l(avi>ide 

John  E.  Bolgcr  (!.  T.  January 

Robert  P..  Christy  Bernard  Milli 

Wm.  C.  Empey  Ralph  W.  Myeri 

Joseph  J.  Geary  John  Parker 

N'ernon   Showell 
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ON  Tuesday.  Aug.  16.  the  Propel- 
ler Club  of  California's  weekly 
luncheon  meetinKS  will  be 
rf.sumed,  after  a  summer  vacation 
period  interval,  and  President  Jim 
Cronin  announces  that  the  lunch- 
eon committee,  headed  by  Bert  An- 
derson, chairman,  will  soon  be 
ready  with  details  of  the  initial 
early  fall  program.  During  the  first 
half  of  this  year  these  weekly 
luncheon  meetings  presented  many 
highly  interesting  talks  on  timely 
topics  related  to  shipping  and 
trade,  and  attendance  marks  testi- 
fied to  popularity  of  the  programs. 

—  PC  — 

''•?2"s   Harbor  Day  at  San  Fran- 
>  is  set  for  Wednesday,  Septem- 
11. 1   28.  with  President  Cronin  and 
the  Harbor  Day  committee  —  Cap- 
tain A.  T.  Hunter,  chairman,  H.  T. 
Haviside.    Captain    J.    A.    Rumsey. 
Captain  Stanley  E.  Allen,  and  Ver- 
non Showell — now  well  under  way 
on  Propeller  Club  participation.  On 
the  occasions  of  the  1930  and  1931 
Harbor  Days,  the  Marine  Comniit- 
of    the    San    Francisco    Junior 
mber  of  Commerce  enlisted  eo- 
lation of  our  organization,  and 
coming    Harbor    Day    program 
Is  sponsorship  aand  direction  of 
Merchant    Marine    Life    Boat 
'  <  s  in  the  capable  hands  of  Pro- 
pellers. 

To  the  Harbor  Day  committeemen 
-;  the  establishment  of  rules  for 
races  over  the  beautiful  Marina 
iise  on  San  Francisco  Bay;  the 
wring  of  entries  of  competing 
\vs  from  various  commercial  ves- 
-  in  port;  appointment  of  official 
iters,  timers,  judges,  and  an- 
incers;  release  of  publicity;  and 
'  i-lding  together  of  all  details  in- 
a  successful  working  effort — a 
il  job  in  any  league.  Personnel 
the  1932  committee  is  the  same 


I'risulint   JtirrifS   A.    Cronin 

mitfils   striking   gavel   stand 

nith    appropriate    tvortis    of 

appreciation. 

as  conducted  the  Merchant  Marine 
Life  Boat  Races  of  the  past  two 
years. 

—  PC  — 

Three  new  members  for  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of   California   are  an- 


(...,. /    ,,  ''" 

brought  the  gavel  base  to  Han 
Francisio  in  behalf  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  Sew  York. 


nounced  by  Captain  Stanley  E.  Al- 
len, secretary-treasurer.  They  are 
William  Denman,  W.  E.  Dryer,  and 

Captain  Mitchell  Tyson. 

—  PC  — 

In  Memoriam:  Captain  J.  Martin 
Sivertsen,  one  of  our  popular  mem- 
bers, who  has  passed  on.  He  was  for 
many  years  marine  superintend- 
ent of  the  Fred  Olsen  Line. 

—  PC  — 

Prior  to  adjournment  for  the  sum- 
mer period,  two  excellent  luncheon 
programs  were  enjoyed  by  our 
members.  Captain  Emile  Topp,  sup- 
erintendent-commander of  the  Cali- 
fornia Nautical  School,  addressed 
the  June  7  meeting,  graphically  de- 
scribing the  maiden  cruise  of  the 
schoolship  California  State,  a  voy- 
age from  San  Francisco  to  South 
American  ports,  and  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  New  York  via  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  and  home  to 
California  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  Captain  Topp  at  this  meet- 
ing presented  to  President  Cronin 
an  attractive  and  useful  gavel 
stand  with  compliments  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur  M.  Tode  of  the  Propel- 
ler Club  of  New  York.  President 
Cronin  accepted  the  gavel  stand  in 
behalf  of  our  membership  with  re- 
marks of  appreciation  for  the  New 
York  organization. 

—  PC  — 

Through  the  courtesy  of  H.  T. 
Haviside  and  Herb  Burna  of  the 
firm  of  Hirsch  &  Kaye,  on  June  14 
we  enjoyed  a  talking  picture  of 
famous  Knuti'Rockne  fo«itball  plays 
and  formations,  reminding  all  that 
King  Football  is  just  around  the 
corner  again.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
demonstrations  in  San  Francisco  of 
a  portable  sound  film  projection 
unit. 
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C.  J.  HENDRY  CO. 

27.J1  MAIN  STREET  435  FRONT  STREET 

Duvcnport  2800  San  Pedro,  Oil. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHIP  CHANDLERY— Columbian  Manila  Ropt,  Enginwri' 

Suppliet,  Woolaley'a  Copper  Paini 

FISHERIES'  SUPPLIES— Linen  Salmon  Netting  and  Threajt, 

Cotton  Netting,  Rope  and  Seine  Twin«,  Fiihing  Boat  Suppliei 


VEHISOTE 

Tr«i*  Mark. 

THE  STANDARD  PANEL  BOARD 

recognued  bf 

ALL  SHIPYARDS,  NAVAL  ARCHIXECTS  AND 
SHIP  OWNERS 

Sample*   and    information    gladly    himijfaed    oo   rcquMi. 

PANTASOTE  COMPANY,  INC. 

250  Park  Avenue  at  46th  Street,  New  York 

People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago. 

753  Motiadnock  Building,  San  Frandaco,  Calif. 

WATERHOUSE-LESTER-SCOVEI.   CO. 

540  Howard  Street,  San  Fnndaco,  Calif. 


PAGE  BROTHERS 

SHIP  AND  FREIGHT  BROKERS 
310  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


907  Dexter  Horton  BIdg. 
Seattle,    Waah. 


1114  Board  of  Trade  BIdg., 
Portland,   Oregon 


C.  H. 

EVANS  &  CO. 

Eatabliahed  1875. 

MACHINE     WORKS 
Repairing — Pipe  Cutting — Pumps 
Evans'     Steam      Steering     Gear 

187  FREMONT  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

A.  J.  MORSE  &  SON,  Inc. 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

THE   INVINCIBLE   NOZZLE 

FIRE  PROTECTION  EQUIPMENT 

221  HIGH  ST.  Boston,  Mass. 

The  C.  J.  Hendry  Company 

San   Francisco 

San  Pedro  San  Diego 


PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 

Engjoecra  Store* 


Deck  Store* 
Plymouth  Cordage 
Blocka 
Marine  Painca 


Stanley  TooU 
Starrett  Toola 
Cory*a  Marine  Equipmant 


1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Waah. 
Nautical  Book*  and  Chartt^  Valvaa  and  Httin^ 


G.  BRUCE  NEWBY 

NAVAL  ARCHITECT    -    MARINE  SURVEYOR 
LOS  ANGELES— LONG  BEACH  HARBOR 

1345  WEST  OCEAN  BOULEVARD 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 

TELEPHONE  622-09 


W.  C.  HICKUM 

Naval  Architect  .  .  .  Marine  Engineer 

Over  35  Years  Experience  In  Ship 

Design  and  Construction 

DESIGNS   INCLUDE 


S.S.  "ALASKA" 
Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

S.S.   "POINT  ANCHA" 
Swayne   8C  Hoyt   Ltd. 

S.S.    "IROQUOIS" 
Puget    Sound    Nav.   Co. 


S.S.  "CHARLES  NELSON" 
Nelson  Steamship  Co. 

S.S.   "MARY  p" 
Pacific  American  Fiaheriet 

S.S.    "S.  A.   PERKINS" 
Griffith  Steamship  Co. 


El.  3919 


400   Poison  Building 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Cap.  3004 


^RX 


68  -76  King  Street 
New  York  City 


TOUMEY 


ELECTRIC  AND  ENGINEERING  CO. 

115-117  Stcuart  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


INCORPORATED 

SAILMAKERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  COTTON 

DUCK  for  Domestic  and  E.xport  Trade 

Selling  Agents  Protectol  Liquid  Waterproofing. 

R.  P.  RASMUSSEN,  Manager, 
240  Steuart  Street  San  Francisco 


i^^YRO-COMPASSES 

AUTOMATIC  STEERING  AND 
STEERING  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT 

^"'^^'^         -RUDDER    INDICATORS 
)     •  REVOLUTION    INDICATORS 
y      'SALINITY    INDICATORS 
•INCANDESCENT  AND  HIGH 
INTENSITY  SEARCHLIGHTS 

SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  CO.JNC 

BROOKLYN.      NEW      YORK 


SEPTEMBER,   1932 


FASTEST  CABIN  LINER  IN  THE  WORLD 


""'""MA  N  H  A  T  T  A  N 

UNITED  STATES  LIHES 

ROOSEVELT  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  INC.,  General  Agentt  .  687  Market  St  ,  San  Franc. tto 


LARGEST  SHIP  EVER  BUILT  IN  AMERICA 


OmcUt      ^ 

n^cinc  AMCPrCAN 

Steamship  Association 


.     Officttil  Oritkti 

JHiPOWNCRS  Association 
or  THi  fHcinc  Coast 
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arisonsi 
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The  illustration  shows  one  of  eight  propeller  wheels 
cast  in  the  CRAMP  Brass  and  Iron  Foundries  for  the 
S.S.  Manhattan  and  the  S.S.  Washington.  These  wheels 
are  the  largest  yet  cast  in  the  United  States,  each  being 
19'  diameter  by  20'  pitch  and  weighing  43,000  lbs.  in 
the  rough.  69,000  lbs.  of  metal  was  required  for  each 
of  the  propellers. 

The  wheels  were  cast  within  one  quarter  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  designed  pitch,  which  resulted  in  a  consider- 
able saving  to  the  purchaser,  since  it  was  unnecessary  to 
machine  the  driving  faces  of  the  blades. 

These  new  liners  were  built  by  the  New  York  Ship- 
building  Company  of  Camden,  N.J. 
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V 
3000  H.P. — Trunk  Piston  Diesel — Undergoing  Shop  Trials — August,  1932. 

PISTON  REMOVED  IN  12  MINUTES 

A  marine  visitor,   who  came   to  St.   Louis  to  inspect  this   new  type  of  lighter  weight  lower  cost  Diesel,   emphasized 
objections  to  Diesel  design  that  does  not  provide  for  quick  dismantling,  and  inquired  the  time  necessary  for  overhaul. 

The  engine  was  stopped:  This  larger  trunk  piston  Diesel  fully  meets  the  marine 

n-  .  J  ■  ,-.     .  demand  for  simplicity — accessibility — and  minimum  time 

Piston  removed  in   12min.  ,  ,        ,        V-  t  •  •  .  •  r    i 

tor  overhaul,  which  permits  unmterrupted  service  or  the 

Dismantled  completely  in  16     "  vessel,   with  necessary  shore  leave  for  the  engine-room 

Inspected  (pin  bearing)  14     "  staff.  Electric  lighted  lantern  chambers  permit  the  most 

„  important  part  of  the  engine — the  piston — to  be  observed 

Reassembled,   mstalled   48     "  r         t.      »  A.  »  r  -^    i         .l        u-i     •  _,.•   „ 

tor  about  three  quarters  ot  its  length,  while  in  operation. 

The  engine  was   started 90    " 

one  hour  and  a  half  after  shutdown.  SIZES  UP  TO   7500  S.H.P. 
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T.  S.  S.  Manhattan 

Symbol  of  the  Nation's  Purpose 

MANY  (i\  our  Piuijic  Coast  jrientls  hiiiv  iiiitni\istiil  u  iii]  111,11  niuiwi  in  ii<i   i/i  11   m- 
XiifiizdtiotJ  of  the  United  States  Lines  Coin  puny,  and  I  uish  to  extend  my  appreciation 
of  this  interest  and  to  claim  for  myself  and  my  associates  in  this  new  combined  ten- 
ture  the  same  whole-hearted  cooperation  that  you  have  always  given  us  in  our  other  trades. 

I  feel  that  Pacific  Marine  Review  is  the  natural  medium  for  this  message,  since  this  mag- 
azine for  thirty  years  has  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Pacific  Coast  American  ship- 
owner in  his  struggle  to  establish  and  maintain  those  constructive  principles  and  policies  which 
are  now  beginning  to  win  out  and  which  are  responsible  in  no  snudl  measure  lor  thi  iiniit 
remarkable  developments  in  the  American  merchant  marine. 

The  shipowners  and  operators  of  the  Pacific  Coast  during  iht-  past  luciu  )t.//i  /'.in- 
found  themselves  in  active  competition  with  world  shipping.  This  condition  and  the  problems 
incident  thereto  will  enable  the  Pacific  Coast  shipowner  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  operat- 
ing a  de  luxe  North  Atlantic  ferry  service  under  the  guidance  of  a  combination  of  American 
shipowners  whose  fleets  contact  every  major  port  in  the  world.  The  United  States  Lines  Com- 
pany is  such  a  combination.  Its  purpose  is  to  operate  the  steamship  Leviathan,  the  steamship 
Manhattan,  the  steamship  Washington,  and  such  other  vessels  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  in 
a  de  luxe  express  liner  service  on  the  North  Atlantic  ferry  lanes,  with  the  following  objects 
in  view: — 

First,  to  use  this  service  as  a  constructive  advertisement  to  the  shipping  world  that  Amer- 
ican ships  can  offer  facilities  for  sea  travel  equal  to  the  ships  of  any  other  nation. 

Second,  to  make  the  best  possible  profit  in  this  operation  consistent  with  object  number  one. 

We  might  say  without  boasting  that  the  reorganized  United  States  Lines  has  brought  to- 
gether the  most  powerful  combination  of  shipping  experience  and  executive  ability  that  has 
ever  been  assembled  in  one  firm  during  the  course  of  American  maritime  history.  We  do  say 
in  all  humbleness  that  this  combination  of  executive  ability  and  shipping  experience  would 
avail  us  nothing  against  the  competition  we  are  facing  unless  we  were  able  to  count  on  the 
whole-hearted  cooperation  and  loyal  support  of  the  American  people  —  our  partners  in  this 
enterprise. 

The  advent  of  the  new  and  palatial  cabin  class  passenger  liner  Manhattan  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Trade  is  a  very  significant  event  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  This  vessel  and  her  sister  ship,  the  steamship  Washington,  are  the  largest  commercial 
vessels  yet  built  in  an  American  shipyard.  They  are  the  first  vessels  in  twenty-five  years  bull: 
for  the  North  Atlantic  passenger  trade  in  an  American  shipyard.  They  are  also  the  most  def- 
inite and  convincing  symbols  yet  produced  of  the  determination  of  the  American  people  to 
keep  American  ships  operating  on  the  world's  most  competitive  ocean  highway. 

Operation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ferry  Lanes  is  no  child's  play.  This  route  for  genera- 
tions has  been  the  scene  of  fiercely  contested  battles  between  the  world's  greatest  shipping 
giants.  However,  nothing  about  this  route  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  a  very  large  major- 
ity of  the  huge  cargo  and  passenger  traffic  thtt  flows  over  it  each  year  is  traffic  that  originates 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of 
our  partner,  the  American  people,  will  fill  our  ships  with  passengers  and  cargoes  and  bring 
good  success  to  all  of  us\ 

R.  Stanli:y  Dollar. 
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Turbine   Steamship   Manhattan   running   22  knots  on   her  trials. 

The  Largest  American-Built  Liner 

United  States  Lines  Passenger  Liner  Manhattan,  World's  Fastest  of  her 
Type  and  the  Largest  Commercial  Vessel  Yet  Built  in  an  American 
Shipyard,  Enters  Service  on  the  North  Atlantic 


MANY  fine  vessels  have  been  built  in  American 
shipyards  during  the  past  ten  years  under  the 
beneficial  legislation  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Acts  of  1922  and  1928.  These  vessels  are  usefully  en- 
gaged in  our  intercoastal  and  overseas  trade  and  are 
bringing  back  to  America  her  former  prestige  as  a  com- 
mercial maritime  power.  Latest,  largest,  and  finest  of 
these  ships,  the  turbine  steamship  Manhattan,  is  of 
special  significance  because  once  more,  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years,  an  American  firm  is  entering  the 
North  Atlantic  passenger  ferry  competition  with  an 
American-built  passenger  liner. 

As  we  write  these  words  (August  10)  this  splendid 
vessel,  the  latest  word  in  craftsmanship  and  in  marine 
engineering:  is  clearing  from  New  York  for  her  maiden 
voyage  in  the  world's  most  competitive  ship  lane.  At 
her  masthead  flies  the  famous  flag  of  the  old  American 
Line.  The  design  of  this  flag — a  blue  spread-eagle  on 
a  white  ground — disappeared  from  the  Atlantic  when 
the  American  Line  discontinued  its  New  York-Ham- 
burg service  in  1923  and  was  out  of  use  until  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Lines  Company  as  a  house  flag 
for  its  fleet. 

Turbine  steamship  Manhattan  is  truly  representative 
of  the  American  people.  She  is  the  most  impressive  re- 
sult of  the  operations  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1928,  whereby  the  American  people  entered  into  an  ac- 
tive partnership  with  the  American  shipowner  in  build- 
ing up  the  American  overseas  merchant  marine  and  the 
trade  routes  which  it  serves.  Incidentally,  this  partner- 
ship has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  helping  to  tide  over  the  unemployment  situation. 
This  is  convincingly  shown  in  the  contract  for  the 
Steamship  Manhattan  and  her  sister  the  Steamship 
Washington,  which  was  signed  May  24,  1930,  when  the 


unemployment  cycle  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Of  the 
$21,000,000  total  involved.  $9,500,000  went  directly  to 
shipyard  wages,  $10,500,000  went  for  materials,  and 
$1,000,000  for  taxes,  insurance,  inspection  fees,  and 
freights.  The  $10,500,000  went  for  materials  and  mach- 
inery, hardware,  furnishings,  cai'pets,  tableware,  and 
almost  countless  items.  This  amount  was  distributed 
over  43  states,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over  $8,000,000 
went  to  labor  charges  somewhere  along  the  line.  In 
other  words,  the  building  of  these  two  ships  provided 
labor  for  over  5000  men  for  more  than  two  years. 

The  design  was  one  developed  jointly  by  the  owners 
and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  builder  of 
the  vessels.  These  vessels  were  planned  to  operate  as 
passenger  and  cargo  vessels  between  Hamburg  and  New 
York,  with  calls  at  Cherbourg  and  Southampton.  An 
extensive  program  of  towed  and  self-propelled  model 
tests  at  the  Washington  tank  developed  the  best  foi-m 
for  propulsive  efficiency.  Plans  and  specifications 
were  drawn  up  embodying  standards  of  strength,  sea- 
worthiness, and  equipment  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  1929  International  Convention  for  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea,  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service,  and  the  regulations  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Classed  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping, 
these  vessels  were  given  the  highest  rating,  A.l  (E) 
with  freeboard  for  North  Atlantic  passenger  and  cargo 
service. 

In  profile,  the  turbine  steamship  Manhattan  is  char- 
acterized by  a  straight  raked  stem,  a  good  shear,  two 
widely  spaced  well  raked  elliptical  funnels,  and  a 
merchant  cruiser  stern.  Her  black  hull  and  gleaming 
white  superstructure  accentuate  these  profile  features 
and  produce  the  appearance  of  a  very  able  and  com- 


September 

fortably  seaworthy  craft. 
Principal  dimensions  are: 

Lt-njfth  over-all 705  feet 

Length  on  waterline 685  feet 

Lentjth  between  perpendiculars  as  per  classifi- 
cation rules 666  feet 

Beam,  molded 86  feet 

Depth  to  "C"  deck,  molded 47  feet 

Depth  to  promenade  deck 75  feet 

Camber  "C"  deck  and  above,  in  86  feet 6  inches 

Designed  load  draft 30  feet 

Designed  deadweight  on  30'  draft 12,000  t.ms 

Displacement  tonnage  at  30'  -  S-'i" 33..500  tons 

Gross  tonnage 24,289  tons 

Net   tonnage    1.J.924  tons 

Normal  speed  in  service 20  knots 

Shaft  horsepower  in  service 30,000 


ftm 


Principal  Net  Capacities: — 

General  cargo 380,000 

Refrigerated  cargo 47,000 

Mail  rooms 19,200 

Baggage  rooms,  cabin 8.380 

Baggage  rooms,  tourist 5,450 

Baggage  rooms,  third 2,040 

Ship's  cold  stores 16.000 

Steward's  stores 7,900 

Bunkers  at  97'>'f   of  full  tanks  

4775  tons  at  38  cu. 

Fresh  water  (potable)    

Fresh  water  ( ship's  use)    

Fresh  water  (reserve  feed)   

Fresh  water  (distilled)   


cubic  feet 
cubic  feet 
cubic  feet 
cubic  feet 
cubic  feet 
cubic  feet 
cubic  feet 
cubic  feet 


ft.  per  ton 
.  61G  tons 
2,283  tons 
.  680  tons 
.  248  tons 


Passengers: 

Cabin    582 

Tourist 461 

Third 196 


12-39 


Crew 


478 


17i: 


Total  passengers  and  crew 

Official  TrialM 

On  July  23,  the  Steamship  Manhattan  left  the  yards 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  c  "--i-"  NVw 
Jersey,  with  a  guest  list  of  nearly  .'{00  gic.  ffi- 

cials  and  leaders  in  the  marine  industry,  ;•       ,  <led 

to  sea  for  her  trials  at  the  United  States  Navy  measur- 
ed mile  off  Rockland,  Maine. 

A  four-hour  run  at  30,000  shaft  horsepower,  the  wa- 
ter rate  of  her  turbines  to  be  7.65  pounds  per  shaft 
horsepower  hour  at  375  pounds  pressure  per  sq.  in.  and 
650  degrees  Fahrenheit  easily  meeting  the  guarantee 
of  7.75  pounds  under  those  conditions. 

On  the  measured  mile,  three  runs  were  made  on  10, 
15,  18,  and  20  knots  speeds  for  standardization  curves, 
and  then  five  runs  were  made  at  full  power.  These  runs 
demonstrated  ample  reserve  power  to  maintain  sched- 
ule speed  under  extremely  adverse  weather  conditions. 

An  8-hour  fuel  consumption  trial  was  then  carried 
out  at  an  average  speed  of  22.22  knots,  125.2  revolu- 
tions per  minute  propeller  speed,  and  a  developed  shaft 
horsepower  of  33,085.  Consumption  for  all  purposes  per 
shaft  horsepower  hour  of  main  turbines  only  was  0.618 
pounds.  Under  contract  guarantee  conditions,  which 
include  the  electric  power  developed,  the  fuel  consump- 
tion is  reduced  to  0.597  pounds  per  horsepower  hour. 
Under  all  conditions  of  load,  the  propulsion  machinery 
and  the  hull  operated  with  noteworthy  smoothness  and 
freedom  from  vibration,  and  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  experts  aboard  that  the  Manhattan  com- 
bines form  characteristics  and  propulsion  plant  that 
offer  maximum  propulsive  economy,  superb  seagoing 
qualities,  and  outstanding  comfort. 

She  was  formally  delivered  to  her  owners,  the  United 
States  Lines  Company,  at  the  New  York  piers  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  27,  1932. 


Hull  Design  dxA  Construction 


The  hull  of  Manhattan  is  constructed  throughout  of 
mild  steel,  steel  forgings,  and  steel  castings.  She  is  a 
nine-deck  vessel  with  decks  named  sun,  boat,  promen- 

i.'.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  and  F. 

These  decks  have  the  following  lengths:  Sun  deck, 
"1  feet;  boat  deck,  300  feet;  promenade  deck,  405  feet; 
deck,  520  feet;  B  deck,  670  feet;  C,  D,  and  E  decks, 
r  full  length  of  the  ship;  and  F  deck  continuous  only 
iward  of  machinery  spaces  and   in  No.  6   hold  and 
<r  peak  tank  aft.  All  the  decks,  except  U,  E,  and  F, 
'lich  are  flat,  have  a  camber  of  6  inches  in  86  feet.  At 
ilie  promenade  deck  the  tumble  home  of  the  side  shell 
plating  is  2  feet  but  the  deck  extends  to  the  full  molded 
width  of  86  feet,  giving  a  2-foot  overhang  on  each  side. 
The  framing  is  on  the  transverse  system  with  scant- 
ling sizes  determined  by  treating  the  ship  as  a  single 
rder  to  the  sun  deck,  no  expansion  joints  being  fitted 
the  superstructure.  Double  bottom  tank  depth  is  5 
<'t  2  inches  throughout  except  that  in  the  forehold  it 
(Teases  to  8  feet  at  the  collision   bulkhead.   Double 
ttoms  extend  well  up  the  bilge.  Frames  are  spaced 
'  inches  for  the  greater  part  of  the  length,  spacing  be- 


ing reduced  gradually  to  24  inches  at  the  peak  tanks  by 
graduations  of  1  inch  per  frame  forward  and  2  inches 
aft.  Solid  floors,  well  lightened,  are  fitted  at  every 
frame  in  the  double  bottom.  Bottom  shell  is  38-pound 
plate,  side  shell  is  36-pound  plate  to  A  deck,  34-pound 
plate  for  A  deck  shear  strake.  and  32.4-pound  plate  to 
the  promenade  deck. 

Side  framing  is  of  12-inch  channel  to  E  deck,  rein- 
forced by  3';;-inch  reverse  bar  in  holds  2  and  3.  Above 
E  deck,  8-inch  channels  are  used.  Liners  are  fitted  at 
plate  seams  in  way  of  the  12  inch  frames,  but  the  8- 
inch  frames  are  joggled.  Deck  beams  are  of  bulb  angle 
section  where  exposed  in  passenger  quarters  and  chan- 
nel elsewhere,  and  are  supported  by  four  rows  of  tubu- 
lar pillars  and  plate  girders. 

The  stem  is  in  two  pieces,  the  forefoot  being  a  steel 
casting  3'.-  tons  in  weight  and  molded  to  the  bullxius 
bow  shape.  This  casting  is  provided  with  a  projection 
to  suit  paravane  gear.  Upper  section  of  the  stem  is  of 
rolled  steel  2'j  tons  in  weight.  Three  steel  castings, 
with  a  total  weight  of  43  tons,  compose  the  stern  post. 
Three  steel   castings,  weighing  28  tons,  make  up  the 
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frame  of  the  double  plate  balanced  stream-line  rudder 
which  swings  on  two  gudgeons.  This  frame  is /orinect- 
ed  by  a  large  horizontal  pad  and  fitted  bolts  to  the  24- 
inch"  rudder  stock— a  single  steel  forging  that  weighs 
24  tons  and  was  made  by  the  Camden  Forge  Company. 
Steel  castings  were  made  by  the  Sterling  Steel  Foundry 
and  the  Federal  Steel  Foundry.  .     +     , 

The  spectacle  frame,  in  two  pieces,  is  of  cast  steel, 
weighs  73  tons  and  was  cast  by  the  Penn  Steel  Castings 
Corporation. 

Subdivision 

Eleven  main  transverse  bulkheads  subdivide  the  hull 
into  twelve  watertight  compartments.  The  four  for- 
ward bulkheads  extend  water-tight  to  B  deck,  and  the 
rest  to  C  deck.  Longitudinal  fuel  oil  and  fresh  water 
tanks  provide  further  subdivision  in  way  of  machinery 
space.  Double  bottom  space  is  divided  into  17  main 
tanks  used  for  fuel  oil,  fresh  water,  feed  water,  and 
water  ballast.  This  subdivision  figures  to  keep  the  shr,D 
afloat  with  three  compartments  flooded  fore  or  aft,  or 
with  four  compartments  flooded  amidship. 

Above  C  deck  in  way  of  all  main  bulkheads  deep 
webs  or  partial  bulkheads  are  fitted  right  up  through 
the  superstructure  to  provide  against  twisting  and 
racking  strains. 

Water-tight  Doors 

Twenty-one  electrically  operated  sliding  water-tight 
doors  are  fitted  in  the  bulkheads.  Six  are  of  the  vertical 
type,  4  feet  6  inches  high  by  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  and 
are  located  to  give  access  between  the  machinery 
spaces  and  into  the  shaft  alleys.  Fifteen  are  of  the 
horizontal  type,  6  feet  3  inches  high  by  2  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  are  located  on  E  deck  to  give  access  between 
the  various  quarters.  The  Cutler-Hammer  electric  pow- 
er system  is  used  for  operating  these  doors. 

A  central  control  board  in  the  wheel  house  is  used  to 
close  the  doors  either  singly  or  as  a  group  in  sequence, 
and  to  open  the  doors  singly.  An  audible  signal  at  each 
door  gives  the  alarm  when  the  door  starts  to  close. 
Colored  lights  at  the  central  board  indicate  doors  open, 
moving,  or  closed;  time  to  close  singly  about  80  sec- 
onds, as  a  group  in  sequence  about  2  minutes.  A  local 
switch  provides  for  operation  from  either  side  of  the 
bulkhead.  After  all  doors  are  closed  any  one  can  be 
opened  by  the  local  switch  and  will  automatically  be 
closed  again  by  the  central  control.  Any  local  station 
may  be  locked  in  emergency  so  that  it  cannot  be  open- 
ed from  the  central  control  board. 

A  hand  drive  at  each  door  automatically  clutches  in 
if  the  power  drive  goes  off.  This  hand  drive  is  operative 
from  either  side  of  the  door  or  from  a  station  above  the 
bulkhead  deck. 

Arrangement  of  Spaces 

Aft  of  the  forepeak  and  forward  of  the  machinery 
spaces  there  are  three  large  cargo  holds  under  E  deck, 
with  crew's  quarters  on  E,  D,  and  C  decks  above  the 
two  forward  holds,  and  with  mail  rooms,  cabin  baggage 
rooms,  and  swimming  pool  on  E  deck  above  Hold  No.  3. 

Aft  of  this  hold  and  under  E  deck  are  a  block  of 
fresh  water  tanks;  a  coffer  dam;  a  block  of  fuel  oil 
tanks;  the  forward  boiler  room;  the  auxiliary  power 
and  machinery  space;  the  after  boiler  room;  the  en- 
gine room;  the  refrigerating  machinery  space  with  re- 
frigerated cargo  hold  No.  4;  and  refrigerated  ship 
stores  above;  general  cargo  hold  No.  5;  general  cargo 
hold  No.  6;  and  the  after  peak  tank.  The  boiler  rooms 
and  auxiliary  machinery  spaces  are  flanked  with  side 
tanks  for  fuel  oil.  These  tanks  are  formed  by  a  longi- 
tudinal  oil-tight   bulkhead   extending   to   E   deck,   the 


tank  tops  being  formed  by  a  coffer  dam  3  feet  below  E 
deck.  This  feature  gives  a  double  shell  plating  effect 
in  a  very  vital  region. 

On  E  deck  amidships  are  located  crew  quarters  and 
mess  rooms;  steward's  stores;  crew  and  third  class 
galleys;  third  class  dining  room;  third  class  state- 
rooms; and  steering  gear. 

The  swimming  pool  and  gymnasium  and  some  cabin 
class  staterooms  are  on  the  forward  midship  section  of  | 
D  deck,  and  the  remainder  of  that  deck  aft  is  devotee 
to  tourist  class  staterooms,  with  an  emergency  steerinj 
room  at  the  after  end. 

On  C  deck  forward  amidship  section  is  the  cabir 
class  entrance  foyer  with  cabin  class  staterooms  anc 
cabin  class  dining  room.  Following  aft  are  the  mail 
galley;  the  tourist  class  dining  room;  the  tourist  en-^ 
trance  foyer;  tourist  staterooms;  third  class  lounge; 
and  third  class  open  promenade. 

A  and  B  decks  are  devoted  to  cabin  class  staterooms 
forward,  with  tourist  lounge,  smoking  room,  and  prom-j 
enade  aft  on  B  deck,  and  tourist  games  space  aft  on 
deck. 

On  the  promenade  deck  are  the  main  cabin  class  pub-| 
lie  rooms,  palm  court,  grand  salon,  writing  room  anc 
library,  smoking  lounge,  and  veranda  cafe,  and  an  ex-l 
tensive  games  or  open  air  dance  space  at  the  after  endj 

Captain's  and  deck  officers'  quarters  are  on  the  boa^ 
deck  forward,  with  engineers'  quarters  and  mess  roor 
aft.  Children's  playroom  and  deck  are  also  on  this  level 
aft.  Sun  deck  supports  the  wheel  house  bridge  anc 
chart  room  forward  and  a  large  open  cabin  class  gameg 
deck  between  the  stacks. 

Hull  Equipment 

One  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  hull  eauin- 
ment  of  the  Manhattan  is  a  Pacific  Coast  product.  This 
is  the  electric  motor-driven  windlass  supplied  by  Allan 
Cunningham  of  Seattle.  Of  the  horizontal  spur-geared 
type  with  two  wildcats  and  two  gypsy  heads,  this  wind- 
lass is  driven  by  two  90-horsepower  Westinghouse  mo- 
tors. The  wildcats  may  be  operated  either  independent- 
ly or  jointly  by  either  or  both  motors.  Each  cat  is  ca- 
pable of  hoisting  one  21,5G0-pound  anchor  with  30 
fathoms  of  3-7/16  Naco  cast  steel  stud-link  anchor 
chain  at  a  speed  of  5  fathoms  a  minute.  The  motors 
are  totally  enclosed,  water-tight,  and  control  is  arrang- 
ed for  creeping  speed  on  first  point  hoisting  and  for 
dynamic  braking. 

An  auxiliary  steering  gear  of  the  motor-driven  quad- 
rant type  is  installed  on  D,  the  deck  above  the  main 
steering  gear.  The  cast  steel  quadrant  is  mounted  on  a 
12-inch  diameter  extension  of  the  rudder  stock  and  is 
driven  through  spur  and  bevel  gearing  by  a  25-horse- 
power  Westinghouse  motor. 

Cargo  Handling  Gear 

Cargo  holds  on  the  Manhattan  are  served  through 
six  hatches.  At  No.  1  hatch  four  3-ton  booms  mounted 
on  kingposts  are  served  by  four  3-ton  winches.  No.  2 
hatch  has  three  3-ton  and  one  20-ton  cargo  booms 
mounted  on  the  foremast  and  served  by  three  3-ton 
winches.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  hatches  each  have  three  3-ton 
booms  mounted  on  masts  and  each  hatch  is  served  by 
three  3-ton  winches.  No.  6  hatch  has  four  3-ton  booms 
mounted  on  kingposts  and  served  by  four  3-ton  winches. 

The  winches  are  all  Lidgerwood  and  each  is  driven 
by  a  35-horsepower,  230-volt,  480-revolutions  per  min- 
ute Westinghouse  direct-current,  compound  wound,  to- 
tally enclosed,  water-tight,  mill-type  motor  with  full 
torque  water-tight  solenoid  shoe  type  brake.  All  have- 
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t-ori\-iiir>t  >(.itc)  of  the  Union  contri- 
buted mjtrrials  or  equipment  for  the  con- 
Mrucfion  uf  T.S.  Manhattan.  Among  the 
■rveral  contributions  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  Mas  this  electrically  operated  wind- 
Ian  for  handling  the  anchor  chains  of  the 
giant  liner.  It  was  built  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham of  Seattle,  and  is  the  most  pow- 
erful ever  installed  on  a  commercial  vessel 
in  America.  The  m»tors  and  control  are 
by  Vestinghouse.  There  are  two  motors, 
taih   developing  '>0  horsepower. 


the  following  load  and  speed  characteristics: 

6720  pounds  (3  tons)  at  215  feet  per  minute 

3500  pounds  at  281  feet  perminute 

2000  pounds  at  323  feet  per  minute 

1325  pounds  at  420  feet  per  minute 

Light  Line  at  700  feet  per  minute 

Control  and  wiring  for  two  of  the  winches  are  ar- 
ranged so  that  they  will  handle  4-ton  loads  at  a  speed 
of  190  feet  per  minute. 

Stores  are  taken  on  board  through  a  cargo  port  amid- 
ship  to  the  hatch  at  center  of  the  working  passage  on 
D  deck.  A  1-ton  jib  crane  serves  this  hatch  in  associa- 
tion with  a  1-ton  'tween  deck  winch  of  the  motor-driv- 
en, single-drum,  double-geared  type,  equipped  with  one 
winch  head.  The  winch  is  capable  of  handling  one  ton 
at  a  speed  of  150  feet  per  minute  with  a  single  whip. 
Motor  is  of  13  horsepower,  775  revolutions  per  minute, 
230  volts  direct-current,  series  wound,  totally  enclosed, 
mill  type,  with  full  torque  water-tight  solenoid  shoe 
type  brake. 

The  18-inch  quadruple  blocks  for  the  20-ton  boom 
are  of  special  extra  heavy  plate  extended,  with  cast 
steel  sheaves,  bronze  bushed.  All  sheave  pins  are  bored 
and  counterbored  and  fitted  with  Alemite  connections. 

For  the  3-ton  booms  the  blocks  are  Metalined  bushed 
with  cast  steel  sheaves.  These  blocks  were  furnished 
by  \V.  M.  McMillan's  Sons,  who  also  supplied  the  rig- 
ging blocks. 

Refrigeration 

The  refrigerated  cargo  hold,  served  through  No.  4 
hatch,  has  a  capacity  of  47.000  cubic  feet  measured  in- 
side of  gratings  and  pipe  battens  and  is  divided  into 
four  chambers,  the  lower  end  of  trunk  hatch  being  used 
as  a  handling  and  access  room.  On  E  deck  above  this 
hold  there  are  ship's  refrigerated  storerooms  for  meats, 
fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  butter,  eggs,  and  milk,  ice 
cream,  and  poultry,  with  a  total  net  capacity  of  16,000 
cubic  feet.  Insulation  is  cork  slab  on  bulkheads  ceil- 
ings, and  floors,  with  mineral  wool  on  ship's  side,  all 
laid  up  in  combination  with  water-proof  sheathing  pa- 
per and  lined  with  tongue  and  groove  spruce.  Flooring 
is  finished  with  1 '  _.  inches  of  cement  laid  on  a  lead 
pan.  Brine  circulation  is  used  for  cooling. 

The  refrigeration  plant  consists  of:  three  vertical 
double  cylinder  single-acting  Brunswick-Kroeschell  5 


x6-inch  marine  type  carbon  dioxide  compressors,  each 
driven  direct  by  a  115-horsepower,  250  327  revolutions 
per  minute,  230  volt,  compound  wound  Westinghouse 
motor;  and  the  usual  complement  of  condensers,  evap- 
orators, brine  circulating  pumps,  and  control  appar- 
atus. The  refrigerated  capacity  of  each  unit  is  37.6 
tons  per  24  hours  at  plus  5  degrees  suction  temperature 
and  86  degrees  gas  temperature.  Two  of  these  units 
would  be  of  ample  combined  capacity  to  meet  the  most 
severe  demands  of  the  refrigerating  chambers.  The 
third  machine  takes  care  of  the  cooling  requirements 
for  the  air  conditioners  of  the  dining  rooms. 

Six  General-Electric  automatic  refrigerator  cabinet 
units  are  installed  in  various  pantries  with  capacities 
ranging  from  6  to  60  cubic  feet. 

Ballast  System 

An  8-inch  clean  ballast  main  runs  fore  and  aft 
through  the  engine  and  bcjiier  rooms  connected  with  a 
5-inch  main  running  through  the  starboard  shaft  alley 
at  the  thrust  recess  bulkhead.  The  forward  end  of  this 
main  terminates  in  a  double  valve  manifold,  port  and 
starboard,  in  the  forward  boiler  room.  All  the  forward 
ballast  compartments  are  controlled  from  these  mani- 
folds which  are  arranged  to  permit  the  carrying  of 
fresh  water  (for  ship's  use  only)  in  double  bottom 
tanks  No.  2  and  No.  3  and  wing  tanks  No.  5  and  No.  6 
adjacent  to  the  cofferdam  forward  of  the  boiler  room. 
These  manifolds  are  also  connected  to  the  fresh  water 
main  for  ship's  use.  The  valves  controlling  these  tanks 
are  fitted  with  a  locking  device  which  prevents  the 
opening  of  both  valves  at  the  same  time  and  only  by  de- 
liberate intent  could  a  mixture  of  salt  and  fresh  water 
occur.  A  6-inch  suction  is  led  from  the  main  to  two 
clean  ballast  pumps,  one  located  in  the  aft  boiler  room 
and  one  in  the  engine  room. 

An  independent  8inch  ballast  main  is  led  from  the 
two  oily  water  ballast  and  bilge  pumps  connecting  with 
the  double  manifolds  located  in  the  fore  and  aft  b<iiler 
rooms,  which  control  the  suctions  to  the  wing  and 
athwartship  fuel  oil  tanks  adjacent  to  the  boiler  r<M)ms 
and  auxiliary-  machinery  room  and  to  the  double  bot- 
tom tanks  No.  4,  No.  5,  and  No.  6  under  these  room.*. 
These  manifolds  are  also  connected  to  the  fuel  oil 
transfer  mains.  All  valves  are  fitted  with  locking  de- 
vice as  described  above.  The  clean  water  ballast  pumps 


draw  from  the  sea  or  tanks  and  discharge  overboard. 
The  oily  water  ballast  and  bilge  pumps  draw  from  the 
tanks  and  bilges  to  which  they  are  connected  and  dis- 
charge either  overboard  direct  or  through  the  oily 
water  separator.  The  clean  ballast  main  and  the  oily 
ballast  main  are  entirely  independent.  The  piping  of 
the  bilge  and  ballast  systems  comply  with  the  rules  of 
the  Tnternational  Convention  on  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea. 

Bilge  System 

A  bilge  main  runs  fore  and  aft  through  the  engine 
and  boiler  rooms  to  which  are  connected  all  bilge  suc- 
tions within  these  spaces.  This  main  also  connects 
with  the  aft  bilge  main  running  through  the  starboard 
shaft  alley  and  controlling  all  the  bilges  aft  of  the  en- 
gine room.  The  forward  end  of  the  main  is  connected 
to  a  bilge  manifold,  port  and  starboard,  located  in  the 
forward  boiler  room  to  which  all  the  bilges  forward  of 
the  boiler  room  bulkhead  are  connected.  A  6-inch  suc- 
tion is  led  to  the  oily  ballast  and  bilge  pump  in  the  en- 
gine room  and  to  similar  pump  in  the  after  boiler  room. 
The  connections  at  the  pump  permit  of  discharge  di- 
rectly overboard  or  through  the  oily  water  separator 
located  in  the  engine  room.  An  emergency  submersible 
bilge  pump  located  in  the  forward  boiler  room  is  con- 
nected to  the  bilge  main  with  an  independent  discharge 
overboard.  All  valves  in  the  main,  in  the  branches,  and 
from  the  bilge  manifolds  are  operated  at  the  valve  and 
above  the  bulkhead  deck. 

Fuel  Oil  Transfer  and  Filling  System 

The  fuel  oil  deep  wing  tanks,  athwartship,  deep 
tanks,  and  the  double  bottom  tanks  No.  4,  No.  5,  and 
No.  6  in  way  of  the  boiler  rooms  are  arranged  for  use 
either  as  full  storage  tanks  or  for  ballast. 

A  common  suction  or  suctions  to  each  tank  leads  to 
a  double  manifold  for  drawing  either  fuel  oil  or  ballast. 
The  oil  side  of  the  double  manifolds  connects  with  an 
8-inch  main  leading  to  two  fuel  oil  transfer  pumns,  one 
located  in  the  forward  boiler  room  and  one  in  the  aft 
fire  room  and  arranged  to  transfer  oil  from  forward 
tanks  to  after  tanks,  or  vice  versa,  from  port  to  star- 
board as  required  for  trimming  purposes,  to  the  sett- 
ling tanks  for  boiler  service,  and  overboard.  The  filling 
main  runs  from  the  fuelling  stations,  port  and  star- 
board, on  D  deck  to  the  8-inch  main  in  the  auxiliary 
machinery  room.  The  fuel  oil  storage  tanks  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  groups;  namely,  forward  group  in  way 
of  forward  boiler  room,  center  grouo  in  way  of  auxil- 
iary machinej-y  room,  and  aft  group  in  wav  of  aft  boil- 
er room.  Eight-inch  overflows  are  provided  at  the  shell 
for  each  group  located  below  the  test  head  permitted 
for  these  tanks.  An  air  escape  from  the  overflow  main 
of  each  group  leads  to  the  atmosphere  about  20  degrees 
above  the  fidley  top,  thus  avoiding  any  odor  of  gas 
flooding  the  quarters. 

Oil  in  the  40  oil  fuel  tanks  is  measured  by  Harspar 
gauges,  arranged  in  convenient  groups  within  the  two 
fire-rooms  so  the  oil  distribution  in  the  various  tanks 
may  be  readily  ascertained. 

Ventilation  and  Heating 

Including  the  boiler  and  engine  spaces,  eighty-seven 
electrically  driven  Sturtevant  fans  provide  for  the  de- 
livery and  exhausting  of  air.  These  fans  are  mounted 
on  special  foundations  and  operated  at  low  speed  to 
ensure  silent  operation  and  below  the  weather  decks 
are  located  in  sound-proof  fan  rooms  with  steel  bulk- 
heads. The  cabin  and  tourist  dining  saloons  are  pro- 
vided with  air  conditioning  systems  designed  and  fur- 
nished by  the  Carrier  Engineering  Corporation  and  in- 
stalled by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company.  Two 
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conditioner  units  serve  each  room,  each  unit  consisting 
of  a  preheater,  a  washer,  and  cooling  and  heating  coils. 
Air  enters  the  rooms  through  specially  designed  ceiling 
grilles  at  a  low  velocity  but  ample  volume  thereby 
eliminating  all  drafts. 

The  ventilation  systems  to  all  parts  of  the  vessels 
were  designed  in  collaboration  with  Thermotank  Lim- 
ited. Air  is  distributed  to  all  cabin,  tourist,  and  third 
class  accommodations  through  punkah  louvers.  This 
air  can  be  heated  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  70  de- 
grees when  necessary,  by  fin  tube  heaters  attached  to 
the  fans. 

The  natatorium  and  swimming  pool  is  equipped  with 
both  supply  and  exhaust  systems.  The  supply  system 
is  arranged  with  heaters  that  give  a  temperature  in 
these  spaces  10  degrees  higher  than  in  the  living 
spaces. 

All  galleys  have  independent  supply  and  exhaust  svs- 
tems.  The  main  galley  being  located  between  the  cabin 
and  tourist  dining  saloons,  the  exhaust  system  has 
been  designed  with  a  100  per  cent,  greater  capacity 
than  the  supply  system.  This  assures  the  positive  pre- 
vention of  galley  fumes  and  odors  permeating  the  din- 
ing rooms. 

Exhaust  systems  are  provided  fi'om  all  public  and 
private  baths,  showers,  and  toilets.  Each  public  room 
has  its  supply  system  and  they  are  heated  by  steam  ra- 
diators concealed  behind  metallic  ornamental  grilles. 
All  ducts  in  cabin  and  tourist  accommodations  are  con- 
cealed behind  ceilings,  the  louvers  onlv  being  visible. 
All  s.vstems  equipped  with  heating  facilities  are  insu- 
lated with  asbestos  cellboard  to  prevent  losses  and  to 
ensure  uniformly  heated  air  along  all  delivery  points 
in  the  ducts. 

With  all  vent  systems  on  the  vessel  operating  at  one 
time,  the  fans,  exclusive  of  the  boiler  rooms  which  have 
a  forced  draft  blower  system,  handle  a  total  volume  of 
458  000  cubic  feet  per  minute  distributed  as  follows: 

Statex'ooms  and  nublic  spaces — 210.900  cubic  feet 
suoplv.  change  of  air  complete  every  five  minutes. 

Pi'blic  and  nrivatp  baths,  toilpts.  showers,  46.400  cu- 
bic feet  exhaust,  change  of  air  complete  every  four 
minutes. 

Galle.ys— 20.500  cubic  feet  supply— 41  800  cubic  feet 
exhaust  change  of  air  comnlete  everv  2  minute.'^. 

Cabin  dining  room  —  18100  cubic  feet  supply  — 
change  of  air  complete  everv  \^';  minutes. 

Tourist  dining  room — 9,500  cubic  feet  supply,  change 
of  air  comnlete  every  4^2  minutes. 

Third  class  dining  room — 4000  cubic  feet  supply, 
charge  of  air  complete  every  4^2  minutes. 

Machinery  spaces  (except  boiler  rooms)  96,000  cubic 
feet  supply,  11,400  cubic  feet  exhaust,  change  of  air 
complete  every  two  minutes. 

Further  provision  for  the  heating  of  cabin  state 
rooms  has  been  made  by  fitting  Murray  brass-finished, 
cabinet-enclosed  radiators,  furnished  by  the  American 
Radiator  Company  of  New  York.  These  radiators  may 
be  considered  as  booster  elements  and  are  heated  by 
hot  water  supplied  from  the  ship's  hot  fresh  water  cir- 
culating system. 

A  two-pipe  steam  heating  system  at  45  pounds  pres- 
sure is  fitted  with  separate  radiator  in  all  public  rooms, 
public  toilet  and  officers'  and  engineers'  quarters  on 
the  boat  deck.  Steam  is  supplied  by  the  high  pressure 
evaporator  and  the  returns  are  led  back  through  Coch- 
rane multiport  drainers  to  the  high  pressure  evaporator 
drain  tank.  This  system  is  arranged  in  sections  so  that 
any  section  may  be  shut  off  for  examination  and  over- 
hauled with  the  minimum  disturbance  to  adjoining  sec- 
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tii.ns.  Radiators  fitted  in  the  public  rooms  are  loiucal- 
ed  behind  metallic  ornamental  K>illes.  Radiators  in 
public  toilets  and  officers  and  engineers'  (juarters  are 
cast  iron  wall  type.  Bran  coil  radiators  are  fitted  in  the 
pilot  house  and  chart  house,  25,400  feet  of  extra  heavy 
Toncan  iron  pipe  and  900  feet  of  polished  white  metal 
pipe  was  used  in  installing  this  heating  system. 

Water  Service  and  Sanitary  Arrangements 

Elaborate  plumbing  arrangements  are  jjrovided  in 
the  passenger  and  crew  accommodations.  All  exposed 
plumbing  pipes  and  fixtures  in  the  passenger  and  crew 
quarters  are  of  white  metal  and  all  basin  faucets  are 
of  the  slow  self-closing  type.  Hot  and  cold  fresh  water 
is  supplied  to  all  lavatories,  bath  tubs,  and  showers 
throughout  the  vessel  while  cold  salt  water  is  used  for 
flushing  all  water  closets  and  urinals  and  supplying 
all  slop  sinks. Mott  plumbingfixtures  are  used  through- 
out. 

The  water  services  are  pressure  systems  arranged  in 
sections  so  that  when  repairs  are  required  the  section 
concerned  may  be  shut  off  for  examination  and  over- 
hauling without  disturbing  other  sections.  Iced  drink- 
ing water  is  circulated  to  public  drinking  fountains 
on  the  various  decks  and  to  galleys,  pantries,  mess 
rooms,  and  service  bars. 

The  soil  lines  drain  overboard  independent  of  all 
other  piping.  The  pipes  in  each  water-tight  comi)art- 
ment  are  installed  independently  of  the  pipes  in  adja- 
cent water-tight  compartments  and   run  in  two  mains 


along  the  ship's  side,  one  port  aii>J  otu-  .stiirboard.  rach 
main  having  only  one  discharge  overboard  with  a  flap 
valve  and  a  balanced  vertical  check  valve  at  the  shell, 
thereby  cutting  down  to  a  minimum  the  hole.s  in  the 
ship's  side. 

All  sanitary  discharges  from  the  accommodation  on 
the  E  deck  are  led  to  seven  duplex  Ansonia  sewage 
ejectors.  This  system  is  independent  in  each  water- 
tight compartment.  Each  unit  comprises  two  collecting 
tanks,  each  tank  being  independent  of  the  other  and 
cross-connected,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  one  tank  being 
out  of  action  from  any  cause,  the  other  tank  is  ready 
for  use.  These  units  are  operated  automatically  by  com- 
pressed air  generated  at  a  central  power  station. 

All  soil  and  drain  lines  are  well  vented  at  the  high 
and  low  points.  These  vents  are  collected  together  in 
groups  and  run  up  in  risers  fitted  with  goose  necks 
about  8  feet  above  the  highest  obstruction  on  the  high- 
est weather  deck  in  that  section  of  the  vessel.  9200  feet 
of  polished  white  metal  pipe  and  54.800  feet  of  extra 
heavy  Toncan  iron  galvanized  pipe  were  used  in  in- 
stalling the  hot  and  cold  fresh  water,  ice  water,  drink- 
ing water,  and  salt  water  sanitary  .systems.  1200  feet 
of  polished  white  metal  pipe,  14.300  feet  of  extra  heavy 
Toncan  iron  galvanized  pipe.  13,500  feet  of  lead  pipe, 
and  220  feet  of  copper  pipe  were  used  in  installing  the 
plumbing  drains.  6400  feet  of  Toncan  iron  galvanized 
pipe  were  used  in  installing  the  vents  from  soil  and 
drain  lines. 


Propulsion  Machinery  Plant 


In  arrangement,  design,  and  installation,  the  propul- 
sion plant  of  the  turbine  steamship  Manhattan  is  the 
product  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company.  As  a  whole  it  is  a  very 
rugged,  dependable,  commercially  sound  installation, 
equal,  if  not  superior  in  economy,  to  any  marine  plant 
of  its  type. 

Twin  screws  are  each  driven  by  an  independent  set 
of  single  reduction  gear  triple  turbines  of  the  Parsons 
type,  taking  steam  at  390  pounds  pressure  absolute  and 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit  temperature  at  the  throttle  from 
six  express  type  water-tube  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers 
operating  under  closed  stokehold  forced  draft  with  |)re- 
heated  air. 

Steam  Generating  Plant 

The  six  boilers  are  in  two  rooms,  separated  by  the 
auxiliary  power  plant  space.  Each  of  the  two  stacks  re- 
ceives the  ui)takes  from  the  three  boilers.  Each  boiler 
has  one  steam  drum,  two  water  drums,  two  superheat- 
ers, two  air  heaters,  and  ten  Cuyama  type  oil  burners. 
Steam  generating  heating  surface  is  10..500  square  feet, 
superheating  surface  2507  square  feet,  air  heating  sur- 
face 8207  square  feet,  and  furnace  volume  1262  cubic 
feet  for  each  boiler.  Steam  pressure  in  the  drum  is  409 
pounds  per  s(|uare  inch,  and  at  the  superheater  outlet 
401  pounds.  Two  safety  valves  are  fitt«'d  on  each  stf.'im 
drum  and  one  on  each  superheater  outlet,  all  of  ('<m- 
solidated  Aschroft-Hancock  type.  All  boiler  stop  valvis 
are  of  the  Lunkeiiheimer  cast  steel  extra  heavy  pattern. 
Hough  and  Egbert  main  and  auxiliary  combined  feed 
stop  and  check  valves  are  fitted  to  the  front  end  of 
each  steam  drum.  Two  Dewrance  type  water  gauges 
with  Jerguson  flat  glasses  are  fitted  to  the  steam  drum 
head  and  the  water  column  on  the  front  of  each  boiler. 


A  Stets  float-controlled  balanced  piston  valve  type 
automatic  regulator  is  installed  in  the  main  feed  sys- 
tem of  each  boiler.  Six  Diamond  soot  blowers  on  each 
boiler  assure  clean  heating  surfaces. 

A  Ranarex  carbon  dioxide  indicating  and  recording 
system  in  each  fire  room,  with  pipe  connections  to  the 
uptakes  and  stack,  guards  against  poor  combustion. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  plant  is  the  installa- 
tion of  a  high  capacity  high  pressure  evaporator  in 
each  fire  room  to  take  care  of  demands  for  low  pres- 
sure steam  for  heating  the  ship,  heating  fuel  oil.  cook- 
ing, and  make-up  distilled  feed  water.  Taking  steam  at 
375  pounds  gauge  and  650  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  with 
feed  temperature  at  150  degrees  Fahrenheit,  eaih  eva- 
porator has  a  capacity  to  deliver  26.000  pounds  of 
steam  per  hour  at  125  pounds  pressure.  These  fvapora- 
tors  are  of  the  cylindrical,  horizontal  shell,  bumped 
head  type  fitted  with  Stets  feed  regulators  and  Foster 
drain  regulators.  They  were  designed  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company  and  built  by  Babcock  &.  Wilcox. 
All  raw  reserve  feed  water  passes  through  a  Cochrane 
Corporation  deaerating  heater  and  into  the  feed  tank 
of  one  of  these  evaporators. 

Combustion  air  is  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  fidley 
by  four  Sturtevant  forced-draft  fans  in  each  fire  room. 
These  fans,  each  of  which  has  a  capacity  for  20.300 
cubic  feet,  drive  the  Jiir  through  the  preheaters  at  the 
rear  of  boilers  and  deliver  it  to  the  common  closed 
stokehold  space. 

The  two  Davis  Engineering  Corporation  vertical  Nic- 
lausse  tube-type  oil  heaters  in  each  fire  room  raise  the 
fuel  oil  from  60  to  .300  degrees  Fahrenheit,  each  heater 
having  a  capacity  for  12,000  pounds  of  oil  an  hour. 

For  fuel  oil  service  in  each  fire  room,  there  are  three 
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The  steam  generating  plant  of  the  T.S. 
Manhattan  operates  on  the  closed  stoke- 
hold forced-draft  system.  Our  illustration 
shows  the  forward  fire  room  with  its  three 
Babcock  &C  Wilcox  express-type  water-tube 
boilers.  At  the  left  of  the  illustration  may 
be  seen  the  forward  end  of  the  high  pres- 
sure evaporator  which  takes  care  of  the 
demand  for  low  pressure  steam  and  for 
make-up  distilled  feed  water.  The  illustra- 
tion below  shows  the  operating  platform 
for  taking  care  of  steam  distribution  in  the 
engine  room  and  regulating  the  throttles 
of  the  turbines. 


motor-driven  Quimby  vertical  gear-in-head  screw-type 
pumps,  two  of  34  gallons  per  minute  capacity  each  at 
300  pounds  pressure  and  one  of  300  gallons  a  minute 
capacity  at  75  pounds  pressure.  As  an  emergency 
stand-by  unit  there  is  installed  in  each  fire  room  a 
Worthington  eViixS^-ixS-in.  vertical  simplex  steam-driv- 
en pump  having  a  capacity  of  22  gallons  a  minute  at 
300  pounds  pressure.  These  service  pumps  have 
Schutte-Koerting  duplex  type  strainers  in  both  suction 
and  discharge  lines  and  are  controlled  from  burner 
line  pressure  by  Swartout  Class  B  master  control  ap- 
paratus. A  motor-driven  2'2-gallons-per-minute  North- 
ern rotary  pump  is  installed  in  No.  2  boiler  room  and  is 
used  for  starting  purposes  when  no  steam  is  available. 
This  unit,  which  takes  power  from  the  emergency  dies- 
el-generating  set,  is  also  used  to  transfer  diesel  oil 
from  the  storage  tank  to  the  service  tank  in  diesel-gen- 
erating  room. 

For  each  high  pressure  evaporator  there  is  a  geared 
motor-driven  triplex  feed  and  drain  pump  and  a  verti- 
cal simplex  pump  for  maintaining  water-feed  tank  lev- 
el. A  vertical  simplex  emergency  main  boiler  feed  pump 
is  installed  in  each  fire  i'oom,  and  in  No.  1  fire  room  a 
vertical  simplex  fire  and  bilge  pump,  and  a  vertical  mo- 
tor driven,  fully  submersible,  self-priming,  centrifugal 
pump  with  suction  connected  to  the  main  bilge  system. 
This  latter  pump  has  a  capacity  of  500  gallons  a  min- 
ute against  a  40-foot  head.  All  of  these  pumps  are  of 
Worthington  make. 

In  No.  2  fire  room  there  are  two  horizontal  motor- 
driven  self-priming  Nash  centrifugal  bilge  and  ballast 
pumps  fitted  with  the  Nash  Hytor  vacuum  unit  and 
suction  controller.  Each  of  these  units  will  discharge 
475  gallons  a  minute  at  60  feet  head. 

Two  lines  of  main  steam  pipes  are  installed,  one  port 
and  one  starboard.  Both  lead  from  No.  1  boiler  room  to 
bulkhead  stop  valves  at  the  operating  platform  in  the 
engine  room  and  are  so  cross-connected  that  steam 
from  any  one  or  from  all  of  the  boilers  may  be  supplied 
to  the  engine  room  through  either  or  both  lines.  These 
pipes  are  installed  with  generous  expansion  bends  and 
all  joints  are  of  the  Van  Stone  type. 

Main  Turbines 

Propulsion  turbines  were  designed  and  built  by  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Company.  Each  unit  consists 


of  a  high  pressure  ahead  turbine,  an  intermediate 
pressure  ahead  turbine,  a  low  pressure  ahead  turbine, 
a  high  pressure  astern  turbine,  and  a  low  pressure 
astern  turbine.  Each  of  the  ahead  turbines  is  connected 
by  flexible  coupling  to  a  pinion.  The  high  pressure 
astern  turbine  is  in  a  separate  casing  and  is  connected 
in  tandem  with  the  intermediate  pressure  ahead  tur- 
bine, the  low  pressure  astern  turbine  is  incorporated  in 
the  forward  end  of  the  low  pressure  ahead  tui'bine. 

The  high  pressure  ahead  turbines  are  of  the  impulse 
reaction  type  and  have  the  following  notable  features: 
Cast  steel  casing;  solid  forged  steel  rotor;  impulse  and 
nozzle  blades  machined  from  corrosion  resistant  rolled 
steel:  impulse  blades  fitted  into  dove-tailed  grooves 
and  shrouded  with  bands  secured  by  riveting  blade  ten- 
ons; and  end-tightened  reaction  blading  of  manganese 
copper. 

Intermediate  pressure  ahead  turbines  are  of  the  re- 
action type  with  cast  iron  casing;  rotor  of  high  grade 
steel  forging  with  axial  holes  bored  through  to  balance 
end  pressure;  and  blading  of  hard  drawn  brass. 

Low  pressure  ahead  turbine  is  of  double  flow  bal- 
anced reaction  type  with:   cast  iron   casing;   built-up 
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Flijrh  pressure  astern  turbine  is  of  impulse  type  with: 

•  rrosiiin  resistant  steel  nozzles  and  blades;  cast  steel 
casinK;  and  steel  forged  rotor.  It  has  two  rows  of  blad- 
inK.  takes  steam  direct  from  boilers  and  exhausts  into 
the  low  pressure  astern  turbine  which  is  also  of  the 
impulse  type  with  two  rows  of  monel  metal  blades  and 
monel  metal  nozzles. 

HiRh  and  intermediate  pressure  ahead  turbines  have 
! KJial  dummies  arranged  for  positive  thrust  at  all  nor- 
mal speeds  and  all  three  ahead  turbines  are  fitted  with 
generously  proportioned  Kingsbury  type  bearings  to 
take  care  of  unbalanced  thrust. 

All  nozzle  rings  are  of  steel  in  a  patented  built  up 
design.  All  ahead  turbines  run  at  1500  revolutions  a 
minute  at  the  rated  output  of  15,000  shaft  horsepower 
to  each  propeller  shaft  on  85  per  cent,  of  the  full 
nozzle  area.  A  by-pass  is  provided  on  the  first  section 
belt  of  the  high  pressure  ahead  turbine  to  permit  of 
economical  operation  with  100  per  cent,  nozzle  open- 
ings. 

All  turbine  glands  are  of  the  labyrinth  design  and 
are  arranged  with  a  common  sealing  and  leak-off  sys- 
tem regulated  to  a  pressure  of  about  1  pound  gauge. 
The  outside  chambers  of  all  glands  are  connected  to  a 
fan  and  condenser  by  a  system  of  piping  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  any  leakage  of  gland  vapor  into  the  en- 
gine room.  Sealing  steam  is  supplied  from  the  auxili- 
ary exhaust  line  and  is  provided  with  a  deadweight 
regulating  valve  to  give  the  desired  j)ressure.  Each 
propelling  unit  has  an  independent  gland  system. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  main 
turbines  in  the  event  of  the  turbine  speed  exce»'ding  a 
predetermined  limit,  an  emergency  governor  has  been 
fitted  to  the  low  pressure  turbine  and  is  arranged  to 
close  the  throttle  at  about  145  revolutions  per  minute 
of  the  main  shaft  which  corresponds  to  about  1740  rev- 
olutions per  minute  of  the  turbines.  Provision  has  also 
been  made  to  admit  live  steam  under  reduced  pressure 
direct  to  the  intermediate  pressure  turbine  and  run  the 
set  as  a  compound  unit  should  it  be  desired  f(»r  any 
reason  to  eliminate  the  high  pressure  turbine  from  the 
series.  Similarly  the  high  pressure  astern  turbine  may 
be  eliminated  as  a  power  unit  and  live  steam  admitted 
to  the  low  pressure  astern  turbine. 

A  motor-driven  turning  gear  is  attached  to  the  after 
end  of  the  intermediate  pressure  pinion  and  is  arrang- 
ed so  that  when  the  gear  is  engaged  a  red  warning  light 
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is  shown  on  the  main  gauge  boird  near  the  ahead  and 
astern  throttle  so  as  to  prevent  steam  being  turned  on 
turbines  while  turning  di-vice  is  in  gear. 
Main  Reduction  GearM 

The  main  reduction  gearing  is  of  the  Falk  Company 
standard,  double  relical.  single-reduction  type.  The 
main  gear  wheels  are  161.429  in  pitch  diameter  with  a 
total  width  of  face  of  62  inches.  All  pinions  have  a 
pitch  diameter  of  13.429  inches  and  are  connected  to 
their  respective  rotors  by  flexible  jaw-type  couplings. 
The  speed  of  the  main  gears  is  125  revolutions  per  min- 
ute and  the  pinions  all  run  at  1500  revolutions.  The 
gear  teeth  have  a  diametral  pitch  of  3' j  inches  and  the 
helical  angle  is  about  30  degrees.  The  teeth  of  the  gear 
wheels  and  pinions  are  cut  on  a  specially  designed  bob- 
bing machine  ensuring  perfect  tooth  contact  and 
smooth  quiet  running.  The  gears  and  pinions  have  been 
dynamically  balanced  up  to  and  including  revolutions 
that  are  15  per  cent,  above  the  normal  running  speeds. 
The  gear  wheel  and  pinions  of  each  set  are  enclosed 
in  a  strong,  well  ribbed,  cast  iron  case  which  is  attach- 
ed to  strongly  constructed  foundations. 
Main  Condensers 

There  are  two  independent  main  condensers  >f  Ihe 
single-pass  type,  one  for  each  propelling  unit  and  lo- 
cated outboard  of  the  low  pressure  turbine  so  that  the 
exhaust  openings  are  approximately  in  line  with  the 
exhaust  outlets  at  each  end  of  the  low  pressure  tur- 
bine, thus  avoiding  offsets  in  trunks.  Each  main  con- 
denser has  about  16,500  square  feet  of  cooling  surface. 
The  tubes  are  made  of  Ambrac  metal  containing  not 
less  than  30  per  cent,  nickel  and  are  ^4  inch  outside 
diameter  by  No.  16  B.W.G.  thick.  All  tubes  are  secured 
by  expanding  on  the  inlet  end,  and  with  ferrules  and 
packing  at  outlet  end. 

The  condenser  shells  are  made  of  steel  with  riveted 
steel  flanges  for  attaching  tube  sheets  and  trunks. 
There  are  three  tube  supporting  plates  equally  spaced 
so  that  the  exhaust  from  each  turbine  will  pass  through 
a  uniform  tube  bank  at  each  end.  The  upper  group  of 
tubes  are  spaced  I'i;  inches  centers  and  the  spacing 
gradually  decreases  to  1-1' 8  inch.  The  net  area  be- 
tween tubes  is  such  as  to  provide  a  uniformly  decreas- 
ing steam  lane  such  that  the  absolute  pressure  drop 
between  top  and  bottom  of  condenser  at  full  power 
will  not  exceed  I4  inch  mercury. 

The  condensers  are  fitted  for  scoop  circulation  and, 
in  addition,  circulating  pumps  are  installed  for  low 
powers    and    harbor  use.   Inlet    connections   are    fitted 


The  main  propuKion  unin  of  T.S.  Man- 
hattan roniitt  of  two  set*  of  J-<ta(jc  Pardons 
lypr  turhtnc<t  dr^ixnod  and  built  by  the 
N**  ^  ork  Shipbuilding  Company  and  l\»o 
lets  of  unfile  reduction  ){earin)(  de!si){ned 
and  built  by  the  Falk  Corporation.  Our 
illustration  gives  a  view  lookinK  forward  be- 
twrcn  these  two  units  on  the  lower  platform 
of  the  engine  room. 
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with  rubber  seated  balanced  nonreturn  valves  arrang- 
ed to  close  when  auxiliary  circulating  pump  is  in  use 
at  low  speeds  and  maneuvering.  The  condensers  and 
scoops  are  designed  to  maintain  a  vacuum  of  29  inches 
when  operating  at  full  power  and  with  circulation  wa- 
ter at  70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  scoops  are  arranged 
to  utilize  the  velocity  head  of  the  ship's  speed.  The  two 
main  condenser  circulating  pumps  are  of  the  Worth- 
ington  vertical  screw  type,  each  driven  by  a  165-horse- 
power  Sturtevant  turbine  and  having  a  capacity  of  18,- 
000  gallons  a  minute  at  1090  revolutions  a  minute. 

Each  condenser  is  equipped  with  a  set  of  Westing- 
house  2-stage  air-ejectors  fitted  with  inter-cooler  and 
after-condenser.  There  are  two  Worthington  motor-dri- 
ven vertical  centrifugal  combined  condensate  and  tur- 
bine drain  pumps  for  each  condenser.  Each  condensate 
pump  has  a  capacity  of  300  gallons  a  minute  against 
29  inches  vacuum  in  the  condenser.  Each  turbine  drain 
pump  handles  15  gallons  a  minute  under  the  same  vac- 
uum conditions.  The  condensate  is  discharged  as  circu- 
lating water  through  the  air  ejector  condensers  to  the 
main  feed  tank  hot  well  from  which  the  feed  pumos 
take  their  suction.  Thus  the  steam  and  feed  water  cycle 
is  practically  in  a  closed  system  designed  to  keep  the 
feed  water  as  free  from  air  and  impurities  as  is  practi- 
cally possible. 

There  pre  tvo  main  and  one  auxiliary  feed  pumps 
rV  of  the  D'^  T,avpi  horizontal.  4-stage,  centrifugal  tur- 
bine driven  tvne.  Each  main  feed  pumn  has  a  normal 
capacity  of  630  gallons  a  minute  at  500  pounds  P'-e^- 
sure,  and  the  auxiliary  feed  pumn  throws  100  eallons 
a  minute  at  500  pounds  pressure.  Capacity  of  epch  main 
pump  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  normal  needs  of  all 
six  boilers.  One  Worthington  motor-driven  vertical 
single-stage  centrifugal  pump  installed  in  engine  room 
is  used  to  transfer  excess  distilled  water  from  the  feed 
tank  in  engine  room  to  reserve  distilled  feed  water 
tanks  forward  of  No.  1  boiler  room  or  for  the  reverse 
cycle. 

The  feed  pump  discharge  i<5  carried  to  the  feed  water 
heaters.  There  are  two  of  these  heaters  both  of  the 
Schutte-Koerting  horizontal  straight-tube  4-pass  type, 
each  with  1000  square  feet  of  heating  surface  and  a  ca- 
pacity of  335,000  pounds  of  feed  water  per  hour  heated 
from  110  to  225  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  primary 
heater  and  from  225  to  300  decrees  Fahrenheit  in  the 
secondary  heater  with  the  heating  steam  bled  from  the 
intermediate  turbine  casing  at  70  pounds  pressure. 
Lubricating  Oil  System 

Each  propulsion  unit  has  a  separate  and  independent 
forced  lubricating  system.  Each  system  is  operated  by 
two  Quimby  vertical  motor-driven  valve-in-head  screw 
type  pumps,  either  of  which  can  take  care  of  all  normal 
requirements.  These  pumps  draw  oil  from  the  sump 
under  the  reduction  gears  and  force  it  through  duplex 
strainers  and  Griscom-Russell  oil  coolers  to  all  bear- 
ings. A  gravity  tank  is  installed  at  sufficient  height  to 
maintain  proper  pressure  on  discharge  system  and  in- 
sure an  ample  supply  of  oil  in  case  of  pump  failure. 
There  are  four  coolers  each  with  a  cooling  surface  of 
917  square  feet  and  capable  of  cooling  30,000  gallons 
of  oil  an  hour  from  105  to  95  degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  re- 
claiming tank  fitted  with  steam  coils  is  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  hold  all  the  oil  in  one  system.  Two  De  Laval 
lubricating  oil  purifiers  are  installed,  each  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  300  gallons  of  oil  a  minute  at  160  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Auxiliary  Machinery 

An  auxiliary  machinery  space  is  located  at  center 
line  of  ship,  in  hold,  between  No.  1   and  No.  2  boiler 


rooms.  A  flat,  or  partial  deck,  divides  this  space,  verti- 
cally, into  an  upper  compartment  for  the  turbo-genera- 
tors, switchboard,  etc.,  and  a  lower  compartment  for 
the  usual  necessary  auxiliaries  not  previously  describ- 
ed. 

The  four  500-kilowatt  turbo-generator  sets  exhaust 
into  two  condensers  located  one  under  each  two  gener- 
ator sets.  For  the  condensers  there  are  two  air  ejector 
units  each  consisting  of  two  2-stage  air  ejectors  mount- 
ed on  an  inter  and  after  cooler  similar  to  those  describ- 
ed for  main  condensers.  These  units  are  supplied  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Two  motor-driven,  horizontal,  single-stage,  double- 
suction,  centrifugal  pumps  of  3600  gallons  per  minute 
capacity  circulate  water  for  the  dynamo  condensers. 

Three  motor-driven,  vertical,  single  stage,  Worthing- 
ton centrifugal  pumps  of  40  gallons  per  minute  capa- 
city, remove  condensate  from  dynamo  condenser,  dis- 
charging same  through  air  ejector  condensers  to  port, 
or  dynamo,  feed  tank.  One  pump  serves  each  condenser 
and  the  third  pump  is  a  stand-by  for  either  condenser. 

One  De  Laval  turbine-driven  feed  pump  for  port  ser- 
vice and  one  400-gallon  feed  tank  are  installed  in  con- 
junction with  the  turbo-generator  condensing  units. 

Two  fire  pumps,  two  pumps  for  salt  water  sanitaiy 
service  and  deck  wash,  two  fresh  washing  water 
pumps,  two  hot  fresh  water  circulating  pumps  and  two 
drinking  water  pumps  are  installed.  These  are  all  Wor- 
thington centrifugal  pumps  driven  by  Westinghouse 
motors. 

There  are  also  two  salt  water  evaporators  of  the 
Reilly,  vertical,  low-pressure  type,  arranged  to  oper- 
ate single  or  double  effect  and  each  having  a  capacity 
of  25  tons  per  24  hours  operating  single  effect  and  33 
tons  running  double  effect.  Two  drain  coolers,  of  the 
vertical,  two-pass,  straight  tube  type,  each  handle  4000 
pounds  per  hour  of  evaporator  coil  drainage,  using  dis- 
tiller overboard  discharge  for  circulation. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  evaporators  there  are 
two  Reilly,  vertical,  marine  coil  type  distillers  each 
having  a  capacity  of  25  tons  per  24  hours.  The  system 
also  includes  two  deaerating  filters  and  a  100-gallon, 
two-compartment,  distilled  water  test  tank.  The  evap- 
orators are  equipped  with  improved  automatic  feed  and 
drain  regulators. 

Two  fresh  water  storage  tank  heaters,  of  the  verti- 
cal type  with  horizontal  U-tube  heating  elements,  are 
installed.  With  a  storage  capacity  of  475  gallons  each 
unit  is  capable  of  heating  15  tons  of  water  per  hour 
from  50  to  140  degrees  Fahrenheit  with  steam  at  90 
pounds  gauge.  The  heating  elements  have  provision  for 
subcooling  drains,  thermostat  controlled  valves  being 
installed  both  in  steam  supply  and  drain  outlet. 

Starting  Platform 

The  starting  platform  is  arranged  with  a  view  to 
giving  the  greatest  ease  of  handling  and  manoeuvering 
and  the  usual  gauges,  telegraphs,  etc.,  are  fixed  in 
convenient  positions.  In  addition  to  the  instruments 
there  are  indicator  lights  for  forced  draft  blowers,  lu- 
bricating oil  system,  various  ventilation  fans,  as  well 
as  rudder  indicator,  feed  tank,  water  level  indicator, 
and  emergency  hand  control  for  main  steam  bulkhead 
valve. 

The  gauge  board  bulkhead  is  so  placed  that  only  the 
hand  wheels  of  steam  valves  are  visible  on  operating 
platform  and  the  space  housing  the  valves  and  steam 
pipes,  strainers,  etc.,  is  connected  to  an  exhaust  fan 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating,  as  far  as  possible,  ex- 
cessive heat  in  way  of  operating  platform. 
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Workshops 

Two  workshops  iiie  piovidid,  oni'  adjacent  to  work- 
injf  platform  and  accessible  from  main  engine  room. 
the  other  on  E  deck,  reached  by  passage  from  auxiliary 
machinery  hatch. 

In  engine  room  workshop  there  is  installed  one  22- 
in.x40-in.xl2-ft.  extension  gap  lathe,  one  30-inch  glid- 
ing head  drill  j)ress  and  one  emery  grinder.  In  work- 
uhop  on  E  deck  there  is  fitted  one  12-inch  by  8-foot 
Star  lathe,  a  shaper.  grinder,  drill  press,  and  power 
saw. 

Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus 

There  is  a  complete  Foamite  fire  extinguishing  sys- 
tem fitted  in  the  machinery  spaces  of  the  Foamite  gen- 
erator type.  The  generator  and  control  valves  for  the 
system  are  located  in  a  central  fire  control  station  out- 
side of  machinery  spaces. 
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Each  boiler  room  is  equipped  with  a  set  of  Foamite 
distributors  located  under  floor  and  protecting  the  en- 
tire area  under  boilers  and  floor.  There  is  also,  in  each 
boiler  room  and  in  engine  room,  a  hose  connection  for 
Foamite.  independent  of  distribution  system  under 
fl€)or.  Portable  hand  fire  extinguishers  are  fitted  as 
recjuired  in  ad<lition  to  the  above  system. 

Lagging 

The  decks  over  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  auxiliary 
machinery  room,  engine  and  boiler  casings  have  been 
fitted  with  insulation,  which  also  extends  part  way 
down  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  bulkheads  in 
these  spaces. 

The  piping  systems,  including  valves,  fittings,  etc.. 
are  covered  with  improved  Rockwul  insulating  mater- 
ial, magnesia,  or  hair  felt  according  to  the  service  and 
temperature. 


Electrical  Installation 


Electrical  power  is  supplied  from  four  500-kilowatt 
8-wire  Westinghouse  generators,  each  driven  by  a 
Westinghouse  steam  turbine.  These  generators  supply 
240  volts  direct-current  for  all  motor-driven  pumps, 
cargo  deck  winches,  main  and  auxiliary  steering  gear, 
windlass,  capstans,  forced  draft  blowers,  ventilation 
sets,  refrigerating  equipment,  air  conditioning  equip- 
ment, air  compressors,  boat  davits,  searchlights,  water- 
tight doors,  galley  equipment,  and  motor  generators. 
Through  the  use  of  compensators  (balance  coils),  120 
volts  direct-current  is  supplied  for  lighting. 

For  use  in  emergency,  in  the  event  of  failure  of  the 
500-kilowatt  turbo-generators,  one  75-kilowatt  3wire 
generator  driven  by  a  diesel  engine  is  installed.  This 
generator  supplies  240  volts  direct-current  for  the 
emergency  bilge  pump,  water-tight  doors,  and  windlass. 
Through  the  use  of  a  compensator  (balance  coil)  120 
volts  direct-current  is  supplied  for  emergency  lighting 
throughout  the  vessel,  flood  lights  for  lifeboat  launch- 
ing, and  for  navigating  lights  and  equipment.  To  pro- 
vide current  for  instant  use  in  the  event  of  failure  of 
the  500-kilowatt  turbo-generating  sets  and  during  the 
time  required  for  starting  up  the  75-kilowatt  diesel 
generator,  a  240-volt  emergency  storage  battery  is  in- 
stalled of  the  Exide  Ironclad  type  M.V.A.  33  with  capa- 
city to  deliver  200  amperes  continuously  for  two  hours. 

Turbo-Generators 

The  generators  are  designed  for  40  degrees  Centi- 
grade temperature  rise  at  full  load  and  53  degrees  Cen- 
tigrade temperature  rise  at  125  per  cent,  load  for  two 
hours,  and  approximately  25  per  cent,  unbalanced  cur- 
rent. 

The  turbine  is  of  the  combined  impulse  and  reaction 
type,  operating  at  6000  revolutions  per  minute  and  is 
connected  to  the  generator  operating  at  1200  revolu- 
tions per  minute  through  a  reduction  gear.  The  turbine 
is  designed  to  develop  its  specified  load  under  390 
pounds  gauge.with  total  steam  temperatureGOO  degrees 
Fahrenheit  at  throttle  and  28' j  inches  vacuum  in  the 
turbine  exhaust,  and  is  capable  of  withstanding  full 
boiler  pressure  of  400  pounds  gauge  and  650  degrees 
Fahrenheit  total  temperature.  The  speed  of  the  turbine 
is  controlled  by  an  oil  governor.  An  external  oil  cooler 
of  ample  capacity  is  mounted  on  the  bedplate. 

The  diesel  engine  driven  generating  set  consists  of 


a  115-horsepower  720  revolutions  per  minute  Mode! 
VDH-6,  Superior  Otto  marine  type,  airless  injection, 
diesel  engine  mounted  on  a  common  base  with,  and  di- 
rect-connected to,  a  75-kilowatt,  240  120  volt  direct 
current,  3-wire  Westinghouse  generator  designed  for 
40  degrees  Centigrade  temperature  rise  at  full  load 
and  furnished  with  compensator  coil  for  10  per  cent, 
unbalanced  current. 

The  main  switchboard  is  31  feet  3  inches  in  length 
and  is  made  up  of  13  panels,  arranged  from  left  to  right 
in  the  following  order:  Lighting  distribution  panel 
A;  lighting  distribution  pni'el  B;  shore  comiection 
panel  C;  generator  panel  U;  gen'-MMfi)r  panel  K;  genera- 
torpanel  F;generator  panel  G ; powerdistribution  panel 
H;  powerdistribution  panel  I;  powerdistribution  panel 
J;  power  distribution  panel  K;  power  distribution 
panel  L;  and  power  distribution  panel  M. 

There  are  a  total  of  nine  auxiliary  switchboards  lo- 
cated throughout  the  ship  for  the  supply  of  current  to 
the  lighting  ;ind  power  panels.  These  boards  are  of  the 
same  general  construction  as  the  main  switchboard. 
There  are  twenty-nine  power  panels  and  eighty-five 
lighting  panels  installed  in  locations  best  suited  for 
convenient  operation  by  the  ship's  personnel.  The  main 
and  auxiliary  switchboards,  power  and  lightitig  panels 
control  the  distribution  of  current  for  a  total  connect- 
ed load  of  3846  kilowatts,  the  connected  power  li>ad  be- 
ing 3250  kilowatts  and  the  connected  lighting  load  596 
kilowatts. 

For  control  of  the  75-kilowatt  emergency  die.sel  gen- 
erating set.  cutting  in  and  out  of  circuit  of  the  emer- 
gency storage  battery,  and  distribution  of  current  to 
the  emergency  lighting  system,  flood  lights  for  life- 
boat launching,  emergency  bilge  pump,  water-tight 
doors,  wireless,  navigating  lights,  and  equipment,  an 
emergency  switchboard  is  installed  in  the  emf^r^i-ncy 
diesel  generator  room  on  C  deck.  The  enu  'or- 

age  battery  is  installed  in  an  adjacent  cm 

This  emergency  switchboard  is  norm;iii>  i-u  imm 
the  main  distribution  switchboard  but  u{)on  failure  of 
this  supply  the  emergency  stor.ti"  i.  .tt.  rv  is  automati- 
cally switched  on  the  line  for  .-  irrent  to  the 
emergency  lights  and  radio  until  >  y  diesel  gen- 
erator takes  hold  when  the  battery  is  automatically 
cut  out. 
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Switchboards  and  panels  were  all  designed  and  built 
by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  using  General 
Electric  circuit  breakers,  Weston  meters,  and  Pringle 
switches. 

Supply  for  the  various  115-volt  interior  communica- 
tion systems  is  from  the  emergency  bus.  For  ship's 
telephone  system,  current  is  supplied  by  a  group  of 
Exide  Type  MVA-7,  storage  batteries  with  a  capacity 
of  103  ampere  hours  at  the  8-hour  rate.  Call  bell  sys- 
tem current  is  supplied  by  Exide  Type  MVA-13  storage 
batteries  with  a  capacity  of  206  ampere  hours  at  the 
8-hour  rate.  Electric  clock  system  current  is  supplied 
by  a  group  of  Exide  Type  LXRH-9  storage  batteries 
with  a  capacity  of  67  ampere  hours  at  the  8-hour  rate. 
Fire  alarm  system  current  is  supplied  by  a  group  of  Ex- 
ide Type  MVA-11  .storage  batteries  with  capacity  of  171 
ampere  hours  at  the  8-hour  rate.  The  two  radio-equip- 
ped motor  lifeboats  are  each  supplied  with  Exide  MVA- 
25  storage  batteries  with  a  capacity  of  412  ampere 
hours  at  the  8-hour  rate. 

There  are  9179  lighting  fixtures  containing  a  total 
of  8387  lamps,  varying  in  size  from  5  watts  to  500 
watts.  Twenty-four  500  watt  floodlights  have  been  pro- 
vided for  illuminating  the  side  of  the  ship  when  launch- 
ing lifeboats. 

There  is  a  total  of  252  motors  i-anging  from  1/8 
horsepower  to  115  horsepower,  the  aggregate  of  which 
is  3564  horsepower.  Open  type  control  equipment  has 
been  used  wherever  possible  assembled  on  special  pan- 
els to  form  group  control  switchboards  at  the  various 


electric  stations.  All  control  equipment  is  semi-auto- 
matic with  remote  control  push-buttons  at  the  motor. 
On  all  vital  auxiliaries  in  the  machinery  spaces  indi- 
cator lights  have  been  provided  to  indicate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  auxiliary. 

Interior  Communication 

The  following  additional  systems  of  interior  com- 
munication are  installed:  An  air-lock  indicator  system 
is  designed  to  give  visible  (lamp)  and  audible  (bell) 
signals  on  one  side  of  air  lock  when  the  other  side  of 
the  air  lock  is  open;  a  fuel  oil  signal  system  of  alarm 
bells  and  push  buttons  for  signalling  between  the  sev- 
eral fuel  oil  manifolds,  filling  stations  and  the  fuel  oil 
transfer  pump;  a  refrigerating  alarm  system  in- 
stalled to  give  an  alarm  and  indicate  on  an  annunciator 
in  the  galley,  if  any  of  the  refrigei'ating  attendants  are 
accidentally  locked  in  any  of  the  refrigerating  com- 
partments ;  a  pyrometer  system  installed  to  indicate  the 
temperature  of  the  waste  gasses  passing  up  the  stacks; 
an  electrical  salinity  indicator  system  of  the  ammeter 
type  for  indicating  the  degree  of  concentration  of  salts 
in  the  boiler  feed  water;  a  complete  and  extensive  call- 
bell  system  for  stewards  and  stewardesses;  and  a  com- 
plete central  station  lamp  type  telephone  system  for  ca- 
bin class  quarters,  using  standard  American  Telephone 
andTelegraph  Company  equipment  including  a  320-line 
single-position  switchboard  with  desk  type  mono- 
phones  in  the  staterooms  provision  for  shore  connec- 
tions. 


Navigation  and  Emergency  Equipment 


Very  complete  and  up-to-date  is  Manhattan's  naviga- 
tion equipment.  The  magnetic  compass  installa- 
tion, all  of  Negus  navy  standard  type,  includes:  a 
standard  compass  atop  the  wheel  house  for  trick  wheel 
steering  at  that  station;  a  spirit  compass  in  the  wheel 
house;  and  a  binnacle  on  the  docking  bridge. 

Included  in  the  Sperry  gyroscopic  compass  system 
are  a  master  compass  with  motor  generators  and  con- 
trol panel  located  on  E  deck  amidships;  a  repeater  on 
top  of  wheel  house;  two  repeaters  in  wheel  house  (one 
on  gyro-pilot  and  one  at  radio  direction  finder) ;  one 
repeater  in  captain's  office;  one  on  pelorus  (port  wing 
of  bridge) ;  and  one  on  docking  bridge. 

A  Sperry  gyro-pilot  of  the  double  unit  type  is  instal- 
led with  the  steering  unit  in  the  wheel  house  and  the 
control  unit  in  steering  gear  room.  This  unit  is  arrang- 
ed for  either  automatic  steering  under  the  control  of 
the  gyro-compass,  manual  control  of  the  electric  steer- 
ing, or  manual  alteration  of  the  course  while  under 
automatic  steering. 

Sperry  supplied  also  a  course  recorder,  a  rudder 
angle  indicator  system,  a  rudder  angle  recording  sys- 
tem, a  propeller  shaft  revolution  indicator  and  com- 
parator system. 

A  Kolster  radio  compass  or  direction  finder  insures 
correct  bearings  in  fog  navigation,  and  a  Fathometer 
gives  still  further  assurance  by  instantaneous  correct 
soundings.  Two  electrically  operated  sounding  ma- 
chines were  supplied  by  Louis  Weule  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Cory  electric  telegraph  systems  for  engine  ord- 
ers, docking  instructions,  and  steering  directions  are 
of  the  latest  alternating  current  type.  A  fire  room  order 
telegraph  system  of  the  same  type  is  installed  for  en- 


gine room-fire   room  order  communication.  An   auxil- 
iary mechanical  engine  order  telegraph  system  is  in- 


The    spacious    enclosed    navigating    bridge    of    T.S.    Manhattan    is 

equipped  with  the  best  and  most  modern  devices  for  safe  navigation 

and  for  the  control  of  maneuvering  and  of  the  various  emergency 

davices  that  are  installed  for  ship  safety.  Windows  are  Kearfott. 
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lallfd  in  the  wht-t'l  house. 
Two  Cory-Kent  window-type,  tlear  view  screens  are 

Mounted  in  the  wheel   house  to  insure  the  navit^atinK 

tficer  a  transparent  windshield. 
The  Mackay  Radio  wireless  e(|uipment  is  capalile  of 

ildinjr  uninterrupted  direct  day  or  niKht  communita- 

,(.n  with  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  at  any  time  durinj^ 
the  round  voyage.  The  two  motor  lifeboats  are  equipped 
with  radio  transmittinur  and  receivinK  apparatus  oper- 
ating with  a  storage  battery  and  having  a  50-mile  range 
day  or  night. 

Two  Henschei  loud  speaking  navigation  telephone 
systems  are  installed — one  for  communication  between 
the  pilot  house,  chief  engineer's  room,  engine  room, 
steering  gear  room,  and  docking  bridge;  the  other  for 
communication  between  the  pilot  house,  the  crow's 
nest,  and  the  forecastle. 

Four  Sperry  searchlights  are  installed,  two  Ig-inch 
lights  of  30,000,000  beam  candle  power  high  intensity 
for  ranges  up  to  3  miles;  and  two  18-inch  lights  of  1.- 
600.000  beam  candle  power  incandescent  for  short 
range  and  for  flood  lighting  large  nearby  areas. 
Life  Saving  Appliances 

The  Manhattan  is  fuliy  equipped  with  life  saving  ap- 
pliances as  required  by  the  United  States  Steamboat 
Inspection  Rules  for  a  full  passenger  and  crew  list. 
Buoyant  apparatus  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
vessel's  total  complement  is  also  provided  and  con- 
sists of  21  4-foot  by  6-foot  floats  for  20  persons  each, 
which  were  furnished  by  the  Welin  Davit  and  Boat 
Corporation.  These  floats  are  stowed  on  sun.  A.  and  B 
decks  and  can  accommodate  a  total  of  420  persons.  The 
Atlantic-Pacific  Manufacturing  Company  supplied: 
1700  solid  cork  life  preservers. adult  size;  167  solid  cork 
life  preservers,  children's  size;  12  solid  cork  life  ring 
buoys  complete  with  handlines  and  self-igniting  water 
lights;  and  12  solid  cork  life  ring  buoys  with  hand 
lines. 

Boats  and  Davits 

There  are  si.xteen  boats  in  their  davits  at  the  level  of 
the  sun  deck,  two  at  the  after  end  of  the  promenade 
deck,  and  four  boats  nested  at  the  after  end  of  A  deck. 
All  boats  and  the  gravity  davits  were  supplied  by  the 
Welin  Davit  and  Boat  Corporation.  Sixteen  of  the  life- 
boats, with  a  capacity  of  84  persons  each  and  dimen- 
sions of  30  feet  by  10  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet  6  inches, 
are  of  round  bottom  type  constructed  of  copper  bearing 
steel,  the  plating  being  20  per  cent,  over  the  rei|uire- 
ments  of  the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Ser- 
vice. The  keel,  stem,  and  stern-posts  are  of  steel  and 
the  boats  are  fully  equipped  for  ocean  service  with 
buoyancy  tanks,  all  the  necessary  equipment,  and  are 
fitted  with  Mills  releasing  gear.  The  four  lifeboats  aft 
are  identical  with  those  above  except  that  they  are 
built  so  as  to  be  stowed  in  tiers  of  two  boats  each,  the 
upper  boat  being  carried  on  cast  steel  pedestals. 

The  two  motor  lifeboats  of  wood  are  30  feet  by  8  feet 
8  inches,  of  424  cubic  feet  capacity,  and  carvel  built 
with  square  stern  fitted  with  Mills  releasing  gear.  The 
motor,  a  4-cycle  gasoline  type  with  starter  and  reverse 
gear,  has  sufficient  power  to  develop  a  speed  of  8 
miles  per  hour  when  fully  eciuipped  and  loaded  with 
passengers.  Fuel  capacity  guarantees  a  cruising  radius 
of  200  miles  in  ordinary  weather.  Each  motor  boat  has 
a  self-bailing  cockpit,  a  small  trunked  cabin  for  hous- 
ing the  motor  and  the  radio  sending  and  receiving 
sets,  bitts  for  towing  and  hinged  masts  for  radio  an- 
tenna. The  boats,  with  the  exception  of  thos«-  aft  on 
A  deck  are  carried  on  davits  of  the  Welin-MacLachlan 
gravity  type,  complete  with  channel  trackways,  steel 
travellers,  all   necessary   rollers  and  sheaves  for  falls. 
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and  the  fittings  to  take  gripe  geur.  l»..ur,lf  (..uplt-d  and 
single  boat  hoisting  electrical  winches  serve  these  da- 
vits. A  13' j-horsepower.  230-volt  direct  current  West- 
inghouse,  sleeve  bearing,  series  wound.  15  minute  rat- 
ed, reversible  motor,  complete  with  limit  switches,  re- 
versible controller,  isolating  switch,  and  resistors 
mounted  in  watertight  cases,  operates  each  double 
coupled  winch  and  will  hoist  an  empty  30  foot.  g4-per 
son  life  boat  up  the  ship's  side  at  a  speed  of  about  14 
feet  per  minute.  For  the  single  winches  handling  the 
motor  boats,  the  hoisting  equipment  is  similar  but  is 
equipped  with  a  20-horsepower  motor.  The  lifeboats 
in  tiers  on  A  deck  aft  are  handled  by  Steward  mechan- 
ical davits.  The  falls  are  led  to  a  winch  with  worm 
gear,  driven  by  a  motor  of  10  horsepower  capable  of 
hoisting  tht  empty  boat  through  4  part  falls  .it  tt..^  r.iti 
of  14  feet  per  minute. 

Fire  Protection 

Rich  Smoke  Detecting  Apparatus,  sujiplied  by  Waller 
Kidde  &  Company,  has  been  installed  in  cargo  holds, 
dry  stores,  refrigerated  cargo,  passenger  baggage 
rooms,  mail  rooms,  linen  storage  room,  boatswain's 
store,  lamp  room,  and  paint  room.  This  installation 
consists  of  a  smoke  detecting  cabinet  located  in  the 
pilot  house  and  a  duplicate  exhaust  fan  equipment  on 
top  of  the  pilot  house.  The  smoke  collectors  fitted  on 
the  pipe  terminals  in  the  various  spaces  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  will  not  be  damaged  by  cargo. 

The  fire  extinguishing  apparatus  consists  of  a  .steam 
smothering  system  controlled  through  manifolds  for 
the  cargo  holds,  dry  stores,  refrigerated  cargo,  baggage 
rooms,  mail  rooms,  and  linen  storage  rooms,  and  a  Lux 
System  of  carbon-dioxide  gas  for  boatswain's  store, 
lamp  room,  and  paint  room.  The  carbon-dioxide  is  re- 
leased from  a  battery  of  seven  cylinders  located  in  the 
carpenter's  shop  forward  on  C  deck.  Manifolds  with 
distribution  valves  enables  the  gas  to  be  discharged 
into  any  compartment  affected. 

For  the  protection  of  passenger  and  crew  quarters, 
storerooms,  lockers,  etc..  a  40-zone  Henschei  Mercurial 
Thermostat  type  fire  alarm  .system,  as  required  by  the 
United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  has  been 
installed.  Each  system  consists  of  annunciators,  man- 
ual fire  alarm  boxes,  mercurial  thermostats,  fire  alarm 
gong,  with  duplicate  storage  batteries  for  the  supply 
of  power.  These  thermostats  give  an  alarm  in  the  wheel 
house  when  the  temperature  of  any  space  reaches  a 
certain  predetermined  limit  and  also  locate  the  source 
of  the  alarm.  In  suitable  locations,  portable  hand  ex- 
tinguishers, supplied  by  the  Buffalo  Fire  Appliance 
Corporation,  are  installed  and  consist  of  eight  2'. .-gal- 
lon soda  acid  type,  and  twenty  one  quart  Niagara  car- 
bon tetrachloride  type,  by  which  small  local  fires  may 
be  controlled. 

A  foam  fire  extinguishing  system,  manufactured  by 
the  American  LaFrance  &  Foamite  Industries,  is  in- 
stalled, and  hose  stations  are  located  in  each  fuel  oil 
filling  room,  in  each  fireroom.  and  one  in  forward  end 
of  engine  room.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  Foamite 
generators  with  6650  pounds  of  Foamite  generator 
powder,  and  the  neces8ar>'  hose  reels,  nozzles,  and  dis- 
tributors. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  fire  main.  carr>-ing 
water  under  pressure,  is  fitted  throughout  the  ship 
with  hydrants  and  hose  reels  installed  which  permit 
all  parts  of  the  ship  to  be  reached  with  a  short  length 
of  hose.  Tt)  localize  fire  in  the  passenger  ((uarters. 
steel  fire  bulkheads  extending  across  the  ship  and  fac- 
ed with  Tucowul  each  side,  are  fitted  about  90  feet 
apart.  Every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  all 
fire  hazards  to  a  minimum. 


Passenger  Spaces  and  Interior  Decoration 


In  planning  the  arrangement  of  passenger  spaces 
and  the  decoration  thereof  the  designers  and  owners  of 
the  turbine  steamship  Manhattan  set  as  an  ideal  the 
utmost  of  comfort  and  convenience  combined  with  a 
scheme  of  decoration  that  would  exemplify  the  finest 
craftsmanship  and  the  highest  degree  of  artistry  to  be 
found  in  America.  The  Walter  M.  Ballard  Company,  to 
whom  the  responsibility  for  interior  design  was  en- 
trusted, has  maintained  this  ideal  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree.  This  seagoing  hotel  had  to  be  subdivided,  fur- 
nished, equipped,  and  decorated  to  take  care  of  all  the 
necessities  and  the  desires  of  573  cabin  class  passen- 
gers, 461  tourist  passengers,  196  third  class  passengers, 
and  crew  for  the  seven-day  crossing.  In  the  finished 
result  several  features  stand  out  as  unique  in  ship  in- 
teriors. Perhaps  the  most  appealing  of  these  unusual 
features  is  the  huge  fire  place  for  wood  fires  in  the 
smoking  room.  As  shown  in  our  illustration,  this  is  of 
great  size  and  is  arranged  to  take  a  large  back-log  and 
a  real  fire.  Another  innovation  is  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  curtain  and  screen  of  the  stage  in  the  grand 
lounge  slide  up  into  the  ceiling.  T.S.S.  Manhattan  is  the 
first  ship  to  have  upper  berths  that  disappear  into  the 
ceiling  of  the  bedroom  and  can  be  brought  down  again 
for  use  by  two  simple  motions. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  interior  decora- 
tion scheme  is  the  very  lavish  use  of  rare  hardwood 
veneer  faces  and  moldings  on  the  Haskelite  panels 
used  to  line  the  foyers,  public  rooms,  and  staterooms. 
Other  delightful  features  are  the  profuse  use  of  beau- 
tiful hand  wrought  metal  work  from  the  shops  of  Oscar 
Bach  that  is  incorporated  into  the  decorative  scheme 
of  nearly  every  room  and  the  many  lovely  mural  paint- 
ings and  decorations  from  the  brush  of  Aldo  Lazzarini 
that  adorn  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  grand  lounge, 
the  palm  court,  the  children's  playroom,  the  smoking 
room,  and  the  Venetian  veranda  cafe. 

The  general  arrangement  and  location  of  the  pas- 
senger accommodation  spaces  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. Entering  the  ship  as  a  cabin  class  passenger, 


we  find  ourselves  in  a  fine  entrance  lobby  on  the  C 
deck  level.  This  lobby  is  finished  in  prima  vera  (white 
mahogany)  with  borders  of  walnut  and  satinwood.  Two 
service  counters  with  hand  wrought  metal  grilles 
mark  the  offices  of  chief  purser  and  chief  steward.  A 
number  of  recessed  shops  with  counters  of  aii  attrac- 
tive design  are  pi'ovided  for  cigars,  toilet  articles, 
books,  perfume,  and  souvenirs.  On  the  after  bulkhead 
of  this  lobby  are  arranged  the  elevator  entrances  and 
stairways  surrounding  the  two  elevator  shafts.  These 
stairs  exhibit  a  very  fine  bit  of  decorative  hand 
wrought  metal  work  in  the  dolphin  newel  posts  by  Os- 
car Bach.  These  are  in  iron  overlaid  with  antique  gold. 
This  bulkhead  carries  also  the  doors  to  the  cabin  class 
dining  saloon. 

Dining  Saloon 

The  cabin  dining  saloon,  in  which  the  cream  and  gold 
elegance  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI  is  reincarnated, 
seems  to  echo  bright  talk  and  responsive  laughter,  to 
promise  good  food  and  good  drinks.  It  is  a  room  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  somber  meal.  It 
seats  396  persons.  Its  generous  dimensions  of  82  by  90 
feet  and  a  two  story  central  section  have  afforded 
ample  space  for  the  creation  of  a  truly  regal  room. 
Beautifully  proportioned  wall  paneling  in  cream  and 
ivory  tones,  with  a  faint  suggestion  of  pastel  color  are 
ornamented  in  gold  and  form  a  lovely  background  for 
the  rich  color  that  has  been  introduced  in  decorative 
details,  furniture,  and  drapery  and  in  hand-painted 
strips  of  canvas  in  French  renaissance  style  applied 
to  the  beam  soffits. 

Attention  is  focused  on  the  magnificent  murals  by 
Lazzarini  that  decorate  the  ceiling  and  wall  spaces  in 
the  large  central  well  by  dramatic  indirect  lighting  of 
the  paintings  from  a  series  of  coves  below  them. 

The  dominant  mural  occupies  the  dome  and  is  a  life 
size  group  representing  Paris  as  a  young  shepherd 
presenting  the  golden  apple  to  Aphrodite  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disappointed  goddesses  Hera  and  Athena. 
Four  cherubs  representing  poetry,  music,  drama,  and 


Beautifully  proportioned,  this  regal  dining 
room,  82  by  90  feet,  seats  396  persons. 
The  color  scheme  is  cream  and  gold,  with 
a  faint  suggestion  of  pastel  coloring.  The 
drapes  are  in  turquoise  and  silver,  and 
the  upholstery  of  the  chairs  is  a  heavy 
brocade  in  dull  coppery  rose  color.  Promi- 
nent in  the  decoration  are  a  number  of 
beautiful  mural  paintings  by  Aldo  Laz- 
zarini, the  exquisitely  hand-wrought  iron 
railing  on  the  musician's  balcony,  and  the 
grilles  over  the  ventilation  openings. 
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sculpture  complete  the  oniumentatiun  of  the  w<ll  ceil- 
ing. The  forward  wall  of  the  well  ia  occupied  by  a  nm- 
aicians'  Kal'cry  surrounded  by  hand  wrought  iron 
railing  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty  by  O.scar  Bach, 
bearing  ornamental  medallions  picked  out  in  vitreous 
enamel  in  rich  colors. 

Hangings  of  especially  designed  brocade  in  tur- 
quoise and  silver  close  off  the  balcony  at  the  hack. 

The  other  walls  of  the  well  bear  three  e.xijuisite  and 
arresting  murals  in  the  colorful  style  of  Boucher,  the 
great  P'rench  painter  of  the  period,  symbolic  of  the 
feast:  a  Bacchanal,  Diana  and  her  nymphs  hunting, 
and  a  scene  on  Lake  Neme  which  was  associat«'d  with 
the  worship  of  Diana.  Ivory  vases  set  at  intervals 
around  the  well  opening  are  filled  with  trailing  vines 
that  accent  the  cream  background. 

The  turquoise  and  silver  brocade  of  the  balcony  has 
also  been  used  for  draping  the  windows  and  falls  from 
a  festooned  valance.  A  space  l)etween  the  honey  colored 
glass  of  the  windows  and  the  porthole  has  concealed 
lights  which  give  the  effect  of  sunlight  pouring 
through  the  glass. 

(Graceful  chairs  painted  a  deep  cream  color  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  brocade  in  a  dull  coppery  rose  color 
that  complements  the  blue  of  the  draperies. 

Sidelights  on  the  supporting  columns  and  on  the 
wall  are  in  the  form  of  French  hunting  horns  and  sup- 
plement the  indirect  cove  lighting  of  the  dome  and 
ceiling. 

Exquisite  hand  wrought  grilles  by  Bach  conceal 
the  openings  that  are  part  of  the  air  conditioning  sys- 
tem and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  room. 

The  table  linen  and  table  equipment  for  this  room  is 
exceptionally  beautiful.  For  instance,  the  one  item  of 
ailvei-ware  is  all  of  special  design  in  a  sea  shell  pattern 
and  includes  28  892  pieces. 

Palm  Court 

(iiiing  forward  again  to  the  entrance  foyer,  we  take 
the  elevator  to  the  promenade  deck  to  inspect  the  group 
of  cabin  class  public  rooms  on  that  level.  These  rooms 
are  surrounded  by  the  wide,  partly  open,  jiartly  glass- 
enclosed  deck  promenade  space,  six  laps  to  thf  mile 
and  with  one  unobstructed  area  50  feet  square. 
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At  theforward  end  ofthe  superstructure  ..i.  ih.  [prom- 
enade deck  is  the  Palm  Court  with  large  lobbies  be- 
tween it  and  the  grand  lounge.  The  elevators  and  grand 
stairway  open  directly  into  the  F'alm  Court. 

The  delicate  beauty  of  the  Palm  Court  baffles  des- 
cription. The  entire  wall  covering  is  the  work  of  Aldo 
Lazzarini  who  also  painted  the  3(j  Chinoise  panels  that 
form  the  major  descriptive  motif.  Painted  on  dully 
gleaming  silver  and  gold  canvas  these  panels  are  exe- 
cuted in  extremely  delicate  lacquer  colors  and  depict, 
with  the  amazing  economy  of  line  characteristic  of 
Chinese  art,  enchanting  scenes  done  with  a  delicately 
humorous  touch.  The  panels  are  framed  in  gold  mold- 
ings and  over  each  is  a  gallery  light  of  frosted  glass 
with  a  small  Chinese  motif  in  lac(|uer  red. 

The  surrounding  walls  are  formed  of  alternating 
strips  of  silver  and  gold  canvas  over  which  Chinese 
floral  designs  wander. 

The  square  supporting  columns  have  the  same  silver 
and  gold  canvas,  painted  in  authentic  Chinese  floral 
designs  overlaid  with  a  graceful  fretwork  of  lac(|uer 
red. 

The  furniture  is  Chinese  Chippendale,  a  French  ad- 
aptation of  the  Chippendale  style  with  the  Chinese 
fretwork  motif.  The  same  soft  colorings  are  repeated 
in  the  decorations  of  the  beam  motifs,  while  the  spaces 
between  are  done  in  geometric  bandings  of  the  flat 
colors.  The  flat  ceiling  lights  are  in  frosted  glass  in 
rectangular  or  octagonal  shapes. 

In  a  recess  formed  by  mirrored  partitions  with  blue 
draperies  painted  under  the  glass  stands  a  specially 
designed  Steinway  grand  piano,  its  lines  and  painted 
decoration  adhering  to  the  Chinese  design  of  the  room. 
Artistic  skill  is  shown  in  the  adaptation  of  the  Chinoise 
fretwork  motif  to  the  formal,  18th  Century  chairs,  set- 
tees and  tables,  some  in  painted  woods,  others  in  ebon- 
ized  mahogany.  Jewel  tones  api)ear  in  the  fine  silk  bro- 
cade covering  the  easy  chairs,  the  lattice  design  is 
brought  out  on  a  pale  rose  background  in  the  upholst- 
ery of  the  graceful  settees, and  fine  hand  embroidery  in 
gold  thread  on  black  damask  is  used  for  the  backs  of 
the  straight  chairs.  Large  rugs  in  Chinese  blue  and 
gold  cover  the  floors,  and  the  low  coffee  tables  with 
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their  square  lines  and  Chinoise  embellishment  carry 
out  the  decorative  scheme.  Every  detail  contributes 
to  an  atmosphere  of  light  and  gaiety  that  is  irresistible. 

Grand  Salon 

Dignity  and  spacious  grandeur  are  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  main  salon  two  decks  in  height 
and  with  a  large,  shallow  central  dome.  Its  Georgian 
style,  reflecting  graceful  yet  substantial  elegance,  wa.s 
considered  particularly  appropriate  for  the  formal  so- 
cial life  of  the  ship,  which  will  center  here. 

The  bayed  window  recesses  on  either  side  give  added 
floor  space  and,  with  their  pillared  entrances,  provide 
opportunity  for  an  intimate  grouping  of  sofas  and 
lounge  chairs.  Between  the  windows  and  doorways  are 
pilasters  of  walnut,  their  long  fluted  lines  lending  still 
further  height  and  dignity.  Panelings  of  beautifully 
marked  walnut  are  fitted  into  the  intervening  wall 
space,  their  carved  moldings  relieved  with  touches  of 
antique  gold. 

At  the  forward  end  of  the  room  is  the  musician'.': 
platform,  the  frame  of  the  proscenium  arch  richly 
carved  and  having  the  characteristic  elaborate  central 
motif,  after  the  manner  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  cen- 
tral ornamentation  of  the  room  is  the  fine  mural  paint- 
ing by  Lazzarini  which  covers  the  shallow  oval  dome. 
Against  the  deep  tender  blue  of  the  heavens  gleam  the 
constellations  of  the  stars.  Around  the  astronomical 
compass,  which  is  outlined  against  a  central  radiance 
are  the  artist's  conception  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  as  if  revolving  in  an  orbit.  Cove  lights  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  painting  and  serve  as  a 
source  of  general  illumination.  Imaginative  power, 
feeling  for  color,  and  superb  technique  are  shown  in 
the  window  lunettes,  symbolizing  the  four  elements 
Ail-,  Earth,  Fire,  and  Water. 

The  ceiling  panels  are  set  off  by  moldings  of  leaf 
and  wreath  design,  the  flat  portions  bordered  in  soft 
rose  and  blue  colorings.  Finely  wrought  iron  grilles  by 
Oscar  Bach  conceal  the  ceiling  ventilators  and  hold  a 
lighting  fixture.  At  the  after  end  is  a  concealed  altar 
for  which  Lazzarini  has  painted  an  appropriate  eccle- 
siastical background.  When  not  in  use  this  appears 
simply  as  one  of  the  paneled  spaces.  Above  this  is  the 
projection  room  for  motion  pictures.  The  sound  equip- 
ment, of  the  Western  Electric  type,  is  fastened  to  the 
back  of  the  screen  on  the  stage  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room.  This  screen,  when  not  in  use,  can  be  raised 
like  a  theatre  curtain  and  carries  the  equipment  with 
it  into  a  special  compartment  between  decks. 

Warmth  and  intimacy  are  given  by  the  rich  fabrics 
of  draperies  and  upholstery,  by  the  deep  piled  rugs,  the 
chairs,  sofas  and  tables  designed  to  carry  out  the  Geor- 
gian character  of  the  architectural  design.  The  four 
full  length  windows  have  handsome  valances  bordered 
in  gold  braid  in  characteristic  period  style  from  which 
hang  draperies  of  heavy  damask  in  subdued  claret  red. 
The  same  damask  is  used  at  the  casement  windows  in 
the  recesses.  The  arrangement  of  each  chair,  sofa  and 
table  extends  an  invitation  for  informal  groupings  and 
individual  relaxation.  Each  piece  of  furniture  has  been 
especially  designed  for  this  room,  the  style  being  ad- 
mirably chosen  to  provide  luxurious  ease,  without  any 
hint  of  the  massive.  Innumerable  tables,  in  Queen 
Anne,  William  and  Mary  or  purely  Georgian  style,  are 
placed  at  convenient  points.  An  exquisitely  modeled 
fernery  of  burled  walnut,  richly  carved  and  inlaid  dec- 
orates the  foot  of  the  stage.  Graceful  consoles  appear 
in  the  entrance  recesses  surmounted  by  mirrors  in 
carved  frames.  Chairs  and  sofas  are  covered  in  a  vari- 
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The  entire  area  of  the  grand  salon  is  two  decks  in  height,  giving 
great  dignity  and  spacious  grandeur  to  this  apartment.  Rich  fabrics 
in  drapery  and  upholstery,  deep  piled  rugs,  and  a  variety  of  rich 
furnishings  carry  out  the  Georgian  period  motif  of  the  architectural 
design.  Windows  are  Kearfott. 

ety  of  tapestries,  damasks,  brocatelles,  and  antique  vel- 
vet, in  harmoniously  blended  shades  of  rose,  mulberry, 
blue,  and  green.  With  all  this  wealth  of  gorgeous  detail, 
the  effect  is  one  of  tranquil  ease  and  satisfying  beau- 
ty. 

Library  and  Writing  Room 

Proceeding  aft  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship  we 
come  next  to  the  library.  This  room  has  a  quietly  lux- 
urious, restful  atmosphere,  appropriate  to  the  use  for 
which  it  was  planned. Carrying  out  the  Elizabethan-Tu- 
dor period,  the  walls  are  paneled  from  floor  to  ceiling 
in  old  English  oak  in  square  sections.  A  molded  ceiling" 
has  the  characteristic  Tudor  design.  The  deep  recess  in 
the  center  of  the  room  holds  a  bookcase  with  a  carved 
valance  of  walnut.  Draperies  at  the  small  paned  case- 
ment windows  are  of  Fortuny  brocade  in  faded  rose 
against  a  pale,  dull  gold  background.  Two  small  sofas 
with  carved  walnut  frames  are  upholstered  in  sage 
green  antique  velvet,  while  a  larger  one  is  finished  in 
multi-colored  tapestry.  Garnet  colored  antique  velvet 
is  used  on  the  lounge  chairs,  and  the  large  table  ex- 
tending down  the  center  of  the  room  is  ornately  carved 
in  the  Elizabethan  style.  A  deep  piled  carpet,  carrying 
out  the  rich  colors  of  the  upholstery  in  darker  tones, 
completes  this  restful  and  harmonious  reading  room. 

On  the  port  side,  in  the  same  position,  is  the  writing- 
room.  In  distinct  contrast  to  its  companion  room,  this 
is  a  modern  adaptation  of  the  18th  Century  Hepple- 
white  style.  Matched  panels  of  pale  satinwood  and  wal- 
nut with  inlays  of  burl  and  exotic  woods  face  the  walls. 
The  writing  tables  and  chairs  follow  the  straight,  yet 
graceful  lines  of  the  period.  In  the  recess,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  one  in  the  library,  are  four  desks  with 
individual  lights. 

Vestibule    lobbies,   port   and   starboard    immediately 
aft  of  these  two  rooms,  separate  them  from  smoking 
room  and  give  entrance  to  or  from  the  deck  promenade. 
Smoking  Room 

In  the  cabin  class  smoking  lounge  the  motif  for  the- 
interior  decorative  treatment  is  the  life  and  art  of  the 
American  Indian.  The  center  of  interest  here  is  the- 
series  of  four  spirited  paintings  of  Indian  life  by  Laz- 
zarini, who  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  primitive- 
American  and  has  worked  with  great  understanding.. 

(Please  turn  to  Page  J49) 
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A  Floating  Industrial  Plant 

24-inch  Suction  Dredge  Marshall  C.  Harris,  Pacific  Coast's  Most  Powerful  Dredge 

Taking  Shore  Power,  Delivered  to  American  Dredging  Company 

of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco 


THE  American  Dredjfing  Company,  pioneer  in  the 
use  of  suction  dredges  and  for  many  years  leader 
in  the  notable  achievements  of  harbor  and  term- 
inal improvement  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and 
throughout  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  recently  taken  de- 
livery of  a  supersuction  dredge  from  the  Golden  State 
and  Miners  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco.  Since  these 
two  firms  have  collaborated  on  the  majority  of  practi- 
cal improvements  in  Pacific  Coast  dredging  practice 
during  the  past  two  generations,  the  description  and 
illustration  of  this  new  dredge  should  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  engineers  in  general  and  to  marine  engineers  and 
shipowners  in  particular  as  being  the  most  powerful 
tool  yet  produced  for  keeping  existing  harbor  channels 
clear  and  for  opening  channels  and  basins  for  new  har- 
bors. 

This  dredge,  christened  the  Marshall  C.  Harris,  after 
the  president  of  the  American  Dredging  Company,  is 


claimed  to  be  the  largest  suction  dredge  in  the  world 
using  shore  power  and  to  be  the  most  powerful  dredge 
of  any  type.  The  construction  throughout  is  heavier 
than  any  dredge  heretofore  built,  and  much  of  the 
equipment  is  here  used  on  a  dredge  for  the  first  time. 

Dredge  Marshall  C.  Harris  was  built  to  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  Golden  State  and  Miners  Iron 
Works'  engineers  and  designers,  who  also  built  and  in- 
stalled the  mechanical  equipment  and  machinery.  The 
structural  steel  was  fabricated  and  furnished  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Engineering  Company  of  Oakland.  The 
hull  was  built  and  the  structural  steel  was  erected  by 
the  General  Engineering  &  Drydock  Company  of 
Oakland.  Steel  castings  were  furnished  by  the  Gen- 
eral Metals  Company  of  San  Francisco.  Electrical 
installation  was  made  by  Pacific  Electric  Motors  Com- 
pany of  Oakland.  Many  firms  supplied  various  items  of 
equipment  as  listed  hereinafter.  All  work  and  all  equip- 


Lttt  lo  riRhl     Mrs.  N.  R.  Harriv   wife  of  the  founder  of  the   AmerirJn  I>ed|{inK  Company  and  mother  o 
ready  »o  chri.ten  the  new  dredge;  RaleiRh   N.   Harri*.   ie.r.-tar>  and   RencrJ   manager     Run»1I    Harnv    of 
Marshall  C.  Harnv  president,  of  the  American  Ureditmic  Company. 


if  IK  pre«mt  presitlmt. 
operating   manager,    and 
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ESTABLISHED 


PIONEERS  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
SUCTION  AND  CLAM  SHELL  DREDGERS 


INCORPORATED 

1877 


Golden  State  and  Miners  Iron  Works 

SAME  OWNERSHIP  FOR  77  YEARS 

ENGINEERS  -  MACHINISTS  -  FOUNDERS 
DREDGING  MACHINERY 

Clam  Shell  Dredgers  —  Suction  Dredgers  —  Shovel  Dredgers 

Ditching  Machines  —  Pumps  —  Hoists  —  Milling  Machinery 

Special  Machinery  for  Chemical  Plants 

Golden  State  Quality  High  Test  Castings 

GSM  Diesel  Castings 

Repair  Work  of  Every  Description 


DREDGE  OPERATORS 

Engineerins  and  Construction 


Olympian  Dredging  Company  Ajax  Dredging  Company 

LARGEST  CLAM  SHELL  DREDGERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

DITCHING— IRRIGATION— SEWER  OUTFALLS— WATERWAYS 

SUBMARINE  PIPELAYING  —  BRIDGE  FOUNDATIONS 

RIVER  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS— SHIP  CANALS 

LAND  RECLAMATION  —  PUMPING  PLANTS  —  WEIRS 

IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS  DEVELOPED 

CLAM  SHELLS  —  LAUNCHES  —  BARGES  —  DRAGLINE  EXCAVATORS 

CORRESPONDENCE     INVITED 


249  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


CABLE  ADRESS 
WALES 


September 

merit  were  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  jfeiu-rul 
contractors,  the  Golden  Stale  and  Miners  Iron  Works, 
and  under  the  personal  inspection  of  Marshall  C.  Har- 
ris. 

Fifty  dredges  of  the  clam-shell  and  the  suction  type 
have  now  been  successfully  completed  by  the  Golden 
State  and  Miners  Iron  Works  for  harbor  and  river  cui. 
trol  and  conservancy  work  in  many  parts  of  the  Pa.  ;■ 
fie  Ocean  shore  line,  including'  Asia  and  South  Am<ri 
ca. 

The  Kf'ieral   dimensions  of  the  drodKe   Marshall   < 
Harris  are: 

Length  of  hull    150  feet 

Width  of  hull    45  feet 

Depth  of  hull   12  feet 

Length  of  ladder 90  feet 

Maximum  depth  of  cut 60  feet 

Capacity  of  dredge  pump 

1500  cubic  yards  per  hour 

Special  care  was  taken  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  hull  to  produce  a  structure  that  would  stand 
up  well  under  the  severe  usage  of  dredging  operations 
and  that  would  function  with  the  least  maintenance  ex- 
pense. As  designed,  the  strength  members  of  the  hull 
are  of  heavy  structural  steel  fabricated  into  two  large 
trusses,  running  fore  and  aft  for  the  full  length  of  the 
dredge,  12  feet  6  inches  to  port  and  starboard  of  the 
center  line.  These  trusses  are  25  feet  high  and  are  con- 
nected transversely  by  cross  trusses  and  by  heavy  1- 
beams  closely  spaced  in  way  of  the  machinery  founda- 
tions. This  frame  is  attached  to  and  floated  by  a  heavy 
wooden  hull. 

Timbers  for  this  hull  were  cut  from  Oregon  pine 
tries  specially  selected  for  their  dense  grain.  These 
heavy  timbers  are  bolted  together  with  Kortick  Manu- 
facturing Co.  special  bolts  (the  holes  being  bored  for  a 
heavy  drive  fit)  and  are  waterproofed  on  the  outside 
with  a  heavy  coating  of  Stockholm  tar  and  sheathed 
with  waterproof  paper  covered  by  2-inch  tongue  and 
groove  redwood  planking.  California  redwood  is  highly 
obnoxious  to  the  teredo  and  is  also  rot-resistan*.  under 
wet  or  alternately  wet  and  dry  conditions.  The  long  ex- 
perience of  the  American  Dredging  Company  with 
dredge  hulls  in  California  rivers  and  harbors  has  indi- 


Mi 


r^SjS^im^^ 


cated  that  this  type  of  hull  construction  in  the  bent  for 
maintenance  economy.  It  is  inleresling  aii  a  side-light 
that  the  Marshall  C.  Harris  has  26  tons  of  Halt  packed 


.■Xlnivr,  Iwu  vir«>  of  ihr  .^-t-incti  ttittion  JrrtlKr  MonhuU  (.'. 
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General  Engineering  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

San  Francisco  Oakland  Alameda 

BUILDERS  OF  THE  HULL 


THE  PACIFIC'S  LARGEST  SHORE -POWERED  DREDGE 

"MARSHALL  C.  HARRIS" 
BUILDERS    REPAIRERS    STEEL    WOOD 

The  Facilities,  CraFtsmanship  and  Experience  of 
Two  Leading  Pacific  Coast  Organizations... at 
the   Service   oF   Shipowners   and    Operators 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

San  Pedro,  California 


Sept  trn  her 


Two    of    ihe   heavy    steel   castings    supplied    by    the   Gener.nl    Mej.iU 

Company  for  the  dredge.  Upper  shows  spud  point  CJst  .it  the   Best 

Strel  Company  and  lowtr  view   shows  nose  casting  for   the   l.idder 

cast   at   the  Columbia   Steel   Company. 

ito  her  bilges  to  pickle  the  timber.  Timber  for  the  hull 
was  supplied  by  the  Loop  Lumber  Company. 

The  cutter  and  suction  pipe  ladder  is  90  feet  long  and 

v.ighs,  with   its  appendages,  approximately   140  tons. 

-  main  members  are  fabricated   from  the  heaviest  I- 

ams   manufactured   to  day.   3G    inches   high    and   300 

unds  to  the  foot.  The  forward  end  of  this  ladder  ter- 

inates  in  a  nose  casting  of  steel  which  weighed  10' j 

ns  as  cast   at  the  Columbia  Steel   Company   for  the 

,.  neral  Metals  Company.  The  after  end  of  the  ladder 

hinged  to  the  hull  through  massive  cast  steel  hinges 

Iso  cast   at   the   Columbia  Steel   Company   plant.  The 

iter  end  of  the  ladder  is  supported  from  a  heavy  steel 

instruction  A-frame  which  is  held  in  position  by  four 

,.-inch   diameter  steel   cables   made   fast   to  the  jack 

ame.   which    is  part   of  the   main   truss   construction 

:id  rises  35  feet  above  the  top  of  the  longitudinal  hull 

:  USS. 

The  spuds  are  heavy  steel  tubes.  36  inches  outside 
lameter,  2  inches  thick,  and  70  feet  long.  These  tubes 
iminate  in  a  heavy  cast  steel  point,  each   tube  and 
int   weighing  about  32   tons.     The   point   casting   is 
rned  down   to  a  press   fit   in   the  tube  and  the  tube 
ifssed  against  the  shoulders  on  the  casting  is  pinned 
place  and  then  arc  welded.  These  spuds  are  carried 
I  cast  steel  guides  securely  fastened  to  the  trusses  of 
'<■  dredge  hull. 
In  the  steel  construction,  as  in  the  wooden  hull,  great 
ire  was   exercised  to  produce   a   completed   structure 
•lat    would    enjoy    very    low    maintenance    costs.    The 
i  usses.  jack  frames.  A-frames,  ladder,  spuds,  and  all 
xposed  metals  are  given  a  thorough  priming  coat  of 
!  ishoilene  and  on  the  exterior  a  finish  of  Aluminum. 
Ml  the  roof  of  the  superstructure  the  top  of  pilot  house 
iid  the  hatch  covers  Robertson's  Duplex  Steel  Decking 
.~  used  covered  with  two  layers  of  fiber  insulating  ma- 
terial  and   a   3-ply   asbestos   felt    mopped  on  with    hot 


usphult.  The  side  walls  are  of  20  gauge  RobertMon  pro- 
tected metal,  flat  (tiding.  Thia  is  medium  open  hearth 
sheet  steel  with  a  special  coating  on  both  sideit  of  hot 
asphalt  into  which  is  pressed  a  layer  of  asbestos  felt 
which  is  bound  around  the  edges  and  completely  pre- 
vents the  steel  from  being  exposed  to  corrosive  nction. 
This  siding  lasts  indefinitely  and  makes  m  very  neat 
job. 

All  windows  and  swinging  doors  are  of  steel,  were 
furnished  by  the  Detroit  Steel  Products  Company  and 
were  glazed  by  \V.  1*.  Fuller  &  Company.  Vertical  slid- 
ing doors  of  the  Mahon  Roller  Shutter  type  are  exten- 
sively used  and  were  furnisheil  by  the  Rolph.  Mills  & 
Company.  All  paint  work  on  the  hull  structure  was  per- 
formed by  the  Dunne  Paint  Company  of  Oakland.  Du- 
calite  nonbilging  white  is  extensively  used  in  the  inter- 
iors. 

Klectrical  Equipment 

The  electrical  equipment  of  the  Marshall  C.  Harris 
has  many  features  quite  different  from  the  usual 
dredge  application,  which  will  result  in  unusually 
economical  operation  and  high  over-all  power,  factors 
which  are  naturally  of  primary  importance. 

F^lectric  power  is  brought  on  the  dredge  through  ar- 
moured shore  cable  at  11.000  volts  into  a  General-Elec- 
tric Company  outdoor  switchhouse  on  the  dredge.  The 
switch  house  contains  the  main  oil  circuit  breaker. watt 
hour  meter. maximum  demand  meter,  and  other  devices. 

Three  Gardner  transformers  are  used  to  transform 
the  11.000  volts  supplied  by  the  power  company  to  2200 
volts  used  on  the  majority  of  the  etjuipment.  These  are 
self-cooled,  of  1400  KVA  each.  10  feet  4  inches  in 
height  by  11  feet  extreme  width,  and  made  by  the  Gard- 
ner Electric  Manufacturing  Company  of  Emeryville. 
California.  Each  transformer  contains  1000  gallons  of 
Associated  transformer  oil  which  when  circulating 
through  the  high  efficiency  radiators  made  in  the 
Gardner  plant  provides  more  than  usual  cooling  and 
allows  considerable  overload  with  complete  safety. 
These  transformers  are  provided  also  with  water  cool- 
ing coils  which  may  be  used  at  any  time  if  additional 
capacity  is  required. 

Power  from  the  transformers  is  taken  to  the  switch- 
board where  it  is  distributed  to  the  larger  motors  at 
2200  volts  and  to  the  smaller  auxiliary  motors  at  440 
volts  from  a  bank  of  three  General-Electric  transform- 
ers 75  KVA  each.  2200  to  440  volts. 

Since  the  main  pump  will  utilize  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  total  power,  it  is  evident  that  the  performance  of 
the  dredge  as  a  whole  largely  hinges  on  the  main  drive. 
The  requirements  include  operation  at  a  constant 
torque  over  a  speed  range  of  from  400  to  280  revolu- 
tions per  minute  with  operation  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  time  at  approximately  355  revolutions  per  minute. 
This  speed  range  is  necessary  to  compensate  for 
changes  in  head  due  to  changes  in  length  of  discharge 
pipe  line  so  as  to  obtain  a  substantially  constant  rate 
of  flow  in  the  line  and  to  avoid  »)ver-load8  and  unneces- 
sarily high  out-put  when  only  a  short  pipe  line  is  re- 
({uired. 

With  the  usual  resistor  control  of  a  variable  speed 
wound  rotor  induction  motor  drive,  considerable  p»)wer 
is  lost  at  the  resistor  at  low  speed  operation  or  else 
considerable  time  is  lost  while  changing  pump  run 
ners  to  permit  the  motor  to  run  at  normal  speed. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  various  possibili- 
ties and  the  special  requirements  for  suction  dredgers 
of  this  type,  a  constant-torque  couple-range  Scherbius 
equipment  was  selected  for  the  main  pump  drive.  The 
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American   Wire  l<.ope 
makesi  iJ94,000  lb.  lift 


Lifting   147-ton   dredge   ladder  on  San  Francisco's   Embarcadero  for  transportation  across  the  bay  to  American 

Dredging  Co.'s  yard  on  Oakland  Estuary. 

HAVISIDE  derrick  barges,  No.  3,  No.  4  and  No.  5,  with  147'ton  ladder  of  the 
"Marshall  C.  Harris"  lifted,  ready  to  proceed  to  middle  of  slip,  where  the  load  was 
placed  on  a  floating  drydock.  Haviside  No.  4  took  two'thirds  of  the  load;  No.  5  took  one' 
third,  while  the  light,  handy,  long  boom  barge  No.  3  steadied  the  lift.  The  lift  was  made 
with  ease  and  safety,  and  American  Steel  ^  Wire  Company's  wire  rope,  standard  rigging 
of  the  Haviside  derrick  barge  fleet,  advanced  to  another  achievement  in  special  heavy 
weigh  t'lif  ting. 

oAmerican  Wire  Rope  Answers  Every  Lifting  Problem  I 


American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 

SUBSIDIARY   OF   UNITED   STATES  STEEL   CORPORATION 

Vacific  Coast  Distributors 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


PORTLAND  SEATTLE 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


September 

pnu-nt    is    rated   2800  2500  1950   horsepower;    400 
111  _'20  revolutions  per  minute,  with  provision  for  an 
.  ase  of  approximately  20  pt-r  cent  in  capacity  at 
~   11;.    future  time. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  speed  reKuiatinK  set 

of  this  jreneral   type  for  dredKe  st-rvice.   Tht-   set    in- 

,  !•  s  a  2500-horsepowfr,  260  revolutions  per  minuti-. 

.  I ,  ibif  speed,  slip  rinK  type,   motor  with   an   Ohmic 

iln>i>  ix<iter  and  a  speed   reKuiating  set   driven   by  u 

125  horsepower,  0.8  power  factor,  synchronous  motor, 

f.iher  with  field  control  transformer,  bulging  trans- 

!.i,    and    complete    control    equipment.    This    syn- 

,  nrmuiu.s  mott)r  and  synchi"onous  motor  generator  set 

will  lend  to  cut  down  the  power  losses  and  impntvc  thr 

•■.>A>  r   factor  as  compared  with  the  usual  adjustable 

.1.  wound  rotor,  motor  drive  with  secondary  rcsis- 

:   1  L.mtrol. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  control  for  shutting  down 
the  speed  regulating  equipment  and  operating  the  main 
motor  at  about  355  revolutions  per  minute  as  a  straight 
induction  motor  drive  with  the  rings  short  circuited, 
this  making  for  more  economical  operation  at  this 
■ipeed. 

It  is  expected  that  high  power  factor  and  efficiency 
will  be  secured  with  the  equipment  selected,  the  choice 
of  which  depends  on  a  number  of  factors  including 
-peed  range,  recjuired  method  of  operation,  and  wheth 
I  constant  torque  or  constant  horsepower  output  over 
his  range  is  desired. 

The  cutter  motor  is   a   General  Electric,   two-speed, 

(luirrel  cage  type,  rated  750/375  horsepower;  720  360 

revolutions  per  minute,  2200  volts,  and  will  operate  the 

I  utter   through   two   sets   of  speed    reduction   gear.   A 

Fabct    Type  R,  flexible  coupling  is   installed  on  each 

-ide  of  the  first  set  of  gears  which  reduce  the  speed 

•lom  750  to  90  revolutions  a  minute.  The  9-inch  shaft 

rom  the  slow  speed  side  of  this  gear  set  runs  from  the 

labco  coupling  through  two  bearings  to  a  Cutler-Ham- 

■!ier  magnetic  clutch,  then  through  another  bearing  to 

1  universal  joint  of  the  knuckle  type;  then  a  slip  joint 

omposed  of  a  square  steel  shaft  sliding  in  a  cast  steel 

ousing;  then  another  universal  joint  to  conneit  with 

he  pinion  shaft  of  the  gear  set  mounted  on  the  inner 

iid  of  the  ladder.This  is  a  Westinghouse-Nuttall  single 

I'lical  gear  and  pinion  and  is  the  largest  heat-treated 

.'•aring  operating  on  a  dredge  cutter  on  the  Pacific 

oast    This  gear  has  a  face  of  18  inches,  is  98  inches 

n  diameter,  and  has  94  teeth.  Two  pinions  are  provid- 

(1,  each  mounted  on  a  shaft  fitted  with  knuckle  joint 

or  quick  change  for  two  cutting  speeds.  One  of  these 

inions  is  of  24  teeth,  the  other  31  teeth. 

The   winch    for   swinging   the   dredge    hull    and    for 


raising  the  ladder  is  driven  by  a  200  horsepower,  230- 
volt  General-Electric  direct  current,  shunt-wound  mo- 
tor operating  under  Ward-Leonard  variable  voltage 
control  and  taking  current  from  a  General-Electric, 
300-hor8epower,  200-kilowatt  motor  generator  set  with 
an  0.8  power  factor  synchronous  motor. 

Mounted  on  the  same  bed  plate  and  connected  to  the 
motor  shaft  through  a  Fabco  Type  R  flexible  coupling 
is  a  Sterling  300-horsepower  at  1200  revolutions  per 
minute  gasoline  engine.  Thus  the  set  may  be  operated 
off  2200  alternating  current  or  by  the  gasoline  engine 
in  case  of  failure  of  shore  current;  and  in  the  latter 
case  provision  is  made  for  taking  440  volts  alternating 
current  off  the  synchronous  motor  (now  an  alternating 
current  generator)  for  operating  pump  and  machinery 
motors  or  powering  the  lighting  transformers.  The  in- 
stallation of  the  gas  engine  at  this  point  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  any  other  stand-by  power  installation. 
The  common  bed  plate  for  this  set  is  of  structural  steel 
fabricated  by  arc  welding. 

In  addition  to  the  machinery  already  mentioned, 
there  are:  a  high  speed  hoist  operated  by  a  100-horse- 
power  motor  for  raising  and  lowering  the  spuds;  a  jib 


Onr  u(  (he  inCrrrslinK  (raturrt  of  ihit 
drrdcf  ■>  d>(-  .Sthrrf>iu«  ct>n\t4ni  lurtjur  ron- 
iri'l   for  (he  mjin   pump  mocor. 

I.oHrr    illutirjiion    on    (hit    pJicr    >tioi>«    a 

vl  >M--up  of  a  motor  and  of  ils  lahro  firkiblr 

toiipling  and,  al  ihr  riKhl,  a  i^nrral  vir»   of 

'u     "uiior   and   pump   witti   ihr   r«lmuon    of 

•tor  ifiafi  for  ihc  5>chfrSiu<  control  lOO- 

I  In-    upper    »ic*>    tfioo*    a   il<>-. 
Sth«rbiu»    control    connc»lion«    ■ 
m<  lor  »hjfl  and  the  ivnihronouv 
rr.itur  tet  oprraird  hy   thi*  control.  .Nv>U'  itu 
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duct Hipportv 
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Pacific  Electric  Motor  Co 

88  TENTH  STREET,  OAKLAND 
POWER  AND  LIGHTING  CONSTRUCTION  ENGINEERS 

The  dredge  MARSHALL  C.  HARRIS 
one  of  our  outstanding  jobs 


Electric 

Generator 

and 

Motor 

Repair 

Work 


Ren  als 

of 
-m        Welding 
^         Equipment 

and 

Portable 

Electric  Tools 


Dealers  in  Hew  and  Reconditioned  Equipment 

Distributors  of 

WELDING    ELECTRODES    AND     ELECTRIC    TOOLS 


derrick  barge  fleet  skilfully 
lifted  the  147'ton  ladder  of  the 
great  dredge  from  the  Embarcadero 
to  a  floating  drydock  for  transport 
to  the  American  Dredging  Co. 
yard  on  the  Oakland  Estuary. 


Haviside  Derrick  Barges  Nos.  3,  4  and  5  on  the  job. 


SHIP  CHANDLERS 

SPECIALISTS:  YACHT  SAILS 
AND  YACHT  RIGGING 

Complete   Stock   of    Yacht   and 
Motorboat  Supplies 


nravlstcle  Company 

56-62  STEUART  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Aficnts   for: 
American  Steel  8C  Wire  Co. 

Stratford's   Best  Oakum 

American  Marine   Paint  Co. 

Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues 

Distributors    for    U'aterbury    water- 

^csi^tant,     rot-proofed,    permanently 

lubricated  Manila  Rope. 


September 


M»r 


tramjl^fim 


Two  underdeck  vii-ws  on  che  M.  r.hall  C.  H.irris  thowinK  a  niji  jjl>  of  complex   wiring  and,   at   the   rijthe.   a  view   of   the   three  Gardner 
main   transformers  and  the   Grncral-Elertrit  ou:s:dr  switch  h   use,  all   as   installed   by   the    Pacific    Electric   Motor*   Company. 


crane  operated  by  a  25-horsepo\ver  motor  for  handling; 
heavy  lifts;  a  heavy  electric  traveling  crane  runnini; 
the  full  lenKth  of  the  dredge  for  handling  heavy 
machinery;  and  a  number  of  electrically  operated  ma- 
chine tools. 

An   interesting   feature   is  the   remote   control    from 
the  pilot  house  of  cutter  operation,  spud  hoist,  and  lad- 
der winch.  Through  the  medium  of  compressed  air  de- 
-■s    manufactured    by   the   Westinghouse   Air    Brake 
rnpany,   complete  control  of  the   ladder,  swing,  and 
:(1  drums  is  centralized  in  the  pilot  house.  The  fric- 
n  clutch  for  each  of  these  five  drums  is  engaged  and 
1  ased    by    means    of    a    double-acting    air    cylinder 
ich  is  controlled  through  a  four-way  operating  valve 
the  pilot  house.  The  force  for  applying  the  brakes  to 
-  se  drums  is  supplied  by  dead  weight  at  the  end  of  a 
itable  lever.  A  single  acting  air  cylinder  is  used  to 

I  this  dead  weight  for  releasing  or  slipping  the 
ike.  The  control  of  air  pressure  to  these  cylinders  is 
•  vided  by  operating  valves  of  the  recently  developed 

'  If-lapping"  type,  located  in  the  pilot  house.  Due  to 
the  long  distance  between  the  pilot  house  and  the  spud 
drums  and  the  need  for  unusually  fast  operation  of  the 

ud   brakes,  a  quick-release  valve  is   used   in   connec- 

II  with  both  spud  drums  so  that  the  air  from  the  spud 
ike  cylinders  is  exhausted  right  at  the  cylinder  with- 
I  passing  through  the  long  length  of  pipe  to  the  oper- 
iMg  valve. 

In  addition  to  the  pneumatic  control  devices,  a  West- 

/house  Pneuphonic  Horn  is  used.  This  horn,  operated 

compressed    air   gives    a   very   clear   pleasing   tone 

uch  can  be  heard  for  long  distances  and  is   ideally 


suited  to  the  use  of  a  signal  horn.  A  type  H.C.  120-foot 
capacity  Rix  vertical  water-cooled  air  compressor, 
driven  by  aWestinghouse  25-horsepower  motor  through 
a  Fabco  flexible  coupling,  is  installed  to  take  care  of 
this  and  other  compressed  air  needs  on  this  dredge. 

The  24-inch  discharge  pipe  from  the  main  pump  is 
led  from  the  after  end  of  the  hull  through  a  Plummer 
patent  roller  bearing  swivel  elbow  and  a  Plummer  ball- 
joint,  and  the  Y  is  fitted  with  Plummer  ratchet  valves. 
Garlock  packing  is  used  in  pipe  joints.  Western  Pipe 
and  Steel  Company  supplied  the  discharge  pipe  valve. 
All  pressures  and  flow  of  various  pumps  are  indicated 
on  a  central  board  fitted  with  Bristol  gauges.  The  main 


Below,  the  nia  n 
switchboard. 

At  right,  the 
Westinghoiue  Air 
Brake  Controls  in 
the  pilot  house  and 
the  application  of 
one  of  these  con- 
trols on  a  brake  ji 
the  winding  winch. 
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General  Metals  Corporation 

485  California  Street     -       -   -     San  Francisco 
Plants — Oakland  -  -  Los  Angeles 

Contractors  for  All 

STEEL  CASTINGS 

Furnished 

Dredge  'TVIarshall  C.  Harris" 


STEEL  CASTINGS 


GRAY  IRON 
CASTINGS 


Total  Weight 
of  Steel 

Castings 

410,000  pounds 


PRESS 
FORGINGS 


MALLEABLE 

IRON 
CASTINGS 


DROP 
FORGINGS 


TOM$ 


CALIFORNIA 
WHEELS 


Pacific  Coast  Engineering  Company 

Fabrication  of 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

TRUSSES 

FOUNDATIONS  >*-  '^^ 

FRAMES  MARSHALL  C  HARRIS 


Pontoon  Pipe  »  Shore  Pipe  «  "Plunnmer" 
Patent  Flexible  Ball  Joints  «  »  Ratchet 
Valves    »     »    »    Swivel   Discharge   Elbow 

also  furnished  for  this  great  dredge 
FACTORY  AND  OFFICE 


Foot  of  West  14th  Street 


Oakland,   Calif. 


September 

pump  ia  fitted  with  a  Timken  roller  bearing  on  the  run- 
ner shaft. 

The  service  pumps  for  the  hull  are  four  Warren  cen- 
rifuKals  all  mounted  on  a  common  structural  steel  bed 
iiid  driven  in  pairs  by  t'vo  GO-horsepowerWestitufhouse 
motors.  The  bedplate  was  welded  by  the  WestinKhouMe 
-.rvice  shop  at  Oakland. 

Fortfings   used  on   this   job  were    furnished   by   The 

Moore    Dry    Dock    Company.      Pacific    Brass    Company 

lade  fifty  hard  bronze  bearings  for  use  on  the  Marshall 

I      Harris,  the  largest  of  these  bearings  weighing  804 

pounds  and  the  total  6000  pounds. 

Waterbury  water-resistant,  rot-proofed  permanently 
lubricated  manila  rope  is  carried  on  this  dredge,  fur- 
nished by  The  Haviside  Company.  A  De  Laval  oil  puri- 
fier insures  clean  lubricating  oil. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  brief  description  that  the 
dredge  Marshall  C.  Harris  is  a  well  designed  and  thor- 
oughly built  floating  industrial  machinery  plant.  Cer- 
tainly she  embodies  the  most  modern,  most  powerful 
and  most  efficient  equipment  of  the  type  ever  pro- 
duced on  the  Pacific  Coast — and  possibly  in  the  world. 
Her  owners  and  builders  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  courage  and  forward-looking  vision  in  making  so 
great  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Electrical  Installation 

A  suction  dredge  is  not  a  self-propelled  vessel  nor  a 
tug  boat,  but,  primarily,  a  tool  or  industrial  plant 
where  men  are  employed  doing  useful  work — keeping 
open  the  channels  of  trade.  As  such,  the  safety  re(|uire- 
nients  of  a  dredge  operating  in  California  waters  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  California,  and  the  electrical  in- 
stallation features  are  typical  of  land  practice,  except 
with  a  marine  touch. 

Being  an  industrial  plant  using  electrical  power  from 
shore,  the  first  step  in  design  of  the  dredge  Marshall 
C.  Harris  was  the  proper  selection  and  application  of 
the  equipment,  motors,  and  control  for  the  work  to  be 
done.  This  involved  considerable  time  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  and  his  engineers  in  considering  such  elec- 
trical factors  as  speed,  variation,  starting  torque,  start- 
ing currents,  voltage,  power  factor,  and  efficiency.  Me- 
chanical features,  such  as  bearings,  enclosures,  size 
and  weight  of  shafts,  also  had  to  be  considered.  In  gen- 
eral, the  equipment  was  selected  to  be  consistent  with 
its  surroundings  and  economical  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  Successful  applications  are  no  longer  a 
matter  of  luck.  Electrical  equipment  will  do  exactly 
what  it  is  designed  to  do  and  just  that. 

Electrically,  the  Marshall  C.  Harris  has  a  connected 
load  of  over  4000  horsepower  in  operating  equipment. 
She  uses  alternating  current  and  direct  current,  three 
phase  and  single  phase.  5  to  60  cycle,  11,000,  2200,  440, 
220,  110.  and  22  volts.  The  design  involves  all  the  latest 
practices  in  variable  voltage  {Ward- Leonard)  control, 
Scherbius  speed  control,  individual  drive,  across  the 
line  starting,  and  magnetic  control. 

While  it  is  true  the  installation  of  these  modern  fea- 
tures of  design  is  somewhat  complicated,  there  need  be 
no  fear  if  the  equipment  is  simple  to  operate  and  gives 
the  desired  results  at  the  lowest  operating  cost.  Few 
people  have  been  more  alert  electrically  than  the 
dredgerman.  He  has  learned  to  use  electrical  equipment 
to  maximum  capacity,  and  even  with  the  "Dredger 
man's  overload  rating" — "Sock  it  to  her!" — "Have  at 
it!" — "Get  out  the  mud!" — there  are  few  standardized 
practices  in  dredging  and  many  of  them  are  consider- 
ablv  unorthodox. 
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Wiring  System 

Installation  and  wiring  layouts  followed,  based  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  equipment  selected.  To  insure 
results  it  was  necessary  for  the  installation  man  to 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  operation  of  the 
e(|uipment  and  the  benefit  of  the  owner's  experience 
from  other  jobs. 

The  principal  requirements  of  the  wiring  system 
were: 

(a)  to  be  carefully  and  accurately  circuited 

(b)  to  be  safe  and  durable 

(c)  to  be  flexible  for  future  repairs 

(d)  to  be  economical  in  cost. 

After  full  consideration  of  all  factors  involved,  it 
was  decided  to  use  the  all-metal  conduit  and  wire  sys- 
tem with  approved  ducts  and  fittings.  All  power  cables 
are  single-conductor  stranded.  Rubber  covered  wire 
was  used  on  alternating  and  direct  current  up  to  600 
volts.  For  2'200  volt  circuits.  .')000  volt  varnished  cam- 
bric insulation  with  double  weather-proof  braid  is  us- 
ed. No  cable  over  750.000  centimeters  in  sire  was  used 
to  give  flexibility  in  ordering  material  and  in  space  re- 
quired for  conduit  elbows  and  other  fittings. 

The  diagram   herewith  shows  the  general  distribu- 
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Hazard  Lay-Set  Improved  Plow  Steel  Preformed 
Wire  Rope  Is  the  Choice  o(  Builders  of  ...  . 

"MARSHALL  C  HARRIS" 

1*acific  Coast's  Newest  and  Most  'Powerful  Electric  Suction  Dredger 

The  American  Dredging  Company,  owners  of  the  "Marshall   C.   Harris"   selected   LAY-SET  Preformed   wire 
rope  for  the  new  dredger  after  years  of  economical  wire  rope    service    from    LAY-SET   on    their   large   fleet    of 

suction  and  clam  shell  dredgers. 

Hazard  Wire  Rope  Company  Inc. 


WIRE  ROPE  MANUFACTURERS  SINCE   1846 


Seattle 


Tacoma 


San  Francisco 


Los   Angeles 


De 


"MARSHALL  C.HARRIS' 

The  giant  task  of  transmitting  ainnost  4000  horsepower 
on  this  new  suction  dredge  is  accomplished  with  the 
famous  "R"  series  Fabco  Flexible  Couplings.  We  are 
proud  to  add  this  most  modern  electric  driven  dredge 
to  our  long  list  of  100%  Fabco  equipped  jobs. 
From  tne  2500  horsepower  main  pump  drive  to  the  10 
horsepower  air  compressor,  smooth  silent  power  trans- 
mission is  assured.  Fabco  Flexible  Couplings  utilize 
the  cushioning  effect  of  live,  resilient  rubber,  in  a 
new  wdy,  to  protect  bearings  and  gears  from  the 
shocks  of  reversing  and  intermittent  loads.  Our  engi. 
neering  department  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  details 
of  the  couplings  and  power  transmission  problems  of 
the  "Marshall  C.  Harris."  This  service  is  also  avail- 
able for  any  power  transmission  problenn. 


F.  A.  B.  MANUFACTURING   CO. 

OAKLAND,   CALIFORNIA 

•  ••DISTRIBUTORS    IN     PRINCIPAL    CITIES   ••• 


...the  American 

Dredgins  Company 
took  no  chances! 

Quality  Material  Is  Used  Throughout  the 
"MARSHALL  C.  HARRIS" 

DUHKE  PAIMT 

was  selected  after  severe  tests — 
The  following  paints  were  used : 

DUCALITE  ^'>»-^'k<!  "^hite 

XW  I  Kl  Kl  P    '-Aluminum  Paint 

XjyJWW^    (U.  S.  Government  Specifications) 
DUNNE    ^"^'  ^'"'^ 

Prices  and  Samples  on  Application 

Frank  W.  Dunne  Co. 

Makers   of   Good    Paint 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


6000 


LBS. 
OF 


for  the  ^^ MARSHALL  C.  HARRIS- 


EVtRDUR 

Corrosion-Resisting 

CASTINGS 


BROXZE  BEARIXGS 

Made  by 

of  9an  Fraiocisco 

528  FOLSOM  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SHAW  METAL 

Non-Abrasive 
Bearing  Metal 


BRASS 

BRONZE 

ALUMINUM 


Mi 


tion  of  current  to  the  various  units  and  the  pictures 
show  the  high  class  of  work  done  by  the  Pacific  Elec- 
tric Motors  Company  installation  eiiKineers. 
Miscellaneous  Electrical  Equipment 

Main  outdoor  switch-house 

General-Electric.  300  amperes.  15.000  volts 

Main  power  transformers   Gardner- 
Electric,   three    1400   K.V.A..    11.000  to  2200   volts 

Auxiliary  power  transformers   

General-Electric,  three  75-K.V.A..  2200  to  440  volts 
Lighting  transformer Gardner- 
Electric,  one  25  K.V.A..  440  to  220  110  volts 
Air  Heaters.  .Miscellaneous.  220  volts,  approx.  15  K.W. 

110-volt  auxiliary  switchboard   

Drendell  Trumbull  "Convertifuse" 

Lighting  panel   Drendell  Trumbull 

Emergency  lighting  set. .  .Universal.  4  K.W..  110  volts 

Arc  welding  set 

General-Electric.  300  amperes,  portable  type 


Lcfl  to  right,   Chief  btiKincr   Jdck   I.i-wis  .ind  Ciptjin   Axil 
Sirom  of  the   Dredge   M.irsh.ill  C.  Harris. 


8«pt«mt>er 

Auxiliary  relays  (main  pumpi  Allen  Bradley 

Recording  tachometer   Briiitol 

Magnetic  cluch  (cutter)  ..  i  utler-Mammer 
Pressure  switches  (air  compr»'>>i>rM  i    

Penn  Electric  Switch  Co. 

Lighting  fixtures Ivanhoe 

High  voltage  insulators  and  connectors  

Pacific  Electric  Mfg.  Corp. 

Conduit  fittings  Crouse-Hinds  Co. 

Crane  collectors Pacific  Electric  Motor  Co. 

Porcelain  lined  bushings Appleton  Electric  Co, 

Junction  boxes  and  ducts Vager  Sheet  Metal  Co. 

Conduit  and  cable   General-Electric 

Welding  electrode : General-Electric 

Sarchlight Sperry  Gyroscope  Co. 

Floodlight    General-Electric  .N'ovalux 

Siibmarifif  table General  Electric 
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Table    giving    characteriitici   of   electric    molori    ujrd    for    the    main 
power    unit    and    the    auxiliariei   of    the    dredge    Marshall    C.    ftam%. 


The  MARSHALL  Ca  HARRIS 

will  he  PROTECTED  from  RUSTa^ 


FISHOILENE 


The  PRACTICAL  METHOD 
of  RUST   PREVENTIOS 


From  the  moment  that  FISHOILENE  is  applied  to  the  steel  and  iron  surfaces  of  this  vessel,  absolute  protection 
is  assured.  FISHOILENE  is  proving  its  worth  on  various  marine  jobs,  viherc  penrtration  is  an  important 
factor.  The  function  of  FISHOILENE  is  that  of  protection  for  metal — not  protection  of  rust. 

9(ms/  and  Fishoileue  Don't  Get  Along  Together 

May  we  tell  you  how  FISHOILENE  can  protect  your  met.il.  \»ihhI  and  cement  surfaces!  Ask  for  con>plrte  detaijx. 

FaGllfi£G  FISHOILEHE  C<!Diiiiiipaitiiy 


INCORPORATED 


1217  BIRCH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 


-24  B.NTTERV  STREIT^.  SAN  rHANCISCO 


Weight-Lifting  Feat 

The  Hayiside  Company  of  San  Francisco  Easily  Handles  i^o-ton  Dredge 
Ladder  with  Derrick  Barge  Equipment 


WHEN  the  Golden  State  and  Miners  Iron  Works 
of  San  Francisco  contracted  to  build  the 
dredge  Marshall  C.  Harris,  which  was  to  be 
finished  at  the  yard  of  the  American  Dredging  Com- 
pany at  Oakland,  the  question  of  moving  certain  heavy 
assemblies  of  the  dredge  machinery  across  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  entered  prominently  into  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. The  heaviest  of  these  assemblies  was  to  be 
the  huge  ladder  with  its  nose  and  hinge  castings,  cut- 
ter and  cutter  shaft.  This  would  weigh  294,000  pounds. 
The  Haviside  Company  was  called  in  for  consulta- 
tion, and,  after  a  check  up  of  its  equipment  and  the 
shape  and  dimensions  of  the  ladder,  the  Company  as- 
sured the  contractors  that  this  equipment  could  handle 
such  an  assembly  up  to  a  weight  of  175  tons. 

Thus  assured,  the  Golden  State  and  Miners  Iron 
Works  built  the  huge  assembly  of  the  dredge  ladder  in 
their  First  Street  Shop,  San  Francisco,  and  Farnsworth 
and  Ruggles  of  San  Francisco  moved  it  down  to  the 
waterfront  at  the  south  side  of  Pier  36. 

Engineers  having  previously  calculated  the  balance 
point  of  the  ladder,  Haviside  arranged  his  slings  so 
that  the  100-ton  derrick  barge  Haviside  No.  4  took  two- 
thirds  of  the  load  and  Haviside  No.  5  took  one-third, 
while  the  light,  handy,  long-boom  derrick  barge  Havi- 
side No.  3,  stationed  outboard  of  the  other  two  barges, 
steadied  the  lift. 

The  load  was  lifted  and  the  derrick  barges,  with  this 
load, were  pulled  out  into  the  middle  of  the  slip.  A  float- 
ing dock  of  the  Harbor  Tug  &  Barge  Company  was  then 
maneuvered  into  the  place  between  the  barges  and  the 
pier,  and  the  ladder  was  placed  on  blocking  on  this 
dock.  This  blocking  was  arranged  so  that  the  ladder 
Avould  be  in  exact  position  to  ship  onto  the  hinges  pre- 


pared for  it  on  the  forward  end  of  the  dredge  hull.  This 
dock  with  its  load  was  then  towed  over  to  Oakland. 

The  dock  having  four  pontoons,  it  was  possible  by 
slight  adjustments  of  the  water  ballast  to  bring  the 
ladder  hinges  into  exact  alignment  and  to  drive  home 
the  hinge  pins. 

In  making  this  lift,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
wire  rope  was  used  throughout.  Slings  and  lashings 
were  galvanized  plow  steel,  6-37;  boom  lifts  and  hoist- 
ing falls  were  Monitor  brand  improved  plow  steel,  6-19; 
all  shackles,  links,  and  other  fittings  in  the  steel  line 
were  of  heat-treated  chrome  vanadium  steel. 

Two  noteworthy  features  are  brought  out  prominent- 
ly in  this  achievement: 

First,  the  ability  of  Haviside  executives  to  take  care 
of  special  weight  lifting  problems; 

Second,  the  unusual  qualities  of  Haviside  weight- 
lifting  equipment. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  remarked  that  the  unusual 
concentration  of  weight  was  a  severe  test  that  found 
no  lack  in  the  design  and  construction  of  San  Fran- 
cisco piers. 

In  addition  to  this  hoisting  and  consultation  service, 
The  Haviside  Company  supplied  for  the  dredge  Mar- 
shall C.  Harris  the  oakum  for  calking  the  seams  of  the 
wooden  hull  and  the  spikes  for  securing  deck  and 
planking. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  well  known  to  all  seafaring 
men  familiar  with  the  world's  harbors,  that  the  fort  of 
San  Francisco  has  a  greater  floating  plant  for  the  lift- 
ing of  heavy  weights  and  for  the  dry-docking  of  large 
vessels  than  any  other  port  in  America  and  possibly 
than  any  other  port  in  the  world. 


This  interesting  illustration  shows  three 
of  the  derrick  barges  of  The  Haviside 
Company  lifting  the  294,000-pound 
dredge  ladder  from  the  pier  on  the  San 
Francisco  Embarcadero  and  adjusting 
it  on  the  blocking  on  a  floating  dry- 
dock  for  transportation  across  the  Bay 
to  be  attached  to  the  dredge  Marshall 
C.  Harris. 

— Morton   Photo 


Turbine  Steamship  Manhattan 


(Cuntinucd  liura  Pajjc  J  56) 


Alassivf  squari"  i-ulumns  sujiport  thf  ii'iitcr  Wfll  which 
extends  two  decks  in  height,  and  half  columns  of  the 
same  kind  frame  the  paintinRs  and  extend  to  the 
trestle  beams  upholding  the  skylivht.  Indirect  cove 
litrhtinK  from  below  the  paintings  heightens  the  dram- 
atic effect. 

An  important  item  in  the  architectural  scheme  is  the 
enormous  fireplace  across  the  forward  end  of  the  room, 
formed  of  limestone  blocks  fitted  into  diagonal  lines.  An 
ornament  of  hand  wrought  iron,  copper,  and  bronze  by 
Oscar  Bach,  incorporating  the  Indian  chief's  feathered 
headdress,  bows  and  arrows  and  peace  pipe,  decorates 
either  corner.  Huge  logs  will  make  a  glorious  fire  on 
cool  evenings,  for  this  is  a  real  wood-burning  hearth, 
an  unusual  luxury  in  shipboard  life.  A  fender  bench 
twelve  feet  long  and  extending  out  four  feet,  surrounds 
the  fireplace.  Totem  pole  designs  in  color  decorate  the 
massive  legs  and  stretchers,  and  the  upholstery  is  of 
copper-hued  leather.  In  the  recess  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room  is  the  special  buffet  designed  to  contain 
the  cigar  counter. 

Color  has  been  introduced  into  the  columns,  frieze, 
and  beams  by  deeply  incised,  bold  designs  into  which 
have  been  rubbed  raw,  chalk  tones  of  reds,  blues,  yel 
lows,  and  greens.  The  same  use  of  inlaid  color  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  furniture,  where  the  Indian  symbols 
are  applied  as  decoration  to  the  conventional  and  com- 
fortable English  Renaissance-type  chairs,  tables  and 
lounges.  Much  of  the  upholstery  is  done  in  heavy 
leathers,  for  which  a  special  process  was  developed  to 
resemble  primitive  tanning,  and  giving  a  mottled  effect 
in  golden  tans  and  browns,  copper  and  rust.  The  fabric 
upholstery  is  of  roughly  textured  tapestries  and  home- 
spun, the  strong  colors  blended  and  subdued.  Seven 
sofas,  some  of  them  covered  in  leather,  others  in  fabric, 
afford  comfortable  lounging  i)laces.  ami  grouped  about 
them  are  inviting  arm  chairs  and  a  profusion  of  low 
tables.  A  huge,  square  poker  table,  carrying  out  the 
same  massive  lines  and  Indian  motifs  as  the  fender 
bench,  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room  directly  l)e 
low  the  ceiling  well. 

The  well  is  lighted  by  hanging  lanterns  bound  in 
wrought  iron  with  pendants  of  colored  enamels.  Small 
ceiling  lights,  octagonal  in  shape  and  flush  with  the 
ceiling,  have  primitive  silhouettes  of  men  and  beasts 
in  black  metal.  Valances  of  the  mottled  coppery  rust 
leather  are  used  at  the  full  length  windows,  and  the 
hangings  are  of  heavy  coarsely  woven  silk  in  bold 
red,  green,  and  yellow,  the  broken  stripe  suggesting 
the  Navajo  pattern.  The  floor  is  of  resilient  rul>l)er 
tiling  in  blocks  with  alternating  patterns  of  the  Indian 
swastika  and  ;irrow  heads. 

Veranda  Cafe 

The  after  end  of  the  smoking  room  opens  through  a 
vestibule,  port  and  starboard,  to  the  veranda  cafe, 
where  we  find  the  interior  decorator  and  architect  have 
produced  in  very  effective  fashion  a  vivid  and  glam- 
orous setting  of  ancient  Venice. 

The  oval  dance  floor  in  the  center  is  surroundeii  by 
torsade  columns  of  dark  walnut,  their  gilded  capitals 
carved  in  grape  leaf  and  flower  design.  The  narrow 
iron-grilled  windows   have  the   pointed   arch  and   are 


separated   by   the   small    twi.stcd   and    pan  '  ii» 

characteristic  of  that  day  and  place.  Pan  i  r- 

ed  plaster  walls  are  decorated  with  a  dian ...llis 

pattern  in  subdued  tones  of  .salmon-rose  and  sky  blue, 
toned  to  give  an  appearance  of  great  age.  The  ceiling 
is  beamed  in  dark  walnut,  the  sides  of  the  beam  faces 
painted  in  small  designs  of  dull  reds  and  blues.  The 
same  colors  are  used  on  the  cream  background  of  the 
flat  spaces  between. 

Lanterns  of  amber  glass  in  the  form  of  six  pointed 
stars,  copied  from  the  famous  Donizetti  Palace,  hang 
from  the  beams.  The  short  drapes  at  the  casement  win- 
dows are  of  Italian  finished  silk  brocade  in  a  soft  old 
rose  color.  Beneath  the  window  groups  at  either  end 
are  two  small  sofas  in  the  graceful  Venetian  design, 
with  loose  back  cushions,  upholstered  in  brocades  of 
rich  jewel  tones.  Occasional  chairs  and  tables  scatter- 
ed through  the  room  were  all  designed  especially  for 
this  setting  and  exemplify  the  graceful,  curved  lines 
of  the  period.  Chairs  surrounding  the  dance  floor  are 
painted  parchment  color  and  covered  with  brocatelle 
in  light,  gay  colorings.  The  doorways  of  this  colorful 
room  open  out  onto  the  spacious  after  promenade  deck, 
which  may  be  used  as  a  continuation  of  the  dancing 
space  in  fine  weather. 

A  service  bar  adjoins  the  vestibule  on  one  side  and  a 
deck  pantry  opens  from  the  vestibule  on  the  oppo.site 
side.  Both  of  these  open  into  the  smoking  lounge  .so 
that  their  facilities  are  available  to  both  rooms. 
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Staterooms 

Cabin  and  tourist  class  staterooms  on  the  steamship 
Manhattan  are  spacious  in  size,  of  great  charm  in  in- 
terior decoration,  and  are  equipped  with  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  at  sea.  All  rooms  are  furnished  with 
wooden  beds  equipped  with  the  latest  marine  type  of 
ventilated  spring  filled  mattresses  and  steel  of  springs 
made  especially  for  this  job.  Interior  finish  on  all  of 
these  rooms  is  in  Haskelite  paneling  faced  in  beauti- 
fully grained  woods  including  African  mahogany,  ori- 
ental walnut,  lacewood,  domestic  sycamore,  prima  vera, 
and  birch,  with  borders  in  woods  of  contrasting  color 
tone.  Furniture  and  drapes  are  designed  to  harmonize 
or  match  with  the  wood  paneling  in  each  room. 

All  rooms  are  completely  carpeted  over  cork  tiling 
to  absorb  noise  and  vibration.  The  great  majority  of 
cabin  class  rooms  have  private  or  connecting  toilet  and 
bath  or  shower.  All  rooms  have  running  hot  and  cold 
fresh  water.  A  Diehl  electric  oscillating  fan  is  installed 
in  each  room. 

On  all  night  stands  and  dressers  the  tops  are  of 
Westinghouse  Micarta  in  finish  to  match  the  furniture 
This  material  is  impervious  to  stain  or  to  cigarette 
burns. 

Main  Galley 

Immediately  aft  of  the  cabin  class  dining  saloon  on 
C  deck  are  the  main  galleys  and  pantries  for  serving 
that  room  and  the  tourist  class  dining  saloon  on  the 
same  deck  is  just  aft  of  the  galley. 

The  main  galley  is  80  feet  wide  by  105  feet  long  in- 
cluding the  area  occupied  by  the  various  pantries  and 
auxiliary  spaces  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  cooking 
equipment  is  in  general  electrical  and  of  the  most  ap- 
proved type.  The  floor  of  all  pantries  and  galleys  is 
covered  with  nonslip  carborundum  tile.  The  central 
section  of  the  main  galley,  running  fore  and  aft,  con- 
tains the  large  working  kitchen  with  ranges  and  steam 
tables,  the  silver  room,  the  chef's  office,  ice  cube  cabi- 
net and  cutters,  and  the  Kosher  kitchen.  The  working 
space  is  occupied  with  a  battery  of  12  Edison  electric 
ranges,  each  range  being  311/4  inches  high  by  43  inches 
deep  by  48  inches  wide  and  having  a  14  inch  by  26I2 
inch  by  21  inch  oven.  Also  three  steam  tables  with  Mon- 
el  metal  tops  and  warming  closet  below.  The  Kosher 
kitchen  is  furnished  with  one  small  Edison  electric 
range,  one  meat  block,  and  necessary  tables  and  shelv- 
ing. 

Pantries 

The  pantry  spaces  and  the  principal  equipment  in- 
stalled in  each  are  as  follows: 

Beverage  Room:  One  Gilchrist  No.  22  drink  mixer, 
one  Sunkist  fruit  juice  extractor,  beverage  coils,  steam 
hot-water  urn,  brine-cooled  refrigerator  for  bottle 
stowage,  and  the  necessary  sinks  and  stainless  steel 
topped  work  tables. 

Garde  Manger:  One  Hobart  electric  slicing  machine, 
one  Hobart  electric  meat  chopper,  one  brine  cooled  re- 
frigerator, and  the  required  tables  and  sinks. 

Silver  Room:  One  Fastspray  washer  for  silver,  one 
Koppen  electric  knife  cleaning  machine,  and  silver  and 
glass  cabinets. 

Cabinet  Dish  Washing  Room:  One  Fastspray  dish 
washing  machine,  generous  sink  facilities,  and  ade- 
quate tables  and  racks  for  stowing  plate  creels. 

Vegetable  Room:  One  Hobart  electric  vegetable  cut- 
ter, one  Hobart  electric  potato  peeler,  one  hand-power- 
ed French  fry  cutter,  sinks,  and  the  necessary  work 
tables  with  stainless  steel  tops. 


Grill  Room:  Two  Edison  electric  broilers,  one  Edison 
electric  frier,  one  electric  rotisserie,  one  26  by  6-foot 
steam  table,  sinks  and  work  tables. 

Butcher  Shop:  One  large  brine  cooled  refrigerator 
fitted  with  meat  hooks  and  shelving,  one  Stecker  ped- 
estal type  electric  slicing  machine,  one  pedestal  type 
and  one  bench  type  Hobart  electric  meat  chopper,  a 
throw  box,  meat  blocks,  sinks,  and  monel  metal  and 
marble  top  tables  for  meat  handling. 

Coffee  Pantry:  Edison  electric  appliances  including 
automatic  egg  boilers,  waffle  irons,  griddles,  and 
toasters.  Two  15-gallon  coffee  urns,  one  18-gallon  hot 
water  urn,  one  5-gallon  milk  urn,  one  urn  stand  with 
chocolate  pots,  a  brine  cooled  refrigerator,  and  a  warm- 
ing table  with  closed  monel  metal  top. 

Cold  Pantry:  One  Sunkist  fruit  juice  extractor,  one 
bench  type  hand-powered,  Hobart  meat  slicer,  one  Ho- 
bart electric  meat  chopper,  and  the  necessary  refriger- 
ators, sinks,  and  work  tables. 

Pastry  Shop:  One  30-  to  60-quart  Hobart  electric 
mixer,  one  20-quart  aluminum  steam  kettle  furnished 
by  the  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  one  Edison  elec- 
tric bake  oven,  one  Frigidaire  3-hole  ice  cream  cabinet, 
one  brine  cooled  refrigerator,  sinks,  pan  racks,  and 
work  tables. 

Steam  Kettle  Space:  One  80-gallon,  two  60-gallon 
and  two  40-gallon  aluminum  steam  kettles  furnished 
by  the  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  two  vegetable 
cookers  supplied  by  W.  F.  Dougherty  Sons,  pot  racks, 
and  tables. 

Bake  Shop:  Two  Edison  electric  bake  ovens  having 
a  capacity  of  about  44  loaves  each,  two  dough  troughs 
of  ash,  one  2-barrel  electric  drive  Century  dough  mixer, 
one  20-gallon  aluminum  hot  water  kettle  furnished  by 
Aluminum  Utensil  Co.,  one  prooving  oven  supplied  by 
W.  F.  Dougherty  Sons,  one  hand  power  roll  cutter,  one 
hand  power  apple  peeler,  and  the  necessary  work 
tables. 

Tourist  Pantry:  One  Frigidaire  2-hole  ice  cream  cab- 
inet, one  brine-cooled  refrigerator,  Edison  electric  ap- 
pliances including  six  automatic  egg  boilers,  one  toast- 
er, and  one  griddle.  In  addition  two  12-gallon  coffee 
urns,  one  15-gallon  hot  water  urn,  one  5-gallon  milk 
urn,  one  urn  stand  with  chocolate  pots,  one  warming 
closet,  sinks  and  tables. 

Tourist  Dish  Washing  Room:  One  Fastspray  dish 
washer,  sinks  and  tables  and  shelving  for  stowing 
dishes. 

Tourist  Class  Dining  Saloon 

Extending  to  the  full  width  of  the  hull  and  seating 
250  persons,  the  tourist  dining  saloon  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  unique  rooms  on  the  ship.  The  motif 
for  interior  architecture  and  decoration  in  this  room 
is  based  on  sailing  ship  construction  and  the  early  days 
of  pioneering  and  navigation.  Massive  columns  and 
ceiling  beams,  quaint  lighting  fixtures  and  sturdy, 
comfortable  chairs  and  tables  carry  out  this  trend. 
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Trade  Literature 


IVut  SerifS  No.  7,  coveriiiK  tin- 
I'ortH  uf  Seattle,  Tacuma,  Kverett, 
Kellin<;huni,  and  (irays  Harbor, 
Washington,  has  bt't-ii  issiu-d  joint- 
ly by  thf  Board  of  EnKini'iTs  for 
River  and  Harbor,  U.  S.  War  I).- 
partment,  and  the  U.  S.  Shi|)pinK 
Board. 

This  report  is  j)ubliahe(i  in  three 
.separate  volumes.  Part  I  pertains 
to  Seattle;  Part  H  to  Tacoma;  and 
Part  HI  includes  Everett,  BellinK- 
ham,  and  Grays  Harbor.  The  report 
is  intended  for  the  information  and 
use  of  federal,  state,  municipal, 
port  HKencies  and  others  interest 
ed  in  the  development  t)f  harbors 
and  the  establishment  of  port  and 
terminal  facilities.  The  revised  vol- 
umes contain  information  with  re- 
gard to  port  and  harbor  conditions, 
port  customs  and  regulations,  ser 
vices  and  charges,  fuel  and  sup 
plies,    and    all    other    information 

rtaining  to  the  conduct  of  a  port 

I  general  commerce.  Copies  may 
111'  obtained  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,   Washington.   D.C. 


Port  of   Lonjj   Beach,   California, 
>  issued  a  comprehensive  booklet 
•vt'ring  the  development  and  fac- 
ilities of  the  harbor  at  Long  Beach. 
It  contains   12  pages  and   many  il- 
'  .>trations,    with    insert    maps    of 
■  sent  and  proposed  harbor  work. 


Four  to  Six  Per  Cent.  Chromium 
Steel  Tubes  and  Pipe  is  the  title  of 
a  new  16-page  bulletin  issued  by 
The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Tube  Com- 
pan\.  This  publication  presents,  in 
technical  style,  the  advantages  of 
4  to  6  per  cent,  chromium  steel 
tubes  and  pipe  for  refinery  and 
other  services.  It  contains  recom- 
mended uses,  complete  chemical 
and  physical  characteristics,  and 
data  on  4  to  6  per  cent,  chromium 
steel  with  tungsten  and  molybden- 
um. 


kurtick  Pole  Line  Hardware  and 

Specialties  is  the  title  of  Catalog 
Xo.  32  recently  issued  by  Kortick 
Manufacturing  Company,  345  First 
St.,  San  Francisco.  This  is  a  very 
well  prepared,  loose-leaf  catalog, 
nicely  printed  and  illustrated  on 
fine  coated  stock,  and  it  contains  a 
complete  list,  with  tables,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  the  certified  Kortick  pro- 
ducts, manufactured  of  highest 
quality  materials  and  carried  in 
stock   at  all   leading   Pacific   Coast 


points.  A  unique  feature  of  the  cat 
alog  is  an  alphabetical  and  a  num 
erical  index  ot  the  products  listed. 
Copies  may  be  had  on  request. 


Wailes  Dove  CoatinffH  for  build- 
ing maintenance  is  the  title  of  a 
leaflet  recently  issued  by  the 
Wailes  Dove  -  Hermiston  Corpora- 
tion, describing  the  uses  for  its 
products  Bitumastic  and  Hermastic 
to  industrial  use.  Seventy  years  ex- 
perience with  corrosive  conditions 
has  produced  Bitumastic  Enamel 
for  coating  water  tanks,  brine 
tanks,  filters,  sprinkler  systems, 
etc.  Hermastic  is  a  floor  covering 
developed  after  many  years  of  ex- 
periment;ition. 


Revised  Publication  on  Foreign 
Bunkering  .Stations.  Foreign  port 
Series  No.  3,  "Foreign  Bunkering 
.Stations  and  Charges  Against  Ves- 
sels" (Revised,  1932)  contains  in- 
formation on  foreign  coal  and  oil 
bunkering  stations  including  oper- 
ator and  nationality,  kind  of  coal 
or  oil,  storage  capacity,  normal 
supply,  berthage  and  depth  of  wa- 
ter, methods  of  delivery,  and  other 
details.  It  contains  also  100  pages 
of  data  on  charges  against  vessels 
calling  for  bunkers  only.  Copies 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington, 
D.  C.  or  from  any  district  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce;  20  cents. 


Wire   Cloth    Handbooks. — A    new 

general  catalog.  No.  32,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Newark  Wire  Cloth 
Compan.v.  Newark,  N.  J.  The  new 
catalog  has  many  novel  and  dis- 
tinctive features  and  is  somewhat 
of  a  handbook  on  wire  cloth  and 
wire  cloth  products,  containing 
more  than  100  pages  of  concise  in- 
formation of  value  to  both  inexper- 
ienced and  experienced  users.  The 
catalog  contains  a  giossar>'  of  wire 
cloth  terms. 


Kn<;ineering     Data.     Industrial 

Kuhber  (ioods. — This  is  a  condens 
ed  price-list  and  catalog,  just  issu- 
ed by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company,  containing  engineering 
information  and  data  never  before 
published.  The  booklet  is  profusely 
illustrated   with    pictures    of   pro- 


ducts and  tables.  It  contains  tables 
giving  information  on  rubber 
transmission  belting,8uch  as  horae- 
power  capacities,  minimum  pulley 
diameters,  etc. 


CondenHed  Catalog. — Illustrated 
descriptions  of  t-vt-ry  principal  pro- 
duct manufactured  by  Thi-  Bab- 
cock Si  Wilcox  Company  are  con- 
tained in  the  latest  publication  is- 
sued by  that  organization. 

This  complete  catalog  not  only 
describes  the  design  and  construc- 
tion, but  also  gives  the  operating 
characteristics  of  modern  equip- 
ment for  power,  industrial,  and 
process  plants. 

New  engineering  developments 
shown  include  a  discussion  of  the 
striking  advantages  of  Mercur>*- 
V'apor  and  Diphenyl  and  Dipheny- 
loxide  as  heat  transfer  mediums, 
and  a  new  fully  automatic  process 
permitting  substantial  savings  in 
the   manufacture  of  sulphite   pulp. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing The  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Company  at  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land, Seattle,  or  Los  Angeles. 


(loodrich  One  in  Two  Tape   is  a 

little  booklet  describing  the  uses  of 
combination  rubber  tape  and  fric- 
tion tape,  a  product  new  to  most 
electricians  and  contractors  yet 
claimed  by  the  manufacturers,  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Company,  to  be  thor- 
oughly proved  and  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  electrical  work.  Copies 
are  obtainable  on  request. 


A  Wise  Choice 

Taylor  Heads  Diesel  Group. — The 
Diesel  Engine  Manufacturers*  As- 
sociation has  recently  announced 
the  election  of  H.  Birchard  Taylor 
of  Philadelphia  as  president,  suc- 
ceeding George  W.  Codrington  of 
the  Winton  Engine  Company  of 
Cleveland,  who  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Board.  E.  T.  Fishwick 
of  the  Worthington  Pump  and  Ma- 
chinery Corporation  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Taylor  proptises  to  devote 
a  considerable  proportion  of  his 
time  to  the  active  management  of 
this  association. 

The  Diesel  Engine  Manufactur- 
ers' As.sociati<in  was  organized  in 
1928  and  has  since  In-en  active  in 
promoting  trade  standards  in  the 
diesel  industr\-  and  in  gathering 
diesel  engine  statistics. 
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American  Shipbuilding 


The  Carter  Bill.— Although  ship- 
building in  the  United  States  is  at 
low  ebb — and  Lloyd's  statistics 
show  that  new  construction  has 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  world 
shipyards  in  fifty  years  —  there 
must  be  a  turning  of  the  tide  be- 
fore long  and  the  construction  of 
modern  freightei's  for  the  carrying 
of  cargoes  must  certainly  be  under- 
taken in  the  near  future. 

Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders  are 
perennially  hopeful  of  obtaining 
even  a  small  share  of  shipbuilding 
contracts,  and  considerable  inter- 
est is  being  manifested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Carter  Bill  toward  en- 
actment into  law  during  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress. 

According  to  statement  made  by 
H.  J.  Anderson  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Drydock  Association,  with  the  re- 
turn of  Congressman  Carter  from 
Washington,  an  optimistic  note  has 
been  sounded  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  to  place 
the  Pacific  Coast  shipyards  in  a 
more  favorable  position  to  bid  on 
new  construction.  After  the  visit  of 
H.  Gerrish  Smith,  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  American 
Shipbuilders  last  May,  he  returned 
to  Washington,  where  he  conferred 
with  Congressman  Carter,  and  they 
have  outlined  a  campaign  to  draw 
the  attention  of  members  of  con- 
gress to  the  advisability  of  enact- 
ing this  bill  into  law  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  in  December. 
Mr.  Smith  is  in  a  position  by  auth- 
ority of  his  connections  and  very 
high  standing  with  eastern  ship- 
builders to  be  a  great  assistance  to 
the  cause  of  Pacific  Coast  yards, 
and  he  has  offered  to  do  the  very 
utmost  of  his  ability  to  persuade 
the  Atlantic  Coast  yards  to  with- 
hold any  opposition  to  this  bill. 
With  the  opposition  of  the  eastern 
shipbuilders  removed,  the  bill 
should  have  clear  sailing  in  the 
committee  and  before  the  House. 

A  Pacific  Coast  committee  has 
been  active  in  sponsoring  and  ad- 
vocating the  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  J.  Scott  Ryder,  the  general 
chairman,  has  been  successful  in 
getting  a  united  front  from  the  en- 
tire Pacific  Coast.  With  the  active 
support  of  all  Pacific  Coast  inter- 
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ests,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Carter 
Bill  will  receive  favorable  action 
by  the  Seventy-Second  Congress 
this  winter. 

This  bill  provides  V2  of  one  per 
cent,  less  interest  on  Shipping 
Board  loans  if  ships  are  built  in 
Pacific  Coast  shipyards.  Experts 
figure  that  this  differential  in  op- 
erating cost  will  enable  shipowners 
to  pay  4  per  cent,  more  for  a  Pacific 
Coast  built  ship  without  increasing 
their  standing  charges. 


Moore   Plant,   probably  in   Novem- 
ber. 


Equipment  Contract  Let.  —  Mc- 

Ginitie  &  McDonald,  consulting  en- 
gineers. Ferry  Dock,  Seattle,  have 
been  awarded  contract  for  supply- 
ing machinery  and  equipment  to 
the  new  Alaska  river  steamer  build- 
ing by  the  Berg  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany of  Seattle  for  operation  on 
the  Yukon  River.  The  vessel  will  be 
shipped  knocked-down  to  Alaska 
and  assembled  at  Nenana. 

This  vessel  is  to  be  210  feet  long, 
42  feet  beam,  and  of  3  ft.  6  in. 
loaded  draft.  She  is  to  be  powered 
by  two  tandem  compound  engines 
driving  a  stern  wheel.  A  heavy 
duty  iron,  fire-tube,  locomotive 
type  boiler,  designed  with  a  large 
fire-box  for  the  burning  of  wood 
fuel,  will  be  supplied  by  the  Wash- 
ington Iron  Works  of  Seattle.  Con- 
tract for  electric  and  condensing 
equipment  has  been  let  to  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  Pumps  are  to  be 
Worthington. 


Contract  Awarded  for  Barges.  — 

The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  has  been  awarded  contract 
by  the  R.  W.  Kaltenbach  Corpora- 
tion of  Bedford,  Ohio,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  pontoons  and 
for  erecting  the  gear  for  the  two 
navy  derrick  barges  for  Mare  Is- 
land Navy  Yard  and  the  naval  base 
at  San  Diego. 

The  barges  will  be  of  steel,  100 
ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide,  10  ft.  depth. 
They  are  to  be  self-propelled,  pow- 
er to  be  supplied  by  a  250-horse- 
power  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  en- 
gine. The  derricks,  arms,  and  gear 
will  be  shipped  from  Bedford  and 
will  be  installed  and  tested  at  the 


Steel  Fuel  Barge  Ordered.  Ma- 
rietta Manufacturing  Company, 
Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia,  has 
received  an  order  for  a  110-ft.  steel 
fuel  barge  for  the  Campbell  Trans- 
portation Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  This  barge  will  have  a  beam  of 
24  ft.  and  depth  of  8  ft. 

Colombia  Liner  Launched. — The 

first  of  two  combination  passenger 
and  freight  steamers  for  the  Col- 
ombia Mail  Steamship  Company  of 
New  York  was  launched  on  August 
9  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry  Dock  Co.  Keel  for  this 
vessel,  named  Colombia,  was  laid 
February  2,  1932,  and  she  is  sched- 
uled to  enter  service  in  November 
between  New  York  and  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
and  Puerto  Colombia,  with  calls 
at  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  Colom- 
bia and  her  sister  ship,  Haiti,  are 
being  built  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1928. 
and  the  favorable  conditions  of 
government  loan  and  mail  contract. 
They  are  404  ft.  3  in.  length  over- 
all, 57  ft.  6  in.  beam,  31  ft.  6  in. 
depth,  powered  by  steam  turbines 
and  are  to  have  a  sea  speed  of  16 
knots.  Each  vessel  has  54,000 
square  feet  of  refrigerated  cargo 
space. 


Contract  Placed  for  Lighthouse 
Tender  Arbutus.  —  The  Pusey  & 
Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
been  awarded  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  service  vessel  Ar- 
butus for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  on  a 
low  bid  of  $239,800  and  delivery  in 
300  days.  The  Arbutus  is  to  be  174 
ft.  long.  She  will  have  twin  screws 
and  will  be  powered  by  two  triple- 
expansion  steam  engines  develop- 
ing 1000  horsepower  at  150  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

Bids  submitted  for  this  job  were 
as  follows : 
The    Pusey    and    Jones    Corp.,    300 

days,  $239,800. 
Bath  Iron  Works,  300  days,  $255,- 

887. 
United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  300  days. 


Sfptember 

1266,800. 
Sun    Shipbuilding    aiui    Dry    Dock 

Co..  180  days.  $299,000. 
Manitowoc  ShipbuildinK  Corp..  300 

days.    (Foster    Wheeler    Boilers) 

$303,200.      (Babcock     &     Wilcox 

boilers)  $310,200. 
Todd    Dry    Dock    EnKineerinjf    and 

Repair  Corp.,  315  days.  $311,440. 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  and  Knjfineer- 

inR  Co..  300  days.  $316,000. 
New    York    Shipbuilding    Co..    300 

days.  $325,000. 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp..  362 

days.  $398,600. 
Electric  Boat  Co..  300  davs.  $400.- 

000. 

Contract  for  Tender  Wistaria. — 

United  Dry  Docks.  Inc.,  Mariner's 
Harbor,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  awarded  contract  for  con- 
struction of  the  lighthouse  tender 
Wistaria  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington.  D.  C.  This  ship  is  to 
be  121  ft.  long  and  a  sister  to  the 
tenders  Linden  and  Columbine.  She 
is  of  single-screw  type  and  will  be 
powered  by  diesel-electric  power 
plant  to  give  her  a  speed  of 
16  knots.  She  is  intended  for  use 
in  the  inside  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware Bay. 

Low  bid  by  the  United  Dry  Docks, 
Inc.,  was  $129,900  and  240  calendar 
days.  Second  low  bid  was  by  The 
Pusey  and  Jones  Corporation, 
$134,750.  A  large  number  of  bids 
from  other  eastern  yards  were  sub- 
mitted, ranging  up  to  $211,300. 
showing  a  wide  diversity  in  price 
for  this  small  craft. 
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Transport  Repairs. — General  En- 
gineering &  Drydock  Company. 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  was 
awarded  contract  recently  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  Transport  Service, 
San  Francisco,  for  repairs  to  the 
transport  Meigs  on  a  low  bid  of 
$4947.  Other  bids  were:  United  En- 
gineering Works.  $5731 ;  The  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Co..  $6389;  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp..  $6571;  Colum- 
bia Machine  Works.  $5973;  Nep- 
tune Machine  Works.  $7190. 


Repair  Job.  —  The  Moore  Dry 
l>Mik  Company.  Oakland.  Calif.,  is 
performing  repairs  to  the  stt-anier 
Trinidad  which  will  cost  $12,858. 
The  Trinidad  had  a  Large  hole  in 
her  bow  as  the  result  of  a  collision 
with  the  steamer  Brookings  off 
Pt.  Gorda  in  a  fog.  Other  bids  sub- 
mitted for  this  repair  work  were  by 
General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Co..  $17,936.  and  by  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding   Corp.,   $18,490. 


Bethlehem    Hepaint   Brookings. — 

The  steanur  Hiookings.  which  was 
damaged  in  collision  with  the 
steamer  Trinidad,  went  on  dry-dock 
at  the  Potrero  graving  docks  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp..  and 
it  is  estimated  that  repairs  will  cost 
about  $24,000.  About  15  feet  of  bow 
was  cut  away  and  a  new  one  con- 
structed. 


Washington  Launched. — The  ex- 
press passenger  and  cargo  liner 
Washington  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Service  of  the  United  States  Lines, 
and  sister  to  the  Manhattan,  was 
launched  August  20  by  the  New- 
York  Shipbuilding  Company,  Mrs. 
T.  v.  O'Connor,  wife  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  acting  as  sponsor. 

The  Washington  is  666  ft.  be- 
tween perpendiculars,  86  ft.  beam, 
and  32  ft.  loaded  draft  maximum. 
She  will  be  powered  by  geared  tur- 
bines developing  30,000shaft  horse- 
power and  driving  the  hull  at  a  sea 
speed  of  20  knots.  Steam  will  be 
supplied  by  six  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
boilers. 


Extension  on  Ship  Loans.  —  Ac- 
cording to  a  decision  handed  down 
by  Comjitroller  General  J.  R.  Mc- 
Carl  of  the  United  States,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Shipping  Board  has  legal 
right  to  cause  an  extension  of  time 
for  payment  of  ship  construction 
loans  and  payments  on  the  ship 
purchases  granted  to  certain  com- 
panies under  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928. 

By  assuming  responsibilit.v  for 
the  jurisdiction  of  ocean  mail  con- 
tracts funds  paid  over  to  com- 
panies indebti'd  to  the  Government, 
the  Shipping  Board  will  be  permit- 
ted to  extend  ship  purchase  notes. 


Veragua  Delivered.  —  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp..  Ltd..  Fore  Riv- 
er Plant.  Quincy.  Mass..  deliven-d 
the  steamship  Veragua  to  the  Unit- 
ed Fruit  Company  last  month  and 
the  vessel  sailed  on  her  maiden 
voyage  to  Havana.  Kingston.  Cris- 
tobal, and  Port  Limon  on  August 
11.  She  is  the  fifth  new  vessel  to  be 
delivered  this  year  to  the  Great 
White  Fleet,  and  the  third  and  last 
under  construction  contract  with 
the  Bethlehem  plant. 

The  Veragua,  like  her  si.ster 
ships,  Antigua  and  Quirigua.  (and 
Talamanca  and  Chiriqui  built  by 
Newport  News),  is  446  ft.  length 
over  all,  60  ft.  beam,  and  34  ft. 
depth,   with   loaded  draft  of  24   ft 
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She  has  turbo-electric  drive,  her 
power  plant  developing  10.500  indi- 
cated horsepower.  These  vesseU 
are  primarily  refrigerated  cargo 
vessels,  but  are  all  equipped  with 
luxurious  accommodations  for  113 
passengers  in  first  class. 


Equip  Floating  Reduction  Plant. 

— The  Fisherman's  Product.s  Co., 
Inc.,  an  association  of  purse  sein- 
ers, has  purcha.sed  the  formerwhal- 
ing  steamer  Lansing  and  is  equip- 
ping the  vessel,  at  Berth  59,  Los 
Angeles  Harbor,  for  operation  as  a 
fish  meal  and  oil  reduction  plant. 

The  vessel  is  said  to  be  sched- 
uled for  operation  outside  of  the 
three-mile  limit  off  the  Golden 
Gate  and  will  have  a  crew  of  ap- 
proximately 65  men,  and  her  equip- 
ment is  said  to  cost  about  $120,000. 
The  ve.s.sel  is  389.4  ft.  long.  She  will 
be  equipped  with  oil  presses  and 
tanks  of  60.000  gallons  capacity. 
Driers  eight  feet  wide  and  55  feet 
long  are  being  installed  at  the  af- 
ter end  of  the  ship.  The  reduction 
plant  will  be  fed  by  twelve  to  fif- 
teen seiners,  all  of  whom  are  said 
to  be  partners  in  the  enterprise. 


Convert  Oil  Barge.  —  The  Hill- 
cone  Steamship  Company.  311  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco,  has  pur- 
chased the  old  navy  water  barge 
No.  30  at  San  Diego  and  has 
brought  her  to  San  Pedro  to  con- 
vert into  oil  barge.  The  barge  was 
originally  the  dredger  Renfew.used 
by  the  British  in  maintenance  work 
on  the  Suez  Canal.  During  the  war 
it  was  purchased  by  the  American 
government  and  used  as  a  water 
service  barge  at  Brest,  later  in  New- 
York  and  then  in  San  Diego.  The 
Hillcone  Steamship  Company  oper- 
ates several  small  tankers  in  coast- 
wise and  harbor  trade,  carrying 
cargoes  for  such  firms  as  the  Sun- 
set. Pacific.  Hancock.  Western  Oil 
and  Refining,  and  McMillan  oil 
companies. 


Deliveries 

Four  barges  for  American  Barge 
Line  Co.,  by  American  Bridge  Co., 
in  July. 

One  steel  side  dump  scow-  for 
Contracting  Dept.,  Dravo  Contract- 
ing Co..  in  July. 

Dearborn,  diesel-electric  tug  for 
Ford  Mt)tor  Co..  Detroit,  by  Great 
Lakes  Engineering  Works.  July  15. 

Manhattan,  pa.ssenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines  by 
New    York   Shipbuilding   Co..   July 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the  Leading 
Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  August  i,  1^7,2 


Pacific  G)ast 


BERG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Foot  of  26th  Ave,  N.W.  Seattle,  Wn. 

Not  named,  wooden  hull,  stern-wheel, 
river  steamer  for  Alaska  Railroad,  Dept.  of 
Interior,  Bell  St.  Terminal,  Seattle,  Wn.: 
235  L.O.A.;  210  L.B.P.;  6  ft.  depth;  3'6" 
draft:  2  tan.  comp.  steam  engs.;  wood-burn- 
ing boilers:  100  pass.;  300  tons  freight;  keel 
7/13/32;  deliver  5/10/33  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Astoria,  light  cruiser  CL-34  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  9/1/30:  deliver   10/2/32  est. 

Worden,  D.D.  3  52,  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
er for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long,  35  knots 
speed. 

(;    S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  light  cruiser  CL-38  for 
United  States  Navy:  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; keel  9/1/31;  deliver  2/11/34  est. 


Pacific  Coast  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
Ltd.,  Union  Plant 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  stmr. 
Emidio,  stmr.  Admiral  Senn,  ,stm.  schr.  Che- 
halis,  U.  S.  dredge  San  Pablo,  stmr.  F.  H. 
Hillman,  barge  Santa  Paula,  stmr.  Pennsyl- 
vania, stmr.  Malolo,  stmr.  President  McKin- 
ley,  stmr.  J.  C.  Fit^simmons,  tug  Gov.  Mark- 
ham,  dredge  Major  Tilden,  stmr.  Tulsaga.s, 
stmr.  President  Pierce,  stmr.  Admiral  Gove, 
stmr.  Lake  Galewood,  stmr.  President  Grant, 
tug  A.  G.  WelLs,  stmr.  Yarraville,  stmr.  eI 
Segundo,  stmr.  Point  Fermin.  Repair  smoth- 
ering lines:  stmr.  Olympia.  Alterations  to 
main  steam  line,  etc.:  stmr.  Lansing.  Repair 
revolution  counter:  m.  v.  Silvermaple.  Re- 
temper  springs  'for  M.  E.  air  compressor: 
m.  V.  Silvercypress.  Engine  repairs:  stmr. 
Admiral  Chase.  Make  IVi-in.  iron  pipe:  m.s. 
Otokia.  Drydock,  clean,  paint:  launch  Co- 
lumbus. Miscellaneous:  whaler  Barbara, 
stmr.  Deroche,  m.s.  Lio,  killer  boat  Colum- 
bus, stmr.  Georgian,  stmr.  Talamanca,  stmr. 
Chiriqui,  stmr.  Monterey,  U.S.A.T.  Lud- 
ington,    stmr.   Arizonan. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

Oakland  Plant:  Drydocked,  repairs  to  rud- 
der and  pilot  house:  Western  Pacific  Car- 
float  No.  3.  Drydock  and  general  repairs: 
stmr.  Napa  Valley.  Drydock  and  engine 
and  deck  repairs:  stmr.  Makawao.  Drydock 
and  misc.  repairs:  stmr.  Santiam.  General 
repairs:   U.S.C.G.  Cahokia. 

Alameda  Plant:  Drydock  and  misc.  re- 
pairs: g.s.  Sutter,  stmr.  Saginaw,  yacht  Re- 
joice, stmr.  Lake  Miralfores.  General  over- 
hauling: tug  Mercules. 
THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Drydock  and  general  repairs:  stmr.  Ja- 
cox,  Sicm  Helmer  barge,  stmr.  Caddopcak, 


stmr.  Golden  Peak,  stmr.  Mauna  Ala,  stmr. 
Democracy,  stmr.  Montanan,  stmr.  Minnc- 
sotan,  U.S.A.T.  tug  Slocum  (install  oil 
burning  equipment  and  fuel  tanks),  ferry 
Napa  Valley. 

PRNCE  RUPERT  DRY  DOCK  AND 

SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked  for  examination,  keel  and  shoe 
trimmed  and  temporary  shoe  fitted:  motor 
yacht  Cancolim,  Docked,  cleaned,  painted: 
misc.  hull  and  engine  repairs:  5  fishing 
boats.  Misc.  hull  and  engine  repairs  not 
requiring   docking:   18  fishing  boats. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Repairs  and  docking:  Saratoga,  Colorado. 
Arizona,  West  Virginia,  Neches,  Detroit. 
Misc.  repairs  incidental  to  operation  as  dis- 
trict craft:  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Swallow, 
Challenge,   Pawtucket,    Sotoyomo. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Pittsurgh,  Pa. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

12  barges  for  American  Barge  Line  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.;  158  x  35  x  11  ft.;  182  net 
tons  steel  each;  4  delivered:  balance  8/20/- 
32   est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Dewey,  hull  1 54,  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat 
Destroyer  No.  349  for  U.  S.  Navy;  340 
ft.  long;  35  knots  speed;  deliver  6/11/34 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  155,  quarantine  tug  for 
U.  8.  Public  Health  Service,  Boston;  60 
ft.  long:  15  ft.  beam:  7  ft.  depth. 

Hickory,  hull  156,  Lighthouse  tender  for 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Washington, 
D.C;  131  long;  24'6"  molded  beam;  8'6" 
molded  draft;  500  H.P.  eng. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION.  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-33,  10,000 
tons  displacement:   deliver  8/15/32   est. 

Lurline,  hull  1447,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  632' 
length;  79'  beam;  22,000  gr.  tons;  20'/2 
knots:  3  steam  turbines;  22,000  S.H.P.:  12 
W.  T.  boilers;  launched  7/18/32;  deliver 
Jan./33  est. 

Veragua,  hull  1446,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  171/2  knots  speed; 
10,940  tons  displacement;  7200  gr.  tons 
turbo-electric  propulsion;  10,500  I.H,P.; 
launched  4/23/32:  delivered  Aug./32. 

Farragut,  torpedo  boat  destroyer  No.  348, 
for  U.  S.  Navy:  340  ft.  long;  35  knots 
speed:  deliver  2/11/34  est. 


CHARLESTON  DRY  DOCK  & 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

All  welded  river  towboat  for  Pure  Oil 
Co.  of  Chicago,  111.,  to  be  used  on  Savan- 
nah River:  240  H.P.  Worthington  diesel 
eng.:  Keck  Gonnerman  stern  wheel  drive;  H 
keel  7/28/32;  launch  9/32  est.;  deliver 
10/32  est. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  LTD., 
Collingwood,  Ont. 

Repairs:  Bottom  damage  repairs  to  smtr. 
Oakton. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Michigan 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Escanaba,  hull  149,  cutter  for  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard;  165  L.B.P.;  36  beam;  13  load- 
ed draft;  15  M.P.H.;  960  D.W.T.;  geared 
turbine:  1500  S.H.P.;  2  W-T  boilers;  keel 
12/15/31;  launch  7/20/32  est.:  deliver 
10/1/32  est. 
DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  995-997  incl.,  three  diesel  stern 
wheel  towboats  for  stock;  2  delivered. 

Hulls  1135-1136,  two  steel  side  dump 
scows  for  Contracting  Dept.,  115x28x7'6'; 
one  delivered. 

Hull  1139,  steel  hull,  20-in.  pipe-line, 
self-propelled,  diesel-electric  powered  dredge 
for  U.   S.   Engineers  Office,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hull   1140,  same  as  above. 
DUBUQUE  BOAT  Sc  BOILER  WORKS. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Self-propelled  16-inch  suction,  pipe-line 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,-  Vicks- 
burg,  Miss. 

Myrtle,  lighthouse  tender  for  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Commerce,   Bureau   of  Lighthouses:   93x 
23x5  ft.;   2  Atlas-Imperial  diesel  engs. 
ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO., 
Groton,  Conn. 

Cuttlefish,  fleet  submarine  SS171  for 
U.S.  Navy:  keel  10/7/31;  deliver  12/29/JJ 
est. 

Repairs:    Clean    and    paint:    schr.    yacht 
Puritan.  Renew  damaged  keel:  motor  yacht 
Arab.  Install  new  tail  shaft:  m.s.  New  Lon- 
don Soconv.  Clean  and  paint:  trawler  King- 
fisher, U.  S.  Submarine  R-14,  trawler  Tern, 
yacht    Lou,    U.     S.    Submarine    R-5.    stmr. 
Catskill  (also  renew  stern  bearing).  Examine 
underbody:   U.S.C.G.   400. 
FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny.  N.  J. 

Purchawng  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Santa  Rosa,  hull  121,  combination  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer  for  Panama  MaL 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco  (W,  R. 
Grace  6?  Co.,  subsidiary),  484  L.B.P.;  72 
beam;  26'1"  loaded  draft;  18.5  knots  loaded 
speed;  7150  D.W.T.;  12,600  I.H.P.  tur- 
bines; 2  boilers;  keel  6/22/31;  launched 
3/24/32. 

Santa  Paula,  hull  122,  sister  to  above; 
keel  8/4/31;  launched  6/11/32. 

Santa  Lucia,  hull  123,  sister  to  above  for 
Grace  Steamship  Co.,  New  York;  keel 
9/28/31. 


September 

^.tnta  EJena,  hull  124.  sifter  to  above; 
»f.-l  J/24/32. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 

WORKS 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

DvaihiMii.     hull     2S1I.    dii-M-l    cloctric  tuK 

for   Ford    Motor    Co.,    Detroit;    75    L.B.P.: 

2  beam;    12  loaded  draft;    500  S  H  P;   keel 

V9/J2;    launched    6/14/J2;    delivered    7/- 

I5/J2. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   Be    DOCK 
COMPANY, 
jefferaonville,  Ind. 
Purchasing  Agent.  W.   H    Dickey. 
Sergeant  Floyd,  hull   1700.  one  inspcaor 
boat    for    U.    S.    Engineers   Office,    Kansas 
City.  Mo  ;  138  by  30  by  5  ft.;  keel  3/21/32; 
launched  5/31/32;  deliver  8/32  c>t. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO- 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm 

Ten  covered  cargo  barges  for  Campbell 
Transportation  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  132  x 
35  .\  10  ft.;  8  delivered;  deliver  balance 
8/1/32  est. 

Hull  288.  steel  fuel  barge  for  Campbell 
Transportation  Ca>  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa:  110  x 
24  X  8  It  ;  deliver  Oct  /3  2  c^t 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY, 
Midland,  Penn. 

One  15-ton  derrick  boat  for  U.  S.  En- 
gineers Office,  Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Huckleberry  Finn,  tunnel-stern,  stern- 
wheel,  diescl-powered  towboat  for  Inland 
Waterways  Corp,  Washington.  DC:  160 
by  50  by  8  ft.  depth;  two  590  B.H.P.  Mc- 
intosh 6^  Seymour  dicsel  engs. 

Tom  Sawyer,  same  as  above. 

One  barge  for  Ohio  Edison  Co.;  12x24x 
4'. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY. 

Naahville,  Tenn. 
Purchasing  Agent.   R.   L.   Baldwin. 

Not  named,  hull  265,  gas  launch  for 
U.  S.  Engineers.  Pittsburgh:  40  x  8  x  8  ft.; 
keel   4/27/32:  launched  6/10/32. 

Hull  766.  31  ft.  workboat  for  U.  S.  En- 
gineers. Nashville;  keel  6/1/32;  launch 
7/10/32  est. 

Hull  267.  deck  barge,  owner  not  named; 
130x50x9  ft.:  keel  8/10/32  est.;  launch 
9/5/32  est.:  deliver  9/12/32  est. 

Hull  268.  same  as  above:  keel  8/15/32 
est.;  launch  9/5/32  est.;  deliver  9/12/32 
est. 

Hull  269.  same  as  above:  keel  8/19  32 
est.;  launch  9/14/32  est.;  deliver  9/28/32 
est 

Hull  270.  same  as  above:  keel  8/24/32 
est  ;  launch  9/20/32  est.;  deliver  9/28/32 
est. 

Hull  271,  same  as  above;  keel  8/29/32 
est  ;  launch  9/24  32  est.;  deliver  9/28/J2 
««t 

NEWPORT   NEWS  SHIPBUILDING   Be 

DRYDOCK    COMPANY 

Newport  Newi,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plummer,  90 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City  . 

Columbia,  hull  347,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Colombian  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corp  ;  New  York;  404'3"  L.O.A.; 
57'6"  beam:  3r6"  depth;  16  knots  speed; 
steam  turbine  drive;  5200  gr.  tons;  keel 
2/29/32;  launch  8/6/32  est.;  deliver  12/1/- 
"  '    est. 

Haiti:  hull  348,  sister  to  above: 
1  4/4/32;  launch  9/32  est.;  deliver 
12/15/32   est. 

Ranger,  hull  353,  Aircraft  Carrier  No. 
4  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.;  keel  9/26/31: 
deliver  5/1/34  est. 


Peten,  hull  354.  pawcnger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co;  446  L.O.A  ;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  17'/2  knots  speed. 
10.940  ton-    ■      ■  •    turbo-electric  pro- 

pulsion;       I  I   I'       k.-.l        '    ''    '1; 

launched   <S  !<.>  ondilioning;    deliver 

2/26/33  c-t. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camdan,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No 
15  for  United  Statet  Navy;  10.000  tons 
displacement;  keel  Mar.  31/30;  launched 
11/7/31;  deliver   10/15/32  est. 

Manhattan,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines,  New  York: 
666  L  B  P  ;  86'  beam;  32'  loaded  draft  max  ; 
20  knots  speed;  12,000  D  W.T  ;  geared  tur- 
bines. 30.000  S.H.P.;  6  B.  tf  W.  boilers: 
keel  12/6/30;  launched  12/5/31;  delivered 
7/27/J2. 

Washington,  hull  406.  passenger  and  car- 
go vessel,  same  as  above;  keel  1/20/31: 
launch  8/20  32  est. 

Tuscaloosa,  hull  407.  Scout  Cruiser  No. 
37  for  U.  S.  Navy  Department.  Washing- 
ton. DC;  578  LB  P.;  60'l'/2"  molded 
beam:  2r7"  loaded  draft;  10.000  tons 
displ.;  geared  turbines:  107.000  I  HP.:  8 
section  express  boilers;  keel  9/3/31;  de- 
liver 3/3/34  est. 

THE  PUSEY  ac  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Purcha-'ng  Aucnt:  James  Bradford. 

Arbutus,  hull  105  7,  lighthouse  tender  foi 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses:  163'6"  L.B.P.;  32  beam; 
10'7"  mean  draft;  two  triple  cxp.  steam 
eng.;  2  W.T.  boilers;  200  lbs.  working  pres- 
sure; contract  signed  7/14/3  2. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison 

Active,  hull  272,  steel  patrol  boat  for 
Supervisors  of  New  York  Harbor,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  121'6"  LBP;  24'9"  beam; 
12'9"  depth:  550  HP.  Fairbanks-Morse 
diesel  eng.;  keel  3/15/32;  launch  8/10/32 
est.:  deliver   10/31/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  273,  diesel  tug  for  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Ser\'ice,  New  Orleans. 
La.:  71  LBP:  16'H"  beam;  8'  depth;  210 
B.H.P.  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  eng.;  com- 
pletion 2511  daw  keel  7/20  52. 
SUN  SHIPBUILDING  Sc  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY. 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  W    Scott. 

Seatrain  New  York,  hull  146  single- 
screw  steamship  for  carrying  loaded  rail- 
way cars  for  Seatrains  Lines,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  New  Orleans;  464'6"  bv  63'6  " 
by  38'3":  151  j  knots  speed;  8500  D  ^^■  T  ; 
keel  2/24/32;  launch  8/27/32  est.:  deliver 
9/32  est. 

Seatrain  Havana,  hull  147,  sister  to 
above:  keel  2/24/32;  launch  9.3/32  est  ; 
deliver  9/3  2   est 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
Mariner's  Harbor.  Slalen  Island.  N.Y. 

Purch.iMng    Aycnt     R     C     Miller 

Not  named,  hull  810.  tanker  lor  Matoil 
Ser\'ice  Transp  Co  ;  64  LO.A.:  16  beam.  8 
depth:  8  MPH  speed;  100  BHP  diesel 
eng  ;  keel  7/25/32;  launch  8/29/32  est;  de- 
liver  9 '1/32   est 

Hulls  811  and  812.  two  oil  barges  for 
Matoil  Service  Transp.  Co.:  109  x  36  x  1 1 
ft  :  keels  7/25/32;  launch  and  deliver  9/1/- 
32  est. 

Wistaria,  hull  813,  tender  for  U  S  Dept 
of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  121'- 
4"  LOA;  25  beam.  9  draft;  9«  ,  knou 
speed;  diesel-electric  dnve;  240  S  H.P  ;  keel 


Mi 


9/|f/}2  eK.;  launch   I/IT/}}  est.;  deliver 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD. 
Boalon,  Mass. 

MasDonough.    U.   S    T.  De- 

stroyer  D  D    351   for  U.   ^  ft. 

long,    35    knots    speed.    ii.i..|  ..  ''4 

est. 

VS.  NAVY  YARD 
New  York. 
New    Orleans,    light    cruiser    CA32,    for 
U.S.  Navy;    10.000  tons  displacement,   de- 
liver 6/2/33  est. 

Not  named.  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat  De- 
stroyer (DD,  350)  for  U.  S  Navy;  J40 
ft.  long;  35  knots  speed;  complete  6/ll/}4 
est. 

VS.  NAVY  YARD 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  light  cruiser  CA36  for  U.S. 
Navy;    10,000   tons     displacement;     deliver 
10/2/33  est. 

U,S.  NAVY  YARD 
Portsmouth,   Va. 
Cachalot,  fleet  submarine  SS170  for  US. 
Navy;  dehver  9/16/33  est. 


Facts  and  Figures 
on  Operating  an 

Intercoastal  Fleet 

1  (tooth  >oyaKe.  With  the  arrival 
at  the  Port  of  Sail  Francisco  of  the 
steam.ship  Ala.skari  recentl.v.  ac- 
cordinjr  to  J.  R.  ?"itzgera!d.  district 
manaKer  of  the  American-Hawaii- 
an Steamship  C'ompan.v.  the  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian chalked  up  the  com- 
pletion of  the  1000th  westbound 
vo.vage  since  returning  to  the  in- 
tercoastal service  following  gov- 
ernment service  in  the  World  War. 

To  quote  Mr.  Fitzgerald:  "Since 
our  fleet  re-entered  the  intercoast- 
al trade  following  its  World  War 
service,  it  has  steamed  a  total  of 
13.800.000  miles,  or  a  distance 
e(|uai  to  more  than  540  times 
round-the-world,  and  has  trans- 
ported approximatel.v  275,000,000 
packages  of  ever>'  conceivable  kind 
of  general  cargo.  For  its  transits 
of  the  Panama  Canal  we  have  paid 
the  United  States  Government  ap- 
proximately $12,000,000  in  tolls, 
which  is  almost  one-thirtieth  of  the 
etitire  cost  of  building  this  gigantic 
l)ublic  waterwjiv.  During  this  same 
period  the  company  has  paid  out 
more  than  $10,000,000  in  ships' 
wages,  and  over  $26,000,000  in 
wages  to  stevedores.  All  of  this  is 
in  addition  to  the  many  millioiM  of 
dollars  expended  during  the  same 
time  for  ships'  food,  ships'  stores 
and  equipment,  terminal  charges, 
dock  and  wharfage  fees,  harbor 
dues,  ships'  repairs,  and  the  vast 
number  of  other  items  that  enter 
into  the  cost  of  maintaining  and 
operating  a  fleet  of  23  modern 
freighters." 


Marine  Insurance 


Marine  Accidental  Injuries 

The  Report  of  the  National  Safety  Council  Covering  Frequency  and 

Severity  Rates  for  the  Main  Classes  of  Marine 

Industries  in  ig^i 


INJURY  reports  for  1931  for  the  marine  industry 
came  from  55  organizations  in  which  62,000  em- 
ployees worked  136,000,000  man-hours  during  the 
year.  This  is  a  large  gain  in  reporting  companies  over 
1930,  when  reports  were  received  from  28  units  with 
an  exposure  of  50,000,000  man-hours,  and  reflects  in- 
creasing interest  of  members  in  their  accident  prob- 
lems. Lost-time  injuries  during  1931  averaged  24.28  per 
1,000,000  man-hours  worked,  and  days  lost  were  2.87 
per  1000  hours  worked.  These  injury  rates  are  high  in 
comparison  with  15.12  for  frequency  and  1.72  for  sev- 
erity in  all  industries;  they  give  the  industry  a  stand- 
ing of  twenty-third  in  frequency  and  twenty-fourth  in 
severity  among  28  major  industrial  groups. 

The  1931  experience,  however,  is  heavily  weighted  by 
the  injury  records  of  shipbuilding  and  repair  yards 
which  number  2G,  with  an  exposure  of  over  107,000,000 
man-hours.  These  had  an   average  frequency  rate   of 


25.01  and  a  severity  rate  of  2.41.  Tankers,  stevedoring, 
and  harbor  equipment  organizations  had  lower  fre- 
quency rates,  as  shown  in  Table  1,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tankers,  lower  severity.  More  reports  from 
stevedoring  units  and  equipment  afloat  are  needed  to 
give  more  reliable  information  on  injuries  in  these  di- 
visions. The  gains  in  reporters  this  year  were  in  the 
tanker,  harbor  equipment,  and  shipbuilding  and  repair 
classifications. 

In  all  divisions  there  were  3301  lost-time  injuries,  of 
which  40  were  fatalities  and  85  were  permanent  partial 
disabilities.  These  injuries  resulted  in  days  lost  to  the 
equivalent  of  over  1000  years.  Time  charges  of  6000 
days  each  for  fatal  injuries  account  for  over  half  of 
the  total  lost  time.  Injuries  of  this  type  are  consider- 
ably above  the  average  of  all  industries,  and  the  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  permanent  partial  disabilities  is 
only  slightly  less  serious.  The  severity  rate  for  temper- 
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Table   I,  showing   the   lost  time  injuries  in   the   mrrine   industry   for    1931    by   principal   industrial   groups. 
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Table  II.  showing  the  injury  rates  by  type  of  injury  for  the  marine 
iadiutry   in   each  of   the   two   years    19)1    and    1950   (or   the  thirty- 
six   units  reporting. 

!>■  disabilities  is  also  hitfh — over  twice  the  averaKe 
rate  for  all  industries.  Employees  who  had  these  in- 
juries actually  lost,  on  the  average,  25  days  from  work. 

The  records  of  36  companies  are  available  for  both 
1930  and  1931,  and  their  combined  e.xperience  is  shown 
in  the  chart.  A  reduction  of  19  per  cent,  was  made  in 
frequency  but  severity  is  up  4  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  severity  is  due  to  the  higher  fatality  rate  of  1931, 
as  shown  in  Table  2.  The  drop  of  21  per  cent,  in  the  fre- 
quency of  permanent  partial  disabilities,  however,  and 
improvement  in  both  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
temporary  disabilities  is  encouraging. 

Only  a  few  marine  units  showed  improvement  in  both 
frequency  and  severity  during  1931.  One  of  these, 
which  still  has  higher  than  average  rates,  reduced  fre- 
quency from  83.45  in  19.30  to  30.07  in  1931.  and  sever- 
ity from  7.07  to  4.89.  In  another  organization,  on  the 
contrary,  rates  have  gone  up  in  frequency  from  34.0  to 
42.0  and  severity  has  doubled.  Each  organization,  ob- 
viously; should  observe  carefully  its  rates  in  previous 
years;  these  are  given  for  1931,  1930,  and  1929,  when 
available. 

Likewise,  it  is  important  for  each  organization  to 
note  its  standing  in  both  frequency  and  severity.  Rec- 
ords are  ranked  in  both  rates.  A  good  standing  in  fre- 
quency does  not  necessarily  mean  a  low  severity  rate. 
In  the  shipbuilding  and  repair  group,  for  example,  an 
organization  with  a  very  low  frequency  rate  ranked 
near  the  bottom  in  severity. 


Frequency   Rates 


1931-22.811 
1930-28.041 


Severity  Rates 


1931-2.63    ^^^^B^^^l^^HH^^^B 
1930-2.51    i^HI^HlH^Hi^^^^^l 

A   graphical  comparison   of  the  frequency  rate   and  of 

the  severity  rate  for  the  years  1951  and   1950  covering 

thirty-six  units  reporting  in  ihf  in.irine  industry. 


Units  in  various  divi.sions  of  the  induHtry  made  out- 
standing records  in  1931.  Sunie  of  these  have  consented 
to  permit  the  use  of  their  names. 

Credit  for  the  best  No-Accident  record  in  any  divi- 
sion goes  to  the  stevedores  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Company  at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  These  men 
worked  267,000  man  hours  without  a  lost-time  injur>'. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Lsland,  Cali- 
fornia, made  the  lowest  Frequency  and  Severity  rates 
in  large  ship  building  and  repair  units;  these  wir«-  6.81 
and  0.20  in  comparison  with  22.69  and  2.40  the  avt-rage 
rates  for  all  units  of  similar  size..  Among  the  smaller 
plants  of  this  classification,  the  Baltimore  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  had  a  Fre- 
quency rate  of  9.98  against  an  average  rate  for  similar 
plants  of  41.76.  Unfortunately,  one  permanent  dis- 
ability accident  spoiled  an  otherwise  good  Severity 
rate  for  this  plant. 

The  Union  Oil  Company  of  California  had  the  best 
Frequency  rate  and  the  Sinclair  Refining  Company  had 
the  best  Severity  rate  among  tanker  fleets. 


Insurance  Notes 

Marine  Department  of  the  Scandinavian  Insurance 
Company,  Copenhagen,  reports  a  net  loss  of  508,992  Kr. 
for  1931.  as  against  a  net  loss  of  743,920  Kr.  for  1930. 


Norwegian  motor  vessel  Moldanger  under  construc- 
tion at  Nederland  Shipbuilding  Company.  Amsterdam, 
for  Westfal-Larsen  and  Company,  Bergen,  was  recently 
gutted  by  fire  which  broke  out  in  a  freezing  chamber. 
Moldanger  of  7500  tons  gross  was  insured  while  build- 
ing on  a  value  rising  to  1,800,000  florins  when  com- 
pleted. 


Charles  R.  Page,  vice-president.  Fireman's  Fund 
group  of  fire  and  casualty  companies,  returned  to  San 
Francisco  recently,  after  an  extended  business  trip, 
during  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Page  made  a  hurried 
trip  to  London  where  he  conferred  with  European  rep- 
resentatives. Mr.  Page  made  the  return  trip  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  by  airplane. 


Voluntary  assumption  of  risk  by  a  seaman  when  not 
acting  under  orders  of  a  superior  officer  is  a  valid  de- 
fense under  the  Jones  Act  against  claims  for  injuries 
sustained,  according  to  decision  in  Holm  vs.  Cities  Ser- 
vice Transportation  f'...,  C CA-J  .Inly  18.  19:52. 
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Diesel  Engine  Operation 

//.  The  Fuel  Supply 
%  H.  A.  Shawk 

Chief  Lubricating  €tiginccr,  Associated  Oil  Company 


INSPECTION  of  fuel  lines  should 
be    thorough.     The    main    and 

day  supply  tanks  should  be  ex- 
amined and  all  connections  and  fit- 
tings inspected  for  leaks;  the 
pumps  should  be  tried  out  and  in 
working  order.  Change  over  or  du- 
plicate Sets  should  be  warmed  up 
and  ready  for  an  emergency.  If  the 
engine  is  provided  with  a  tank  for 
light  oil  for  starting  purposes, 
same  should  be  filled  and  made 
ready. 

All  fuel  oil  requires  filtration 
before  being  introduced  in  the 
nozzles,  and  the  strainers  and  filt- 
ers require  frequent  inspection  and 
cleaning.  The  main  strainers  in  the 
fuel  line  should  be  cleaned  at  least 
every  day  and  the  filters  at  the  en- 
gine should  be  changed  over  to  the 
duplicate  set  each  watch.  The  en- 
gineer should  clean  the  filter  for 
his  relief  and  assemble  it  ready  for 
8er\'ice. 

Main  tanks  should  be  watched 
carefully  for  accumulation  of  wa- 
ter. Drains  should  be  provided  to 
free  the  sumps  of  excess  moisture. 
All  fuel  oils  throw  down  a  resid- 
uum and  in  time  this  becomes  a 
menace;  therefore,  it  is  well  to 
clean  tanks  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity arises. 
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When  all  strainers,  screens,  fil- 
ters, and  lines  are  known  to  be  free 
and  in  working  order  the  fuel  in- 
jection pumps  should  be  primed 
and  any  entrained  air  should  be  ex 
pelled.  The  lines  to  the  nozzles 
should  be  filled  by  the  hand  gear 
until  fuel  is  at  the  nozzles.  Try- 
cocks  should  be  provided  for  this 
purpose;  if  not  the  joint  should  be 
broken. 

When  air  is  entrained  the  hand 
pump  will  cushion,  when  air  is  ex- 
pelled the  pump  will  operate  with 
constant  pressure,  but  only  by 
great  effort.  Do  not  inject  too 
much  fuel  into  the  cylinders  while 
priming  the  lines.  You  may  find  it 
necessary  to  prime  the  fuel  supply 
pump  after  a  long  shut  down  and. 
of  course,  when  starting  up  a  new 
job.  This  is  accomplished  by  filling 
the  line  by  hand  through  the  prim- 
ing cap  until  the  pipe  stands  full. 
Be  careful  that  no  air  leaks  are 
present  in  your  suction  line.  Every- 
thing should  be  inspected  and 
screwed  up  tight. 

Next,  inspect  the  auxiliary  pump. 
The  plunger  should  work  free  and 
the  packing  should  be  in  first-class 
condition. 

Fuel  nozzles  should  be  inspected 
frequently.  Carbon  is  sure  to  form 
on  the  tips,  causing  poor  atomiza- 
tion  and  combustion.  Spare  nozzles 
should  be  on  hand  and  stored  in  a 
receptacle  filled  with  kerosene. 

The  choice  of  a  fuel  oil  is  of  ut 
most  importance.  Some  fuel  oils 
contain  sand  and  other  foreign 
matter;  oftimes  jelly  like  sub- 
stances form  in  the  sump  tanks 
and  on  the  screens  which  cause  the 
engineer  trouble.  Fuels  of  low  gra 
vity  require  preheating  and  are  not 
desirable  for  diesel  engine  opera- 
tion. 

Specifications  on  Associated  die- 
sel fuel  which  has  enjoyed  great 
popularity  afloat  and  ashore  are  as 
follows: 


Gravity  A.P.I 27-31 

Flash  P.M.C.C 150  F.  Min. 

B.S.  and  M 0.5'.   Max. 

Sulphur 1.0'i   Max. 

Vis.  Say.  Univ.  at  32  F.  200 

Ash 0.1', 

Specific  Gravity  --_' 

B.T.U I  •  ;o(( 

I.B.P i'.'.-J  F. 

E.P 730  F. 

Recovery 98'  i 

A  good  clean  fuel  oil  of  high 
thermal  value  and  low  content  of 
injurious  chemical  elements  such 
as  sulphur  is  essential  for  the  ef- 
ficient and  economical  functioning 
of  any  diesel  engine.  Given  such  a 
fuel  to  work  with,  it  is  further  es- 
sential that  the  engineer  in  charge 
keep  in  clean,  tight,  workable  con- 
dition all  fuel  tanks,  fuel  lines,  fuel 
pumps,  fuel  strainers,  fuel  mani- 
folds, and  fuel  nozzles. 


FREIGHTS.  CHARTERS,  SALES 

August  13,  1932 
The  following  steamers  have 
been  fixed  with  grain  to  U.K.:  Brit- 
ish steamer  Dalcairn,  Portland  to 
U.K.  /  Cont.,  Bordeaux  Hamburg 
Range,  22  -,  August,  Kerr,  Gifford 
&  Co.;  British  steamer  Mabriton, 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  London,  Sep- 
tember, Dale  &  Co.;  British  steam- 
er Orangemoor,  Portland  to  U.K. 
Cont.,  22  G,  August. 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  reported:  Norwegian  motor- 
ship  Skramstad,  1  trip,  deliver\' 
British  Columbia,  redelivery  U.  K./ 
Cont.,  Bordeaux  Hamburg  Range. 
August,  Canadian  Transport  Co.; 
Swedish  motorship  Oxelosund,  1 
trip,  delivery  British  Columbia,  re- 
delivery U.K.  Cont.,  Bordeaux/ 
Hamburg  Range,  August,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.;  American  steamer 
S.  A.  Perkins,  2  round  trips.  Pacific 
Coast  to  Gulf  of  Mexico,  bare  boat. 
August.  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 
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Trade  Notes 


Machine  Tool  Distributors  Ap- 
pointed.— R.  W.  Giddings  Supply 
Company,  531  Howard  Street,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
tributors in  the  San  Francisco  ter- 
ritory for  the  National  Twist  Drill 
&  Tool  Co.  of  Detroit,  manufactur- 
er of  high  speed  and  carbon  twist 
drills,  reamers,  milling  cutters, 
countersinks,  arbors,  and  special 
tools. 

Associated  with  the  Giddings 
company  to  handle  this  line  is  Ted 
Rohrer,  formerly  of  the  Pacific  Tool 
&  Supply  Co. 

The  R.  W.  Giddings  Supply  Com- 
pany handles  other  high  quality 
lines,  such  as  the  D.  T.  Williams 
Valve  Co.'s  reverse  valves,  regrind- 
able  valves,  oil  and  gi-ease  cups, 
and  steam  specialties;  The  H.  W. 
Johns-Manville  Corp.  asbestos 
packings,  high  temperature  cem- 
ents, insulating  materials;  The 
Grabler  Mfg.  Co.  black  and  galvan- 
ized Square  G  pipe  fittings.  In  ad- 
dition a  large  stock  of  general 
hardware  and  shop  supplies  is  car- 
ried. 


B  &  W  Tube  Company  Distribu- 
tor.—A.  M.  Castle  &  Company  has 
been  appointed  the  distributor  of 
The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Tube  Com- 
pany's products  in  the  Chicago  and 
Pacific  Coast  territories. 

This  company  is  the  only  distri- 
butor representing  The  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Tube  Compaany  in  the  Chi- 
cago district  and  is  the  exclusive 
distributor  and  sales  agent  for  B 
&  W  Tubes  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  A.  M.  Castle  &  Company 
maintains  warehouses  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  and  Seattle; 
with  the  exception  that  C.  C.  Moore 
&  Company,  agents  for  The  Bab- 
cock &  Wilcox  Company,  will  con- 
tinue to  sell  and  service  retubing 
jobs  for  B  &  W  and  Stirling  Boil- 
ers. 

A.  M.  Castle  &  Company  will  car- 
ry in  its  Chicago  and  Pacific  Coast 
warehouses  adequate  stocks  of  B 
&  W  Tube  Company  Boiler  Tubes 
and  any  other  classes  of  tubes  for 
which  there  may  be  demand  for 
out-of-stock  shipments.  In  addition, 
A.  M.  Castle  &  Company  will  sell 
for  mill  shipment  all  the  B  &  W 
Tube  Company  Products,  which 
include  a  full  range  of  cold  drawn 
and  hot  finished  seamless  tubes 
and  pipe  in  sizes  ranging  from  V^ 
inch  to  8-5/8  inches  outside  diam- 
eter made  to  any  commercial  ana- 
lysis. 


The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Tube  Com- 
pany has  supplied  boiler  tubes  for 
B  &  W  and  Stirling  boilers  for 
many  years,  some  of  the  later  ap- 
plications being  for  pressure  ser- 
vice as  high  as  3500  pounds  per 
square  inch. 


Radio  Installation.  —  Announce- 
ment that  the  Merchants  and  Min- 
ers Transportation  Company  had 
placed  a  contract  for  the  equipping 
of  six  more  vessels  of  that  com- 
pany's fleet  with  RCA  radio  direc- 
tion finders  was  made  recently  by 
C.  J.  Pannill,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Radiomarine  Corpora- 
tion of  America.  Installation  of  the 
equipment  is  now  proceeding  on 
the  steamships  Volusia,  Wyoming, 
Providence,  York,  Essex,  and  Lake 
Glasco.  When  the  work  has  been 
completed,  all  the  vessels  of  this 
company  will  be  equipped  with 
RCA  direction  finders,  and  all  of 
their  radiotelegraph  equipment 
will  be  serviced  by  the  Radiomar- 
ine Corporation  of  America. 


Sperry  Gear. — In  addition  to  the 
seven  new  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  patrol 
boats  of  the  Thetis  type,  two  more 
of  these  165-footers  will  be  equip- 
ned  with  the  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company's  new  electro-mechanical 
steering  system. 

This  system,  to  be  installed  on 
the  Argo  and  Galatea  which  are 
now  building  at  the  John  H.  Math- 
is  Company.  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
is  a  recent  development  in  steering 
systems  for  vessels  of  intermediate 
size.  It  combines  all  the  reliability 
of  manually  operated  gear  with  the 
convenience  and  ease  of  operation 
of  electric  system.  The  steering 
wheel  is  always  mechanically  con- 
nected to  the  rudder,  and  in  case  of 
power  failure  the  motor  automati- 
cally disconnects  from  the  system, 
allowing  the  helmsman  to  continue 
steering  with  the  same  wheel  and 
shafting  without  declutching  or 
throwing  switches. 


Berry  Dunn  Represents  Frick 
Line. — Frick  Company  of  Waynes- 
boro, Pennsylvania,  manufacturer 
of  refrigeration  machinerv,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Berry 
E.  Dunn  as  Western  sales  and  ser- 
vice representative  for  the  marine 
field.  Offices  have  been  opened  at 
420  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Refrigeration  line  of  the  Frick 
Company  includes  ammonia  and 
carbon    dioxide    refrigeration    ma- 
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chinery  both   in  single-acting   and 
dual  effect. 

Berry   E.    Dunn   also   represents  j 
the  Kearfott  Engineering  Company 
as  in  the  past,  this  line  embracing 
Lockwood  &  Carlisle  genuine  Eng- 
lish   piston    rings,    Kearfott    win-  ; 
dows,  and  Beclewat  windows. 


Transferred  to  Seattle.  J.  H.  du| 

Feu,  well  known  in  California  ship- 
ping circles,  has  been  transferred! 
from  the  passenger  staff  of  the 
Roosevelt-I.M.M.  Company  at  San 
Francisco  to  the  company's  pass- 
enger headquarters  for  the  North- 
west at  Seattle.  He  will  have  the' 
title  of  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  under  G.  Hazen  Nickerson, 
Northwestern  passenger  manager, 
Du  Feu  will  be  traveling  passenger 
agent  for  the  company  in  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  and  Montana,  and  for 
the  American-flag  services  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  He  has  been  with  the 
I.M.M.  since  1927,  but  has  seen 
many  years  of  service  at  sea  and 
in  shore  service  for  various  com- 
panies in  Canada,  the  West  Indies, 
and  even  as  a  mine  sweeper  in  the 
late  war  in  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  and 
the  Dover  Patrol. 


New  Offices. — King-Knight  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  representa- 
tives and  engineering  service  firm 
in  the  northern  California  field  of 
marine  and  stationary  engineering, 
has  moved  its  office  to  55  New 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
.  This  firm  has  been  associated 
for  many  years  with  the  .marine 
and  oil  industries  and  includes 
some  of  the  best  known  lines  of  en- 
gines, pumps,  and  other  machinery 
in  its  list  of  products  it  represents. 
Among  these  are  Skinner  Engine 
Company,  Sterling  Engine  Com- 
pany, Electric  Boat  Company,  Su- 
perior Engine  Company,  Hill  Dies- 
el engines,  Kinney  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  organization  is 
headed  by  Remi  C.  Knight  and  Ly- 
man S.  King. 


General  Electric  Briefs.  G-E  an- 
nounces the  retirement  of  C.  B. 
Johnson  as  superintendent  of  the 
General  Electric  Service  Shop,  340 
First  Street,  San  Francisco.  E.  F. 
Hurlburt  succeeds  Johnson  follow- 
ing several  years  in  the  General 
Electric  shops  and  engineering  di- 
visions. 

R.  F.  Monges,  engineer  of  the 
San  Francisco  district  for  General 
Electric  Company,  has  also  retii'ed. 
W.  C.  Smith,  assistant  engineer  of 
the  San  Francisco  office  succeeds  P 
Monges. 


Pacific  Marine  Personals 

"NAMESARENEWS"        cr^        BY    PAUL    FAULKNER 


San  Francisco  Steamship  Ciolf 
Tournament. The  fourth  annual  San 
Francisco  Steamship  Golf  Tourna- 
ment was  held  on  July  22  at  the 
California  Golf  Club,  Baden,  and  in 
spite  of  cries  of  distress  from 
Steamship  Row,  some  sixty  hardy 
sons  of  the  sea  ventured  into  the 
fog  and  wind  of  this  typical  July 
day  to  have  a  little  sport  and  little 
fun.  The  winner  of  the  Handicap 
play  was  James  E.  (Jimmy)  Low- 
den,  who  turned  in  a  low  net  of  77. 
He  wins  the  right  to  have  his  name 
engraved  on  the  Perpetual  Trophy 
for  the  handicap  winner,  all 
classes.  Three  other  names  now  ap- 
pear on  this  cup,  those  of  A.  C.  Mc- 
Laughlin, W'm.  J.  Edwards,  and  H. 
J.  Anderson.  None  of  these  made  a 
strong  bid  for  a  second-time  win  at 
the  tournament.  A  banquet  was 
held  at  the  club-house  in  the  even- 
ing at  which  the  prize  winners 
were  presented  with  trophies. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
golf  arrangements,  headed  by  W. 
C.  Empey  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  staging  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able tournaments  held  by  the  ship- 
ping fraternity.  The  participants 
were  entertained  at  the  banquet  by 
the  presentation  of  "unofficial" 
prizes  for  various  distinctions. 

Among  the  guests  were  two  well 
known  and  popular  shipping  men 
from  San  Pedro — Edwin  J.  Han- 
nay,  manager  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  San  Pe- 
dro Works,  and  F.  E.  Coyle,  with 
the  Associated  Oil  Company. 

The  winners  of  the  handicap  play 
are  as  follows: 


Janus  A.  LouiJin.  shift  hrukn.  nitd 
li  inner  of  tlif  \^M  Son  Frnmisdi 
Strttinship  HanJiirip  (i'llf  Tournttmi  nt. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  1932  golf  tournament. 


W.  J.  Edwards 
\Vm.  C.  Empey 
Capt.  Leb  Curtis 
H.  J.  Anderson 
C.  C.  Mallory 
J.  H.  Farmer 
Walter  Schroeder 
Lincoln  Wilson 
Thos.  B.  Forster 
Oliver  Langton 


Gro« 

KUndic«p 

N»i 

104 

27 

77 

98 

15 

83 

107 

24 

83 

103 

16 

87 

103 

27 

76 

106 

24 

82 

118 

27 

91 

85 

7 

78 

100 

20 

80 

110 

20 

90 

Low  Net  (all  classes)  winner  of 

tournament     J.  E.  Lowden  88-17-71 

Low  gross  (all  classes)    Thos.  Cuffe  84 

Class  A:  (Handicap  1  to  19) 

Low  net David  C.  Young        94-18-76 

Runner  up    John  T.  Greany         95-18-77 

Class  B  (Handicaps  20  to  27): 

Low  net C.  C.  Mallory  103  27-76 

Runner  up    Wm.  J.  Edwards      104-27  77 

Guest  flight: 

Low  net F.  E.  Coyle  92-18-74 

Runner  up    Ben  Gubser  91-16-75 

Winners  of  special  prizes  were: 

High  net   Thos.  Crowley  111-18  93 

High  gross    F.  A.  Roller  126 

High  score  on  15th  hole E.R.Parker  11 

Worst  looking  set  of  golf  clubs  .  .  Capt.  Leb  Curtis 

Other  special  prize  awards  were  to  Wm.  C.  Empey  and  Capt. 
T.  A.  Ensor. 


Hdwin  J.  Hannay 
•liihn  T.  Greany 
Zac  T.  George 
I).  H.  Duncanson 
L.  K.  Siverson 
Col.  Chas.  A.  Meals 
('.  M.  Le  Count 
Jas.  H.  Young 
G.  E.  Buck 
M.  C.  Darr 

E.  R.  Parker 
R.  W.  Bybee 
Capt.  T.  A.  Ensor 
Leo  E.  Archer 
Capt.  W.J.  Gray,  Jr. 
Geo.  B.  Schirmer 

A.  S.  Gunn 
J.  H.  Du  Feu 

F.  A.  Roller 
Geo.  D.  Zeh 
H.  B.  Hanev 
W.  P.  Hugo 

F.  E.  Coyle 

M.  B.  Woodson 

G.  S.  Mack 
W.  J.  Wilson 
David  C.  Young 
Ed.  J.  Zappettini 
O.  P.  Cottrell 

J.  A.  Matthews 
Harvey  M.   Huff 
J.  Scott  Rider 
Thos.  Crowley 
J.  E.  Lowden 
J.  C.  McDonald 
R.  S.  Thompson 
Thos.  Cuffe 
Irving  Lyons 
J.  C.  Strittmatter 
H.  T.  Haviside 

B.  L.  Haviside 
Harold  Mansfield 
L.  H.  Cloud 

Joe  Schirmer 
Fred   Kobely 
Moynahan 
S.  J.  Sherwood 
H.  E.  Van  Horn 
Phil  Coxon 
Ben  Gubser 


97 

95 

100 

92 

94 

99 

108 

100 

113 

106 

116 

113 

100 

121 

93 

88 

107 

113 

126 

102 

102 

92 

92 

104 

95 

114 

94 

125 

102 

98 

104 

119 

111 

88 

97 

116 

84 

91 

92 

112 

87 

101 

87 

100 

106 

109 

100 

99 

105 

91 


14 
18 
19 
15 
16 
16 
18 
20 
27 
25 
27 
22 
16 
24 
14 

8 
22 
24 
27 
21 
21 
11 
18 
14 
12 
27 
18 
27 
18 
16 
12 
27 
18 
17 
18 
26 

5 
14 
14 
26 
10 
16 
10 
15 
22 
19 
22 
14 
24 
16 


83 

77 
81 
77 
78 
83 
90 
80 
86 
81 
89 
81 
84 
97 
79 
80 
85 
89 
99 
81 
81 
81 
74 
90 
83 
87 
76 
98 
84 
82 
92 
92 
93 
71 
79 
94 
79 
77 
78 
86 
77 
85 
77 
85 
84 
90 
78 
85 
81 
75 


PACIFIC  COAST  PRO.MOTION 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Tynan  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  East  and  is  very 
much  elated  with  his  promotion. 

He  is  now  vice-president  of  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation,  which  is 
the  parent  company  of  Bethlehem, 
future  of  all  of  Bethlehem'.««  inter- 
ests on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  which 
he  is  vitally  interested. 
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Coining! 

Xew  Super 
Express  Liners 


naina  JMlail  Service 

PASSENGERS  -  FREIGHT  -  MAIL  -  EXPRESS 

Mfe^^"  York.  -  Plillaildpbia 
B*aicific  Coast 

Sailings  alternate  Wednesday  from  San  Francisco; 
alternate  Thursdays  from  Los  Angeles 

DIRECT  SERVICE  TO 

]lMe3«:ico9  Ceotral  ^imerica, 
Pamama,  Coloimbia,  IHawama 

Regular  Sailings  To  and  From  All  West  Coast  Ports  of  Mexico, 

Central  and  South  America. 

Steamers  provide  refrigerator  space,  also  carry  combustibles 

and  explosives. 


^l^est  Coast  Soatli  ^%ioertca  Service 

Direct  Mail,  Passenger,  Freight  and  Refrigeration 
COLOMBIA,  ECUADOR,  PERU,  CHILE 

Cargo  Accepted  for  Bolivia 


Talara,  Pail 


PORTS  OF  CALL 

Salaverry,  Callao,  Pisco,   MoIIendo, 


Arica,  Antofagasta,  Valparaiso,   Balboa,   Eten. 


Panama   Mail   Service 

San  Francisco — 2  Pine  St. 

SU  tter  3800 


GRACE  LINE 


West  Coast 

South  America  Service 

W.  R.  Grace  8C  Co. 

General  Agents 

San  Francisco— 332  Pine  St. 

SU  tter  3700 


Los  Angeles 

548  So.  Spring  Street 

TR  inity  9461 


Seattle 
Hoge  Building 
EL  Hott  5412 


Oakland 
Howard  Terminal 
[st  and   Market   Sts 


Portland 

States  Steamship  Co. 

Porter  Building 


Vancouver 
C.  Gardner  Johnson 
989  Hastings  St.  W. 


Eastern  Offices:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  New  Orleans 


The    Pioneer    Refrigerator    Line    to 

Scandinavia 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports 

as   Inducements  Offer 


M 


JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight,   Pauenger  and  Refrigerator  Service  To  and  From 

PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  U.K.  AND 
SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 


GRACE   LINE.   INC.. 

548   South   Spring    St.. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

PORTLAND 

LIDELL  if  CLARKE.  Inc. 

Agents.  Johnson  Line 

STATES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Agents,  Grace  Line 

SEATTLE 

W.  R.  GRACE  ff  CO. 

Hoge  BIdg. 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON.  Ltd. 


M.S.  Margaret  Johnson  en  route  to  Europe. 

W.  R.  GRACE  CO. 


Through   Bills   of   Lading  Issued   to 

All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  8C 

Baltic  Ports. 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS 

Vessels    Call    at    Antwerp    Outward 

From   Europe 

Direct  Call  Hull 


G.    ECKDAHL  d   SON 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agents 

Southern  California 

1043  So.  Broadway 

LOS  ANGELES 
JOHNSON  LINE 


General  AgentJ  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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KnKineer  Expert  in  I'.  S.  Service 

James  A.  Thomson,  ships,  and 
rthippiiiif.  A  synonymous  triumvir- 
ate! 

Superintending  Engineer  of  the 
United  States  Army  Transjjort  Ser- 
vice, Thomson  has  directed  $3,000.- 
000  worth  of  marine  work  from  his 
San  Francisco  office  in  the  past 
five  years. 

Born  in  Glasgow,  he  served  ap- 
prenticeship at  the  yard  of  Ale.x- 
ander  Stephen  &  Sons,  engineers 
and  builders  of  famous  ships,  and 
was  early  as  well  with  D.&W.  Hen 
derson  &  Company.  T  h  o  m  s  o  n 
launched  forth  in  naval  architec- 
ture and  engineering  at  Glasgow 
University  and  at  the  Glasgow  and 
the  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College. 

In  '92  he  came  to  the  United 
States.  He  had  thirteen  and  a  half 
years  in  yacht  design  in  New  York, 
associated  with  J.  Beavor-Webb, 
designer  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's 
Corsair  and  the  America  Cup  chal- 
lengers Genesta  and  Galatea. 

James  Thomson  today  is  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year  as  naval  archi- 
tect and  marine  engineer  in  the 
United  States  Government  service; 
the  first  five  years  were  devoted 
to  designing  mine  planters,  harbor 
boats,  ferry  boats,  the  cable  ship 
Joseph  Henry,  the  army  transport 
Merritt  (built  in  Shanghai  in  1912). 

After  service  in  China,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  other  foreign  stations, 
Thomson  was  sent  to  San  Francis- 
co and  served  as  assistant  superin- 
tending engineer  during  the  period 
1914  to  1917,  when  he  was  promot- 
ed to  superintending  engineer. 

Fifteen  years  to  date  Mr.  Thom- 
son has  been  superintending  engin- 
eer at  San  Francisco,  Newport 
News,  Seattle,  Baltimore,  and  Chi- 
cago. From  his  headquarters  at 
Fort  Mason,  on  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
vast    work    during    the    past    five 

lis  on  the  transports  U.  S.  Grant, 

■     Mihiel,   Meigs,  and   ex-Cambrai 

and  ex-Somme.  Also  under  his  able 

wing  come  the  United  States  Har- 

■I   Boats,  tug  Slocum,  and  the  wa- 

r  tenders  El  Aquario  and  El 
Aquador.  

"Electric-minded."      The    Pacific 

ist     takes     the     turbo-electrical 

wered  ship  as  a  matter  of  course 

\v.  having  had  ample  opportunity 

ludge  its  success  in  the  passen- 

1  trade.  First  came  the  three  ves- 

U  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Line — 

•  n    the    Dollar    liners    President 

over  and  President Coolidge. The 

ist    additions    to    this    growing 

iictric  shij)"   fleet  are  the  three 

.   i^seiiger    aiul    I'ef ritferated    Cargo 


//  ///;  In  I  nly/ivf  yirirs  (/uv 
irniiiful  srrviif  hchiiul  him 
'IS  riiivfi'  nrrhilril  unit  iiiiiriiif 
inginerr.  Jiimrs  A.  Thonison 
fills  the  iinfiorliint  fiosilion  of 
sul>frtntinilinif  fiigineer  for 
I ' .S.  Army  'I'mns/iorls  at 
Sun  Frnmisco. 

liners  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany. However,  it  is  from  the  men 
operating  these  power  plants  that 
we  must  take  the  last  word  as  to 
their  success.  First  Assistant  Chief 
Engineer  H.  Talbot  of  the  Chiriqui 
does  not  mind  admitting  that  he  is 
"sold"  on  the  turbo-electric  drive. 
Talbot,  affectionally  known  as 
"The  Worst  Assistant,"  virtually 
grew  up  with  the  Chiriqui,  having 
been  assigned  to  stand-by  while  the 
vessel  was  building  and  outfitting 
at  the  plant  of  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company. 
While  having  seen  service  on  the 
East  Coast,  Talbot  is  well  known 
on  the  West  Coast.  He  was  chief 
engineer  for  some  time  on  the  Dol- 


lar round  the-world  liner  Preitident 
Polk  and  has  nerved  with  the  inter- 
coastal  Isthmian  Line.  Hteanuhip 
Robin  Hood,  and  with  the  Admiral 
Line  coastwise.  He  al.so  saw  brief 
service  with  the  American  South 
African  Line.  Worst  Assistant  Tal- 
bot is  never  recognized  by  his 
friends  unless  he  is  properly  dremi- 
ed  up  with  his  ever-present  "»to- 
Ky  " 


It's  a  Btiy. — As  another  more  il- 
lustrious columnist  would  say: "It's 
a  boy  at  the  Paul  C.Von  Gontards!" 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  good  news 
reaches  us  that  another  Native  Son 
has  registered-in  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco.  The  proud  father — and 
aren't  we  all,  with  the  first  born? 
— has  a  host  of  friends  in  Pacific 
maritime  circles  where  he  repre- 
sents the  Busch-Sulzer  Bros.  Diesel 
Engine  Company. 

A  long  and  successful  voyage  to 
you.  Junior!  Your  parent.s  showed 
good  judgment  in  selecting  as  your 
birth  place  the  "City  by  the  Golden 
Gate." 


//.    7  .   itr   first   in- 

sisliint  Kiuuux  -/  th(  ilium 
ihit<  ('.htn<iui.  tiho  is  takuiQ 
till-  t<liiir  of  C.hiff  F.dutn 
ll'Ulmins.  during  the  latter' s 
Viiiiition. 


.Manhattan  Officers.  When  the 
new  de  luxe  steamship  Manhattan 
of  the  United  States  Lines  sailed  on 
her  maiden  voyage  from  New  York 
to  Europe  on  August  10,  she  was 
officered  by  a  fine  list  of  tried  and 
true  ship  officers  and  personnel. 
The  world  famous  George  F>ied  is 
the  vessel's  commander,  and  John 
B.  Morris  is  chief  engineer. 

Captain  Fried  is  well  known  as 
the  skipper  of  the  steamship  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  heroic  rescues  by  his 
men.  Chief  John  Morris  has  been  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States 
Lines  for  the  past  eight  years  and 
was  formerly  chief  of  the  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  President  Roose- 
velt and  staff  chief  of  the  Levia- 
than. 

Other  officers  include:  Robert  J. 
Sullivan,  chief  officer,  formerly  on 
the  steam.ships  Virginia  and  Cali- 
fornia of  the  Panama-Pacific  Line; 
Anthony  Koppenjan,  purser,  has 
been  in  the  company's  service  since 
1921  and  was  purser  of  the  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  President  Harding. 
George  Washington,  and  America; 
John  H.  King,  chief  steward,  senior 
steward  of  the  line,  joined  the  com- 
pany in  1920 as  chief  steward  of  the 
President  Harding,  also  .nerv'ing  in 
the  same  position  on  the  President 
Adams,  President  Fillmore,  and 
Republic;  Wm.  J.  Gibson,  second 
steward,  for  several  years  chief 
steward  of  the  Leviathan  and  later 
employed  in  a  similar  capacity  on 
the  White  Star  liner  Olympic;  S. 
W.  Fenton.  chief  radio  o|>erator. 
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fa  noma  facific  jjne 

INTERNATIONAL      MERCANTILE     MARINE      CO. 

Fastest  Iiiiit@iipc<3)astal  Seiipvice 

DIRECT  CONNECTIONS    FOR    EUROPE 

Sailings  every   other  Saturday  from  San   Franciaco.   Every  other    Monday   from  Los  Angeles.     Direct   fast   Freight,   Passenger  and   Refrigerator   Service  between 

NEW  YORK  and  SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO,   OAKLAND,   ALAMEDA.    Through  bills  of   lading  issued  to  and  from  Portland, 

Seattle,   Tacoma   and  Vancouver,   and   rapid  transhipment  to  and  from  the   Orient,  Hawaii  and  Australia.  Through  bills  of  lading  issued  and  direct  connections 

made    at    New    York    with    International    Mercantile    Marine    Company    Lines. 


SAN     FRANCISCO— 687    Market    St.     DO  uglas    8680  ALAMEDA— Encinal     Terminal 

LOS  ANGELES— 548  So.  Spring  St.       TR  inity  8261 
PORTLAND— McCormick  Terminal.       BR  oadway  8863 


OAKLAND— Grove    St.     Terminal.      GL  encourt     4817 
SAN    DIEGO— 1030  4th   Street.        Phone   8141 

SEATTLE — McCormick  Terminal.       EL  liott  4630 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


Trans-Pacific 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    Los    Angeles    Harbor    and    San    Francisco    to 
Honolulu;  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong.  Manila.  FORTNIGHT- 
LY to   Singapore,   Penang,    Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles   Harbor. 

Atlantic  •  Far  East 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,   FORTNIGHTLY  from   Boston  to 
Honolulu,  Yokohama,   Kobe,   Shanghai,   Hongkong,   and   Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama,   Honolulu   to   New  York  and  ♦Boston. 
•Transhipment  New  York. 

Mediterranean  •  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
seilles to  New  York,  Boston.  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo 
destined  Oakland.  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to  San  Francisco 
transhipment. 

Rennd-tiie-Werld 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York,  Havana,  Colon, 
Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Manila.  Singapore,  Penang.  Colombo,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Alex- 
andria, Naples.  Genoa.  Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

Trans  Pacific  Freight  Service 

TRI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco, 
Pearl    Harbor.    Guam,    Manila,    Cavite,    Iloilo,    Cebu    and    other    ports    aa 

inducement    offers. 

Interc«astal 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    New    York,    FORTNIGHTLY    from    Boston 

to   Los   Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

to  New  York. 

Cargo  destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,   Portland,  Seattle 

subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.,  Ltd. 

MCAGO  ''°'~'  °°""  ""«•  SEATTLE 

CLEVELAND  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

DETROIT  DAvenpoR  6000  PORTLAND,  ORB. 

LOS  ANGELES  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Offices  and  Agencies  Throughout  the  World 


Vancouver 


S. F.BAR  PILOTS 


Office: 

Notth  End  of  Bulkhead 

Radio  KFS 


Station  Inside 

S.F.  Light  Ship 

Morse  Signal 

Four  Flashes 


HOLLYWOOD 
PLAZA 


on  Statio 
When   under  Power, 


und< 
I  Red  one 


And    Lay   Still 
Sail  a  While  Light  is  carried   at   Mast   Head. 
nder  White;  a  Flare  or  Torch  is  also  bur 
frequently. 


Where  the  "Famous  Doorway  of 
Hospitality"  Greets  You 

MOST  convenient  location  In  Hollywood. 
Next  to  motion  picture  studios,  thea- 
tres, cafes,  and  shops  .  .  .  only  ten  minutes 
from  golf  courses,  bridle  paths,  and  other 
amusement  places. 

The  Plaza  Hotel  Is  quiet,  luxuriously 
furnished,  with  deep,  restful  beds,  glisten- 
ing tile  baths  and  showers,  excellent 
service  and  cuisine,  convenient  parking — 
every  modern  convenience  for  your  com- 
fort. 

European  plan.  $2.50  up,  single.  $3.50  up, 
double.  $4.50,  twin  bed.  Special  weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  Look  for  the  "Doorway  of 
Hospitality." 


Vine  St.  at  Hollywood  Blvd.   •   Holh^wood,  California 
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Summer  is  still  with  us  and  In- 
dian Summer  is  out  ahead.  Never- 
theless, vacation  days  are  official- 
ly over  for  the  Propeller  Club  of 
California  .  .  .  and  the  bigger  and 
better  season  has  started  with 
atimulated  activity,  with  the  first 
program  staged  Tuesday,  August 
16. 

This  first  event,  planned  to  at- 
tract a  record  attendance,  rang  the 
bell! 

A  miniature  Fanchon  and  Marco 
tvue  was  staged,  and  the  big  audi- 
iice  enjoyed   it  to  the   limit.  This 
(casion  witnessed  a  general  reun- 
ion    of     Propellerians     who     turn- 
ed   out    to    see    the    new    season 
launched    as    auspiciously   as    pos- 
sible . . .  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
members  are  glad   to   "be   aboard" 
on  the  good  ship  again  after  her 
few  weeks  in  dry-dock. 

The  Lunch  Room  and  Program 
( Dmmittee  is  making  elaborate 
plans  for  subsequent  events  with 
Harry  Haviside,  Albert  Porter, Ver- 
Mon  Showell,  Frank  De  Pue,  Bern- 
.id  UeRochie,  and  Chairman  H.  J. 
Anderson  again  swinging  into  line 
vith  renewed  enthusiasm. 

The  schedule  of  programs  is  an 
ambitious  one,  with  leading  auth- 
rities  on  maritime  subjects  listed 
for  interesting  and  instructive 
talks.  This  well  diversified  sched- 
ule of  events  promises  to  merit  fine 
-upport  in  terms  of  big  attend- 
ances. 

—  PC  — 

As  we  go  to  press,  announce- 
ments are  going  out  for  the  pro- 
.rram  for  the  luncheon  meeting  on 
.\ugust  23.  Captain  George  S.  Lap- 
raik  will  be  the  speaker  on  this  oc- 
casion.  The  skipper  is  billed  for  a 
talk  on  the  good  old  days  off  the 
China  Coast  under  the  Pacific  Mail 
flag.  Captain   Lapraik  should   fur- 


nish   us    with    a    verv    interesting 
talk. 

—  PC  — 

The  luncheon  for  August  30  will 
be  held  aboard  the  California  State 
Nautical  School  Ship,  by  special  in- 
vitation of  Captain  Emil  Topp, 
head  of  the  school  and  member  of 
the  Propeller  Club.  Plans  are  being 
prepared  for  transporting  about 
100  Propellerians  who  have  signifi- 
ed their  intention  to  make  the  in- 
spection trip. 

—  PC  — 

Competitive  examinations  for  en- 
rollment of  forty  youths  as  stu- 
dents of  the  California  Nautical 
School  will  be  held  on  September 
16  at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
and  Los  Angeles.  All  male  resi- 
dents of  this  state,  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  21.  graduates  of 
high  school,  and  in  sound  health 
are  eligible  to  compete  in  the  exam- 
inations. Captain  Emil  Topp.  sup- 
erintendent of  the  school,  may  be 
addressed  at  215  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco:  or  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education, 
Sacramento. 

The  nautical  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  officers  for  deck  and  engin- 
eering positions  is  conducted  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 
It  has  its  headquarters  at  Califor- 
nia City  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  navy  de- 
partment, operates  the  steamship 
California  State  Tor  the  training  of 
the  young  men  for  merchant  mar- 
ine officers.  The  course  is  for  two 
years  and  is  conducted  with  the 
least  possible  expense  to  the  stu- 
dents. 

—  PC  — 

Through    the    kindness    of    our 
worth v  member.  Bernard  Hedstrom. 


members  may  make  luncheon  reser- 
vations by  calling  DOuglas  2714. 

—  PC  — 

Propeller   Club   Convention.   The 

Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at 
the  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach, 
on  October  IC.  17.  and  18.  with  the 
attendance  to  include  500  dele- 
gates, their  relatives  and  friends 
and  a  number  (jf  distinguished 
guests  representing  the  political, 
business,  and  maritime  life  of  the 
state  and  nation. 

Representative  Edwin  L.  Davis, 
of  Tennessee,  will  be  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  on  the  program 
which  is  now  in  the  process  of  ar- 
rangement. The  convention  pro- 
gram is  in  charge  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  G.  F.  Blair,  district 
director  of  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board 
and  president-elect  of  the  Propel- 
ler Club  of  Hampton  Roads;  W.  A. 
Cox.  port  director  for  Hampton 
Roads;  and  Leon  Seawell,  vice- 
president  of  the  local  club. 

Arthur  M.  Tode.  of  New  York, 
national  president  of  the  Propeller 
Clubs,  will  preside  at  the  various 
convention  business  sessions.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  the  national  sec- 
retary. Harold  J.  Harding. 

—  PC  — 

Propeller  Club  Elects.  John  Cor- 
mode  was  elected  president  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States.  Port  of  Seattle,  at  the  re- 
cent election.  Cormode  is  well 
known  to  the  shipping  fraternity 
through  his  position  as  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  American  Mail 
Line.  Frank  P.  Foisie.  manager  of 
the  Shipping  Federation,  was  elect- 
ed secretary;  C.  H.  Carlander.  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Freight  Lines,  retired  as  president 
of  the  club. 
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California's  Finest  Foods 
All  the  way  on  the  new 

MONTEREY 


ki 


MARIPOSA' 


and 

to  AUSTRALIA  and  NEW  ZEALAND 
'via  Hawaii,  Samoa  and  Fiji 


M 


CALIFORNIA'S  choicest  fruits,  vegetables  and  viands 
are  served  with  garden  freshness  even  in  the  latitudes 
of  the  Southern  Cross — thanks  to  ultra-modern  refrigera- 
tion on  the  "Mariposa"  and  the  "Monterey."  Of  such 
prime  importance  to  the  enjoyment  of  passengers,  the 
maximum  efficiency  of  refrigeration  on  these  great  liners 
is  of  equal  significance  to  shippers. 

• 
Sailing  from  California  in  16  days  to  New  Zealand,  19 
days  to  Australia,  the  "Mariposa"  and  "Monterey"  pro- 
vide express  passenger  and  freight  service  to  Auckland, 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  via  Honolulu,  Pago  Pago 
and  Suva. 

• 
Frequent    sailings    of    Matson-Oceanic    liners    from    San 
Francisco   and   Los   Angeles   at   low   fares  to  all   points. 
For  full  particulars,  see  any  travel  agency  or  our  offices. 


THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

MATSON  LINE 

215  Market  Street  .  .  .  DOuglas  5233 


The  U.  S.  Navy's  first  Diesel- 
electric   tugboat  will   have 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Engines 

THIS  llO'ft.  steel-hull  tugboat  now  being  built  in  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard  for  Atlantic  Coast  harbor  ser- 
vice, will  have  two  417'hp.  Mcintosh  &j'  Seymo.ur  Engines, 
each  driving  a  260'kw.  generator  for  propulsion  power  and 
a  35-kw.  generator  for  auxiliary  power,  at  300  r.p.m.  The 
single  propeller  will  be  driven  at  125  r.p.m.  by  640-hp. 
double-unit  motor. 

More  recently  the  Navy  further  endorsed  Mcintosh  £s? 
Seymour  Engines  by  ordering  two  150-hp.  units  for  tow' 
boats  being  built  on  the  west  coast. 

Selection  of  Mcintosh  &?  Seymour  Engines  for  introduc' 
ing  Diesel-electric  towboat  propulsion  in  the  Navy  is  but 
another  instance  of  Government  preference  where  the 
success  of  an  important  engineering  advance  hinges  mostly 
upon  engine  performance.  Other  typical  examples  include, 
the  largest  power  allotment  to  any  builder  for  the  Shipping 
Board  Motorships  which  made  round-the-world  ship  service 
practical;  installation  by  the  Engineer  Department  in  its 
four  largest  sea-going  hopper  dredges  and  for  the  first 
direct-Diesel  pump  drives  on  large  hydraulic  dredges;  instal- 
lation by  the  Coast  Guard  to  drive  the  most  powerful  cutter 
in  its  Arctic  service;  installation  by  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation  to  drive  the  largest  river  towboat  in  existence; 
installation  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  drive  its 
finest  Alaskan  supply  ship. 


liuiU  in  (nfiatilirs  up  to  10,000  lip.  for  practically 
nil  marine  requirements.  If  you  are  fit/unny  on 
po'wer  for  passenger  or  cartjo  carrier,  yacht, 
tanker,  ferry,  tuij  or  tomihoat  or  for  hydraulic 
dredging,  let  us  quote  or  at  least  send  bulletins. 


Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Corporation 

Division  of  American  Locomotive  Company 

Main  Offices  and  Works :  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Washington,  D.  C.  Chicago  Minneapolis 

Houston,  Texas  Kansas  City,  Mo.  San  Francisco 

Exclusive    Yacht    Representative:    Earl    H.    Croft.    Inc., 


York: 


Chrysler  Bldg. 


Bo 


131    State   St. 


MCINTOSH  &  Seymour 

DIESEL  ENGINES 


SfptembtT 
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Honor  Port  Huilder.  Niiirly  200 
civic  Ifiiders  of  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco  assembled  at  the  Oak- 
land Airport  Inn,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Oakland  Marine  Ex- 
chaiiKe  recently,  to  do  honor  to 
George  B.  Hegardt,  retiring  Chief 
Engineer  and  Manager  of  the  Port 
of  Oakland,  California.  Mr.  Heg 
ardt  came  to  Oakland  in  1925  to 
take  charge  of  the  plans  and  con- 
struction for  a  $10,000,000  port  de- 
velopment project  voted  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Oakland.  That  he  has  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  developing  the 
very  highest  type  of  port  facilities 
for  the  needs  of  this  city,  but  also 
in  bringing  cargoes  and  industries 
to  the  port  are  facts  well  known  to 
all  who  have  any  contact  with  ship- 
ping affairs.  In  paying  tribute  to 
Mr.  Hegardt,  Ralph  Fisher,  presi- 
dent of  the  Port  Commission  named 
him — "eminent  engineer,  able  ad- 
ministrator, and  faithful  friend." 
One  of  Hegardt's  greatest  accom- 
plishments in  his  career  as  builder 
of  ports  is  the  fine  modern  harbor 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  which  was 
developed  under  his  able  supervi- 
sion and  design.  In  seeking  retire- 
ment, Hegardt  gave  as  his  reason 
the  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the 
heavy  burdens  after  forty  years  of 
work  throughout  the  country  on 
public  projects. 


Heads    Port    Authorities.    J.    A. 

Crawford,  vice-president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  Commission,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Pacific  and  Far  East  Ports 
at  the  recent  annual  convention 
held  in  Seattle.  The  193.3  conven- 
tion of  the  association  will  be  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  George  F. 
Nicholson  has  been  elected  secre- 
tarv  for  the  convention. 


Well  Deserved  Promotion.  E.  H. 

<iine)  Hurst,  who  has  been  with 
the  Matson  interests  for  many 
years  and  has  seen  this  organiza- 
tion grow  from  a  small  cargo  and 
passenger  business  between  Ha- 
waii and  San  Francisco  to  an  org- 
anization operating  a  de  luxe  ex- 
press passenger  and  freight  ser- 
vice from  California  ports  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  assist- 
ant freight  traffic  manager.  The 
announcement  was  made  recently 
by  M.  F.  Cropely,  freight  traffic 
manager.  Gene's  many  friends  in 
San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  will 
be  glad  to  hear  of  this  well  merited 
rerognition  of  his  abilities. 


BUYING    ON 
SERVICE  COST 

IS   GOOD    BUSINESS 


CYCOL 

MO 


FOR  THE  3rd  SUCCESSIVE  YEAR 


U.  S.  NAVY  BUYS  CYCOL 


"fef's  get 


The  performance  of  more  than  2  mil- 
lion gallons  of  Cycol  stands  back  of  the 
Cycol  you  buy  today.  It's  the  lubricant 
the  Navy  uses,  bought  on  Lowest  Ser- 
vice Cost  for  Highest  Lubrication  Effi- 
ciency. 

Whether  it's  oil,  rope,  machiner)- — 
whatever  you  buy  you  consider  its  cost 
in  service.  Price  is  important;  price  di- 
vided by  results  gives  Service  Cost,  the 
ruling  factor  in  economy  and  in  per- 
formance. 

Buy  Cycol  on  its  Low  est  Service  Cost. 
Speedy  service  from  30  marine  distrib- 
uting points  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

Krhncr  and  Marketer  of  Atsociaird  "I'LYISO  A" 
Cia<tolinc,  AtsmiJlcd  Diricl  Fuel.  <-ycol  Dicicl 

riif;inc  Oil  jnd  A\t)n  Mjriiu-  I  uhricunt*. 


ASSOCIATED 
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IN  harbor  towing,  the  quality  of  a  line  is  convincinsly  dem- 
onstrated. Columbian  Tape-Marked  Rope  plainly  shows 
the  stuff  it  is  made  of  by  giving  extra-long  service. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  long  service  from  Colum- 
bian. It  is  made  from  fibre  personally  selected  by  Columbian 
fibre  buyers  in  the  Philippines.  The  latest  rope  making  machin- 
ery produces  as  nearly  100%  perfect  rope  as  can  be  made. 
It  is  a  modern  rope,  containing  improved,  modern  features. 
It  is  the  easiest  rope  to  handle  when  wet  because  the  exclusive 
Columbian  waterproofed  qualities  render  it  always  flexible. 

Regardless  of  the  usage  to  which  Columbian  Tape-Marked 
Rope  is  subjected  it  pays  dividends  in  terms  of  long,  depend- 
able service.  Operators  who  demand  their  money's  worth  are 
using  Columbian  exclusively.  Take  a  few  coils  of  Columbian 
aboard  and  check  its  service  with  any  other  line. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

342-90  Genesee  Street,  Auburn,  "The  Cordage  City,"  N.  Y. 
Br*nehe«:—  New  York  Chicaso  Boston  New  Orleans 


COLUMBIAN 


1[ 


ROPE 
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The  Cure  for  Unemploynieitt 


W! 


ISE,  ENERGETIC  planning  for  recovery, 
with  government  credit  extended  for  self- 
liquidating  construction  projects  which  w  ill  provide  jobs  for  unemployed, 
now  takes  the  place  of  merely  waiting  for  the  depression  to  end. 


The  inertia  of  business  cessation  must  be  overcome. 
Once  started  it  will  become  self-propelling. 

Employment  is  the  only  cure  for  unemployment.  Put 
the  people  back  to  work  and  the  future  will  take  care 
of  itself. 

Building  new  Diesel  cargo  ships  or  modernizing  old  to  provide  higher 
speed  and  reduce  operating  costs— bv  Dieselization — which  inanv  event 
will  have  to  be  undertaken  soon,  to  replace  obsolete  slow  inefficient  ton- 
nage—will be  self-liquidating— put  more  men  to  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  than  any  other  construction  project— prepare  for 
regaining  our  foreign  trade— and  cost  less  now. 

Busicli-Sulzer 

Busch-Sulzer  Bros.— Diesel  ELn^ine  Co.,  St.  Louis 

^e-w  York  San  Francisco 

2  Rector  Street  Rialto  Bldig. 
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PARSONS' 

WHITE  BRASS 
S.A. 


PARSONS' 

Wtite  Brass 
S.  A. 

is  now  exclusively  repre- 
sented on  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  The  Pelton 
Water  Wheel  Co.,  in  San 
Francisco,  where  large 
stocks  are  warehoused  to 
assure  immediate  delivery. 


The  Quality 

l^earing  tJVietal 

guarantees  trouble-free  service  and  long- 
lasting  economy  .  .  . 

because  it  resists  wear  ...  it  has  higher 
elastic  limit  under  compression  ...  it 
has  a  definitely  higher  melting  point. 

You  will  agree  with  the  many  marine 
operators  who  consistently  specify  it,  that 
the  best  hearing  metal  is  ultimately  the 
most  economical! 


CRAMP  BRASS  &  IRON  FOUNDRIES  CO. 
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The  S.  S.  Manhattan 

THE  S.  S.  Manhattan,  mighty  express  liner  of  the  United 
States  Lines  and  the  largest  ship  ever  built  in  America, 
will  be  assured  of  efficient  and  economical  propulsion  from 
Modern  Steam  at  400  pounds  pressure  and  670°  F.  total 
temperature. 

Both  this  and  a  sister  ship  will  be  equipped  with  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  Express  Type  Marine  Boilers,  Air  Heaters,  Super- 
heaters, Oil  Burners,  Desuperheaters,  and  will  have  furnaces 
lined  with  B,  &  W.  No.  80  Firebrick  .  .  .  equipment  built  by 
a  thoroughly  trained  and  progressive  organization  with 
more  than  three  decades  of  experience  in  the  highly 
specialized  engineering  required  for  the  solution  of  marine 
power  problems. 
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Ocean  Mail  Coiilraols 
A  National  Policy 

THERE  seems  to  \>v  much  misturi- 
L-eption  in  the  mind  of  the  aveniRe 
American  citizen,  and  even  in  the  minds  of  many  ship 
operators,  as  to  the  purposes  involved  in  the  national 
policy  of  ocean  mail  contracts.  In  order  to  clearly  un- 
derstand the  value  of  this  policy  and  its  justification 
from  the  national  viewpoint,  one  must  have  a  definite 
idea  of  all  the  problems  involved  in  American  foreiKn 
trade  and  overseas  shipping.  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  editorial  comment  to  cover  any  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  these  problems.  We  can,  however,  outline 
the  basic  facts  upon  which  rests  the  case  for  Ocean 
Mail  Contracts. 

America's  maritime  commerce  is  divided  by  routes 
into  three  broad  general  classes;  namely,  coastwise, 
intercoastal,  and  foreign.  Coastwise  and  intercoastal 
are  confined  to  American-built,  American-owned  ves- 
sels and  have  no  foreign  vessel  competition.  The  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  is  open  to  compe- 
tion  from  the  ships  of  the  world. 

Careful  analyses  by  many  experts  have  all  reached 
substantially  the  same  conclusion;  namely,  that  the  Am- 
erican standard  of  wage  scale  (both  in  shipbuilding  and 
in  ship  operation)  makes  the  operation  costs  of  any 
American  vessel  much  higher  than  those  of  foreign 
vessels.  This  excess  cost  varies  from  35  per  cent,  to  as 
high  as  60  per  cent.  This  excess  cost  of  operating  an 
American  vessel  had  driven  the  American  merchant 
marine  out  of  overseas  cargo  carrying  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  at  the  opening  of  the  late  World  War  we  were 
practically  dependent  on  the  ships  of  our  keenest  com- 
petitors for  delivery  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

The  principal  factor  in  this  excess  cost  of  operation 
is  the  standing  charges  against  the  higher  construc- 
tion costs  of  vessels  built  in  American  shipyards,  these 
again  being  due  to  the  high  American  wage  scale.  In 
order  to  offset  this  item.  Congress  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Laws  of  1920  and  1928  included  provision  for  fav- 
orable loans  to  shipowners  building  new  tonnage  for 
overseas  trade  routes.  The   1928  law  allows  a  loan  of 


three-quarters  of  the  cost  at  an  interest  rate  (as  later 
amended)  of  3':;  per  cent  minimum.  The  customar>' 
standing  charge  based  on  6  per  cent,  interest  is  15  per 
cent.,  including  interest,  depreciation,  and  insurance. 
With  a  3' J  per  cent  loan,  then,  on  three-quarters  of 
the  cost  of  an  $8,000,000  vessel,  the  American  ship- 
owner would  have  to  provide  15  per  cent  on  $2,000,000, 
plus  12' J  per  cent  on  $6,000,000.  or  $1.050.00(t  per  an- 
num. The  same  ship  would  cost  a  European  shipowner 
about  $5,000,000;  and  even  assuming  that  he  had  to  pay 
6  per  cent  for  all  of  his  money  and  got  no  assistance 
from  his  own  government,  his  15  per  cent  standing 
charge  would  total  $750,000.  or  $300,000  less  per  annum 
than  that  of  the  corresponding  American  owner.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  these  lower  costs,  many  Euro- 
pean governments  are  making  almost  as  favorable 
loans  to  their  shipowners  as  is  the  American  govern- 
ment to  the  American  shipowner. 

Now  it  is  largely  to  offset  the  advantage  of  the  for- 
eign competitor  on  this  standing  charge,  plus  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  lower  crew  wages  and  sustenance 
that  the  1928  law  includes  an  additional  aid  to  the 
American  shipowner  in  the  form  of  mail  contracts. 

Knowing  that  fast  ships  of  large  carr)'ing  capacity 
for  both  passengers  and  cargo  are  great  assets  as  naval 
and  militarj-  auxiliaries — are  great  builders  of  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce — and  are  useful  for  transport 
of  mail,  the  framers  of  this  law  based  compensation  on 
a  tonnage,  speed,  mileage  basis  and  on  the  building  of 
new  and  improved  vessels  whose  specifications  would 
meet  the  approval  of  both  Shipping  Board  and  Navy 
experts. 

There  are  built  or  building  under  the  terms  of  this 
law,  31  new  vessels  of  371,000  gross  tons,  costing  $138,- 
000,000.  There  are  reconditioned  or  in  process  thereof, 
15  vessels  of  132,000  gross  tons  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $12.- 
000,000.  Including  the  above,  the  terms  of  existing  mail 
contracts  contemplate  construction  of  60  new  ships 
and  with  53  additional  ships,  construction  of  which  is 
contingent  on  certain  conditions. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  ocean  mail  contract  under  the 
law,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  to  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Ocean  Mail  Contract.s  that  the  route  is 
an  essential  trade  route.  This  committee  is  composed 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board.  Subcommittees  of  experts*  have  studied 
every  route  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact 
difference  in  construction  and  operation  costs  between 
new  American  ships  and  foreign  flag  ships  on  that 
route.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  compensation 
established  under  the  ocean  mail  cotitract.s  ha.-«  not 
been  sufficient  to  equalize  the  handicap  against  the 
American  operator.  This  is  shown  by  the  steady  in- 
roads  of    foreign    competitors,    particularly    from    low 


wage  scale  countries  like  Norway,  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  and  Japan. 

At  the  present  time  the  federal  treasury  is  putting 
about  $16,000,000  a  year  into  ocean  mail  contracts, 
over  and  above  what  the  transport  of  ocean  mail  would 
cost  on  a  poundage  basis.  This  constitutes  the  only 
United  States  subsidy  to  its  commercial  overseas  mer- 
chant marine.  Comparatively  poor  and  small  nations 
like  Italy  are  paying  subsidies  totaling  more  than  twice 
that  amount. 

United  States  ocean  mail  contracts  are  on  a  flat  rate 
for  a  10-year  period.  Should  the  increase  in  volume  of 
mail  and  parcel  post  shipments  approximate,  during 
the  next  ten  years,  the  same  rate  that  it  has  maintained 
during  the  past  decade,  the  actual  compensation  under 
these  contracts  will  not  be  very  much  greater  than  the 
poundage  rate  for  the  then  total  weight  of  mail.  And 
should  any  emergency  arise  when  Uncle  Sam  needs 
some  naval  and  military  auxiliary  vessels  in  a  big  hur- 
ry, he  has  first  call  on  these  fine  fast  ships  which 
would  then  be  worth  many  times  the  largest  total  of 
subsidies  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  wildest  of  American 
shipbuilding  promoters. 

Whatever  the  viewpoint,  military,  naval,  commercial, 
these  splendid  ocean  wagons  of  ours  are  worth  while 
investments — we  are  getting  them  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


Suicidal  Taxes 
Kill  Business 
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HERE  is  great  need  in  our  Ameri- 
can form  of  democracy  for  some 
automatic  method  whereby  tax  assessing  bodies  shall 
be  promptly  made  to  feel  the  results  of  the  taxes  ap- 
plied. Taxes  on  land  do  in  theory  have  this  reaction, 
but  it  is  so  gradual  that  politicians  are  willing  to  take 
a  chance  on  it.  Financial  statisticians  now  calculate 
that  in  twenty-five  years  practically  all  agricultural 
land  in  the  United  States  will  have  been  confiscated 
for  taxes.  But  what  politician  worries  about  tax  rev- 
enues twenty-five  years  hence? 

In  taxes  on  sales,  the  effect  on  single  commodities  is 
often  almost  instantaneous  but  it  is  not  felt  by  the  poli- 
tician because  usually  the  amount  involved  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  total  tax  revenue. 
A  very  good  instance  of  this  is  the  extending  of  domes- 
tic lubricating  oil  sales  taxes  to  include  engine  oil 
and  useable  stores  on  foreign  ships.  This  was  done  by 
a  court  decision  which  classed  these  items  as  domestic 
sales  and  not  foreign  trade. 

Now,  certain  oil  companies  on  the  Pacific  Coast  had 
built  up  a  very  good  business  selling  lubricating  oils  to 
foreign  motorships.  Competition  from  foreign  refin- 
eries was  keen  and  these  Pacific  Coast  oil  concerns, 
while  more  than  able  to  meet  quality,  were  barely  able 
to  make  a  profit  and  meet  price.  This  court  decision 
imposing  a  tax  on  these  sales  of  lubricating  oil  wipes 
out  all  profit  and  forces  the  Pacific  Coast  oil  refineries 
to  give  up  this  business  or  to  continue  it  at  a  loss. 

Since  many  court  decisions  have  declared  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  ship  wherever  located  to  be  American 
territory,  it  would  seem  that  a  foreign  flag  ship  in  an 
American  harbor  must  be  foreign  territory  and  all 
sales  made  to  that  vessel  be  foreign  trade.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  unless  an  exception  is  made,  the  Pacific  Coast 
sales  of  lubricants  to  foreign  flag  vessels  will  soon  be 
only  a  matter  of  filling  an  occasional  emergency  short- 
age. 
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Foreign  Bottoms 
"Other  than  British" 

[OR  years  our  spellbinders  in  Con- 
gress, when  tuned  in  on  the  "Am- 
erican Merchant  Marine  in  Foreign  Trade"  have  been 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  British  Merchant  Marine  as 
our  great  competitoi'.  Actuated,  no  doubt,  by  the  same 
conception,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Bureau 
of  Research,  in  making  up  forms  for  tonnage  reports 
on  foreign  trade,  divide  the  tonnage  under  four  col- 
ums;  namely,  "United  States  Shipping  Board,"  "Inde- 
pendent American,"  "British,"  and  "Others."  This  lat- 
ter classification  was  first  made  for  the  year  1923. 


DIPORTS  AND  IXFORTS 
(COUSIN 10) 

TOTAL                                               1 

TOTAL 

Aoarlon 

foreign             1 

loil.Amgr. 

Brltldi 

OtWra 

1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
-.925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 

81,824,834 
87,183,756 
92,375,652 
93,160,418 
92,801,653 
112,825,756 
99,118,432 
106,224,826 
108,460,581 
97,293,286 
75,913,532 

12,164,691 
11,913,448 
9,934,455 
9,326,226 
7,908,928 
8,478,630 
3,380,218 
7,133,492 
6,441,501 
4,664,195 
3,690,518 

29,847,604 
32,869,597 
29,038,197 
31,283,365 
29,022,390 
29,748,605 
31,772,996 
36,341,263 
36,710,975 
35,071,963 
24,491,940 

* 
28,042,520 
27,273,087 
27,971,809 
38,970,734 
30,056,218 
31,738,641 
32,797,941 
27,661,268 
20,806,260 

39,812,539 
42,400,711 
25,360,476 
25,277,740 
27,898,526 
35,627,787 
28,909,000 
31,011,430 
32,510,164 
29,895,860 
26,924,814 

Table  No.  1  herewith,  shows  the  figures  for  combin- 
ed exports  and  imports.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  column 
"Others"  shows  greater  percentage  of  increases  and 
less  percentage  of  decreases  than  any  of  the  four.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  past  two  years. 


lUPOBTS  AND  EXPORTS 
(OOUSINB}) 

UONTHS  AJC  QUARTERS 

TOTAL—ALL  DISTRICTS 

TOTAL 

ABSrican 

roreiKn 

U.S.S.B. 

lad.Aner. 

Britiih 

Other. 

July 

August 

September 

Total  for  Quarter 
October 
Norember 
December 

Total  for  Quarter 
January 
rebruary 
Uareh 

Total  for  Quarter 

(BUND  TOTAL 

7,164,748 
7,024,668 
6,827,065 

319,966 
305,278 
308,165 

2,174,721 
2,229,946 
2,073,320 

2,314,429 

2,220,519 
2,005,782 

2,355,632 
t,268,947 
2,439,798 

21.016.501 

933.407 

6.477,987 

6,540,730 

7,064,377 

7,150,594 
6,309,158 
5.012.133 

313,988 
237,271 
211,186 

2,306,430 
2,277,968 
1,621.387 

2;m;6ft4 

1,647,098 
1,242,985 

5;4l4,49Z 
2,146,3a 
1,936,575 

18.471.885 

762^445 

6,205,785 

5.001.767 

elsolJjM 

4,545,956 
4,919,988 
5.273,355 

189,968 
232,297 
255,726 

1,431,664 
1,469,213 
1,906.782 

975,345 

994,176 

1,126,065 

1,943,979 
2,i24,302 
1,984,782 

14,739^99 

677,991 

4,807,659 

3,095,586 

6,i58,()i3 

54,227,685 

2,373,843 

17,491,431 

14,638,083 

19,724,328 

Table  No.  2  shows  the  figures  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  1932.  Here,  again,  the  col- 
umn "Others"  shows  a  marked  gain  in  percentage  car- 
ried. 

For  this  nine  months  period,  the  figures  for  imports 
and  exports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  show  a  total  of  8,475,- 
241  tons,  divided  into:  14,278  tons  for  Shipping  Board 
vessels;  2,371,697  tons  for  privately  owned  American 
vessels;  2,044,426  tons  for  British  vessels;  and  4,044,- 
840  tons  for  foreign  vessels  "Other  than  British." 
These  figures  include  petroleum  and  lumber  shipments. 

Certainly  it  would  seem  that  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
chief  competitors  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
are  "Other  than  British."  Has  "twisting  the  lion's  tail" 
become  such  an  ingrained  habit  that  we  are  willing  to 
let  "Others"  take  50  per  cent  of  our  tonnage  while  we 
compete  with  our  British  cousins  over  the  remainder? 
The  type  of  fast  motor  cargo  ships  that  Japan  and  the 
Continental  European  nations  have  been  putting  into 
Pacific  Coast  trade  routes  for  the  past  few  years  are 
very  stiff  competitors,  and  the  Pacific  American  steam- 
ship owner  is  seeing  more  of  them  in  his  home  harbors 
every  month. 
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'liie  R«'<>rj;aiii/r<l 
Shipping  |{(mr<l 


IKESIDENT  HOOVER,  on  July  30. 
appointi'd  the  new  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  as  provided  for  in  the  Economy  Act, 
by  naminjf  three  of  the  old  Board.  Those  appointed 
were  chairman  T.  V.  O'Connor  of  New  York,  Samuel  S. 
Sandberjr  of  California,  and  Hutch  I.  Cone  of  PMorida. 
In  addition  to  these  three,  the  former  Board  included 
Albert  H.  Denton  of  Kansas,  Jefferson  Meyers  of  Ore- 
gon, R.  H.  Smith  of  Louisiana,  and  E.  C.  Plummer  of 
New  Hampshire  (recently  deceased). 

President  Hoover  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  re- 
organization and  on  his  wise  choice  of  commissioners. 
The  three  named  represent  the  best  marine  experience 
on  the  former  board.  Particularly  gratifying  is  the 
choice  again  of  T.  V.  O'Connor  for  chairman,  especially 
after  the  recent  attempt  by  certain  factions  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate  to  besmirch  the  character  of  this  effi- 
cient public  servant. 

Immediately  following  its  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  new  Board  took  steps  to  make  corresponding 
changes  in  its  administrative  bureaus  and  personnel. 
Bureaus  are  reduced  from  seven  to  four  and  the  name 
of  the  Bureau  of  Operations  is  changed  to  Bureau  of 
Marine  Development. 

Under  the  new  set-up,  T.  V.  O'Connor,  chairman  of 
the  Board,  will  have  supervision  over  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Development,  the  General  Counsel,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Board.  Commissioner  Sandberg  will  have 
supervision  over  the  Bureau  of  Regulation  and  Traffic 
and  the  Bureau  of  Research.  Commissioner  Cone  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Fin- 
ance. This  will  consolidate  the  Bureau  of  Law  with  the 
General  Counsel's  office,  the  Bureau  of  Traffic  with 
the  Bureau  of  Regulation,  and  the  Bureau  of  Finance 
with  the  Bureau  of  Construction. 

No  member  of  the  new  Board  is  to  hold  office  under 
the  Fleet  Corporation. 


Pacific  Coast 
Maritime  Leader 


SPONSORED  by  the  San  Franci.sco 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Harbor  Day  celebration  in  San  Francisco  and  on  San 
Francisco  Bay  is  fast  becoming  a  symbol  of  State  wide 
interest  in  maritime  affairs.  The  shore-side  parade  of 
harbor  day  is  bringing  together  each  year  more  numer- 
ous and  more  notable  evidence  of  the  interest  taken 
in  shipping  by  California's  many  prosperous  interior 
communities. 

For  the  first  three  Harbor  Day  parades,  the  baton  of 
Grand  Marshall  was  held  by  the  revered  and  honored 
Dean  of  Pacific  Coast  Shipping,  the  late  Robert  Dollar. 
This  year  the  committee,  by  unanimous  acclaim,  named 
Roger  D.  Lapham  as  successor  to  this  honor. 

This  appointment  will  meet  with  the  heartiest  ap- 
proval from  all  ship  operators  and  friends  of  shipping 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Roger  Lapham  epitomizes  in 
his  ancestry  and  in  his  career  the  entire  history  of 
American  shipping.  As  President  of  the  Ameriran-Ha 
waiian  Steamship  Company,  he  manages  the  operation 
of  one  of  the  largest  fleets  of  American  steamships  in 


Mi 


the  intercoastal  and  overHean  cargo  trades.  ThlH  cor- 
poration and  its  predecessora  are  and  have  been  con- 
structive builders  of  murine  business  at  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  since  early  pioneer  days. 

Roger  Lapham  is  a  careful,  industrial  expert  execu- 
tive. He  has  built  up  an  organization  that  is  recogniz 
ed  as  outstandingly  successful  among  American  steam- 
ship operators.  He  is  an  ardent  golf  enthusiast,  a 
square  shooter,  a  good  citizen.  The  Harbor  Day  Parade 
committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  wise  choice — 
no  fitter  selection  could  have  been  made. 


The  OM 
Sea  Traiiip 

A  grimy,  old  freighter  eased  up  tu  ihe  pier. 
And  her  sides  were  all  battered  and  bent: 
Her  plates  were  di-figurcd  by  many  a  smear 
And  many  a  lingering  dent. 

Her  dissolute  decks  were  all  covered  with  stains. 
And  her  winches  were  reeking  with  rust. 
Her  crew  didn't  waste  either  muscle  ur  brains 
To  polish — except  what  they  must. 

Hard  usage  had  marked  her  with  many  a  scar. 
She  was  worn  by  the  wind  and  the  weather. 
Her  Master  was  likewise  a  grizzled  old  tar 
For  they'd  battled  the  tempest  together. 

His  hide  was  all  tanned  a  mahogany  hue. 
But  his  life  was  wrapped  up  in  his  ship. 
For  many  a  hazardous  voyage  they  knew 
And  many  a  penlous  trip. 

Said  he,  "I  have  sailed  on  this  dingy  old  scow 
Through  many  a  dangerous  sea. 
She  may  not  be  beautiful — That  I'll  allow. 
But  she  always  looks  handsome  to  me. 

"I've  stood  on  the  bridge  of  this  faithful  old  tub. 
With  a  cargo  of  dread  T.N.T. 
And  we  came  within  ra.ige  of  a  German  sub  , 
But  escaped  in  the  reek  of  the  sea. 

"We  hit  a  typhoon  off  the  coast  of  Japan. 
And  we  bucked  it  for  seven  days  struit;ht. 
We  won  our  way  through  without  loss  of  a  man, 
Tho'  it  sprung  every  nvet  and  plate. 

"With  a  cargo  of  hemp  that  caught  fire  in  the  hold. 
We  sailed  the  Pacific  for  days; 
And  the  grief  of  that  voyage  will  never  be  told. 
As  we  fought  with  the  smoldering  blaze. 

"The  sides  were  beginning  to  buckle  and  swell. 
And  we  figured  our  time  getting  short. 
The  decks  were  as  hot  as  the  hinges  of  Hell, 
When  we  finally  made  it  to  port. 

"We  were  raked  by  a  Limey  just  out  of  Hong   Kong 
But  the  old  hulk  still  held  to  her  luck: 
Her  framework  was  solid  and  trusty  and  strong 
And  we  saved  her  by  promptness  and  pluck 


"She  may  be  a  . 
But  to  me.  she  - 
She's  always  bii 
No  power  can  pry  u» 


ter  to  you. 

.  .irt 

:hful  and  true. 


apait 


L'ENVOI 


Oh  we  laugh  in  the  teeth  of  the  hurricane's  might 
And  his  fury  we  sauoly  brave. 

While  the  Storm  God  is  shrieking  in  frenzied  delight 
As  he  rides  on  the  breast  of  the  wave 

A  typical  "Tramp"  of  the  commonest  rtamp. 
In  desperate  danger  wc  revel. 
We  uil  wide  and  free  o'er  the  breath  of  the  se*. 
.And  we  fear  neither  Man,  God.  not   Devil 

JOHN  McGRORATY 


Unique  Introduction  to 

a  New  Passenger  Liner 


WHEN  the  reorganized  United  States  Lines 
faced  the  problem  of  selling  their  large  new 
passenger  capacity  to  the  American  public, 
they  realized  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
steps  in  the  selling  campaign  would  be  the  introduction 
of  their  new  liner  Manhattan  to  their  American  pas- 
senger agents.  After  considerable  study  it  was  decided 
by  the  executives  of  the  United  States  Lines  and  of 
their  general  agents,  the  Roosevelt  Steamship  Com- 
pany, that  a  key  man  would  be  selected  from  each  im- 
portant passenger  agent  office  and  that  these  men 
would  be  brought  to  New  York  for  an  actual  cruise  on 
the  new  liner  Manhattan;  so  that  there  would  be  in 
each  of  these  offices  at  least  one  man  who  could  say, 
"I  have  traveled  on  this  ship  and  therefore  I  know 
that — she  is  comfortable  in  a  sea  way — she  has  the 
best  beds  I  ever  slept  on — her  cuisine  is  the  best — her 
deck  spaces  for  games  and  promenade  are  ample — she 
has  the  finest  public  rooms  of  any  vessel  of  her  size — 
she  has  many  features  not  found  on  any  other  trans- 
atlantic vessel." 

To  bring  several  hundred  passenger  agents  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  take  care  of  them  in  New 
York,  take  them  out  on  a  special  twenty-four  hour 
cruise,  and  return  them  to  their  respective  places  of 
business  pepped  up  with  the  idea  that  the  Steamship 
Manhattan  is  the  finest  cabin  liner  afloat — that  was 
the  task  which  the  executives  of  these  two  companies 
set  for  themselves  at  the  delivery  of  this  vessel. 

A  very  representative  group  went  back  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  headed  by  L.  E.  Archer,  Pacific  Coast 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager  for  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Co.  Mr.  Archer,  on  his  return,  was  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  new  ship  and  over  the  wisdom  of 
the  United  States  Lines  and  the  Roosevelt  Steamship 
Company  in  adopting  this  method  of  introducing  S.  S. 
Manhattan. 

Over  seven  hundred  guests  were  taken  out  for  a 
twenty-four  hour  cruise.  Dinner,  breakfast,  and  lunch- 
eon were  served  on  board.  While  the  ship  cruised  in  the 
Atlantic  off  New  York,  all  the  guests  were  entertained 
with  the  same  variety  and  class  of  games,  dancing,  and 
program  that  will  be  constantly  available  for  pas- 
sengers. 

In  the  grand  lounge  a  showing  was  made  of  the  new 
talking  picture  "Congorilla,"  with  all  the  finesse  of  a 
first  class  motion  picture  house.  Dancing  to  the  music 
of  the  finest  dance  orchestras  was  enjoyed  both  in  the 
grand  salon  and  in  the  veranda  cafe  and  on  the  prom- 
enade deck. 

"Great  enthusiasm  was  displayed  over  some  of  the 
special  features  of  the  Manhattan,"  says  Mr.  Archer, 
"and  especially  over  the  symmetrical  grouping  of  the 
public  rooms  on  the  promenade  deck." 

One  innovation  which  brought  much  favorable  com- 
ment was  the  use  of  full  length  French  doors  for  win- 
dows in  the  Palm  Court.  By  means  of  these  doors  this 
room,  which  is  the  forward  apartment  of  the  main 
group  of  public  spaces,  can  be  opened  up  on  three  sides 
onto  the  wide  glass-enclosed  promenade  deck. 


Leo    E.    Archer,    Pacific    Coast 

Passenger    Traffic    Manager    for 

the  I.M.M. 


Another  feature  is  the  large  flush  area  on  the  prom- 
enade deck  just  aft  of  the  veranda  cafe.  This  portion 
of  the  promenade  deck  is  in  way  of  cargo  hatches  Nos. 
4  and  5  and  in  order  to  make  possible  a  flush  deck,  the 
builders  have  introduced  a  novel  arrangement  of  cargo 
handling  machinery.  The  after  mast  supporting  the 
cargo  booms  is  located  between  the  hatches.  The  hatch 
trunks,  with  their  water-tight  covers,  end  at  A  Deck, 
one  level  below  the  promenade  deck.  On  A  deck  a 
winchroom  is  arranged  between  the  hatches.  Here  are 
housed  eight  cargo  winches.  On  the  promenade  deck 
above,  the  flush  deck  is  removable  over  each  hatch 
and  over  the  winch  room.  The  result  is  a  flush  teak 
deck  86  feet  square  clear  of  all  obstructions  except 
the  single  mast.  This  open  air  deck  space  is  ideal  for 
dancing  or  for  deck  games. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  from  the  pas- 
senger viewpoint  is  the  "conditioned  air"  service  in 
dining  rooms.  This  is  new  on  the  North  Atlantic  pas- 
senger ferry.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  weather  out- 
side, or  what  the  temperature  and  humidity  conditions 
in  any  other  part  of  the  ship,  the  atmosphere  in  the 
cabin  and  tourist  class  dining  rooms  on  the  Manhattan 
will  be  ideal  for  comfort  and  for  appetite.  Washed, 
conditioned  completely  every  41'2  minutes,  the  air  in 
these  two  rooms  will  be  kept  at  a  predetermined  stan- 
dard by  automatically  controlled  electric  machinery. 

By  good  fortune  and  good  management  there  were  in 
New  York  available  for  inspection  at  the  time  of  Man- 
hattan's delivery  two  other  noted  vessels  of  the  fleet 
for  which  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  and 
the  United  States  Lines  are  owners  or  agents.  These 
were  the  steamship  Leviathan  and  steamship  American 
Merchant. 

Thus  the  group  of  passenger  agents  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  personally  inspect  and  compare  four  ships 
of  widely  varying  types  of  naval  architecture  and 
marine  interior  arrangement  and  decoration. 

"The  Manhattan  lost  nothing  by  this  comparison," 
declares  Mr.  Archer.  In  fact,  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  group  was  "that  the  Manhattan  is  at 
the  top  of  the  list  so  far  as  passenger  comfort  is  con- 
cerned." Most  of  these  men  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  many  fine  new  passenger  liners  built  in 
American  shipyards  during  the  past  ten  years.  Each  of 
these  vessels  has  had  some  point  of  superiority,  some 
unique  claim  to  distinction.  Reviewing  in  their  minds 
the  features  of  these  vessels  and  granting  to  each  its 
due  mead  of  praise,  the  passenger  agents  who  had  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  the  new  United  States  Lines 
liner  are  unanimous  in  their  homage.  After  a  long  list 
of  beautiful  and  splendid  American  ships — "Now  the 
Manhattan." 


World  Shipping  Conditions 

Some  Notes  and  Comments  on  Merchant  Marine  Affairs,  lejith  Particular 
Reference  to  Pacific  Coast  Shipping 


COOPERATION  between  shipowners  was  the  key- 
note of  the  recent  meetinK  of  the  StandinK  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  ShippinK  Conference. 
With  freights  at  the  lowest  mark  in  recent  historical 
times,  and  with  approximately  20  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  seagoing  tonnage  laid  up.  the  bottom  apparent- 
ly has  not  been  reached.  Proposals  for  cooperative  lay- 
up  of  30  per  cent,  of  all  tonnage  are  being  made,  but 
the  best  informed  ship  operators  are  demanding  that 
the  program  be  not  merely  to  lay  up  .'JO  per  cent,  but  to 
scrap  30  per  cent,  and  that,  in  addition,  there  must  be 
combined  with  this  scrapping  program  some  sort  of 
set-up  for  chartering  dictatorship  in  each  trade. 

World  prices  on  old  tonnage  have  gotten  so  low  that 
in  several  recent  auction  sales  the  vessels  brought  a 
cash  price  less  than  one-fourth  the  face  value  of  the 
mortgages  for  which  they  were  security. 

Countries  and  organizations  represented  at  this  meet- 
ing were:  Belgium.  Denmark.  France.  Germany.  Great 
Britain.  Greece,  Holland,  Italy.  Japan.  New  Zealand. 
Norway.  Baltic,  and  International  Maritime  Confer- 
ence. United  States  Shipping  Board  had  a  representa- 
tive present  as  an  observer.  The  best  way  of  carrying 
out  the  details  of  this  cooperative  resolution  is  left  to 
the  national  shipping  organizations. 

The  reorganized  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  al- 
ready acting  on  this  scrapping  suggestion  and  has  re- 
cently advertised  124  cargo  steamers  out  of  its  active 
list  to  be  sold  for  scrap.  The  vessels  involved  range 
from  7500  to  12,500  tons  deadweight  carrying  capacity, 
which  means  that  when  this  scrapping  sale  shall  have 
been  consummated  1,077.243  tons  deadweight  capacity 
will  have  been  removed  from  political  or  actual  compe- 
tition in  the  ocean  cargo  carrying  trade. 

Ocean  Freights 

As  compiled  by  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  I'nit- 
ed  Kingdom,  the  index  number  of  shipping  freights  for 
June.  1932,  stood  at  17.10.  a  decrease  of  12.04  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  May,  and  9.19  per  cent,  lower  than  a 
year  ago.  Taking  the  average  for  1913  as  100,  that  for 
June,  19.32.  would  be  73.08. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Lloyds  figures  show  that  more  tonnage  was  scrapped 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1931  than  was  lost  at  sea.  Scrap- 
ped were  74  ships  totaling  253.000  gross  tons;  lost  and 
condemned  were  85  ships  representing  95.000  gro.-^s 
tons.  During  1931  there  was  a  decrease  in  ste;imsbip.-< 
of  961. G04  tons;  an  increase  in  motorships  of  606.944 
tons;  a  decrease  in  sailing  ships  of  42.070  tons;  and  a 
resultant  net  decrease  in  world  tonnage  of  376.730 
gross  tons.  United  Kingdom.  Holland.  United  States, 
and  Germany  showed  largest  decreases;  Norway.  Dan- 
zig. Russia.  Greece,  and  Italy  showed  largest  increases. 
World  tonnage  totals  June,  1931.  70.131.040;  June. 
1932.  69.734.310. 

Consideration  of  scrapping  schemes  is  being  actively 
taken  up  in  Great  Britain,  although  the  British  stand 


well  above  the  average  in  percentage  of  modern  ton- 
nage. In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  over  81  per  cent,  of 
the  registered  tonnage  is  less  than  20  years  old  and 
over  20  per  cent,  is  less  than  five  years  old.  Less  than 
7  per  cent,  of  the  United  States'  registered  tonnage  is 
leas  than  five  years  old. 

World  shipbuilding  is  less  active  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  fifty  years.  As  of  June  .30.  19.32,  the  total  com- 
mercial tonnage  under  construction  in  the  world's 
shipyards  was  1.109,773  gross,  as  com|)ared  with  1,824.- 
800  gross  on  June  .30.  1931.  Nearly  three  times  as  much 
tonnage  was  launched  throughout  the  world  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1932  as  was  represented  by  contracts 
for  new  ships  granted  during  that  three  months. 

Since  the  above  was  written  there  has  been  a  decided 
trend  toward  stabilization,  and  some  evidence  of  a  turn 
upward  in  ocean  freights.  This  is  partly  seasonal  and 
partly  due  to  the  more  optimistic  outlook  in  world  busi- 
ness. 

British  Trade 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  tariff  regulations  and 
the  unfavorable  exchange  situation.  Great  Britain  is 
still  the  best  foreign  market  for  United  States  food- 
stuffs, raw  products,  and  manufactured  goods.  The 
Pacific  Coast  states  will  continue  to  supply  Britain 
with  large  quantities  of  fruits  (fresh,  dried,  and  can- 
ned), canned  fish,  petroleum  products,  motion  pictures, 
lumber  and  lumber  products. 

The  report  of  United  States  Commercial  Attache 
Meekins  from  the  Ottawa  Conference  indicates  the  na- 
ture of  the  principal  changes  embodied  in  the  agree- 
ments. While  the  full  text  will  not  be  published  until 
ratified  by  the  various  governments  involved,  the  sub- 
stance is  practically  as  follows: 

Great  Britain  agrees  to  continue  free  trade  with  the 
Dominions  and  India  and  colonies  and  protectorates  as 
under  the  Import  Duties  Act  of  1932. — to  impose  spe- 
cial import  duties  on  designated  goods  from  all  other 
countries. — to  not  reduce  without  consultation  and  con- 
sent the  present  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  import  duty  on 
certain  groups  of  commodities;  the  Dominions  agree  to 
grant  new  and  increased  preferences  to  Great  Britain 
on  selected  groups  of  commodities;  the  Dominions 
agree  among  themselves  on  certain  preferences  on  se- 
lected commodities;  all  agreements  for  five  years  and 
thereafter  to  terminate  on  six  months  notice. 

These  agreements  have  a  world-wide  scope  and  may, 
if  ratified,  profoundly  disturb  world  traile.  They  in- 
clude: trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Australia. 
Canada.  India,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Southern  Rho- 
desia. New  Zealand,  and  Newfoundland;  trade  of  Can- 
ada with  the  Irish  Free  State.  Southern  Rhodesia,  and 
New  Zealand;  and  trade  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
with  New  Zealand  and  the  Irish  Free  State. 

New  Tariff  Regulaliona 

Increa.Hes  on  Japanese  ad  valorem  duties,  approved 
on  June  16.  will  be  inoperative  until  NovembiT  15.  so 


October 


far  as  United  States  and  other  treaty  nations  are  con- 
cerned. These  increases  apply  on  automobile  parts, 
with  an  increase  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  on  sardines  in  oil,  natural  butter,  olive  oil  in 
bottles,  woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  woolen  piece  goods, 
and  small  knitting  machines,  which  take  a  surtax 
amounting  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  specific  duties. 

Effective  July  2,  Norway  increased  her  import  duty 
on  dried  prunes  from  0.27  to  0.45  crowns  per  net  kilo 
and  on  dried  apples  from  0.72  to  1.08  crowns  per  net 
kilo. 

On  and  after  May  1,  the  Philippines  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  is  requiring  that  all  importations  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  seeds,  and  other  plant  materials  be  accom- 
panied by  certificates  of  inspection  issued  by  the  prop- 
er governmental  authorities  of  the  country  of  origin 
stating  that  the  materials  are  free  from  injurious  in- 
sects and  diseases. 

Austria  has  added  apples  and  flour  to  her  list  of  re- 
stricted goods  subject  to  import  permit,  effective  July 
15. 

Effective  July  30,  Colombia  has  decreased  her  import 
duties  on  some  classifications  of  iron  and  steel  sheets, 
rivets,  screws,  nuts,  and  bolts  to  be  used  in  Colombian 
mining  industries  to  0.005  peso  per  gross  kilo,  and  has 
reduced  the  canalization  tax  on  the  same  items  to  5 
pesos   per  metric  ton. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  increased  im- 
port duties  have  become  effective  in  French  Indo- 
China  on  maize,  maize  flour,  bags,  pork,  codfish,  tur- 
bine parts,  pipe  fittings,  cotton  hosiery,  sugar,  and 
metal  trellis  work.  Reductions  in  import  duties  are  ef- 
fective on  pure  silk  fabrics,  certain  papers,  and  photo- 
graph parts.  Exemption  from  import  duty  is  granted 
to  nonbituminous  coal,  road  oils,  soft  and  hard  pitches, 
and  certain  ships. 

No  Peruvian  consular  invoices  are  required  on  par- 
cel post  shipments  to  Peru  when  such  shipments  are 
valued  at  less  than  five  dollars.  Parcel  post  shipments, 
regardless  of  value,  are  exempt  from  requirement  to 
be  covered  by  Peruvian  consular  invoice  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  Peruvian  consular  officer  at  the 
shipping  point. 

Tenders  for  a  steamship  service  from  British  Col- 
umbia ports  to  the  Orient  on  a  subsidy  basis,  to  aid  the 
lumber  industry  in  that  Province,  have  been  requested 
by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  The  service 
will  be  from  British  Columbia  ports  on  a  monthly  ba- 
sis and  tenders  were  returnable  July  31.  It  is  provided 
that  wherever  possible  British  ships  shall  be  used  and 
that  they  shall  be  capable  of  carrying  from  4,000,000 
to  5,000,000  feet  of  lumber  as  well  as  general  cargo 
and  grain,  if  offered.  These  vessels  must  load  only  at 
British  Columbia  ports  as  the  subsidy  will  be  pi-ovided 
specifically  for  the  encouragement  of  export  trade  be- 
tween the  Canadian  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Orient. 

Italian  Freighter  Bounties 

Italy,  as  of  January  1,  1932,  has  revived  the  prin- 
ciple of  bounty  to  general  cargo  tramp  services  and  has 
appropriated  a  total  of  $3,682,000  for  the  fiscal  years 
1931-1932  and  1932-1933.  The  basis  of  the  subsidy  paid 
any  ship  is  sea  performance  calculated  according  to 
distance  sailed,  size  of  ship,  and  age  of  ship.  Distance 
for  which  bounty  may  be  claimed  is  limited,  according 


to  certain  tonnage  ranges.  For  vessels  not  exceeding 
one  year  old,  the  scales  are  as  follows:  1500  tons  gross 
and  under,  $0.0013  per  gross  ton  mile,  limit  30,000 
miles;  1500  to  2500  gross  tons  $0.00065  per  gross  ton 
mile,limit30,000  miles; 2500  to  4000  gross  tons, $0.00004 
per  gross  ton  mile,  limit  40,000  miles;  and  4000  gross 
tons  or  over  $0.00001  per  gross  ton  mile,  limit  40,000 
miles. 

This  bounty  does  not  apply  to  vessels  in  the  regular 
Italian  contract  services.  These  latter  are  organized 
under  central  control  in  two  groups:  namely,  "indis- 
pensable," comprising  14  groups  of  88  routes  operating 
under  20-year  contracts;  and  "useful,"  comprising 
some  600,000  gross  tons  on  20  routes  under  5-  and  10- 
year  contracts. 

Windjammer  Revival 

Interest  in  sailing  ship  navigation  is  chronic  in  all 
Nordic  races.  Normally  dormant,  it  revives  in  sporadic 
outbreaks  whenever  depression  in  industry  offers  op- 
portunity to  pick  up  crews  at  favorable  terms.  Recently 
on  both  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coasts  of  the  United 
States  this  tendency  has  developed  to  the  point  of  giv- 
ing profitable  work  to  shipyards. 

C.  Nelson  Rogers  (some  marine  flavor  to  that  moni- 
ker) of  Boston  is  now  refitting  the  first  of  two  old 
square-riggers  at  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine, 
with  the  intention  of  trading  between  the  ports  of  New 
England  and  the  West  African  Coast.  His  first  ship,  the 
Coriolanus,  will  load  with  general  trading  goods  at 
Boston  this  fall,  and  the  Captain  will  trade  for  raw 
products  along  the  African  coast  until  his  outbound 
cargo  is  exhausted  and  he  is  loaded  with  produce  for 
the  home  trip. 

Edward  Elson  Grieve  of  Los  Angeles  had  dreamed  all 
his  life  of  a  sailing  ship  cruise  through  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Coming  into  a  moderate  inheritance  recently, 
he  purchased  the  fine  old  Alaska  Packers'  bark  Star  of 
England  and  is  having  her  refitted  at  the  General  En- 
gineering &  Dry  Dock  Company,  Oakland,  California, 
advertising  the  idea  that  he  will  sail  with  a  party  of 
friends,  scientists,  artists,  or  any  acceptable  party  that 
can  share  the  expense  of  grub  and  operation;  ports  of 
call  on  a  South  Seas  and  round-the-world  voyage  to  be 
up  to  the  whims  or  necessities  of  the  occasion. 

Another  reported  sail  venture  indicates  the  charter 
of  the  ship  Star  of  Alaska  from  the  Alaska  Packers  by 
the  Windjammer  World  Cruise  Association  of  Spruce 
Pine,  North  Carolina. 

Japanese  Charters 

During  July  some  fifteen  Japanese  steamers  were 
fixed  to  load  full  cargoes  of  soya  bean  from  Far  East 
to  European  continental  ports,  principally  Rotterdam 
and  Hamburg.  This  unusual  chartering  movement  is 
owing  to  the  lay-up  of  many  of  the  regular  liners  due 
to  quiet  conditions  in  the  normal  passenger  and  cargo 
service  in  this  trade. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Proposed  as  a  Free  Port 

A  plan  has  been  prepared  for  presentation  at  the  Im- 
perial Economic  Conference  at  Ottawa  to  establish  Em- 
pire free  ports  at  strategic  points  in  the  British  Dom- 
inions to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  goods  produced 
within  the  British  Empire.  The  plan  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Victoria  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  that  organi- 
zation is  endeavoring  to  procure  the  endorsement  of 
the  Dominion  Government  and  the  designation  of  Vic- 
toria as  a  free  port. 


Seatrain  Expansion 


Particulars  of  Two  New  Seatraim  Building  at 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company 
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HE  performance  of  Seatrain  New  Orleans,  the 
original  loaded  freight  car  transport,  on  her  New- 
Orleans  Havana  run  has  attracted  th«^  interested 
attention  of  the  whole  shipping  world  to  a  new  system 
of  cargo  transport.  This  system  places  the  loaded 
freight  car  in  a  seagoing  vessel  equipjjed  to  handle 
standard  cars  and  unloads  that  car  on  to  rails  at  the 
other  end  of  the  sea  route.  It  thus  eliminates — special 
packing;  one  loading  and  one  discharging  operation 
from  cars;  stevedoring  charges  and  damage;  pilferage; 
spoilage  through  contact  with  other  cargo;  and  neces- 
sity for  expensive  superstructures  on  piers. 

An  article  in  the  June  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view described  this  service  and  also  announced  the 
building  of  two  new  seatrains  at  the  plant  of  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania.These  two  vessels, named  Seatrain  New  York  and 
Seatrain  Havana,  are  about  ready  for  delivery,  and 
full  particulars  of  their  very  interesting  construction 
and  machinery  are  now  available. 

Principal  characteristics  are: 

Length  between  perpendiculars 4600" 

Beam  molded   63'6" 

Depth  molded,  main  deck,  amidships 38'3" 

Displacement,   tons 13,745 

Draft    22'8" 

Dead  weight,  tons   8,445 

Speed,  knots    15'  L- 

Shaft  horsepower,  max 8,800 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  illustration,  the  seatrains 
are  flush  superstructured  deck  vessels  with  machinery 
aft.  They  are  fitted  with  three  complete  decks,  super- 
structure deck,  main  deck,  and  poop  deck.  All  of  these 
decks  and  the  tank  top  carry  loaded  cars  on  rails.  The 
total  capacity  is  100  standard  box  cars.  All  of  these 
cars  can  be  unloaded  and  an  equal  number  loaded  in- 
side of  ten  hours. 

Oil-tight  bulkheads,  forming  side  tanks,  extend  from 
the  tank  tops  to  the  main  deck  and  from  the  boiler  room 
to  the  forepeak  tank,  forming  a  double  skin  around 
this  portion  of  the  ship.  These  tanks  are  used  for  fuel 
oil  or  for  ballast  water.  They  are  thus  useful  for  safe 
ty,  for  additional  cruising  radius,  and  for  keeping  the 
ship  on  an  even  keel  when  the  cargo  is  unevenly  loaded. 

A  feature  of  construction  was  the  use  of  special  cop- 
per bearing  steel  for  the  main  and  superstructure 
decks  and  of  stainless  steel  for  fittings  wherever  cor- 
rosion resistance  is  necessary.  Rails  are  all  electrical 
ly  welded  to  decks  and  welding  is  extensively  used  to 
secure  fittings  throughout  the  ships. 

One  main  hatch  serves  the  ship.  Four  special  cradles 
are  provided  on  each  deck  level.  These  cradles  serve 
as  hatch  strongbacks  on  the  tank  top,  tween  deck,  su- 
perstructure deck,  and  as  a  water-tight  hatch  cover  on 
the  main  deck.  When  the  ship  is  fully  loaded,  each 
cradle  has  a  car  on  it. 


In  thv  hacch  of 
a  Scalrain,  show- 
inK  tracks,  spot- 
ted car.  and  re- 
inforced con- 
struction. 


Car  Handling 

The  cars  are  lifted  from  the  shore  tracks  ab»>ard  the 
vessels  by  means  of  specially  designed  cranes  which 
are  located  on  the  dock  at  the  terminal.  By  means  of 
these  cranes  the  loading  and  unloading  of  freight 
cars  from  the  vessel  can  be  done  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  loading  operation,  the  cradle,  which  is  fitted  with 
tracks,  is  placed  in  a  gap  in  shore  tracks  and  the  load- 
ed freight  car  is  run  on  the  cradle.  The  crane  then  lifts 
the  cradle,  with  the  car  upon  it.  up  over  the  vessel's 
side  and  lowers  it  into  the  hold,  making  a  connection 
of  the  cradle  rails  with  the  deck  rails.  A  mechanical 
car-handling  device  inside  the  ship  shunts  the  car 
from  the  cradle  on  the  deck  tracks.  While  this  cradle 
is  still  in  place,  a  car  intended  for  unloading  from  the 
vessel  is  placed  upon  it  by  the  car  handling  device. 
This  car  is  then  lifted  on  the  cradle  from  the  hold  of 
the  ship  and  placed  upon  the  dock.  The  car  is  then 
shunted  from  this  cradle  and  another  car,  intended  for 
loading,  takes  its  place  and  is  in  turn  placed  on  the 
vessel. 

The  cars  are  held  in  place  on  the  rails  in  the  ship  by 
screw  jacks  secured  to  the  special  jacking  rails  and  by 
means  of  special  quick-operating  rail  clamps.  The  load- 
ing crane  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  lower  the  cradle 
over  the  different  tracks  as  necessary  to  keep  the  ves- 
sel properly  trimmed,  and  the  process  of  loading  and 
unloading  is  continued.  When  the  four  tracks  on  one 
deck  have  been  filled,  the  loaded  cradles  are  secured 
in  place.  There  are  no  switches  from  one  track  to  the 
other  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel. 

Propelling  Machinery- 

The  main  engines  are  cross  compound  Del.aval  steam 
turbines  with  double  reduction  gearing,  driving  pro- 
peller shaft  through  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing.  These 
turbines  are  designed  to  develop  a  maximum  of  8800 
shaft  horsepower  at  110  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
propelling  units  are  built  with  liberal  factors  of  safe- 
ty throughout.  A  reversing  turbine  is  inrorp«»r»t»'d  in 
the  low  pressure  casing  with  a  total  a-'  r  of 

approximately   3000   shaft    horsepower.    .-  be 

provided  by  three  Babcock  and  Wilcox  w;.i.  r-tun..  m«- 


rine  boilers  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  design 
with  convection  type  superheaters.  These  boilers  will 
be  oil  burning  and  each  will  have  5564  square  feet  of 
heating  surface  and  1044  square  feet  of  superheating 
surface.  The  working  pressure  is  400  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  approximately  700  degrees  total  tem- 
perature. Fuel  oil  will  be  carried  in  tanks  which  are 
fitted  in  double  bottom  compartment  under  boilers  and 
fuel  tanks  abreast  of  the  machinery  and  in  the  after 
part  of  the  side  tanks  heretofore  mentioned.  The  power 
plant  is  built  along  the  lines  of  the  most  modern  Am- 
erican steam  plant  practice.  The  other  main  and  aux- 
iliary machinery  is  as  follows: 

1 — Foster  Wheeler  main  condenser  and  twin  air 
ejectors. 

] — Foster  Wheeler  auxiliary  condenser. 

2— Worthington  vertical  centrifugal  lubricating  oil 
pumps. 

2 — Davis  lubricating  oil  coolers. 

1 — Sharpies  lubricating  oil  purifier. 

1 — McNab  salinity  indicator. 

2 — Worthington  vertical  centrifugal  main  conden- 
sate pumps. 

2 — Worthington  centrifugal  main  circulating  pumps. 

1 — Worthington  centrifugal  main  feed  pump  driven 

by  Sturtevant  turbine. 
— Worthington  vertical  simplex  auxiliary  feed 
pump. 

1 — Worthington  vertical  simplex  port  feed  pump. 

1 — Feed  injector. 

1 — Worthington  deareating  type  first  stage  feed  wa- 
ter heater. 

1 — Davis  second  stage  feed  water  heater. 

King-Seely  Telegage  system  for  settling  and  Bun- 
ker tanks. 

2 — Electric  generators  —  General-Electric  Turbine- 
driven  250  K.V.A.,  A.C.,  3-phase,  60-cycle,  220 
volts. 

1 — Worthington  vertical  simplex  general  service  and 
fire  pump. 

1 — Goulds  hand  deck  pump. 

1 — Nash  centrifugal  self  -  priming  ballast  and  bilge 
pump. 

1 — Nash  centrifugal  self-priming  forward  ballast 
pump. 

1 — Worthington  centrifugal  emergency  bilge  pump. 

2 — Waterous  rotary  cargo  oil  pumps. 

1 — Worthington  centrifugal  sanitary  pump. 

1 — Worthington  centrifugal  auxiliary  condensate 
pump. 

1 — Worthington  centrifugal  auxiliaiy  circulating 
and  oil  cooler  pump. 

1 — Ingersoll-Rand  evaporator  feed  motor  pump. 
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1 — Ingersoll-Rand  fresh  water  motor  pump. 

1 — Ingersoll-Rand  drinking  water  motor  pump. 

1 — Elliott  "Typhon"  type  whistle. 

2 — Quimby  screw  type  fuel  oil  service  pumps. 

1 — Worthington    horizontal    duplex    emergency   fuel 

oil  service  pump. 
1 — Waterous  rotary  fuel  oil  transfer  pump. 

Deck  Machinery 

1 — American  Engineering  Co.  hydro-electric  steering 

gear. 
1 — American  Engineering  Co.  spur  geared  windlass. 
1 — American  Engineering  Co.  mooring  winch — aft. 
1 — American  Engineering  Co.  dock  type  gypsy — For- 
ward. 
2 — American   Engineering  Co.   vertical   car   hauling 

engines. 
2 — American  Engineering  Co.  vertical  electric  hoists 

for  stores. 
1 — Worthington  single-stage  air  compressor  for 

Pneumatic  tools. 
Electric   power  for   the   ship   is    furnished   by    two 
turbo  driven  generator  units  each  of  250  K.V.A.  capa- 
city. The  lighting  for  the  vessel  is  furnished  by  three 
10-K.V.A.  220  to  110-volt  single-phase  transformers. 

Provision  for  Perishable  Cargo 

One  of  the  decks  is  equipped  with  complete  refriger- 
ating system  with  piping  for  connection  to  each  car 
which  is  loaded  with  perishable  cargo.  The  refrigerat- 
ing machinery  consists  of:  one  Brunswick-Kroeschell 
1^  2-ton  motor-driven  refrigerator  unit  for  ship's 
stores;  two  Brunswick-Kroeschell  20-ton  refrigerator 
units  for  car  refrigeration. 

Each  ship  is  to  have  an  R.C.A.  radiotelegraph  trans- 
mitter capable  of  operation  on  both  the  intermediate 
and  shortwave  length  bands,  as  well  as  an  R.C.A.  radio 
direction  finder,  to  permit  bearings  to  be  taken  at  any 
time  and  in  any  weather. 

These  vessels  will  be  manned  by  a  crew  approximate- 
ly as  follows:  Captain,  chief  officer,  second  officer, 
third  officer,  radio  operator,  boatswain,  four  quarter- 
masters, ten  seamen,  steward,  four  mess  boys,  cook, 
assistant  cook,  chief  engineer,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
engineers,  deck  engineer,  three  oilers,  three  water 
tenders,  and  three  firemen.   • 

This  type  of  vessel  was  developed  by  Graham  M. 
Brush,  president  of  the  Seatrain  Lines,  and  the  first 
vessel  conforming  to  these  ideas,  built  in  England,  has 
been  in  constant  service  between  New  Orleans  and  Ha- 
vana since  December,  1929.  The  two  ships  now  being 
built  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company 
embody  Mr.  Brush's  original  ideas  with  modern  im- 
provements for  faster  and  larger  ships. 


A  broadside  view  of  the  Seatrain  New  Orleans  under  way. 
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Combination 

Carriers  Delmundo 

and  Delvalle 


A  RECONDITIONING  program  itiv.Mvmj;  luur  H.ik 
Island  type  car^o  vessels  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Mississippi  Shipping  Company  of  New- 
Orleans.  The  original  plan  called  for  stepping  up  the 
speed  of  these  steamers  from  10  to  13  knots  and  in- 
stalling accommodations  for  25  first  class  passengers 
in  each  ship.  The  first  two,  Delnorte  and  Uelsud,  were 
fitted  for  28  passengers  and  placed  in  service  in  19;?1. 
as  described  in  Pacific  Marine  Review  for  June  of  that 
year.  The  passenger  quarters  proved  so  popular  that 
the  second  pair  of  conversions,  Delmundo  and  Delvalle, 
were  arranged  for  38  passenger  berths. 

Delmundo  and  Delvalle  were  reconditioned  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by 
V.  M.  Friede,  naval  architect  of  New  Orleans,  and 
under  his  supervision.  C.  M.  McKenzie,  port  engineer 
of  the  Mississippi  Shipping  Company,  assisted  in  the 
machinery  specifications  and  served  as  supervising 
engineer  and  resident  inspector  at  the  shipyard.  Final 
judgment  on  these  plans  as  meeting  the  requirement.s 
of  the  trade  was  made  by  N.  C.  Pedrick,  general  man 
ager  of  the  shipping  company.  All  rules  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  Unit- 
ed States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service.  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  United  States  Navy  De- 
"artment  were  closely  followed.  Although  the  United 
~'ates  had  not  yet  formally  ratified  the  International 
invention  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  these  vessels 
were  altered  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  that  conven- 
tion. The  chief  change  in  this  connection  was  the  in- 
stallation of  a  new  watertight  bulkhead  subdividing 
Hold  No.  1  and  thus  affording  a  very  high  safety  fac- 
'  <v. 

Machinery  Changes 
In  order  to  attain  the  desired  speed  of  13  knots,  iiif 
ibine  rotor  and  reduction  gears  were  completely  re- 
•  uilt  by  the  manufacturers,  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany and  fitted  with  their  latest  type  of  reduction  gear- 
ing; a  new  Ingersoll  Rand  condenser  of  patented  de- 
k'n  and  of  considerably  larger  capacity  was  installed; 
nd  air  ejectors,  a  new  circulating  pump,  a  new  con- 
densate pump,  new  injection  and  discharge  valves,  and 
various  other  condenser  auxiliaries  of  the  latest  design 
were  jirovided  in  order  to  insuie  maximum  efficiency 


The  steamship  Delmundo  un  her  mat  (np. 


of  the  propulsion  equipment.  A  new  four-bladed  bronze 
propeller  ab.sorbs  the  power  of  this  rebuilt  turbine  and 
drives  the  vessel  easily  at  13':..  knots. 

The  three  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  were  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  the  boiler  pressure  was  increased  to 
207  pounds  per  square  inch.  To  further  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  boilers  there  were  itistalled  Diamond 
soot  blowers,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  feed  water  regulators, 
Rowe  and  Davis  feed  water  heaters,  and  Warren  feed 
pumps  of   larger  capacity. 

Fifteen  staterooms  are  provided,  all  outside  rooms. 
Six  of  these  rooms  have  private  bath  with  hot  and  cold 
fresh  water  showers.  Hot  and  cold  fresh  water  is  piped 
to  all  staterooms.  There  are  four  public  baths. 

The  furniture,  lamps,  draperies,  and  curtains  were 
selected  by  Elizabeth  Capers,  a  New  Orleans  interior 
decorator.  The  staterooms  are  furnished  with  beds 
manufactured  especially  for  the  vessels  by  the  Crescent 
Bed  Company  of  New  Orleans  and  fitted  with  the  well 
known  Simmons  Beautyrest  mattresses.  For  comfort 
in  the  staterooms  exceptionally  large  air  ports  are  pro- 
vided and  those  rooms  having  openings  to  the  side  of 
the  ship  are  fitted  with  large  sliding  windows  manu- 
factured by  the  American   Locomotive  Company. 

A  complete  fire  detecting  system  covers  all  space; 
cargo  holds  being  fitted  with  the  Rich  smoke  detecting 
system  and  the  quarters  and  staterooms  with  the  Zonit 
automatic  electric  fire  alarm  system.  In  addition  to 
other  extinguishing  facilities,  a  complete  Foamite  fire 
extinguishing  system  has  been  installed  in  the  engine 
and  boiler  rooms. 

The  addition  of  these  four  vessels  to  the  fleet  of  the 
Mississippi  Shipping  Company  marks  a  noteworthy 
achievement  in  rebuilding  machinery  and  hulls,  and 
will  enable  this  firm  to  handle  a  steadily  increasing 
volume  of  passenger  and  cargo  business  between  the 
United  States  Gulf  ports  and  the  East  Coast  of  South 
America. 


Three  inlrriurs  on   the  Delmundo.   At  l«(i.   the   spjt-iou»  lounKr;   center,  a  stJieriHjm;  and.   jI   r.ijhi.   the  dminK   »jl.H.n 
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The  new  Westfal-Larsen  motorship  Berganger  operated  by  the  Intcrocean  Line. 

Fast  New  Norwegian  Motorship 

Interocean  Line  Introduces  ly-knot  Combination  Motorship  Berganger, 
Reducing  Pacific  Coast-Europe  Time  to  20  Days 


THE  new  Norwegian  motorship  Berganger,  now 
visiting  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  on  her  maiden 
voyage,  is  the  first  of  three  sister  ships  built  for 
Westfal,  Larsen  &  Co.  of  Bergen,  Norway,  by  the 
Netherlands  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Amsterdam. 
These  three  vessels  will  be  operated  in  the  Interocean 
Line  and  are  of  particular  interest  as  being  the  fastest 
vessels  in  the  Pacific  Coast — European  service.  The 
Berganger  made  17.25  knots  on  her  official  trial 
and  will  operate  at  a  16-knot  sea  speed,  reducing  the 
time  between  the  last  Pacific  Coast  port  and  the  first 


port  in  Europe  to  20  days. 

Principal  characteristics  of  the  vessel  are: 

Length  over-all    486'0" 

Length  between  perpendiculars  456'  0" 

Molded  beam    61'  0" 

Molded  depth  to  shelter  deck 39'6" 

Mean  loaded  draft   27'2" 

Deadweight  carrying  capacity  at  this  draft,  tons 

•  9825 

Shaft  horsepower   6700 

Berganger  and  her  sister  ships  have  a  raised   fore- 


The  passenger  accom- 
modation on  the  motor- 
ship  Berganger,  although 
limited  to  six  cabins,  is 
first  class  in  every  respect 
and  luxuriously  comfort- 
able in  all  of  its  appoint- 
ments. 

Here  is  shown  the  din- 
ing room,  which  has  seat- 
ing capacity  for  thirty  per- 
sons and  is  served  by  a 
completely  equipped,  mod- 
ern electric  galley. 
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castle  and  poop  with  bridge  and  deck  house  over  thr 
machinery  spaces  amidship.  They  have  two  masts  and 
four  sets  of  posts  to  take  care  of  the  carK<»  handling' 
booms.  At  the  base  of  the  forward  pair  of  posts  and  of 
the  mast  there  are  turret  erections  to  lift  the  winch 
gears  clear  of  the  deck.  They  have  well  raked  bows, 
merchant  cruiser  stern,  which,  in  combination  with  thr 
other  features  already  mentioned,  give  these  vessels  a 
very  shipshape  and  jileasing  profile. 

Large  refrigerated  cargo  capacity  is  provided,  the 
total  being  106,000  cubic  feet.  In  the  bulk  of  this  space 
the  cooling  is  effected  by  air  circulation,  one  small 
hold  being  fitted  for  the  carriage  of  frozen  fish,  meat, 
or  poultry.  The  cooled  air  storage  has  a  capacity  for 
55,000  boxes  of  apples. 

The  entire  double  bottom  is  fitted  to  be  used  as 
tanks  for  fuel  oil,  ballast  water,  lubricating  oil,  or 
cooling  water.  The  guaranteed  fuel  consumption  at 
full  power  is  0.35  pound  per  brake  horsepower  hour, 
which  would  be  approximately  27  tons  daily.  The  fuel 
capacity  is  ample  for  the  round  trip  from  Sjiii  Fran- 
cisco to  Europe. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  vessels  are  single-screw  and  are  equipped  with 
A.E.G.-Hesselman  diesels  built  by  Stork  &  Company 
of  Hengelo,  Holland.  They  are  of  the  double-acting 
two-stroke  type  with  seven  cylinders,  700  milimeter 
bore,  and  1200  milimeters  stroke,  developing  6700 
brake  horsepower  at  115  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
average  mean  effective  pressure,  top  and  bottom,  is  63 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

These  engines  have  a  scavenge  pump  incorporated, 
driven  off  an  extension  of  the  main  shaft.  Even  with 
this  handicap  they  show  a  mechanical  efficiency  of 
86  per  cent.     The  length  of  the  engine  room  is  50  feet. 

A  special  type  of  Hesselman  fuel  valve  is  used, 
which,  together  with  the  shape  of  the  combustion 
chamber,  the  special  fuel  filter,  and  the  carefully  de- 
signed fuel  pump,  enables  this  engine  to  make  good  on 
the  remarkably  low  consumption  guarantee.  De  Laval 
oil  purifiers  are  provided  and  a  Turbulo  filter  plant. 

Outside  of  the  main  unit,  all  machinery  on  the  ship 
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The   double-actinit   2-cyclc    7-c>linder   diewl   rnijinc   i»  built   on    the 

A.E.G.-Hesselman    system.     Our    view    shows    the    middle    pUtform 

featuring  cylinder  lubricators;  at  lower  riijht  center  may  b<-  v«<n  ihi- 

operating  controls. 

is  electrically  operated.  Electric  power  is  supplied  from 
three  Stork-A.E.G.-Hesselman  4-stroke  cycle,  single- 
acting  diesel  engines,  each  driving  a  180-kilowatt  dy- 
namo-generator at  400  revolutions  per  minute.  For 
taking  care  of  the  cargo  there  are  ten  3-ton,  four  5- 
ton.  and  four  1 '  .-ton  electric  winches.  The  steering 
gear  is  of  the  A. E.G.  all-electric  type  operating  a  Sim- 
plex balanced  rudder,  both  built  by  Deutsche  Werft, 


A  comer  in  the  smoking  lounge 
on  the  motorship  Berganger 
featuring  electric  heating,  light- 
ing, and  ventilation,  rubber  tile 
floors,  hardwood  wainscoting, 
luxurious  leather  upholstery,  and 
an  effective  design  of  beam 
ceiling. 
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f  the  deck  promenade  space  and  at  right  a  stateroom. 


Ports  of  call  in  Europe  are  Havre,  Antwei'p,  Rotter- 
dam; and  the  fact  that  these  ports  are  now  brought  so 
much  closer  to  the  Pacific  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
Pacific  Coast  exporters  and  especially  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  quickest  possible  delivery  of  their  fresh 
fruits. 


The   dining   room   lobby   features  this  very  effective  stair- 
way design.     Note  the  neat  blending  of  well  fitted  cabinet 
work  into  the  structural  steel  of  the  hull. 

and  the  refrigerating  machinery  is  contained  in  a  spe- 
cial compartment  in  the  main  engine  room. 

These  vessels  are  fitted  with  a  limited  first  class 
passenger  accommodation,  arranged  in  six  cabins  on 
the  boat  deck  amidships.  Each  cabin  has  an  adjoining 
toilet  room  with  shower  bath  and  is  equipped  with 
running  hot  and  cold  water  and  a  continuous  supply 
of  ice  water.  At  the  forward  end  of  the  boat  deck  a 
lounge  is  furnished  as  a  smoking  room;  and  on  the 
shelter  deck  amidships  is  a  nicely  equipped  dining 
room  for  seating  thirty  at  small  tables. 

Westfal,  Larsen  &  Co.  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
enterprise  and  vision  in  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  large  investment  involved  in  these  speedy  com- 
bination cargo  and  passenger  liners,  which  take  their 
place  in  the  Interocean  Line  service,  together  with  five 
other  modern  motor  liners,  all  designed  especially  for 
Pacific  Coast — European  trade  and  all  built  since  1928. 


Stern  Frame  Design 

for  Welded  Steel 

PAUL  V.  Jankov,  a  naval  architect  and  surveyor  for 
Det  Norse  Veritas  at  Oslo,  Norway,  submitted  a 
paper  on  the  subject  "Some  Points  Regarding  the 
Elimination  of  Steel  Castings  in  Shipbuilding"  for  the 
Second  Lincoln  Arc  Welding  Prize  Competition  spon- 
sored by  the  Lincoln  Electric  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  substance  of  this  paper  is  here  abstracted 
for  the  convenience  of  our  readers. 

Stern  frames  are  the  largest  and  most  complicated 
steel  castings  used  in  a  vessel's  hull.  Their  weight 
frequently  reaches  12  tons  in  large  vessels  and  some- 
times reaches  20  tons.  Much  trouble  is  experienced 
with  these  castings  and  they  are  quite  expensive  in 
production  costs.  Rules  for  strength  of  sections  are 
based  on  empirical  formulae  crystalized  through  long 
experience  by  the  various  classification  societies. 

The  requirements  of  these  rules  can  easily  be  met 
in  welded  steel  construction  with  great  savings  in 
weight  and  in  costs,  and  with  greater  strength  and 
dependableness.  Illustrations  of  the  original  paper 
show  proposed  detail  designs  for  a  welded  stern  frame 
for  twin  screw  vessels  and  one  for  single  screw  vessels. 
The  twin  screw  welded  design  gives  a  saving  in  weight 
of  43  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  cast  steel  stern 
frame,  both  being  designed  to  the  rules  of  the  Norse 
Veritas. 

In  the  design  for  the  single  screw  ship,  the  saving  in 
weight  is  even  more  striking.  Here  the  welded  stern 
frame  is  56.8  per  cent,  lighter  than  a  cast  steel  frame 
of  the  same  strength.  In  this  particular  design  this 
saving  amounts  to  5  tons  deadweight  carrying  capacity 
saved  for  the  ship.  The  estimated  costs  show  an  ad- 
vantage of  approximately  14  per  cent,  for  the  welded 
designs. 
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Arc  Welded  Naval 
Auxiliary  Vessel 

^y  Lieut.-Comdr.  Homer  N.  Wallin, 
and  Lieut.  Henry  A.  Schade 

U.S.  Nary  Yard,  3Aare  hLvid 


ARC  welding  has  been  in  i;eneral  use  by  the  Navy, 
principally  on  repair  woik,  since  the  epoch-mak- 
ing war  days  when  the  sabotaged  engines  of 
seized  German  liners  were  salvaged  by  this  compara- 
tively new  art.  It  is  only  since  the  displacements  of 
naval  vessels  have  been  limited  by  international 
treaties,  however,  that  the  Navy  has  begun  to  look  upon 
arc  welding  as  a  standard  method  of  construction.  Dis- 
placement limitations,  being  equivalent  to  weight  limi- 
tations, naturally  place  a  premium  on  methods  of  con- 
struction by  which  weight  may  be  reduced  without  loss 
of  desirable  characteristics.  With  this  impetus,  arc 
welding  is  supplanting  riveting  over  a  wide  range  of 

.Abstract  of  a  paper  which  was  awarded  Fir.st  Prize  in  the  Second 
Lincoln  Arc  Welding  Prize  Competition.  The  complete  paper  will 
he  published  in  book  form  by  the  sponsors. 
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Table  of  results  of  tensile  strength  tests  on  arc 
welded  Up  joints. 


The  arc  welded  self-propelled  U.  S.  Navy  bar|{e  K^tinK 
overboard  at  Mare  Island. 


applications  in  increasing  amounts  on  each  new  ship 
designed  by  the  Navy. 

A  movement  toward  the  construction  of  ships  of 
large  dimensions  entirely  by  welding  is  developing 
along  two  lines;  viz.,  the  increasing  partial  use  of  the 
process  on  large  ships,  and  the  complete  substitution 
of  welding  for  riveting  on  small  ships.  The  Navy  De- 
partment has  extensively  participated  in  both  phases, 
first  entering  the  latter  in  1930  when  it  authorized  the 
construction  of  two  motor  tugs,  two  self-propelled  gar- 
bage vessels,  two  sea-plane  wrecking  derricks,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  vessels  by  the  all  welded  method. 

The  construction  of  one  of  these  craft,  a  garbage 
vessel,  was  undertaken  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island, 
California,  and  was  completed  on  September  15,  1931. 
The  hull  of  this  vessel,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  has 
a  conventional  ship-shape  form  with  straight  vertical 
stem  and  transom  stern,  a  length  of  118  feet,  beam  of 
25  feet,  and  full  load  draft  of  5  feet  3  inches.  The  carry- 
ing capacity  is  125  tons,  which  gives  a  full  load  dis- 
placement of  approximately  300  tons. 

As  the  Navy  is  interested  only  technically  and  not 
competitively,  it  is  believed  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
can  be  done  in  the  field  of  electric  welding  by  making 
available  complete  information  on  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  this  vessel.  Lap  joints  were  adopted  for  all 
shell  seams  and  as  a  general  rule  for  all  other  plate 
seams  throughout  the  ship.  The  joggled  lap  was  used, 
which  allows  all  bulkheads  and  internal  framing  to  be 
worked  to  the  molded  line. 

Teiwile  Tests 

A  number  of  tensile  tests  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  best  design  for  the  plate  seam  lap 
joints.  Specimens  were  made  from  3  8  inch  medium 
steel  plating  which  on  test  showed  an  average  tensile 
strength  of  .V.t,6.30  pounds  per  square  inch.  All  speci- 
mens failed  under  tension  in  the  plate  rather  than  by 
failure  of  the  weld  and  all  but  one  fractured  adjacent 
to  a  line  of  welding. 
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A  construction  view  of  the  arc  welded  garbage  barge  at  Mare  Island 
showing  bottom  plating,  keel,  and  a  bulkhead  in  place. 

While  the  tests  actually  made  were  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  establish  definitelythe  relativevalues 
of  the  features  under  consideration,  they  provided  fair 
indications  of  what  might  be  expected  and  consequently 
furnished  a  basis  for  the  design  of  lap  joints  to  be 
used.  It  was  decided  to  use  a  li2-i'ich  lap  with  a  full 
fillet  weld  on  each  side  of  the  lap  and  to  use  the  long 
joggle. 

Framing 

The  longitudinal  bar  frames  (or  longitudinals)  along 
the  shell,  deck,  and  hopper  are  3x5x1-5  8x6-inch  angle 
bars,  with  the  edge  of  the  wide  flange  against  the  plat- 
ing. They  are  spaced  about  2  feet  apart  and  fall  on  each 
plate  lap  and  along  the  middle  of  each  plate.  The  trans- 
verse web  frames  (or  transverses)  are  spaced  from  5  to 
7  feet  apart.  Each  transverse  is  built  up  of  a  web  about 
18  inches  deep  with  a  symmetrical  face  plate  double  fil- 
let-welded normal  to  it.  The  connections  between  the 
longitudinals  and  the  transverses  or  bulkheads  are 
locked  together  at  points  of  intersection.  The  trans- 
verses and  bulkheads  are  slotted  to  take  the  standing 
flanges  of  the  longitudinals,  and  the  face  flanges  of 
the  longitudinals  are  slotted  to  take  the  transverses 
and  bulkheads.  This  results  in  intercostal  face  flanges 
and  continuous  standing  flanges,  and  the  meshing  of 
the  slots  forms  a  "lock-joint."  Bulkhead  stiffeners  are 
spaced  to  connect  by  means  of  brackets  to  the  longi- 
tudinals on  the  bottom  plating  and  under  the  deck  or 
hopper  plating.  They  consist  of  3x4-inch  angle  bars 
with  the  standing  flange  forming  a  T-joint  against  the 
bulkhead  plating. 

The  longitudinals,  transverses,  and  bulkheads  form 
T-joints  with  the  shell.  The  first  two  were  intermittent 
welded,  using  the  chain  arrangement,  and  the  bound- 
aries of  the  water-tight  bulkheads  were  continuous  fil- 
let welded  on  both  sides.  The  T-joints  between  the 
standing  flanges  of  the  bulkhead  stiffeners  and  the 
bulkhead  plating  were  also  intermittent  chain  welded. 
The  "lock  joints"  between  the  longitudinals  and  the 
transverses  were  welded  on  the  outside  of  the  bar  only, 
water-tightness  not  being  required. 

Assembling  Methods 

The  usual  method  of  holding  the  parts  together  be- 


fore welding  is  to  use  bolts.  It  is  necessary  to  lay  out 
and  punch  the  holes  in  the  shop,  bolt  up  on  the  ways, 
remove  the  bolts  after  welding,  and  usually  to  weld  up 
the  bolt  holes  after  they  have  served  their  purpose.  Al- 
though this  method  has  apparently  been  generally  used, 
the  decision  was  made  to  assemble  and  erect  this  ves- 
sel without  the  use  of  assembly  holes  for  bolts. 

Originally  it  was  intended  to  use  the  system  of  tack- 
welding  employed  by  some  of  the  German  shipyards, 
consisting  of  very  small  tack-welds  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  called  "pea"  welds,  spaced  about  a  meter  apart. 
Tack-welds  of  this  size  provide  a  bond  which  is  pur- 
posely so  weak  that  the  tack-welds  break  in  case  ap- 
preciable stresses  develop  in  the  joints  during  the  fin- 
ish welding.  It  was  very  soon  discovered  that  such 
"pea"  welds  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist  even  very 
small  shrinkage  stresses.  The  system  was  modified, 
and  "string"  welds  were  used  for  tacking,  having  a 
length  of  about  1  inch  and  a  nominal  size  of  1/8 
inch,  spaced  about  12  inches  apart.  These  tacks  are 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  parts  but  weak  enough  to 
break  when  shrinkage  stresses  become  excessive. 

It  was  the  practice  to  assemble  and  weld  up  in  the 
shop  as  many  units  as  considered  practicable  and  ad- 
vantageous, especially  flat  assemblies  such  as  bulk- 
heads, transverses,  and  hopper  plating. 

After  experimentally  assembling  and  welding  two 
bulkheads  on  an  I-beam  platform,  all  remaining  bulk- 
heads and  flatassemblieswere  assembled  andwelded  on 
the  bending  slab.  By  using  this  method,  warping  of  the 
edges  of  the  plates  is  easily  restrained  by  dogging  them 
down.  Furthermore,  the  plates  being  supported  at  prac- 
tically every  point,  there  is  no  tendency  to  distort  re- 
sulting from  sagging  of  plates  between  supports,  as 
there  is  on  the  I-beam  platform.  The  intimate  contact 
between  the  plates  and  the  slab,  which  is  an  excellent 
heat  conductor,  appears  to  assist  in  reducing  the  heat- 
ed areas  by  conducting  the  heat  rapidly  away,  and  this 
also  reduces  the  tendency  to  distort.  The  units  are  eas- 
ier to  assemble  on  a  flat  surface  than  on  the  I-beam 
platform,  and  the  use  of  a  heavy  roller  for  forcing  the 
laps  together  is  made  possible. 

Erection  on  the  Ways 

The  vessel  was  constructed  on  keel  blocks  adjacent 
to  one  of  the  dry-docks  in  Suitable  position  for  side 
launching  after  being  skidded  to  the  edge  of  the  dock. 
After  the  three  keel  sections  had  been  laid  on  the  keel 
blocks  the  bottom  plating  was  laid  out  in  a  cradle 
which  was  built  an  inch  or  two  lower  than  the  final  lo- 
cation of  the  plating,  after  which  the  seams  and  butts 
were  tack  welded.  The  bottom  longitudinals  were  next 
set  in  position  and  tack  welded.  Each  completed  trans- 
verse bulkhead  and  transverse  was  erected  in  its  proper 
location,  plumbed,  and  the  bottom  plating  shored  or 
pulled  to  it.  Since  the  bulkheads  and  transverses  were 
slotted  to  take  the  longitudinals,  and  the  latter  were 
slotted  to  take  the  former,  it  was  not  difficult  to  set 
these  transverse  parts  in  their  proper  locations.  When 
most  of  the  bulkheads  and  transverses  had  been  erect- 
ed the  side  longitudinals  were  placed  in  position  in  the 
proper  slots.  The  hopper  plating  was  placed  in  position 
as  soon  as  all  the  bulkheads  and  transverses  supporting 
it  had  been  erected.  After  the  bulkheads  and  trans- 
verses extending  above  the  hopper  deck  had  been  erect- 
ed, the  side  plating  was  carried  up  to  the  sheer  strake. 
Finally,  the  deck  longitudinals  and  deck  plating  were 
placed  in  position. 

This  was  accomplished  by  a  variety  of  methods  de- 
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ptMulinjf  oil  the  conditions.  Shores,  clamps,  wooden 
wedKL's,  levers,  weights,  chain  falls  were  all  effectively 
used.  Where  the  plates  had  considerable  shape  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  tack-weld  a  bolt  to  one  part  and 
a  clip,  through  which  the  bolt  could  pass,  to  the  other. 
The  use  of  an  air  jam  backed  up  by  staging  proved  very 
successful  in  forcing  plates  against  framing.  On  the 
whole  there  was  very  little  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
parts  into  satisfactory  contact  for  tack  welding,  and 
the  methods  employed  were  considerably  cheaper  than 
the  general  use  of  bolts  and  bolt  holes  would  have  been. 
The  men  used  arc  welders  capable  of  both  arc  weld- 
ing and  gas  cutting.  One  was  assigned  with  each  ship- 
fitter,  and  when  thus  assigned  did  no  finish-welding 
whatever.  His  duties  were  to  do  gas-cutting,  tack-weld- 
ing, and  temporally  welding,  such  as  clips,  as  required 
by  the  shipfitter,  and  when  not  so  employed  to  assist 
the  shipfitter  in  a  capacity  similar  to  that  of  a  helper. 
This  system  eliminated  much  lost  time,  since  shipfitters 
were  never  waiting  for  a  burner  or  a  welder,  and  weld- 
ers were  not  interrujited  by  calls  from  the  shipfitters 
to  do  tacking  or  temporary  welding.  One  gang  com- 
posed of  shipfitter,  helper,  and  combination  welder 
could  do  the  entire  job  of  preparing  a  part  of  the  struc- 
ture for  the  finish-welders  after  the  riggers  and  ship- 
wrights had  done  the  necessary  erecting  and  shoring. 

Since  the  weather  decks  have  both  camber  and  sheer, 
fabrication  and  welding  in  the  shop  would  have  involv- 
ed mocking  up  to  shape  during  welding,  and  this  would 
lose  much  of  the  advantage  obtainable  by  dogging 
down  plating  to  the  slab  as  was  done  with  the  bulk- 
heads. Consequently,  this  work  was  done  on  the  ways 
and  although  it  involved  a  large  amount  of  overhead 
welding  where  the  longitudinal  deck  beams  weld  to  the 
decks,  this  was  not  considered  a  serious  problem;  the 
welders  apparently  are  able  to  produce  overhead  work 
very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  equal  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity to  work  done  in  the  flat  position.  When  decks  are 
welded  up  on  the  ways  it  is  best  to  leave  the  margin 
\ersize  for  trimming  after  welding. 

Launching 

The  launching  constituted  a  very  severe  test  of  the 
vessel's  ability  to  stand  shock  and  sudden  pressure,  as 
in  the  side  launch  there  was  a  vertical  drop  of  about 
3  feet  3  inches  between  the  end  of  the  ways  and  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Since  the  draft  of  the  vessel  at 
launching  was  2  feet  9  inches  this  means  that  there  was 
a  total  vertical  drop  of  about  6  feet  between  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vessel  at  the  ends  of  the  ways  and  the  posi 
tion  at  rest  in  the  water.  A  very  careful  examination 
immediately  after  launching  disclosed  no  leaks  and  no 

idence  whatever  of  any  structural  weakness. 


Savinir  over  Riveted  Job. 

The  obvious  and  out.Ht.mding  advantage  of  welding 
over  riveting  in  shipbuilding  connists  in  the  Having  in 
weight  of  structural  hull  material. 

The  increased  weights  of  the  elements  of  the  riveted 
hull,  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  weights  of  the 
corresponding  elements  of  the  welded  hull,  are  item- 
ized below: 

Percent. 

Longitudinal  frames  and  beams 43 

Bulkheads    22 

Decks    11 

Shell   Plating 3 

Transverses    o 

When  each  of  these  percentages  is  multiplied  by  the 
fraction  which  the  welded  element  is  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  welded  hull,  and  the  results  are  added, 
the  riveted  hull  is  found  to  be  17  per  cent,  heavier  than 
the  welded  hull. 

In  the  cost  comparison  which  follows,  the  cost  fig- 
ures for  the  welded  vessel  are  the  actual  costs  to  the 
government  exclusive  of  the  machinery  units.  These 
costs  are  divided  into  their  elements,  labor,  overhead 
and  material. 


COST  OF  WELDED  AND  RIVETED  SHIPS 
Inn  W.kbd  Ship        Rimiarf  SUy 

1.  Mold  loft  work  _ $  5.17800  $     6.370.00 

2.  Pickling  and  painting  of  stnictaral  steel  1.227.87  1,4}6.00 

3.  Fabrication  and  erection  of  steel  hull..  28.474.  M  42,890.00 

4.  Welding   (or  riveting)  of  steel  hull...  1 1,884. 7T  ll.42f.00 

5.  Cleaning  steel  in  way  of  welding  509.73          

6.  All  other  items  except  machinery 61,606.29  61,60629 

7.  Subtotal    (hull   and    fittings    complete 

without  machinery)  $108,880.89     $123,637.29 

8    Machinery  items  (except  cost  of  units) 

$   18.860.51     $   18.860.51 

9.  Grand  total  (except  cost  of  machinery 

unitg)    _ 127.741.40       142.497  80 

The  difference  between  the  two  totals  is  $14,756.40 
which  is  the  minimum  saving  in  first  cost  obtained  by 
using  welding  instead  of  riveting  on  this  vessel.  Com- 
paring this  with  the  total  cost  of  the  riveted  vessel  (.ex- 
clusive of  machinery  units)  the  saving  is  slightly  over 
10  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this  first  saving  in  cost  there  are  other 
savings  which  cannot  be  so  explicitly  stated  in  terms  of 
dollars.  The  riveted  ship,  being  17  per  cent,  heavier, 
has  a  correspondingly  reduced  carrying  capacity. 


Brojdsidr    virH    of    (hr   complrcrd   arc 

wridrd  sirri  hargr  on   hrr  Iriaii  in  th« 

estuar>'  of  the  Njpj  Ritrr,  off  N'alleio. 

California. 


Pumps  for  Marine  Service 

%  W.  Jackman*,  O.  H.  Dorer,  and  H.  M.  Chase** 
Part  VI.  Lubricating  Oil  and  Fuel  Oil  Pumps 


THE  features  worthy  of  note  in  the  use  of  centrifu- 
gal lubricating  oil  pumps  that  are  different  from 
the  usual  water  pump  lie  in  the  viscosity  of  the 
fluid.  The  internal  friction  and  the  disc  friction  of  im- 
peller walls  tends  to  inci-ease  rapidly  and  increase  the 
driving  horsepower  as  the  viscosity  increases.  In  addi- 
tion, some  head  is  lost.  A  400-gallons  per  minute  pump 
working  with  200  degrees  Saybolt  oil  at  50  pounds  pres- 
sure, a  specific  gravity  of  0.83  and  1700  revolutions  per 
minute,  will  not  have  more  than  58  per  cent,  efficiency. 
Fig.  2  shows  74  per  cent,  water  efficiency.  At  600  de- 
grees Saybolt  the  efficiency  is  not  over  47  per  cent.  Con- 
sequently these  pumps  are  not  economical  except  in  the 
field  of  the  lighter,  less  viscous  oils.  As  the  size  of  the 
pump  increases,  the  comparison  is  not  as  unfavorable. 
The  calculation  of  oil  efficiencies  is  a  complicated  pro- 
cedure, but  some  manufacturers  have  this  data  worked 
out  in  the  form  of  factors  to  employ  on  water  efficien- 
cies that  render  the  selection  quite  easy.  The  rotary 
pump  is  advisable  for  many  applications  as  noted  be- 
low. It  is  a  self-priming  pump,  whereas  the  centrifugal 
is  not,  except  as  special  provisions  are  made  for  this 
feature.  The  centrifugal  pump  may  be  submerged  with- 
in the  lubricating  oil  tank  and  arranged  vertically.  It 
is  preferable  to  locate  the  pump  outside  the  tank  and 
sufficiently  low  so  the  oil  will  flow  to  it  under  a  head. 
In  this  type  of  installation  the  pump  is  out  where  it  is 
accessible  and  can  be  taken  care  of. 
When  a  centrifugal  pump  is  contemplated  it  is  always 

*Manager,  Marine  Sales,  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corp. 
**  Paper  read  at  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  November  19  and  20,  1931. 


necessary  to  consider  both  the  specific  gravity  and  the 
viscosity  to  properly  convert  the  requirements  into  a 
feet  head  basis — the  fundamental  basis  of  the  centrifu- 
gal type. 

Rotary. — The  supply  of  lubricating  oil  to  the  main 
propulsion  units  must  be  constant  and  the  flow  should 
be  free  from  pulsations. 

The  requirements  of  this  service  are  most  satisfactor- 
ily met  by  the  rotary  pump.  This  is  a  positive  displace- 
ment pump  and,  at  a  constant  speed,  will  deliver  con- 
stant capacity.  A  considerable  variation  in  pressure  will 
have  but  little  effect  on  the  volume  pumped.  Inasmuch 
as  a  rotary  pump  has  internal  wearing  surfaces  which 
can  only  be  lubricated  by  the  liquid  passing  through  the 
pump,  this  type  is  particularly  adaptable  to  this  service. 

At  a  speed  below  500  revolutions  per  minute,  the  effi- 
ciency at  the  usual  pressure  of  approximately  50  to  75 
pounds  per  square  inch  is  high,  and  under  favoi'able 
conditions  may  be  80  per  cent.  The  pump  is  generally 
connected  to  the  motor  through  a  single  gear  reduction 
permitting  the  use  of  a  high-speed  motor  with  a  moder- 
ate-speed pump. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  rotary  pumps  offered, 
but  for  this  service  the  following  types  have  been  found 
to  be  most  satisfactory: 

1.  The  double  rotor  of  four  lobes  with  specially  form- 
ed teeth  to  insure  constant  contact,  and  with  intake  and 
outlet  arranged  to  prevent  trapping  of  oil  by  the  mesh- 
ing of  the  rotor  teeth.  As  the  rotors  are  not  capable  of 
being  driven  one  from  the  other,  a  set  of  pilot  gears  is 
required. 


Typical  rotary  pumps 
for  oil  service. 

Upper  left,  the  dou- 
ble screw  type. 

Lower  left,  the  dou- 
ble 4-Iobed  rotor  type. 

At  right,  the  verti- 
cal herringbone  gear 
type. 
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2.  The  double-screw  type,  which  consists  essentiiilly 
of  two  shafts  maintained  in  equal  rotation  by  pilot 
gvum  and  carrying  special  shaped  intermeshing  screw 
threads  which  force  the  liquid  from  the  intake  at  one 
end  to  the  discharge  at  the  other. 

3.  The  herringbone  gear  type  in  which  pilot  gears 
are  not  required  since  the  gear  mounted  on  the  power 
shaft  is  cajjable  of  driving  its  mating  gear. 

The  usual  range  of  capacities  from  100  to  700  gal- 
lons per  minute  can  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  above 
types  with  a  pump  of  light  weight. requiring  small  floor 
space. 

Fuel  Oil  Pumps 

Centrifugal. — The  centrifugal  pump  is  not  suitable 
for  this  service,  due  to  the  small  capacity,  high  pres- 
sure and  high  viscosity. 

Reciprocating  and  Rotary. — For  this  service,  5  to  50 
gallons  per  minute  and  150  to  350  pounds  pressure,  the 
power  consumption  is  small  and  the  efficiency  a  rela- 
tively   unimportant    factor.    Dependability,    even    dis- 


charge  flow  and  regulation  of  capacity  to  maintain  con- 
stant pressure  are  essential. 

The  duplex  direct-acting  steam  pump  and  the  motor 
or  turbine  operated  rotary  pump  are  the  preferred 
types. 

The  vertical  duplex  steam  pump  is  a  particularly  re- 
liable machine.  It>occupies  but  little  floor  apace  and 
can  be  mounted  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible.  A  pres- 
sure governor,  connected  to  the  discharge  and  operat- 
ing a  valve  in  the  steam  line  which  controls  the  pump 
speed,  maintains  a  constant  pressure  on  whatever  num- 
ber of  burners  may  be  in  service. 

For  motor  or  turbine  operation,  the  rotary  pump  of- 
fers the  simplest,  most  reliable  unit  and  gives  a  steady, 
non-pulsating  flow.  It  may  be  of  any  of  the  types  simi- 
lar to  those  used  for  lubricating  oil.  The  pressure  may 
be  automatically  maintained  by  a  constant  pressure  hy- 
draulic type  regulator  which  operates  the  throttle  of 
the  turbine,  or  a  rheostat  controlling  the  speed  of  the 
motor. 


Motor  Tanker  R.  L.  Hague 

MONFALCONE  ShipyaH  of  Trieste.  Italy,  deliv-  tains  an  auxiliary  pump  room, 

ered  the  first  of  the  gro'in  of  nine  motor  tankers  The  propelling  machinery  consists  of  two  6-cylinder 

ordered  in  July,  1931,  from  European  builders  2-cycle  single-acting  solid-injection  Fiat  diesel  engines 

by  the  Standard  Shipping  Co.  of  New  York.  of  600  millimeter  bore  and  1100  millimeter  stroke,  each 

The  first  of  the  Italian-built  tankers  was  named  R.  L.  ''att'd  2250  shaft  horsepower    at    120    revolutions    per 

Hague,  after  the  well  known  vice-president  of  the  Stan-  minute   and   guaranteed   for  an   overload   capacity   of 

dard  Shipping  Company.  The  vessel's  principal  dimen-  2.500  shaft  horsepower  at  125  revolutions  per  minute, 

sions  are  as  follows*  While  the  Fiat  Company  has  been  building  small  solid- 
injection  engines  for  several  years,  the  main  propelling 

Length  on  designed  waterline 535  ft.  0  in.  units  of  the  tanker  R.  L.  Hague  are  the  first  large  pow- 

Length  between  perpendiculars  520  ft.  0  in.  ered  airless  injection  engines  built   by  this  company. 

Maximum  breadth   70  ft.  0  in.  During  extensive  shop  tests  they  operated  smokeless 

Depth  at  upper  deck 38  ft.  0  in.  from  fractional  loads  up  to  40  per  cent,  overload. 

Design  draft,  molded   28  ft.  8-Tj  in.  Yt.m:h  main  engine  exhausts  directiv  into  a  Clarkson 

Displacement,  tons 23,415  thimble-tvpe    boiler,    which    also    acts    as    a    silencer. 

Deadweight  carrying  capacity,  tons 17,800  j^ese  two  exhaust  boilers  supply  sufficient  steam  to 

These  vessels  were  built  to  the  highest  classification  operate  all  the  auxiliaries  required  at  sea.  The  steam 

requirements  of  the  German  Llovd  and  Lloyd's  Regis-  "f'^^'^d  for  port  use  is  supplied  by  two  Scotch  boilers 

ter  of  Shipping.  The  hull  is  constructed  on  the  Isher-  o^  2500  square  feet  heating  surface, 

wood  system  with  two  longitudinal  bulkheads,  which.  Air  for  starting  and  maneuvering  is  furnished  by  a 

together  with  a  number  of  transverse  bulkheads,  divide  compressor  with  capacity  of  300  cubic  feet  of  free  air 

the  cargo  space  into  nine  groups  of  center  and  wing  per  minute,   driven   by  a    140-horsepower   Fiat  engine 

tanks.  Five  of  such  groups  are  located  forward  of  the  running  at  275  revolutions  per  minute.  There  is  also  a 

pump  room  and  four  between  the  pump  room  and  the  steam-driven  stand-by  compressor  of  25  cubic  feet  per 

machinery  spaces.  The  ship's  cross  bunkers  are  located  minute  capacity. 

immediately  abaft  of  the  last  cargo  tank  and  separated  On  trials  held  June  27  the  vessel,  fully  loaded,  devel- 

therefrom  by  a  cofferdam.  The  space  between  the  colli-  oped  a  speed  of  nearly  13  knots  over  the  measured  mile. 

sion  bulkhead  and  the  forward  tanks  has  been  fitted  thereby    materially    exceeding    the    contract    re<|uire- 

for  general  cargo.  The  lower  part  of  this  space  con-  ments. 


A  Big-Little  Motorship 

Interesting  Oceanographic  Craft  Built  for  the  University 
of  Washington  with  Rockefeller  Foundation  Funds 


AT  the  dedication  exercises  re- 
cently held  for  the  new 
Oceanographic  Building  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  the 
new  Oceanographic  vessel  Catalyst, 
built  by  the  Lake  Washington  Ship- 
yards, was  moored  to  its  new  dock. 
This  sturdy  vessel  had  under- 
gone sea  trial  of  the  main  and  auxi- 
liary machinery  and  of  the  opera- 
tion of  its  laboratory.  In  Haro 
Strait,  the  Catalyst  successfully 
brought  up  from  the  bottom  net 
loads  of  marine  life  and  also  ob- 
tained samples  of  sea  water  at  dif- 
ferent depths.  The  operations  met 
with  the  full  satisfaction  of  the 
oceanography  professors  who  view- 
ed the  trials. 

Her  principal  dimensions  are: 

Length  over  all 74  feet  7  inches 

Length  on  waterline   72  feet  0  inches 

Beam  molded 18  feet  0  inches 

Draft  maximum    9  feet  0  inches 

Construction  funds  were  provided  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  which  is  also  providing  for  a  five  year  per- 
iod of  operation.  Rowlands  and  Strickland,  naval  archi- 
tects and  marine  engineers  of  Seattle,  designed  the  ves- 
sel and  supervised  her  construction. 

Powered  by  a  Washington  diesel  engine  generating 
120  shaft  horsepower  at  450  revolutions  per  minute  and 
clutch-connected  to  a  42-inch  diameter  Coolidge  pro- 
peller, the  Catalyst  has  a  speed  of  9  knots.  The  profile 
shows  considerable  sheer,  with  the  least  freeboard  just 
aft  the  center  of  the  ship.  The  bow  has  a  pronounced 
flare,  similar  to  the  modern  yacht,  while  the  forefoot 
is  sharp  and  deep,  resulting  in  a  small  amount  of  drag 
to  the  keel.  The  shape  of  the  water-line  is  slightly  hol- 
low forward,  giving  a  fine  entrance.  The  stern  is  the 
full  cruiser  type.  Amidships  and  below  the  water-line 
there  is  considerable  dead-rise.  Antirolling  keels  are 
fitted  just  below  the  turn  of  the  bilge  and  run  about 
30  feet  of  the  length.  The  design  of  hull  is  such  as  to 
give  a  slow  and  comfortable  roll  with  a  positive  right- 
ing moment  up  to  more  than  90  degrees  of  inclination, 
making  the  vessel  an  excellent  sea  boat.  All  outside 
doors, window  frames  and  built-in  furniture  are  of  teak. 

An  Allan  Cunningham  5-horsepower  special  electri- 
cal winch  located  in  the  forward  end  of  the  engine 
room  has  three  drums  to  handle  the  cables  used  by  the 
scientists  to  obtain  samples  and  specimens.  One  drum 
holds  15,000  feet  of  i/4-inch  diameter  Roebling  stainless 
steel  wire  cable,  i-ust  proof  and  nonlubricating  in  order 


The  new  oceanographic  motor  ship  Catalyst. 


to  prevent  contamination  of  the  sea  water  samples.  The 
Catalyst  is  claimed  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  chrome 
nickel  steel  alloy  wire  for  this  work.  A  specially  de- 
signed Allan  Cunningham  compensator  at  the  end  of 
the  boom  absorbs  the  inertia  forces  that  are  set  up  in 
the  cable  due  to  reversal  or  speed  change.  A  second 
drum  contains  2000  feet  of  V^-inch  diameter  Roebling 
plough  steel  galvanized  wire  cable  used  for  dredging 
and  net  trolling.  A  thii-d  di'um  contains  the  topping 
life  wire  rope  of  the  dredge  boom. 

The  laboratory,  located  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
main  deckhouse,  is  10  feet  6  inches  wide  and  18  feet 
6  inches  long.  On  each  side  is  a  laboratory  table,  under 
which  are  four  sets  of  drawers  so  that  four  can  work 
at  each  table.  Each  worker  has  the  use  of  electrical  out- 
lets of  110  volts  alternating  current,  and  110  volts  di- 
rect current,  and  variable  voltage  direct  current.  There 
are  two  outlets  of  compressed  air  at  a  pressure  of  8 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Finally  there  are  six  outlets 
of  Flamo  gas  for  use  with  Bunsen  burners  and  chemi- 
cal hotplates.  The  Flamo  is  piped  from  four  large  cyl- 
inders on  the  stern  deck.  Shelves  are  spaced  in  two 
tiers  above  the  tables  and  between  the  windows.  En- 
tirely enclosed  is  a  Duriron  pipe  line  at  each  table,  with 
funnels  to  receive  acid  discharges  during  experiments. 
These  drains  lead  into  a  lead  lined  sink  and  from  there 
the  acid  is  discharged  overboard  through  acid-resisting 
piping.  Above  the  sink  is  a  chemical  hood  completely 
lined  with  Transite  fire-proof  material.  Concentrated 
acids  are  placed  in  this  compartment,  for  the  door  is  of 
glass  permitting  observation  of  the  chemical  reactions. 
A  Duriron  blower  is  connected  to  the  hood  and  removes 
the  fumes  from  this  space,  discharging  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Fresh  and  salt  water  are  available  in  the  labora- 
tory. 
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The  laboratory  is  illumiiuitt'd  by  the  indirect  method 
with  nine  150-watt  lamps  hidden  by  deflectors  located 
on  shelves  above  the  desks  and  reflecting  on  the  white 
ceilinR.  Efficient  laboratory  ventilation  is  provided  by 
an  American  Blower  Company  Aeropel  reversible  fun. 

Outside  the  laboratory  are  ten  specimen  tubs  used  to 
transport  sea  life  to  the  shore  station.  The  specimens 
are  kept  alive  by  means  of  runninjr  salt  water  from  ten 
outlets  along  the  deckhouse,  as  well  as  ten  air  outlets. 
The  latter  are  supplied  by  means  of  a  reducing  valve 
at  the  main  engine  starting  air  tanks. 

The  after  end  of  the  main  deckhouse  contains  the 
galley  and  messroom  occupying  fourteen  feet  of  its 
length.  A  Wedgewood  restaurant  size  gas  range  with 
six  burners  and  thermostatically  controlled  oven,  a 
Ruud  20-gallon  gas-operated  hot  water  heater,  with 
automatic  control,  a  sink  and  drain  board  with  lockers 
under,  an  Electrolu.x  Model  EA5  gas-operated  refriger- 
ator, a  large  buffet,  and  a  built-in  teak  table  large 
enough  to  seat  ten  persons  comprise  the  equipment  and 
furnishings  of  this  space. 

Under  the  raised  deck  forward  and  below  the  main 
deck  aft  comfortable  quarters  are  arranged  for  a  crew 
of  3  and  for  14  oceanographeis.  The  berths  in  these 
quarters  are  all  equipped  with  Millionaire  type  spring 
mattresses  built  by  the  Washington  Furniture  Com- 
pany. There  is  a  700-gallon  fresh  water  tank  under  the 
forward  quarters  and  a  500-galloii  fresh  water  tank 
just  aft  of  the  after  quarters. 

The  engine  room  occupies  19  feet  6  inches  length  in 
the  center  of  the  hull.  In  addition  to  the  main  engine, 
it  houses  two  1250-gallon  fuel  oil  tanks,  a  5-kilowatt 
General-Electric  generator   driven   by  a   9-horsepower 
Lister  diesel  engine;  a  56-cell  287-ampere-hour  Exide 
storage  battery;  a  S'^ki'owatt  Engberg  generator  belt- 
driven  from  the  main  engine;  a  switchboard  with  auto- 
matic charging  and  charge  cut  off  equipment  for  the 
'orage  battery  and  complete  controls  for  all  lighting 
fid   power   circuits   on   the   vessel;   an    Areola    heater 
\  ith  Ray  oil  burner  for  the  hot  water  system  that  heats 
11  the  living  and  working  quarters;  a  Lux  carbon  di- 
\ide  fire  extinguishing  .system;  and  pumps  for  the  va- 
rious circulating  pressure  and  drainage  systems. 

Pilot  house  equipment  includes  a  7-inch  reduced  di- 
ameter Ritchie  compass;  an  8-inch  Baker  compass  and 
binnacle;  a  Sperry  12-inch  incandescent  search  light;  a 
Fathometer  supplied  by  the  Submarine  Signal  Com- 
pany; and  apparatus  for  remote  control  of  the  main  en- 
gine. Captain's  sleeping  quarters  form  the  after  part 
of  the  pilot  house. 

The  electrical  circuits  and  automatic  switching  de- 
vices installed  on  the  Catalyst  are  ver>-  unusual  on 
shipboard  and  deserve  further  notice.  The  3' j-kilowatt 
generator  runs  in  parallel  with  the  battery.  Surplus 
power  generated  charges  the  battery  which  in  turn 
takes  up  the  burden  when  connected  load  exceeds  ca- 
pacity of  generators.  Electrical  power  supply  is  com- 
pletely automatic  and  requires  no  attention  from  the 
engineer  when  the  ship  is  under  way  or  stopped  for  a 
short  period  of  two  or  three  days.  No  manual  adjust- 
ments are  possible  under  automatic  control,  and  only 
casual  periodic  inspection  is  required. 

Continued  overcharges  obtained  on  long  cruises  are 
prevented  at  the  switchboard  by  automatically  discon- 
necting the  generator  from  the  battery  when  it  is  fully 
recharged.  Likewise  after  a  15  per  cent,  discharge  of 
the  battery,  the  automatic  switching  equipment  recon- 
nects the  generator  with  the  battery  until  the  latter  is 
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The  interior  of  the  engine  room  of  the  Catalyst  fealurinK  the    120- 
shaft   horsepower  Washington   diesel   engine  and  the   special   three- 
drum  .Allan   Cunningham  winch. 


fully  recharged.  Failure  of  any  of  the  automatic  de- 
vices will  not  shut  down  the  main  generator,  as  com- 
plete manual  control  of  this  machine  can  be  obtained 
by  a  throw  of  the  switch  which  cuts  out  all  automatic 
devices.  The  anchor  windlass  and  scientists  winch  are 
provided  with  relay-operated  protective  contactors 
mounted  on  the  switchboard,  and  these  eliminate  all 
fuses  from  the  circuits.  In  the  event  that  an  overload 
on  the  windlass  or  winch  has  tripped  out  the  switch- 
board relay,  the  operator  can  reset  the  protective  relay 
and  contactor  on  the  switchboard  without  leaving  his 
station  on  deck.  This  is  done  by  moving  the  motor  con- 
troller handle  to  the  off  position  and  then  notching  out 
the  controller,  resuming  work.  Relay  protection  for  the 
bottle  winch  motor  is  assured  for  the  relay  is  accurate- 
ly calibrated  to  trip  at  loads  which  are  within  the  max- 
imum allowable  tension  that  may  be  applied  to  the  deep 
sea  sampling  cable. 

Another  protective  feature  of  the  switchboard  is  a 
carbon  pile  regulator  to  control  the  main  generator  out- 
put current,  so  that,  regardless  of  the  speed  of  the 
main  engine  or  state  of  charge  of  the  batteries,  the 
generator  current  is  constant  and  the  circuit  needs  no 
attention  from  the  engineer.  As  the  battery  rises  to  145 
volts  during  a  charge,  a  voltage  control  feature  was  ob- 
tained by  the  installation  of  a  similar  carbon  pile  volt- 
age regulator.  This  limits  the  voltage  supplied  to  the 
ship's  lighting  and  small  motors  to  118  volt.s  and  oper- 
ates by  an  auxiliary  relay  which  picks  up  only  when 
the  battery  is  being  charged. 

The  electrical  installation  was  designed  by  Joseph 
Lamson.  electrical  engineering  instructor  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Washington. 


Marine  Equipment 

AN  UNUSUAL  TUG     c^     STANDARDIZED  DIESELS 
ELECTRIC  TRUCK  FEAT  c^  NEW  PROPELLER  PUMP 


An  Unusual  River  Tug 


AN  interesting  appli- 
cation of  diesel  econ- 
omy is  presented  by 
the  new  split-stern-wheel 
type  river  towboat  R.  F. 
Winton,  designed  and 
built  for  service  on  the 
Ohio,  Monongahela,  and 
Allegheny  Rivers  at  Pitts- 
burgh by  her  owner  Cap- 
tain Walter  Halfhill  of 
the  Halfhill  Towing  Com- 
pany. 

R.  F.  Winton  has  an  ov- 
er-all length  of  110  feet, 
a  beam  of  26  feet,  a  depth 
of  3  feet  8  inches,  and  a 
draft  of  2  feet.  In  this 
shallow  tray  of  a  hull  she 
carries  470  shaft  horse- 
power developed  by  two  6- 
cylinder,  10-inch  bore,  14- 
inch  stroke,  airless  injection,  Win- 
ton diesel  engines  of  the  type  de- 
veloped especially  for  heavy  duty 
service  in  modern  towboats.  These 
engines  develop  their  rated  capa- 
city of  235  shaft  horsepower  at  350 
revolutions  a  minute. 

Each  of  the  main  propulsion  un- 
its drives  independently  one  half 
of  the  split  stern  wheel.  Power  is 
transmitted  through  belts  to  clutch 
pulleys    mounted    on    the    counter 


Interior 
looking 


of  the  engine  room  on  towboat  R.  F.  Winton 
thwartship   between   the    two    235-horsepower 
Winton  diesel  engines. 


shafts,  and  from  these  counter- 
shafts by  chain  to  the  stern  wheel. 
The  clutches  are  controlled  from 
the  operating  stand  in  the  engine 
room.  This  makes  a  very  flexible 
arrangement  and  allows  consider- 
able vertical  weaving  of  the  hull 
without  disturbance  to  the  power 
transmission.  The  main  engines 
are  set  athwartship. 

Towboat   R.    F.   Winton    is    very 
easy  to  operate  and  to  handle.  With 


two  large  rudders  and  with  the 
stern  wheels  operating  independ- 
ently, she  can,  if  desired,  almost 
spin  in  a  circle  whose  diameter 
need  be  a  little  more  than  her  own 
length.  The  wheels  are  14  feet  in 
diameter  and  9  feet  long,  with  12 
arms.  The  buckets  are  26  inches 
deep. 

Auxiliary  equipment  includes  a 
Winton  combination  generator  and 
air  compressor  set  driven  by  a  1- 
cylinder  Winton  high  speed  diesel 
engine.  Driven  by  this  flexible 
power  plant,  the  towboat  easily 
makes  ten  miles  an  hour  running 
light  and  has  demonstrated  a  tow- 
ing capacity  for  3600  tons  up- 
stream in  the  open  river  at  6  miles 
an  hour. 


broadside  ot  the  towboat  R.  b.  Winton  against  the  Pittsburgh  waterfront. 

380 


New  Heater  for 

Oil  Storage  Tank 

A  STORAGE  tank  oil  heater  that 
has  recently  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  The  Griscom- 
Russell  Company  is  distinguished 
by  a  unique  type  of  heating  element 
which  makes  the  unit  particularly 
compact,  effective,  and  economical. 
The  patented  G-Fin  heating  ele- 
ments in  this  apparatus  consist  of 
a  number  of  U-shaped  steel  pipes 
having  longitudinal  fins  along  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  straight 
portions  of  each  pipe.  These  fins 
are  equally  spaced  about  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  pipe  and  are  se- 
curely fastened  by  a  mechanical 
process  without  tinning  or  similar 
bond  which  would  limit  the  operat- 
ing temperature. 

The  purpose  of  the  longitudinal 
fins  is  to  increase  the  heat-trans- 
mitting surface  on  the  outside  of 
the  pipes  in  contact  with  the  oil  to 
be  heated  for  withdrawal  from  the 
tank.  The  total  surface  of  the  fins 
on  each  pipe  is  from  4  to  61/2  times- 
greater  than  that  of  a  bare  pipe  of 
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the  same  length  and  diameter,  so 
that  the  cold  viscous  oil  is  heated 
sufficiently  to  flow  readily  in  a 
small  fraction  of  the  time  required 
by  a  bare  tube  heater  of  the  same 
dimensions.  Therefore,  this  design 
permits  a  far  more  compact  and 
economical  unit  for  a  given  heating 
duty. 

This  unit  is  said  to  be  also  far 
more  economical  in  steam  con- 
sumption than  pipe  coils  located  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  because  it 
heats  the  oil  locally  at  the  point  of 
withdrawal  from  the  tank. 

The  heater  is  installed  with  the 
shell  and  heating  elements  extend- 
ing into  the  tank  and  the  steam, 
drain,  and  oil  connections  outside 
the  tank.  Special  provisions  in  the 
design  of  the  unit  facilitates  flow 
of  oil  into  and  out  of  the  shell.  No 
cross  baffles  are  necessary  in  the 
shell,  thereby  resulting  in  mini- 
mum pressure  drop  of  the  oil,  and 
the  construction  of  the  unit 
throughout  is  simple,  sturdy,  and 
leakproof. 


Standardized  Line         '"^' 
of  Diesel  Engines 

COVERING  power  requirements 
from  50  to  1000  horsepower,  in 
2-  to  8-cylinder  units,  a  new 
line  of  4-cycle  direct-injection  mod- 
erate-speed diesel  engines  for  ma- 
rine propulsion  and  auxiliary  ser- 
vice recently  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Worthington  Pump  and  Ma- 
chinery Corporation.  It  is  said  that 
the  final  design  of  these  engines 
was  established  only  after  several 
years  of  experimentation  and  oper- 
ation under  actual  working  condi- 
tions. The  result  is  a  series  of 
simple,  rugged,  dependable,  and  ac- 
cessible units  incorporating  only 
time-tried  features  and  highly 
standardized  to  meet  all  present 
needs  for  small  and  moderate-pow- 
ered engines. 

Among  the  many  salient  features 
of  construction  of  these  diesels 
are:  Individual  fuel  pumps  for 
each  cylinder,  with  fuel  lines  of 
equal  length,  hydraulically  control 
the  injection  of  fuel;  individual  air 
starting  pilot  valves  control  the  ad- 
mission of  starting  air  to  each  cyl- 
inder; and  spray  valves  are  pres- 
sure actuated,  no  push  rods  or  lev- 
ers being  used.  In  the  larger  en- 
gines, air  inlet  and  exhaust 
valves    are    carried    in    removable 


The  new  Worthinglon  dirsel. 

and  interchangeable  cages,  the  ex- 
haust valve  cages  are  water  cooled; 
in  the  smaller  engines,  these  valves 
(also  interchangeable  and  adjus- 
able)  seat  directly  in  the  cylinder 
head  and  operate  in  removable 
bushings. 

Lubricating  oil  is  positively  cir- 
culated by  an  attached  reciprocat- 
ing pump  (regardless  of  the  angle 
of  inclination),  through  a  cast-in 
main  duct  in  the  base  with  cast-in 
branches  leading  to  the  bottom  of 
each  main  bearing.  From  the  main 
bearings,  the  oil  reaches  the  crank 
and  wristpin  bearings  under  pres- 
sure through  drilled  passages  in 
the  crankshaft  and  connecting 
rods.  Other  points  requiring  lubri- 
cation— camshaft  gear,  governor, 
etc. — are  supplied  with  oil  under 
pressure  from  the  flywheel  end  of 
the  main  oil  duct.  In  all  but  the 
smallest  engines,  the  cylinders  are 
two-point  lubricated  by  force  feed. 

The  camshaft,  readily  removable 
at  right  angles,  is  driven  by  spur 
gears  with  silent  spiral  teeth  from 
the  flywheel  end  of  the  engine.  The 
entire  camshaft  assembly,  includ- 
ing its  lubrication,  is  enclosed  with 
a  tight  cover.  Cooling  is  provided 
at  all  essential  points,  including 
the  exhaust  manifold,  the  principal 
feature  being  that  the  flow  in  all 
jackets  is  so  directed  that  high  wa- 
ter velocities  result  and  there  are 
no  dead  pockets.  A  combined  water 
circulating  and  bilge  pump,  of  the 
double-acting  plunger  type,  is  stan- 
dard equipment.  However,  if  desir- 
ed, a  centrifugal  circulating  pump 
with  a  separate  reciprocating  bilge 
pump  can  be  furnished. 

On  the  smallest  engines,  the  well- 
known  Joes  reversing  gear  and 
clutch  is  employed.  Larger  sizes 
are  fitted  with  direct  reversing 
gear. 

These  marine  engines  are  paral- 
leled by  a  line  of  four-cycle  direct 
injection  units  for  stationar>-  ser- 
vices. 


Unusual  Speed  in 

Cargo  Handling 

O.N'  a  recent  eastbound  trip  of 
the  Dollar  liner  President  Coo- 
lidge,  it  became  e.ssential  that 
the  sailing  schedule  of  the  veHsei 
be  advanced  one  day  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  meant  that  all  loading 
and  discharging  of  cargo  would 
have  to  be  speeded  up. 

Among  other  shipments,  there 
were  193  tons  of  California  canned 
fruit  at  the  Encinal  Terminals  at 
Alameda  waiting  to  be  shipped  on 
the  liner.  This  tonnage  had  to  be 
carried  across  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  and  spotted  on  the  Dol- 
lar docks  alongside  the  President 
Coolidge. 

A  Bay  Cities  Transportation 
Company  barge  was  employed  for 
this  work.  These  barges  are  equip- 
ped with  skids  in  ample  quantities 
and  with  elevators  and  trucks.  In 
order  to  speed  up  the  service  on 
this  shipment,  three  Elwell-Parker 
gas-electric  trucks  were  pressed 
into  service.  The  canned  fruit  was 
placed  on  skids,  trucked  on  to  the 
barge,  and  the  barge  was  towed  to 
the  Dollar  dock.  Here  the  skid- 
loads  had  to  be  transferred  approx- 
imately 100  feet  from  barge  to  de- 
sired location  on  the  pier.  Three 
men,  each  using  an  Elwell-Parker 
truck,  transferred  the  193  tons  in 
just  fifty-five  minutes  by  the 
watch.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  one  ton  per  minute  per  truck. 
Each  truck  made  sixty  power  pick- 
ups, sixty  loaded  transfers,  sixty 
set-downs,  and  sixty  return  empty 
transfers  in  the  fifty-five-minute 
period. 

There  are  many  Elwell-Parker 
electric  trucks  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco waterfront  and  their  effici- 
ency and  dependableness  under 
rusli  conditions  have  a  consider- 
able share  in  maintaining  the  abil- 
ity to  make  fast  '•turn-around"  for 
which  that  port  is  noted. 


Trade  Literature 

Electric    Galley    Equipment.     A 

complete  line  of  electric  galley 
equipment  is  described  and  illust- 
rated in  Special  Publi-  ''>"i  J952 
just    issued    by    the  use 

Electric   and   Manuf.i  '  "m- 

pany.  Mansfield,  Ohio.  The  equip- 
ment described  includes  ranges, 
bake  ovens,  broilers,  fr>-  kettles, 
coffee  urns,  waffle  bakers,  hot 
plates,  and  griddles  —  an  assort- 
ment to  meet  the  needs  of  all  types 
of  vessels. 
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New  De  Laval 

Propeller  Type  Pump 

FOR  handling  relatively  large 
volumes  of  liquid  against  com- 
paratively low  heads,  the  pro- 
peller type  of  pump  can  be  operat- 
ed at  rotative  speeds  which  are 
much  higher  than  those  suitable 
for  ordinary  centrifugal  pumps.  In 
a  properly  designed  pump  of  this 
type,  the  liquid  enters  and  leaves 
without  turbulence  or  shock  and 
the  efficiency  is  high. 

The  De  Laval  propeller  pump 
which  is  here  shown,  is  built  for 
both  horizontal  and  vertical  instal- 
lation and  is  available  for  all  capa- 
cities and  for  heads  up  to  about 
40  feet.  It  is  suitable  for  direct 
connection  to  a  standard  speed, 
electric  motor  or  steam  turbine,  or 
a  speed  reducing  gear  may  be  used, 
according  to  conditions.  Its  applica- 
tions include  circulating  condenser 
cooling  water,  bilge  service,  and 
all  purposes  within  the  head  limi- 
tations. 

The  pump  casing  consists  of  two 
parts  which  are  separated  in  the 
plane  of  the  center  line  of  the  shaft 
by  a  flat  joint  that  is  maintained 
air-  and  water-tight  by  a  thin  pa- 
per gasket.  The  propeller  is  design- 
ed for  the  specified  conditions  of 
capacity,  head,  and  speed  and  is 
finished  on  all  surfaces,  the  blades 
being  carefully  filed  and  scraped 
to  templates  to  insure  the  shape 
required  by  hydraulic  design.  The 
casing  around  the  propeller  is  pro- 
tected by  a  separate  sleeve,  which 
can  be  renewed  should  wear  occur. 
This  sleeve  supports  the  guide 
vanes  by  which  the  liquid  is  direct- 
ed in  smooth  flow-lines.  To  protect 
the  shaft  from    wear,  a  removable 


View   of  the  new   De   Laval   propeller  type 

pump  with  upper  half  of  case  removed  and 

a  close-up  of  the  impeller  and  its  sleeve. 

protecting  sleeve  is  fitted  which 
extends  through  the  stuffing  box 
and  provides  a  bearing  surface  for 
the  packing. 

At  the  coupling  end  the  shaft  is 
supported  by  a  grease  lubricated 
ball  bearing  with  a  separate  ball 
thrust  bearing  in  the  same  housing. 
At  the  propeller  end,  the  shaft  is 
supported  by  a  bearing  of  the 
sleeve   type. 


Notable  Knot-Board 

HERE  is  a  large  knotboard  re- 
cently  completed   at   the   San 
Francisco   mill    of   the    Tubbs 
Cordage  Company.  There  are  over 
sixty    knots,    bends,    hitches,    and 
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splices  illustrated  in  the  Extra  Su- 
perior Manila  Rope  mounted  on  a 
black,  cloth-covered  board.  Quite  a 
few  will  be  familiar  to  rope  users 
in  general  but  there  ai"e  some  that, 
perhaps,  only  the  old  salts  that  sail- 
ed as  Iron  Men  in  Wooden  Ships 
will  recall. 

The  following  knots  and  splices 
are  illustrated: 

Grommet  French  Whipped 

Half  Hitch 

Two  half  hitches 

Inside  Clinch 

Fisherman's  Bend 

Double  Diamond 

Victory  Knot 

Single  Diamond 

Round  turn,  two  half  hitches 

Studding  Sail  Tackle  Bend 

Bowline 

Bowline  on  a  bight 

Grommet  served 

Catspaw 

Fisherman's  Knot 

Becket  Bend 

Double  Sheet  Bend 

Clove  Hitch 

Granny  Knot 

Spanish  Bowline 

Mast  Head 

Grommet 

Overhand  Knot 

Double  Carrick  Bend 

Shroud  Knot 

Single  Mathew  Walker 

Double  Mathew  Walker 

Man  Rope  Knot 

Sail  Maker's  Splice 

Eye  Splice 

Eye  Splice  Served 

Chain  Splice 

Double  Overhand 

Figure  Eight  Knot 

Short  Splice 

Rose  Knot 

Inside  Clinch  and  Half  Hitch 

Hangman's  Knot 

Linesman's  Knot 

Cross  pointing  a  Hawser 

Timberman's  Hitch 

Single  Turks  Head 

Mathew  Walker  four  strand 

Single  Carrick  Bend 

Japanese  Knot 

Sheep  Shank  Knotted 

Receiving  Line  Bend 

Sheep  Shank 

French  Carrick  Bend 

Surgeon's  Knot 

Double  Turks  Head 

Square  Knot 

Back  Splice 

Running  Bowline 

Crabber's  Eye  Knot 

Open  Carrick  Bend 

Hackamore 

Chain  Knot 

Long  Splice 

Transmission  Splice 


Some  Modem  Paint  Developments 


"By  Frank  W.  Dunne, 

l^esident,  Frank  W.  Dunne  Pamt  Company 


NO  industry  has  such  general 
appeal  as  the  paint  and  var- 
nish industry.  Almost  every 
surface  and  object  we  see  around 
us  has  a  protective  coating  of  some 
kind.  From  the  earliest  times  paint 
and  varnish  have  been  used,  some- 
times simply  to  adorn,  sometimes 
to  protect,  and  often  for  both  pur- 
poses. 

With  modern  developments  and 
increase  in  chemical  knowledge, 
the  paint  and  varnish  industry  has 
developed  rapidly  and  is  develop- 
ing even  now  at  such  a  pace  that 
products  are  being  placed  on  the 
market  that  will  do  things  un- 
dreamed of  a  few  years  ago.  Not 
very  long  ago  nitrocellulose  was 
looked  upon  as  a  product  likely  to 
revolutionize  the  paint  industry  in 
the  form  of  quick-drying  lacquers. 
These  lacquers  had  great  advan- 
tage over  the  old  type  finishes  in- 
asmuch as  they  dried  very  quickly 
to  an  intensely  hard  film.  Modern 
-peed  did  not  permit  the  slowness 
if  drying  usual  in  paints  and  var- 
nishes, and  so  lacquer  found  ready 
acceptance.  However,  the  introduc- 
tion of  lacquer  was  soon  followed 
by  the  sensational  synthetic  resins 
developed  by  Dr.  Baekeland  and 
others,  which  gave  finishes  incom- 
parably more  durable  than  any  oth- 
er type  of  varnish,  together  with  a 
speed  of  drying  far  superior  to  any 
fossil  resin  finish  and  comparable 
with  lacquer. 

The  old  fossil  resins,  such  as 
Congo,  Kauri,  and  the  like,  as 
found  in  nature,  are  the  products 
of  decomposition  and  condensation 
of  vegetable  matter  over  a  period 
of  ages.  Being  natural  products 
they  varied  considerably  and  no- 
body could  be  certain  of  obtaining 
consistent  results  in  finishes.  Fur- 
ther, varnishes  made  from  them 
had  only  a  moderate  degree  of  du- 
lability  as  considered  nowadays 
and  they  were  by  no  means  resist- 
ant to  severe  weather  conditions. 

Dr.  Baekeland,  working  with 
phenolic  compounds  and  aldehydes, 
found  that  he  could  obtain  a  resin 
which  had  remarkable  resistant 
properties.  It  would  withstand  wat- 
i-r.  acids,  and  alkalis  and  could  be 
molded.  As  a  result  we  have  the  im- 
mense plastic  resin  industry  of  to- 
day, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  look 
around  in  any  place  and  see  some 
object  that  is  molded  of  bakelite 
or  some   other   plastic    resin.    The 


product,  however,  has  been  im- 
proved upon  greatly  by  firms  like 
ourselves  through  extensive  re- 
search work  on  the  subject. 

It  was  an  obvious  step  to  try  to 
make  this  type  of  resin  suitable  for 
varnish  making,  but  not  at  all  easy 
to  develop  the  product  so  that  it 
would  have  the  durability  and  re- 
sistance of  the  molded  article  and 
still  be  soluble  in,  and  miscible 
with,  ordinary  paint  and  varnish 
materials.  For  fourteen  years  Dr. 
Baekeland  and  his  associates 
worked  on  this  problem  before  at- 
tempting to  place  the  product  they 
obtained  on  the  market.  But  the  re 
suit  in  the  varnish  industry  was 
sensational.  With  the  use  of  resins 
of  the  phenol  formaldehyde  type, 
of  which  bakelite  is  the  best  known 
and  most  highly  developed,  var- 
nishes can  now  be  made  which  ex- 
posure tests  show  have  durability 
not  heretofore  approached.  Panels 
coated  with  these  varnishes  have 
withstood  exposure  to  sun  and  salt 
water  in  semi-tropic  climates  for 
years  without  deteriorating. 

Varnishes  can  now  be  made  with 
an  unusually  high  solid  content,  so 
that  the  material  left  on  the  job 
after  the  thinner  has  evaporated  is 
much  greater  than  ever  before  pos- 
sible, and,  owing  to  the  chemical 
reaction  that  appears  to  take  place 
between  bakelite  and  China  wood 
oil,  this  combination  can  be  made 
into  varnish  at  such  low  temper- 
atures that  many  of  its  valuable 
qualities  are  now  preserved  instead 
of  being  destroyed  by  the  high  heat 
needed  when  cooking  this  oil  with 
fossil  resins. 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
bakelite  varnishes  are  really  defi- 
nitely compounded  and  not  subject 
to  the  variations  likely  with  fossil 
resins.  On  the  other  hand,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
special  chemical  materials,  in  ord- 
er to  obtain  these  extraordinarily 
durable  results,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  this  when  applying  bake- 
lite. Many  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  the  past  with  its  ap 
plication  have  been  due  to  follow- 
ing too  closely  the  established  var- 
nish practice.  For  instance, a  Bake- 
lite varnish  containing  60  per  cent, 
solids  made  at  a  low  heat  with 
China  wood  oil  is  thinner  in  body 
than  a  similar  varnish  containing 
only  45  per  cent,  solids  made  from 
fossil  resin  or  ester  gum  at  a  high 


heat.  Bakelite  reacts  with  oil  form- 
ing a  thorough  drying  film  which 
by  itself  has  little  udhexiun  to  the 
job,  and  so  many  bakelite  varnishes 
have  given  trouble  in  this  respect, 
because  the  manufacturer  <lid  not 
realize  that  other  j-...".  ■i""»- 
would  have  to  be  added  ' 
the  adhesion.  Bakelite  b\ 
more  than  a  tendency  to  yellow, 
but  later  developments  have  over- 
come this  difficulty,  and  we  now 
make  under  our  trade  mark  name 
of  Dunspar  Bakelite  a  varnish  that 
is  nonyel lowing. 

In  all  the  synthetic  resin  var- 
nishes, whether  bakelite  or  others, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty experienced  through  skin- 
ning in  the  container.  All  these  de- 
fects, as  they  have  appeared,  have 
been  met  and  overcome  by  us  and 
we  now  make  Dunspar  Bakelite 
that  will  dry  in  four  hours,  be  abso- 
lutely waterproof,  alkali-  and  acid- 
proof,  will  not  yellow,  and  will  not 
skin  in  the  container,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  good  adhesion.  The 
manufacturer  to  obtain  these  re- 
sults must  remember  he  is  dealing 
with  a  chemical  material  in  a  more 
or  less  high  state  of  purity  and 
must  develop  it  along  chemical 
lines. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest 
beneficiaries  of  this  type  of  var- 
nish is  the  marine  trade,  where 
finishes  are  now  possible  that  will 
withstand  salt  water,  sun,  and  gen- 
eral marine  conditions  to  a  degree 
not  heretofore  obtainable.  The  ma- 
rine trade  should,  however,  bear 
in  mind  that  a  synthetic  resin  is 
only  the  starting  point  for  a  satis- 
factory finish,  and  unskilled 
and  unthoughtful  work  can  turn 
out  bad  varnishes  even  when  com- 
pounded of  ultra  fine  material. 

To  reduce  Dunspar  bakelite  var- 
nish, a  high  solvent  should  be  used 
on  first  coat,  particularly  in  two- 
coat  work.  Brushes  should  be  im- 
mediately cleaned  by  this  solvent 
before  being  put  away. 

In    conclusion,    I    do    not    believe 
any  branch  of  industr>-  as  a  whole 
have  cooperated  as  well  as  the  paint 
industry   in  the  amount  <if  lal'   -  ■ 
tory   research   and  practical   <!■ 
opment  work.  The  v.-o  i-'O^  n.  u 
ments  and  vehicle.s  • 
to  the  front  in  the  p 
the  results  of  their  efforts  «ie  »p 
parent   to  anyone  using   paint   ma- 
terial, 
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American  Shipbuildin< 


Important  Reconditioning  Job 
Under  Way. — Craig  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Long  Beach,  California, 
has  two  Swayne  &  Hoyt  freighters 
in  its  yards  undergoing  important 
reconditioning  to  the  machinery 
and  hull.  These  are  the  Point  An- 
cha  and  Point  Lobos. 

Work  on  the  machinery  of  these 
two  ships  will  consist  of  the  instal- 
lation of  a  Westinghouse  type  ex- 
haust turbine  on  the  Point  Lobos 
and  of  a  Bauer-Wach  type  exhaust 
turbine,  manufactured  by  the  De 
Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  on  the 
Point  Ancha.  Each  vessel  will  have 
new  equipment:  A  lubricating  oil 
system  for  the  turbines,  including 
coolers,  strainers,  tanks,  suitable 
valves,  thermometers,  and  a  De 
Laval  Oil  purifier;  a  new  Westing- 
house  condensing  system,  includ- 
ing condenser  and  air  ejector;  De 
Laval,  Westinghouse,  and  Worth- 
ington  pumps.  The  boilers  are  to 
be  equipped  with  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox convection  type  superheaters. 
The  present  power  plant  of  these 
vessels  is  the  standard  United 
States  Shipping  Board  2800  indi- 
cated horsepower  triple  expansion 
engine  which  produces  approxi- 
mately 2500  shaft  horsepower.  The 
installation  of  the  exhaust  tur- 
bines is  figured  to  give  a  gain  of  28 
per  cent  in  horsepower  rating  with 
the  same  steam  consumption.  The 
mail  contract  under  which  these 
vessels  will  be  operated  calls  for  a 
sea  speed  of'  12  knots,  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  builders  of  the 
exhaust  turbine  machinery. 

In  addition  to  machinery  recon- 
ditioning, the  vessels  will  be  modi- 
fied in  their  quarters  to  allow  for 
the  accommodation  of  eight  or  ten 
passengers.  Work  on  these  vessels 
will  probably  be  completed  toward 
the  end  of  October. 


Tug  Converted  To  Oil  Burner.— 

The  34-year-old  U.S.  Army  tug  Slo- 
cum,  which  is  operated  on  San 
Francisco  Bay  by  the  Army  Quar- 
termaster Corp.,  has  been  convert- 
ed from  a  coal  to  oil  burner  by  The 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland. 
Practically  all  the  old  structural 
members  in  way  of  the  former  coal 
bunkers  and  coal  hatches  were  re- 
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moved  and  new  welded  oil-tight 
steel  bunker  tanks  were  installed, 
with  the  necessary  manholes,  lad- 
ders, steam-heating  coils,  brass 
bleeder  plugs,  gauges,  pipes,  etc. 
The  tug  has  two  cylindrical  fire- 
tube  boilers,  each  fitted  with  three 
furnaces.  Six  Ray  rotary  oil  burn- 
ers were  supplied  for  these  furn- 
aces. 

In  addition  to  the  reconditioning 
of  the  boilers,  considerable  repair 
and  renewals  were  performed  on 
the  hull,  putting  this  fine  tug  in  ex- 
cellent shape  for  another  long 
stretch  of  useful  harbor  work. 


Improvements  for  Mare  Island. — 

The  Navy  Department  has  an- 
nounced that  $853,000  will  be  spent 
in  the  near  future  for  improve- 
ments at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  The 
appropriation  is  part  of  a  $10,000,- 
000  construction  program  provided 
by  the  navy  department.  Included 
in  the  improvements  to  the  Mare 
Island  yard  are: 

Improvements  of  power  plants, 
$325,000;  extension  of  Dike  No.  12. 
$250,000;  distributing  systems, 
$60,000;  paving  Railroad  Avenue, 
$40,000;  improvement  of  railroad 
tracks,  $25,000;  oil  tanks  at  sub- 
marine repair  base,  $18,000. 

Other  Pacific  Coast  construction 
work  at  navy  stations  include  $1,- 
729,000  to  be  expended  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii;  $300,000  for  San 
Diego;  and  $500,000  for  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard  at  Bremerton. 


Vessel  Sold;   to  be  Converted. — 

J.  E.  Barnes  of  Washington,  D.C., 
is  reported  to  have  purchased  the 
former  Alaska  cableship  Dellwood 
from  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  for  $20,000  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  vessel  will  be 
converted  into  a  cannery  tender 
for  Alaska  service  with  restrictions 
against  operation  in  coastwise  or 
intercoastal  trade.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  conversion  job  will  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $75,000.  The 
vessel  is  now  laid  up  at  Seattle. 


freight  liner  for  the  Panama  Mail 
Service  of  the  Grace  Lines,  Inc., 
will  be  launched  from  the  yards  of 
the  Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  Kearny,  New  Jersey,  on 
October  3,  when  the  steamship 
Santa  Lucia  will  be  sent  down  the 
ways.  The  vessel  will  be  christened 
by  Miss  Hilda  Holloway,  12  year 
old  daughter  of  William  Grace  Hol- 
loway, vice-president  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company.  She  is  the  des- 
cendant of  a  race  of  ship  masters. 
Her  great  grandfather,  William 
Russell  Grace,  was  a  pioneer  in 
shipping  circles,  and  founded  the 
company. 

The  vessel,  like  her  sister  ships 
Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Paula,  and  San- 
ta Elena,  is  484  ft.  between  perpen- 
diculars, 72  ft.  beam,  26  ft.  1  in. 
loaded  draft.  She  will  be  powered 
by  steam  turbines  developing  12,- 
600  indicated  horsepower,  which 
will  give  her  a  speed  of  18.5  knots. 
The  vessels  will  be  operated  in  the 
Central  America,  Mexico,  Panama, 
Cuba  service,  with  ports  of  call  in- 
cluding New  York  on  the  East  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  all  the 
leading  American  and  Canadian 
ports  on  the  West  Coast.  The  first 
vessel,  the  Santa  Rosa,  is  scheduled 
to  arrive  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on 
her  maiden  voyage  in  December. 


Santa   Lucia   to  be   Launched. — 

The     third     fine     passenger     and 


Shipyard  Rental  Dispute  Settled. 

— After  several  months  of  exten- 
sive conferences  and  negotiations, 
the  rental  on  the  68.5  acre  tract  oc- 
cupied by  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Corporation  at 
San  Pedro,  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  West  Basin  area,  has  been 
set  at  $21,750  a  year  until  1942. 
This  rate  was  set  by  a  board  of  ar- 
bitration. The  harbor  department 
last  February  levied  a  rental  of 
$45,000  a  year  against  the  shipyard 
property,  on  which  the  corporation 
had  been  paying  only  $100  a  year 
since  its  establishment  in  1917  as 
a  war  emergency  enterprise.  The 
board  of  arbitration  consisted  of 
Chief  Engineer  George  F.  Nichol- 
son of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Board  and  Allen  C.  Stelle,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Cor- 
poration. 


October 

Impurtant  Luunchings. — AmoiiK 
the  reti-nt  lauiichiiiKs  of  fine  car- 
go and  fieight  liners  in  American 
shipyards,  the  most  important  was 
that  of  T.S.S.  Washington,  sister 
ship  of  the  Manhattan,  which  slid 
down  the  ways  at  the  Camden,  New 
Jersey  plant  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company  on  August  23. 
She  was  christened  by  Mrs.  T.  V. 
O'Connor.  The  event  was  witnessed 
by  about  12,000  persons.  Brief  ad- 
dresses were  made  just  before  the 
launching  by  T.  V.  O'Connor,  chair- 
man U.S.  Shipping  Board;  C.  L. 
Bardo,  head  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Co.;  John  M.  Franklin, 
vice-president  of  the  Roosevelt 
Steamship  Co.;  and  P.  V.  G.  Mitch- 
ell, vice-president  in  charge  of  pas- 
senger traffic. 

The  Washington,  like  her  sister 
ship  Manhattan,  has  a  length  over- 
all of  705  feet;  length  between  per- 
pendiculars, 685  feet;  86  feet  mold- 
ed beam;  and  75  feet  depth  to  pro- 
menade deck.  The  vessel  will  be 
powered  by  steam  turbines.  She 
will  have  a  capacity  for  380,000 
cubic  feet  of  general  cargo,  47,000 
cubic  feet  of  refrigerated  cargo; 
and  19,200  cubic  feet  of  mail.  Ac- 
commodations will  be  provided  for 
582  in  cabin  class,  461  in  tourist 
'lass,  and  196  in  third  class.  The 
Washington  will  be  ready  for  serv- 
ice in  the  North  Atlantic  run  by 
ne.xt  summer. 


Mi 


T.  S.  S.  Colombia,  a  combination 
passenger  and  freight  vessel,  build- 
ing for  the  Colombian  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corp.,  of  New  York,  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company,  was  launched 
August  6  at  Newport  News,  Vir- 
ginia. The  vessel  will  be  delivered 
about  the  end  of  this  year.  She  is 
404  ft.  3  in.  length  over-all,  57  ft. 
6  in.  beam,  and  is  powered  by  steam 
turbines  to  give  her  a  speed  of  16 
knots.  The  vessel  will  cost  $2,300,- 
000. 

A  launching  of  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  cargo  trade  is  that  of 
Seatrain  New  York  September  14  at 
the  Chester,  Pennsylvania  plant  of 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company.  This  is  a  seagoing  car- 
carrying  vessel  for  Seatrains  Lines, 
Inc..  of  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans, and  is  the  first  of  two  sis- 
ter ships  building  for  operation  be- 
tween New  York,  Havana,  and  New 
Orleans.  The  vessels  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  another  section  of  this 
issue.  

To  Convert  Vessel.  —  The  Cary- 
Davis  Tug  &  Barge  Co..  Seattle, 
recently  purchased  the  U.S.S.  Gen- 


Launching    "f    ihi-    Steamship    Colombia    at 

the  yard  of  ihp  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 

and  Dry  Dtxrk  Company. 

eral  Mifflin,  supply  ship  from  the 
U.S.  Arrny  Quartermaster  Corp. 
The  vessel  will  be  converted  to  a 
towboat  and.  when  ready,  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful in  the  Northwest. 

The  General  Mifflin  was  built  in 
San  Francisco  in  1904.  She  is  130 
ft.  over-all.  27  ft.  beam,  and  of  406 
tons  gross.  She  is  powered  by  a 
600-horsepower  steam  engine  with 
oil  burning  boilers. 


Will  Build  Tug.  —  The  Lewis 
Coal  &  Oil  Co..  Port  Washington. 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  recently  receiv- 
ed bids  from  several  yards  for  the 
building  of  the  hull  of  a  64-ft.  steel 
hull,  diesel-powered,  combination 
tug  and  oil  carrier.  Arc-Weld  Ship- 
building Co.  was  low  bidder  at  $23,- 
500  and  90  days.  Brown  &  Demar- 
est  are  architects. 


land  Public  Service  Company  and 
the  Keyts  Fibre  Company  by  the 
corporatittn,  according  to  W.  S. 
Newell,  presid'.'nt. 

The  Maine  yard  iH  one  of  the  out- 
standing shipbuilding  plantM  in 
the  United  States,  and  *"ince  ita  re- 
organization, late  in  1927.  it  hua 
turned  out  nearly  a  score  of  private 
yachts.  It  also  haa  constructed  half 
a  dozen  or  more  trawU-rs.  seven 
lG5-foot  patrol  boats  for  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  and  soon  will  start 
construction  work  on  the  new  1500- 
ton  U.S.  Navy  destroyer  Uewey. 


Buys  Shipyard.  —  The  shipyard 
at  Bath,  Me.,  which  has  been  leas- 
ed for  the  past  five  years  by  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corporation,  has 
been  purchased  from  the  New  Eng- 


Freights  &:  Charters 

September  21.   1932. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  fi.xed  with  grain  to  the 
United  Kingdom:  Japanese 
steamer  Pacific  Maru,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Avonmouth  and  Leith, 
August,  Strauss  &  Co.;  British 
steamer  Koranton,  Vancouver.  B.C., 
to  London,  September,  Dale  &  Co.; 
British  steamer  Grainton,  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.,  to  Avonmouth,  Septem- 
ber, Dale  &  Co.;  Dutch  steamer, 
Victoria,  B.C.,  to  U.K.,  Cont..  21/3. 
October;  Norwegian  steamer  Bel- 
jeanne,  Vancouver.  B.C..  to  Europe. 
Aug.  September,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.;  British  steamer  Benlaw- 
ers,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  Rotterdam, 
Leith  and  Middlesborough  (pre- 
viously reported  as  Benladi).  Sep- 
tember. A.  B.  Graham;  Dutch 
steamers  Flensburg  and  Maas- 
burg,  Vancouver  or  Victoria,  B.C.. 
to  U.K.  Cont..  21  3.  October.  Can- 
adian Cooperative  Wheat  Produc- 
ers Association;  British  steamer 
Frumenton.  Vancouver.  B.C.,  to 
Avonmouth.  September,  Dale  & 
Co.;  A  Smith  Steamer,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  to  U.K.  Cont.  (Bordeaux, 
Hamburg  Range).  23  6.  October.  L. 
Dreyfus  k  Co.;  A  SteamerVancou- 
ver.  B.C..  to  U.K.  Cont..  $2.35  (Can- 
adian). November.  Canadian  Coop- 
erative Wheat  Producers  Associa- 
tion. 

The  following  steamers  have 
been  fixed  with  grain  to  the  Orient: 
A  Steamer.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  to 
Shanghai.  $2.42>.-.  September: 
Norwegian  motorship  Danwood, 
Prince  Rupert,  B.  C.  to  Shanghai, 
$2.42'. •.  September;  Norwegian 
motorship  Snestad.  Vancouver.  B. 
C.  to  Shanghai,  $2.40  (Canadian). 
October,  James  Richardson  &  Sons. 
The  American  motorship  Ijike 
Oswega  has  been  fixed  from  North 
Pacific  to  U.S.  North  of  Hatteras. 
August,  by  Brady  Ketchum  Lum- 
ber Co. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the  Leading 
Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  September  i,  i^^2 


Pacific  Coast 


BERG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Foot  of  26th  Ave.,  N.W.  Seattle,  Wn. 

Not  named,  wooden  hull,  stern-wheel, 
river  steamer  for  Alaska  Railroad,  Dept.  of 
Interior,  Bell  St.  Terminal,  Seattle,  Wn.; 
235  L.O.A.;  210  L.B.P.;  6  ft.  depth;  3'6" 
draft;  2  tan.  comp.  steam  engs.;  wood-burn- 
ing boilers:  100  pass.;  300  tons  freight;  keel 
7/13/32;  deliver  5/10/33  est. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Hull  182,  floating  crane  for  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  for  U.S.  Navy,  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks;  100  x  41  x  3'10";  374  gr. 
tons;  keel  10/32  est.;  launch  11/32  est.;  de- 
liver Dec./32  est. 

Hull  183,  floating  crane,  same  as  above, 
for  San  Diego  Operating  Base;  keel  10/32 
est.;  launch   11/32  est.;  deliver  12/32  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Astoria,  light  cruiser  CL-34  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy:  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  9/1/30:  deliver   10/2/32  est. 

Worden,  D.D.  352,  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
er for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long,  3  5  knots 
speed. 

i;    S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  light  cruiser  CL-38  for 
United  States  Navy:  10.000  ton,-!  displace- 
ment; keel  9/1/31;  deliver  2/11/34  est. 


Pacific  Coast  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
Ltd.,  Union  Plant 

Drydock,  clean,  paint:  tug  Restless.  Dry- 
dock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  stmr.  Wat- 
sonville,  stmr.  Hamlin  F.  McCormick,  stmr. 
Forbes,  stmr.  Maijnawili,  President  Lincoln, 
stmr.  Brookings,  stmr.  Everett.  Engine, 
boiler,  hull,  and  steward's  dept.  repairs: 
stmr.  West  Ivis.  Miscellaneous:  launches 
Patriotic,  Linde,  Standard  H,  Ubuyu  Maru, 
Monterey,  Daiho  No.  2,  stmr.  Norman 
Star,  whaling  stmr.  Clemente,  stmr.  Monte- 
bello,  stmr.  La  Brea,  m.s.  Brunswick,  stmr. 
Cricket,  stmr.  Tascalusa,  stmr.  La  Placen- 
tia,  fish  boat  Greenland,  stmr.  Voco,  stmr. 
Diamond  Head,  stmr.  Talamanca,  m.s. 
Hawaiian  Standard,  tug  Gov.  Irwin.  Gove. 
Makham,  stmr.  Chiriqui,  stmr.  Antigua, 
•Stmr.   Monowai. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &.  DRY- 
DOCK   CO.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Installation  of  water-tube  boilers,  oil- 
burning  equipment,  reconditioning,  etc.: 
Lightship  No.    76. 

Drydocked.  voyage  repairs,  cleaned,  and 
painted:  stmr.  Santiam.  Drydocked.  repairs 
to  damaged  tailshaft:  gas  s.  Surf.  Drydocked, 
misc.   repairs:   stmr.  Wellesley. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK   & 
SHIPYARD,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked,   cleaned,   painted,    misc.   hull   re- 


pairs: barge  Pioneer.  Docked,  cleaned, 
painted,  misc.  hull  and  engine  repairs:  4 
fishing  boats.  Misc.  hull  and  engine  repairs 
not  requiring  docking:   16  fishing  boats. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,   INC., 
Harbor  Island,  Seattle,  Wn. 

Drydock  for  survey:  stmr.  Charles  Nel- 
son. Drydock,  misc.  repairs:  stmr.  Condor, 
stmr.  Point  Reyes.  Voyage  repairs:  stmr. 
President  Cleveland.  Misc.  repairs:  stmr. 
Grays  Harbor,  stmr.  S.  A.  Perkins. 

U.   S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,   Wn. 

Repairs  and  docking:  Arizona,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  Detroit,  Cincinnati. 
Misc.  repairs:  Omaha.  Docking:  Litchfield. 
Misc.  repairs  incidental  to  operation  as  dis- 
trict craft:  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Swallow, 
Challenge,  Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Pittsurgh,  Pa. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

12  barges  for  American  Barge  Line  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.;  158  x  35  x  11  ft.;  182  net 
tons  steel  each;  4  delivered;  8  delivered  8/- 
19/32. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Dewey,  hull  154,  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat 
Destroyer  No.  349  for  U.  S.  Navy;  340 
ft.  long;  35  knots  speed;  deliver  6/11/34 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  155,  quarantine  tug  for 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Boston;  60 
ft.  long:  15  ft.  beam;  7  ft.  depth;  keel 
7/24/32. 

Hickory,  hull  1  56,  Lighthouse  tender  for 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Washington, 
DC.;  131  long;  24'6"  molded  beam:  8'6" 
molded  draft;  500  H.P.  eng.;  keel  8/20/32. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,   FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-33,  10,000 
tons  displacement:   deliver  8/15/32   est. 

Lurline,  hull  1447,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  632' 
length;  79'  beam:  22,000  gr.  tons;  20'/2 
knots:  3  steam  turbines:  22,000  S.H.P.:  12 
W.  T.  boilers;  launched  7/18/32;  deliver 
Jan./33  est 

Farragut,  torpedo  boat  destroyer  No.  348, 
for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long;  3  5  knots 
speed;  deliver  2/11/34  est. 

CHARLESTON  DRY  DOCK  & 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Wylie  L.  Moore,  all  welded  river  towboat 
for  Pure  Oil  Co.,  Chicago,  for  Savan- 
nah River:  240  H.P.  Worthington  diesel 
eng.:   Keck   Gonnerman   stern    wheel   drive; 


keel    7/28/32;    launch     9/32     est.;     deliver 
10/32  est. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Michigan 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Escanaba,  hull  149,  cutter  for  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard;  165  L.B.P.;  36  beam;  13  load- 
ed draft;  15  M.P.H.;  960  D.W.T.;  geared 
turbine;  1500  S.H.P.;  2  W-T  boilers;  keel 
12/15/31:  launch  9/17/32  est.:  deliver 
11/10/32  est. 
DRAVO    CONTRACTING    COMPANY, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  995-997  incl.,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock:  2  delivered. 

Hull  1139,  steel  hull,  20-in.  pipe-Hne, 
self-propelled,  diesel-electric  powered  dredge 
for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hull  1140,  same  as  above. 
DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS, 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Self-propelled  16-inch  suction,  pipe-line 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss. 

Myrtle,  lighthouse  tender  for  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses:   93x 
23x5  ft.;   2  Atlas-Imperial  diesel  engs. 
ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO., 
Groton,  Conn. 

Cuttlefish,    fleet    submarine     SS171     for 

U.S.  Navy;  keel  10/7/31;  deliver  12/29/33 

est. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY 

DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Santa  Rosa,  hull  121,  combination  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer  for  Panama  Mai. 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco  (W.  R 
Grace  &?  Co.,  subsidiary),  484  L.B.P.;  72 
beam:  26' 1"  loaded  draft;  18.5  knots  loaded 
speed;  7156  D.W.T.:  12,600  I.H.P.  tur- 
bines; 2  boilers;  keel  6/22/31;  launched 
3/24/32;  deliver  10/10/32  est. 

Santa  Paula,  hull  122,  sister  to  above; 
keel  8/4/31;  launched  6/11/32. 

Santa  Lucia,  hull  123,  sister  to  above  for 
Grace  Steamship  Co.,  New  York;  keel 
9/28/31;  launch  10/3/32  est. 

Sant.-x  Elena,  hull  124,  sister  to  above; 
keel  3/24/32. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   &   DOCK 

COMPANY. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Sergeant  Floyd,  hull  1700,  one  inspector 
boat  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  138  by  30  by  5  ft.:  keel  3/21/32; 
launched  5/31/32;  delivered  8/5/32. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO.. 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

Ten  covered  cargo  barges  for  Campbell 
Transportation  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  132  x 
35  x  10  ft.;  8  delivered;  deliver  balance 
8/1/32  est. 

Hull  288,  steel  fuel  barge  for  Campbell 
Transportation  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  110  x 
24  X  8  ft.;  deliver  Oct./32  est. 


October 


MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY, 
Midland,  Penn. 

Huckleberry  Finn,  tunncl-stcrn,  stern- 
wheel,  diesel'powcrcd  towbuat  for  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.,  WashinRton,  DC;  160 
by  50  by  8  ft.  depth;  two  590  B  HP,  Mc- 
intosh 6?  Seymour  diescl  enRi. 

Tom  Sawyer,  same  as  above. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  CX)MPANY, 

Naihville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent.  R.   L.   Baldwin. 

Shcnango,  hull  265,  ^as  launch  for 
U.  S.  Engineers,  Pittsburgh;  40  x  8  x  8  ft.; 
keel  4/27/32;  launched  6/10/52;  delivered. 

Hull  766.  Jl  ft.  workboat  for  U  S  En- 
gineers. Nashville;  keel  6/1/32;  launched 
7,  10/32;  delivered  7/25/32. 

Hull  267.  deck  barge,  owner  not  named; 
130x50x9  ft;  delivered  8/25/32. 

Hull  268.  same  as  above;  delivered  8/- 
25/32. 

Hull  269,  same  as  above;  delivered 
8/25/32. 

Hull  270,  .same  as  above;  delivered 
9/3/32. 

Hull  271,  same  as  above:  delivered 
9/3/32. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  Newi,  V«. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas  Plummer,  90 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City  . 

Colombia,  hull  347,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Colombian  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corp.;  New  York;  404'3"  L.O.A.; 
57'6"  beam;  3r6"  depth;  16  knots  speed; 
steam  turbine  drive;  5200  gr.  tons;  keel 
2/29/32;  launched  8/6/32;  deliver  12/1/- 
32  est. 

Haiti;  hull  348,  sister  to  above; 
keel  4/4/32;  launched  9/17/32;  deliver 
12/15/32  est. 

Ranger,  hull  353,  Aircraft  Carrier  No. 
4  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.;  keel  9/26/31; 
deliver  5/1/34  est. 

Pcten,  hull  3  54,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  171/2  knots  speed: 
10.940  tons  displacement:  turbo-electric  pro- 
pulsion; 10.500  SHP:  keel  3/9/31: 
launched  8/15/31.  Reconditioning;  deliver 
2/26/33  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No 
15  for  United  State*  Navy;  10,000  tons 
displacement;  keel  Mar.  31/30;  launched 
n/7/31;  deliver  10/15/32  est. 

Wa.shington.hull  406.  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines.  New  York: 
666  LB  P.;  86'  beam:  32'  loaded  draft  max  : 
20  knots  speed;  12,000  D  W.T.;  geared  tur- 
bines, 30,000  S.H.P.;  6  B  tf  W.  boilers; 
keel   1/20/31;  launched  8/20/32. 

Tuscaloosa,  hull  407,  Scout  Cruiser  No. 
37  for  U.  S.  Navy  Department.  Washing- 
ton, DC;  578  LBP;  60'P/2"  molded 
beam;  2r7"  loaded  draft;  10,000  tons 
displ.;  geared  turbines:  107.000  I  HP.;  8 
section  express  boilers:  keel  9/3/31;  de- 
liver 3/3/34  est. 

THE  PUSEY  Si  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Jamos  Bradford. 
Arbutus,  hull  1057,  lighthouse  tender  for 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 


Lighthouses;  1636 "  L.B.P.:  32  beam; 
10  7"  mean  draft;  two  tnple  exp.  steam 
eng  :  2  W.T.  boilers;  200  lbs.  working  pres- 
sure: contract  signed  7/14/32. 

Lilac,  hull   1(I5H.  twin  screw,   •• 
propelled   liylitliniis,-  tender   foi 
of      ("omnii-rce.      Huicju      of      1 
163'6"    L  B  I'  .    32   beam;   8'6''  loaded   Jiall. 
13   mi    speed,  two  T.E    steam  engines;   85() 
I  HP.,    2  water  tube   boilers,   200  lbs.   pres- 
sure. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO.. 
Baltimore.  Maryland 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 

Active,  hull  272,  steel  patrol  boat  for 
Supervisors  of  New  York  Harbor.  New 
York.  N.Y.:  12r6"  LBP;  24'9"  beam; 
I2'9"  depth:  550  HP.  Fairbanks-Morse 
diesti  eng  ;  keel  3/15/32;  launched  8/16/- 
32;  deliver  10 '31/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  273,  diesel  tug  for  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Service,  New  Orleans, 
La;  71  LBP.;  16'H"  beam;  8'  depth;  210 
B.H  P.  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  eng.;  com- 
pletion 250  days;  keel  7/20/32. 

SL'N   SHIPBUILDING    Be.   DRY   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 

Seatrain  New  York,  hull  146  single- 
screw  steamship  for  carrying  loaded  rail- 
way cars  for  Seatrains  Lines.  Inc.,  New 
York  and  New  Orleans:  464'6"  by  63'6" 
by  38'3":  151/,  knots  speed;  8500  D  WT; 
keel  2/24/32;  launch  9/14/32  est.:  deliver 
9/32  est. 

Seatrain  Havana,  hull  147,  sister  to 
.ibovc;  keel  2/24/32;  launch  9/24/32  est.; 
deliver  9/32   est 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS.  INC. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:   W.   Clute 

Evelyn,  hull  810.  tanker  for  Matoil 
Service  Transp.  Co.;  64  L.O  A.;  16  beam:  8 
depth;  8  MP  H  speed;  100  B.H. P.  diesel 
eng.;  keel  7/25  32:  launched  9/3/32:  de- 
liver 9/12/32  est. 

Helen,  hull  811.  oil  barge  for  Matoil 
Service  Transp.  Co;  109x36x11  ft.;  keel 
7/25/32:  launch  and  deliver  9/15/32  est. 

Dons,  hull  812.  same  as  above:  keel  7/ 
25/32;  launch   and   deliver  9/15/32  est 

Wistaria,  hull  813.  tender  for  US.  Dept. 
of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses:  121'- 
4"  L.O  A  :  25  beam.  9  draft;  9"  2  knots 
speed;  dicsel-electric  drive:  240  S.H.P.:  keel 
10/11/32  est:  launch  1/17/33  est.;  deliver 
2/28/3  3  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD. 
Boston,  Mass. 
MacDonough,    U.   S.   Torpedo   Boat    De- 
stroyer  DO.    351    for  U.   S.   Navy;    340   ft. 
long:    35    knots    speed:    complete    8/1 1/34 
est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
New  York. 
New    Orleans,    liKht    cruiser    CA32,    for 
U.S.  Navy:    10,000  tons  displacement;  de- 
liver 6/2/33  est. 

Not  named.  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat  De- 
stroyer (DD.  350)  for  U  S  Navy;  340 
ft.  long;  35  knots  speed;  complete  6/11/34 
est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  light  cruiser  CA36  for  US. 
Navy:    10,000   tons    displacement;    deliver 
10/2/33  est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 
Portsmouth,   Va. 
Cachalot,  fleet  submarine  SS170  for  U  S. 
Navy;  deliver  9/16  33  tn 


Ma 
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The  Norwegian  nteamer  Duicrun 
has  been  fixed  from  North  Pacific 
to  U.K.,  September-October,  Canad- 
ian Transport  Co. 

The  Norwejfian  steamer  Tigre 
has  been  fixed  from  North  Pacific 
to  U.K.  Cont.,  merchandise,  Oct., 
Johnson   Line. 

The  Swedish  motorship  Sunnan- 
vik  has  been  fixed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  London  and  Liverpool, 
berthed,   September,    F'urness   Line. 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  reported:  Norwegian  motor- 
ship  Dagfred,  2  to  4  months,  deliv- 
ery Colon,  redelivery  U.K./Cont.. 
Sept.,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Sons;  Swed- 
ish motorship  Pajala.  I  trip,  deliv- 
ery North  Pacific,  redelivery  U.K. 
Cont.  (Bordeaux  Hamburg  range). 
5/3,  Sept.  Oct.;  Norwegian  motor- 
ship  Nyhorn.  1  trip,  delivery  U.S. 
North  of  Hatteras.  redelivery  U.K.^ 
Cont.  (Bordeaux  Hamburg  range). 
6/-.  August.  Canadian  Transptirt 
Co.;  Chilean  motorship  Tolten.  1 
trip,  delivery  North  Pacific,  rede- 
livery U.K.  Cont.  (Bordeaux  Ham- 
burg Range),  6  -,  Sept.,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.;  Pan  motorship 
Granville,  1  year.  Pacific  Coast- 
European  service,  October.  Fred 
Olsen  Line;  British  steamer  Bon- 
nington  Court.  .3  to  6  months,  de- 
livery British  Columbia,  Sept.; 
Norwegian  motorships  John  Bakke 
and  Samuel  Bakke,  delivery  British 
Columbia,  redelivery  U.K.  Cont.. 
October.  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Sons; 
Danish  motorship  Stensby,  deliver)- 
North  Pacific,  redelivery  U.K.'- 
Cont..  Sept..  H.  R.  MacMillan  & 
Co.;  Norwegian  motorship  Brand, 
deliverj'  North  Pacific,  redeliver)' 
U.K.  Cont..  6  -.  October,  W.  L. 
Comyn  &  Sons;  Swedish  motorship 
Sveadrott,  delivery  North  Pacific, 
redelivery  U.K.  Cont..  November. 
W.  L.  Comyn  &  Sons;  British 
steamer  Elmworth,  1  trip,  delivery 
British  Columbia,  redelivery  U.K.  - 
Cont.,  6  -,  October.  Canadian 
Transport  Co.;  British  steamer 
Trentbank,  1  trip,  delivery  British 
Columbia,  redelivery  China,  4  10' i-, 
Sept.,  Canadian  Transjwrt  Co.; 
Norwegian  motorship  Nordvard. 
delivery  Panama  Canal,  redelivery 
U.K.  Cont..  via  North  Paicific.  4  3. 
September.  \V.  L.  Comyn  &  Stins; 
Danish  mot«irship  (Iuldb<irg.  deliv- 
ery via  Colon. redeliver)-  U.K.  Cont. 
via  North  Pacific.  4  -.  Octol>er,  \V. 
L.  Comyn  &  Sons;  British  motor- 
ship  Oiikworth.  I  trip,  delivery 
North  Pacific,  redeliver)-  U.K.  - 
Cont  .  6  s3.   October. 

PAGE  BROTHERS. 
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Marine  Insurance 


American  Marine  Insurance 

A  Short  Summary  of  the  Annual  Survey  of  Marine  Insurance  Business 
Written  within  the  United  States 

THE  survey  of  marine  insurance  written  by  do-  American  hull  insurance  market)  amounted  to  $6,892,- 
mestic    and    foreign    companies    in    the    United  000  for  ocean-going  hulls  and  $996,000  for  Great  Lakes, 
States  during  calendar  year  1931  has  just  been  as  compared  with  $6,809,000  and  $1,249,000,  respective- 
completed.  A  summary  of  this  survey  indicates  that  the  ly,  for  1930. 

hull  insurance  market  for  American  underwriters  has  total  prmiuh-^.  BKinruHAwcr:.  and  nct  pnB.gui.E 
remained  about  the  same  as  for  1930,  that  there  was  a 

substantial  drop  in  cargo  insurance  premiums  received  1922            wm            1931 

by  both  American   and  foreign  companies,   and   that  i-^"'^°"cs  Prar.iui.s  Reported: 

American  shipowners  are  sending  ocean-going  hull  in-  "^  Z^:Z:::\TJ,ZV)\\\\\\V:-::::.:.   ^"V-l%VZ  \'°:°s1:g°oo  IslIsuoTo 

surance  premiums  direct  to  foreign  markets  in  large  Total  imencan  prenums $45,779,000  $4o,3ii,ooo  $36,126,000 

amounts.  By  Foreign  companies $30,537,000    4>25,300,00C     $.18,334,000 

Reports  have  been  received  from  sixty-four  domestic  Reinsurance  (deduct) 15,874,000  .w^sts^  /^^f?-"^ 

^      .                    ,      .             ,                           ^          ■                  ,       -ii     1  Total  Foreign  preralums M4, 663, 000    S,10,425,000    $7,011,000 

companies    and    twenty-seven   foreign    admitted    com- 
panies.   Premiums    received    by    domestic    companies  ^""^  °"''^'"' "'I^e^^^n  and  Foreign..   -,60,442,000  ^50.740.000  <43.137.000 
amounted  to  $36,126,000  as  compared  with  $40,315,000 
for  1930  and  by  admitted  foreign  insurance  compan- 
ies,   $7,011,000    as    compared    with   $10,425,000.  CarRo  premiums  Reported: 

After    allowing    for    reinsurance    with    nonadmitted  bj- American  companies ;;4i, 603,000  $33,468,000  $24,534,000 

«...                     •     ii    J.  i  1     i        •  Reinsurance  (deduct) 14.671.000   12.560.000    9.036.000 

foreign  insurance  companies,  the  total  net  premiums  Total  American  oai-go  PTan.iu.-,is t27;i3g!ooo  15ot?5itooo  JisIImIooo 

received  within  the   United   States   by  all   companies  ,      ,,, „   ,,„,„- ,w> 

,  ,    .__    „  --                 ,    .  By  Foreign  companies $S2,:09,000  016,770,000  $10,605,000 

amounted  to  $38,173,000  as  compared  with  $44,202,000  Reinsurance 11.122.000      9.382.000      6.730.000' 

in  1930.     The  decrease  in  premiums  was  almost  entire-  ^°'^  ''"''^  ="«°  ^^'^"^ ui.oev.ooo  4  7.338.000  .  3.875.000 

ly   in   cargo   insurance.    Premiums    on    hull    insurance  iota  cargo  premiurj; <3c. 219.000  j2e.,296,ooo  $19,373,000 

written    by   domestic    companies    (including   Shipping  huii  premiums  Reported: 

Board  Fund)   amounted  to  $20,623,000  as  compared  to  „    .     .              ..                            «,=^  ^..- nr,n  .^  s^,  r,on  c ■,■,  o^-^  r^c^n 

^        '          '                                 ^  By  American  companies $25.45o.000    ?.26.t)01,000    £27. 243, 000 

$19,407,000    in     1930.  Reinsurance   (deduct) 6,806.000         7.19'', OOP         6.61S.000 

Total  American  Hull  Premiums J18.64V.000  J19,407,000  $20,628,000 

American  Insurance  Companies  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ ,,  ^^^^^^^   ^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ,_,^,  „^ 

Of  the  $36,126,000  received  as  original  premiums,  47  ..^"^^Z^^i^^^:^::::".-"::.   ^^^^^  ^f^^  rlff^ 
per  cent,  was  for  cargo  insurance  and  53  per  cent  for 

,       ,,     .                        .                                             1           -i,       ...,                             ,              ,      .„  Total  Hull  Premiums 522,223,000    i22,444,000     $23,764,000 

hull  insurance  as  compared  with  54  per  cent  and  46 

percent     resnectivelv   for  1930  oraud  total  cargo  and  huix  prbiiui/b 560,442.000  550,740,000  }43,i37.ooo 

*^        .*'     '         ^^                           '  Reinsurance  with  Foreicn  Non-Ad:  fitted 

Hull  insurance  premiums  reported  by  the  American  companies....   5  e, 695. 000  ^  e.sse.ooo  $  4. 964. 000 

Marine   Insurance   Syndicates     (which    represent    the  net  premiums  within  united  ctatee 551,746,000  i44;202,ooo  «38.i73.ooo 
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I  A  Fireman's  Fund  Marine  insurance  po 

I  DEPENDABLE 

I                                    HULLS  •  FREIGHTS  •  DISBURSEMEN1 

I              FIREMAN'S  FUNI 


HEAD  OFFI 


^  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  SEATTLE 

^  116  John  Street  Insurance  Exchange  Hurt  Building  309  Colman  BIdg. 
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1  »-.■»■    1»?F.    IWl 
UtBiriH  'OWAKIE: 

PM»CTir 

l*tt  IWO  IWl 

"                                       t  8,3sa,c>oo  I  8, £81, en  |  4,t".',ihi 

:•• 3,6e4,000  4,U«,ZZ4  3,t.' ,33« 

,     „  .j^«Bi«« l.»T^.ooo  ^.;4T.6s^  i.tzt.mf. 

Teul  Kull ;u,ci7,ooo  |lO,M3,^:o  t  v.e'rT.seo 

^ 9  8.140,000  te,38i,aao  |  «,rB3,scT 

1" !t,T3»,000  S,14ft,2tt  S.MT.m 

■i3»)»ni«= a.fio.ooo  a.oeo.ato  tjM.tt* 

Total  cu-io.,.:..  si8,:.C'«,ooo  iie,MT,oe2  tu,ti(,uT 

R«lnfliirmae<  op  Hull  with 

Aaarlcu  Conp«nl« t  1.443.000  |1,«11,M8  t  l.Mt.OfS 

r9»l(Il  AllKlttad  Coi^iuitu 1, 088,000  l,l&e,839  l.OTS.OBS 

rortltn  NoB-AdBlttwl  Coi^Blts f3».000  789.809  870.880 

To  till  Hull 13,335,000  )  3,804, St2  9  3,331.089 

i^>lnJuraneo  op  Cargo  with 

Aau-K-pn  CooFonlts t  S,A31,000  14,178,484  t  3,008,44/ 

Forolm  Adalttod  CoapanlM fi,3«3,000  4,238,378  ;,r<'>.t«n 

fortlcn  HOB-Atelttxl  C<xv«nl» g.g7-'.000  1.393.9C3 7        ' 

Total   Cargo llJ.Ke.CvO  t   8,603, ';C5  $   C.        .• 


Premiums  received  by  the  Shipping  Board  Insurance 
Fund  amounted  to  $2,916,000.  which  is  higher  than  the 
amount  reported  last  year,  as  this  figure  includes 
premiums  paid  by  government-owned  ships  under  pres- 
ent plan  of  operation  as  well  as  by  private  owners, 
whereas  the  figure  used  last  year  included  only  pri- 
vately-owned ships.  Approximately  $10,000,000  was  re- 
ceived for  premiums  outside  of  the  Marine  Insurance 
Syndicates  accounted  for  largely  by  pleasure-going 
yachts,  fishing  vessels,  etc.,  and  by  some  foreign  ships, 
the  extent  of  which  is  not  reported.  This  amount  is 
about  the  same  as  for  last  year  so  that  there  is  very 
little  change  in  the  total  amount  of  commercial  hull 
premiums. 

Domestic  companies  reinsured  hull  business  with 
foreign  admitted  companies  in  the  amount  of  $3,515,- 
000  and  with  foreign  nonadmitted  companies  in  the 
amount  of  $1,429,000.  They  reinsured  cargo  business 
with  foreign  admitted  companies  of  approximately  $4,- 
000.000  and  with  nonadmitted  foreign  companies  of 
approximately  $2,182,000.  In  each  case  the  total  of 
amounts  reinsured  with  admitted  and  nonadmitted 
foreign  countries  was  approximately  the  same  as  was 
reinsured  with  domestic  companies.  About  ten  per  cent. 
of   all    original   premiums    received   by   domestic    com- 


'::•''« 


panieH  was  sent  abroad  for  rcfinsurance  which  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  pro|)ortion  a.s  for  laot  year. 

Foreiirn  Admitted  InMurance  Companieti 

Foreign  admitted  insurance  companies  reported  to- 
tal original  premiums  as  $7,011,000  of  which  65  per 
cent,  was  for  cargo  and  45  per  cent,  for  hull  premiums 
as  compared  with  70  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, in  1930.  Cargo  premiums  were  only  $3,875,000 
as  compared  with  $7,388,000  for  1930.  The  hull  prem- 
iums we»-e  approximately  the  same  as  for  last  year. 

Foreign  Nonadmitted  Companies 

Foreign  nonadmitted  companies  received  by  way  of 
reinsurance  from  American  companies  premiums 
amounting  to  $3,612,000  and  from  admitted  foreign 
companies  $1,353,000.  In  addition  to  these  premiums, 
shipowners  in  the  United  States  reported  that  they 
placed  hull  and  disbursement  insurance  directly  with 
foreign  companies  abroad  to  the  extent  of  $6,834,000. 


Obituary 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON  died  August  23.  aged  85 
years.  Many  years  an  outstanding  figure  in  San  Fran- 
cisco business  and  civic  affairs.  Mr.  Dutton  retired 
from  the  Presidency  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Company  in  1914  after  47  years  service  with  that  firm. 
Born  in  Maine  in  1847,  he  came  to  San  Francisco  in 
1855,  his  father  having  been  a  pioneer  of  '49.  Dutton 
was  an  internationally  known  figure  in  marine  insur- 
ance circles.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

JOHN  MARSHALL,  Jr.  died  September  18.  aged  65 
years.  Born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1867.  John  Mar- 
shall came  to  San  Francisco  with  his  parents  in  his 
early  youth.  He  began  his  insurance  career  as  an  office 
boy  in  an  agency  office  in  San  Francisco,  later  going 
to  Chicago  and  New  York  to  become  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance.  In  1900  he 
joined  the  Fireman's  Fund  and  in  1919  was  elected  di- 
rector and  vice-president,  retiring  in  1928. 

HENRY  FAULL  died  August  23.  Sales  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  Hammond  Lumber  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  Henr>-  Faull  was  a  prominent  and  useful 
figure  in  the  councils  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Shipowners' 
Association.  He  died  very  suddenly  of  heart  attack 
while  on  a  fishing  trip. 
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Diesel  Engine  Operation 

///.  The  Cooling  System 
%  H.  A.  Shawk 

Chief  Lubricating  Engineer,  Associated  Oil  Company 


THE  method  employed  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  cooling  system 
on  diesel  engines  are, of  course, 
of  great  importance. 

The  character  of  water  supplied 
for  cooling  purposes  is  often  the 
cause  of  many  engine  and  lubrica- 
tion failures.  Endless  expense  to 
the  owners  and  trouble  for  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  are  only  part  of 
the  difficulties  which  might  be 
named.  Any  water  which  contains 
lime,  calcium  salts,  magnesium 
chloride,  sodium  salts,  sodium  sul- 
phate, gases,  or  organic  matter  will 
form  scale. 

Various  methods  of  water  puri- 
fication are  in  vogue.  In  the  marine 
field  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
sea  water  and  its  principal  consti- 
tuent, sodium  salts. 

Sea  water  has  the  following  cha- 
racteristics : 

;?5  cubic  feet  weigh  1  ton. 

1   cubic  foot  weighs  64  pounds. 

Sea  water  contains  1  20  part  air 
at  atmospheric  pressure. 

Sea  water  contains  5  ounces  of 
salt  per  gallon,  or  1  33. 

Point  of  saturation  in  feed  water 
is  12/33,  or  60  ounces  of  salt  per 
gallon  of  water. 

Boiling  point  of  sea  water  is  213.2 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  increases 
1.2  degrees  for  every  1  33  of  salt 
content. 
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When  sea  water  is  used  for  cool- 
ing purposes,  the  heating  causes 
the  precipitation  of  sodium  salts  on 
the  water  jacket  walls  and  the 
cooling  system  in  general.  This  in 
time  forms  a  heavy  brittle  scale 
which  is  a  nonconductor  of  heat 
and  greatly  retards  radiation  from 
the  combustion  temperatures  into 
the  cooling  water.  The  heat  then  is 
dissipated  to  the  cylinder  walls  and 
pistons,  causing  carbonization  of 
lubricating  oil,  distortion  of  pis- 
tons, plugging  of  oil  ways,  sticking 
piston  rings,  scored  pistons  and 
cylinders,  and  all  sorts  of  difficul- 
ties. 

Scale  deposits  most  rapidly 
where  the  greatest  heat  is  encount- 
ered and  when  the  velocity  in  cir- 
culatioti  is  lowest;  hence  it  will  be 
observed  that  scale  is  built  up  in 
unequal  thicknesses,  causing  hot 
spots. 

The  only  remedy  to  employ  in 
using  salt  water  cooling  is  fre- 
quent inspection  and  scaling.  This 
should  be  done  as  often  as  possible. 
Some  vessels  are  provided  with 
fresh  water  cooling  systems,  which 
overcome  the  scale  question  but 
cause  pitting. 

Circulation 

Cooling  water  at  the  inlet  should 
be  as  low  in  temperature  as  pos- 
sible. In  starting  up  a  new  job  the 
circulating  water  should  be  close- 
ly watched.  Rapid  change  in  the 
outlet  or  overboard  discharge  indi- 
cates trouble.  Before  starting,  the 
circulating  pump  should  be  primed 
and  all  lines  should  be  known  io  be 
free  and  ready  for  service.  Ther 
mometers  should  be  installed  in 
both  inlet  and  outlet  lines  and  all 
temperatures  recorded  at  half -hour 
intervals. 

Air  pockets  often  cause  trouble 
in  circulation  and  the  water  jacket 
circulating  pump  and  all  low  pock- 
eLs  in  the  line  should  be  purged  to 
free   any   entrained   air.   Structural 


difficultiM  are  often  the  source  of 
overheating.  This  condition  may  be 
caused  by:  heavy  lugs  and  ribii  be- 
tween cylinder  whIU  and  water 
jacket;  dead  8i>utii  in  circulation 
which  generate  steam;  circulation 
too  slow;  water  jackets  too  small; 
cylinder  walls  too  thick;  circula- 
tion between  cylinder  head  and 
jacket  inade(|Uate;  water  jackets 
not  covering  entire  surface  ex|K>M- 
ed  to  expansion  stroke;  pocketji  in 
water  jacket  which  fill  up  with 
mud  or  scale;  and  many  other  fac- 
tors which  should  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated. Extremely  heavy  pis- 
tons do  not  readily  radiate  heat 
and  often  contribute  to  overheat- 
ing. The  cooling  water  system  is  of 
great  importance  and  a  careful 
study  of  conditions  is  always  ad- 
visable. 


Trade  Literature 

I)e  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Com- 
pany, Trenton,  .\.  .1.,  has  recently 
issued  Catalog  B  4  describing  its 
Centrifugal  Pumps  for  Large  Out- 
puts, as  in  water  works,  pumping 
stations.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  these  single-stage,  double 
suction  pumps  include  a  casing 
split  horizontally  in  the  plane  of 
the  axle  of  the  casing  so  that  the 
internal  parts  are  at  once  acces- 
sible upon  removing  the  casing 
cover,  and  the  protection  of  the 
main  members  of  the  pump  at 
points  where  wear  may  occur  by 
renewable  wearing  parts.  The  va- 
rious types  of  pump  are  clearly  il- 
lustrated. 


De  Laval  Single-Suction  Mulli- 
.stage  Pumps,  Catalog  B  5.  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  I)e  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
describing  this  line  of  pumps, 
which  are  built  with  as  many  as 
seven  stages  in  one  casing  and  for 
head  up  to  or  exceeding  1600 
pounds  per  square  inch. 
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California's  Finest  Foods 
All  the  way  on  the  new 

MONTEREY 


a 


MARIPOSA". „d" 

to  AUSTRALIA  and  NEW  ZEALAND 
'via  Hawaii,  Samoa  and  Fiji 


M 


CALIFORNIA'S  choicest  fruits,  vegetables  and  viands 
are  served  with  garden  freshness  even  in  the  latitudes 
of  the  Southern  Cross — thanks  to  ultra-modern  refrigera- 
tion on  the  "Mariposa"  and  the  "Monterey."  Of  such 
prime  importance  to  the  enjoyment  of  passengers,  the 
maximum  efficiency  of  refrigeration  on  these  great  liners 
is  of  equal  significance  to  shippers. 

• 
Sailing  from  California  in  16  days  to  New  Zealand,  19 
days  to  Australia,  the  "Mariposa"  and  "Monterey"  pro- 
vide express  passenger  and  freight  service  to  Auckland, 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  via  Honolulu,  Pago  Pago 
and  Suva. 

• 
Frequent    sailings   of   Matson-Oceanic    liners   from   San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  at   low  fares  to  all  points. 
For  full  particulars,  see  any  travel  agency  or  our  offices. 


THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

MATSON  LIHE 

215  Market  Street  .  .  .  DOuglas  5233 


Ship  via 
THE  DELTA  LINE 


A  fleet  of  12  modern  ves- 
sels for  safest,  quickest  dis- 
patch between  United 
States  Gulf  Ports  and  the 
East  Coast  of  South 
America. 


Mississippi  Shipping 
Company 

IncorjMjrated 

DELTA     LINE 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Navat  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers 

Graduate  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine 
Engineering,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 

Designers  of  ^^JM,  <§>.  Catalyst '* 


ROWLANDS  & 
STRICKLAND 

Lloyd  Rldg. 
Seattle,  Washington 
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SHIP  AND  FREIGHT  BROKERS 

310  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


907  Dexter  Morton  BIdg. 
Seattle,   Waih. 


1114  Boud  of  Trade  BMgt 
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Pacific  Marine  Personals 


"NAMES  ARE  NEWS"       t^        BY    PAUL   FAULKNER 


.Marine  Man  On  Ballot. — Cali- 
fornia shipping  and  maritime  men 
Mre  expressing  keen  interest  in  the 
itnpaign  which  will   result  in  the 

littion  of  a  new  senator  to  up- 
111)1(1  the  state's  maritime  welfare, 
as  one  of  their  own  group,  Tallant 
Tubbs,  is  the  Republican  nominee. 

This  Californian  might  very  well 
be  characterized  as  a  member  of 
the  "waterfront"  industry,  for  he 
comes  of  a  family  which  has  been 
identified  with  maritime  affairs 
since  the  era  of  the  wooden  clip- 
pers which  raced  around  the  Horn, 
making  the  colorful  history  of 
California's  early  shipping  days. 
His  grandfather,  A.  L.  Tubbs,  and 
grand-uncle,  Hiram  Tubbs,  founded 
a  ship  chandlery  business  in  '49. 
and  seven  years  later  organized  the 
Tubbs  Cordage  Company,  which  is 
today   one   of   the    nation's    largest 

rdage   manufacturing   firms. 

During  his  own  career  thus  far, 
Tallant  Tubbs  has  witnessed  the 
many  trends  of  merchant  marine 
operation  with  the  advent  of  the 
modern  steam,  electric,  and  motor 
'iners  which  constitute  the  present 

•  inmercial  strength  of  the  Pacific 
I  Mast.  The  safeguarding  and  ad- 
vancement of  this  great  merchant 
fleet  depend  greatly  on  beneficial 
legislation  at  Washington  and  this 
senatorial  candidate  is  pledging 
I-;  full  support  and  cooperation,  in 

>iit  of  election,  to  Pacific  ship- 
l)ing  lines  who  have  such  a  tremen- 
dous investment  in  merchant  ton- 
nage. 

Tallant  Tubbs  is  particularly 
studying  the  pros  and  cons  of  im- 
portant shipping  bills  presented  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  proposed  acts  for  auth- 
orizing the  shipping  board  to  grant 
moratoria  to  certain  steamship 
companies  on  repayments  of  con- 
struction loans, the  so-called"fight- 
ing  ship"  bill,  the  alien  seaman's 
deportation  proposal,  and  the  mail- 
contract  plan.  His  close  interest  in 
Pacific  maritime  welfare  would 
forecast  intelligent  and  helpful  aid 
to  his  Pacific  maritime  constituen- 


Tallnnt    Tuhhs,   '.veil  knoiin 
to  (lonst  ihi/ipiiiff  interrsts. 

ing  and  banquet  last  month  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club  and  re- 
ported 1546  longshoremen  register- 
ed, a  decrease  of  only  238,  and  the 
assignment  of  2019  seamen  com- 
pared with  2937,  from  5150  regis- 
trations. Lost-time  accidents  for 
the  past  year  were  reported  at  the 
lowest  in  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  Safety  First 
campaign  being  carried  on. 

E.  A.  Mills  was  appointed  chair- 
man for  another  year.  William 
Groundwater  was  elected  first  vice- 
chairman  and  Captain  Harry  H. 
Birkholm  second  vice-chairman. 
Edwin  Nichols  continues  as  local 
manager.  The  Marine  Service  Bu- 
reau is  made  up  of  five  representa- 
tives from  the  Shipowners'  Associ- 
ation of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Pa- 
cific American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion, and  five  stevedoring  firms. 


Marine   Service   Bureau.   —   The 

Marine  Service  Bureau  for  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  held  its  annual  meet- 


New  San  Francisco  Shipping 
Commissioner.  —  Captain  .John  A. 
Rylander  has  been  appointed  Ship- 
ping Commissioner  for  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  to  succeed  Walter 
MacArthur,   retired. 

Captain  Rylaiuler  is  well  known 
at  San  Francisco,  having  been  a 
resident  of  that  city  prior  to  his 
appointment  in  1928  as  Shipping 
Commi.ssioner    at    San    Pedro.       He 


served  in  the  merchant  marine  for 
twenty-five  years,  the  last  ten  as  a 
shipmaster,  chiefly  with  the  Isth- 
mian Line.  His  last  ship  before 
joining  the  government  service  was 
the  freighter  Steelmaker.  During 
the  late  war,  (Captain  Rylander 
served  as  a  naval  lieutenant  in  the 
overseas  transport  service.  He  was 
executive  officer  of  the  steamship 
Buena  Ventura  when  she  was  tor- 
pedoed by  a  German  U-boat  and 
sank  250  miles  off  the  Spanish 
Coast  with  the  loss  of  21  men. 

His  many  friends  at  San  Fran- 
cisco are  glad  to  see  him  back  in 
this  new  capacity  of  Shipping 
Commissioner,  and  his  late  asso- 
ciates at  San  Pedro  extended  to 
him   their  sincere   congratulations. 

Allan  Woodruff,  who  was  deputy 
shipping  commissioner  at  San 
Pedro  under  Captain  Rylander,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  the  lat- 
ter at  the  San  Pedro  office. 


Chief  on  Vacation.  Edwin  Wil- 
liams, chief  engineer  of  the  steam- 
ship Chiriqui  of  the  United  Fruit 
Line,  returned  aboard  the  last  time 
the  vessel  docked  at  San  Francisco. 
The  Chief  enjoyed  a  well  earned 
vacation  for  two  round  trips. 


Port  Traffic  Manager. — In  pre- 
paration for  the  enlarged  scope  of 
shipping  that  is  expected  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  new  Port  of  Stockton 
when  this  deep-sea  port  is  complet- 
ed in  a  few  months,  the  City  of 
Stockton  has  appointed  C.  O.  Bur- 
gin  as  traffic  manager.  He  was  for 
the  past  seven  years  associated 
with  the  Encinal  Terminals  in  Ala- 
meda, and  prior  to  that  time  was 
with  the  Luckenbach  Steamship 
Company  and  the  old  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company. 


(ioll  Is  King.  —  With  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  to  set  the  ex- 
ample, all  w«>rthy  members  of  the 
organization  of  the  American-Hji- 
waiian  Steamship  Company  must 
siMtner  or  later  become  golf  addicts. 
In  Older  to  encourage  this  fine 
healthy  sport  the  employees  get  to- 
gether semi-annually  for  a  tourna- 
ment. 
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Announcing  ^  Express  Liners 


Santa  Paula 
Santa  Lueia 
Santa  Eli^a 


Mfe^w  York.  -  Pliiladelphia  -  Pacific  Coast 

PASSENGERS  -  FREIGHT  -  MAIL  -  EXPRESS 

ULTRA  MODERN  REFRIGERATION  FACILITIES 

DIRECT  SERVICE  TO 

Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama,  Colombia,  Havana  and 
West  Coast  of  South  America 


General  Offices: 

San  Francisco — 2  Pine  St. 

SU  tter  3800 


GRACE  LINE 


West  Coast 

South  America  Service 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

General  Agents 

San  Francisco — 332  Pine 

SU  tter  3700 


Los  Angeles 

548  So.  Spring  Street 

TR  inity  9461 


Seattle 
Hoge  Building 
EL  liott  5412 


"MORE  THAN  MERE  TRANSPORTATION" 
Oakland  Alameda 

Howard  Terminal  Encinal  Terminal 

1st  and    Market   Sts. 


Portland  Vancouver 

States  Steamship  Co.  C.  Gardner  Johnson 

Porter  Building  989  Hastings  St.  W. 

Eastern  Offices:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  New  Orleans 


The    Pioneer    Refrigerator    Line    to 

Scandinavia 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports 

as   Inducements  Otfer 


M 


JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight,   Passenger  and  Refrigerator  Service  To  and  From 

PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  U.K.  AND 
SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 


GRACE   LINE,    INC., 

548  South  Spring   St., 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

PORTLAND 

LIDELL  W  CLARKE.  Inc. 

Agents.  Johnson  Line 

STATES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Agents,  Grace  Line 

SEATTLE 

W.  R.  GRACE  y  CO. 

Hoge  Bldg. 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON.  Ltd. 


M.S.  Margaret  Johnson  en  route  to  Europe. 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 


Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued   to 

All  Scandinavian,   Finnish  8C 

Baltic  Ports. 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS 

Vessels    Call    at    Antwerp    Outward 

From   Europe 

Direct  Call  Hull 


G.   ECKDAHL  6?  SON 

Gcn'l  Passenger  Agents 

Southern  California 

1043  So.  Broadway 

LOS  ANGELES 
JOHNSON  LINE 


General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


October 
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The  third  semi  annual  K«>lf  tour 
nament  of  the  Americati-Hawaiiaii 
Steamship  Company  will  be  held  on 
October  9  at  the  Oak  Knoll  Coun- 
try Club  at  Oakland.  The  tourna- 
ment is  to  be  an  elimination  medal 
play.  Half  of  the  players  are  to 
be  eliminated  October  9,  the  bal- 
ance in  the  forenoon  of  October  16. 
Those  left  in  the  tournament  will 
then  play  for  the  President's  Cup 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  Sun- 
day. 

Prizes  will  consist  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cup  for  low  net  and  a  suit- 
able cup  for  runner-up,  with  prizes 
for  high  gross  score  and  for  low 
net  on  each  foursome.  Employees 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  Williams  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  and  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Co.  are  elig- 
ible. There  will  be  a  guest  flight 
for  visitors. 

Chairman  in  charge  of  entries 
and  reservations  is  Bert  Camp. 
Fred  Ritchie  will  take  care  of  all 
handicaps,  and  John  Pruner  is  in 
charge  of  prizes  and  trophies. 


Proud  of  His  Ship.  —  Chief  En- 
gineer S.  Kondo,  of  the  Mitsubishi 
Shoji  Kaisha  motorship  San  Pedro 
Maru,  is  a  well-known  figure  on  the 
San  Francisco  waterfiont.  For 
eighteen  months  as  first  assistant 
on  the  San  Diego  Maru,  two  years 
as  chief  of  the  Olympic  Maru,  and 
now  eighteen  months  chief  on  the 
San  Pedro  Maru,  he  has  made  this 
port  at  regular  intervals. 

Chief  Kondo  is  very  proud  of  his 
ship  and  her  engine  room,  where  he 
presides  over  a  fine  single  screw 
installation  of  2250  brake  horse- 
power, single  -  acting  2-cycle,  air- 
injection  Mitsubishi-built  Sulzer 
diesel  engine.  This  phmt  uses  nine 
tons  of  fuel  a  day,  which  works  out 
at  0.39  pound  per  brake  horsepower 
hour  for  all  purposes,  including  the 
two  generating  sets. 

Lubricating  oil  consumjjtion  is  40 
liters  a  day  for  cylinders  and  10 
liters  a  day  for  bearing  lubrication 
on  the  main  engine.  Chief  Kondo 
is  a  consistent  user  of  Associated 
Oil  fuels  and  lubricants. 


Personnel  Changes.  —  Ralph  J. 
Chandler,  general  manager  at  Los 
Angeles  for  the  Matson  Lassco  in- 
terests, has  announced  that  Joseph 
B.  Banning,  Jr.,  has  bet  n  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Mat- 
son-Lassco  Lines  in  Southern  Cali- 


iV.  Knndu.  ihiff  fngiiurr  of 
thf  M.  S.  K.  iiiolonhip  Stiii 
Pnlro  Miiru,  has  earnrd  it 
ri-fiuliilion  for  effiilemy  of 
ihc  fxtuer  filiint  unilt-r  his 
siifn-rvisioti. 

fornia,  under  a  reorganization  of 
operating  personnel.  Mr.  Banning 
was  district  agent  at  Los  Angeles 
from  1920  until  the  Matson  inter- 
ests were  merged  with  the  Los  An- 
geles Steamship  Co..  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  leading  authori- 
ties on  the  coast  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  freight  traffic.  His 
headquarters  will  be  at  the  Mat- 
son-Lassco  terminals. 

Under  this  arrangement  Steve 
Lindo  hiis  been  made  marine  super- 
intendenv,  George  Crofut  is  pur- 
chasing agent,  and  R.  P.  Dunbar  is 
auditor. 


Back  To  Sea.  —  Al  Fabel,  who 
has  been  port  engineer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company,  re- 
cently returned  to  sea  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  coastwise  liner  Yale. 
He  succeeds  Thomas  McDonald, 
who  has  been  made  chief  engineer 
of  the   freighter  Corrales. 


Conference     Head     Appointed. — 

The  Pacific  Coast-European  Con- 
ference has  appointed  George  J. 
Yater  to  the  position  of  manager. 
The  affairs  of  the  conference  have 
been  most  carefully  taken  care  of 
by  Executive  Secretary  E.  J.  A. 
Watts,  but  the  volume  of  business 
handled  by  this  organization  has 
impressed  upon  the  members  the 
necessity  of  having  a  full  time 
manager.  The  conference  is  made 
up  of  about  fourteen  lines. 

Mr.   Yater  was    for   many   yearn 
Pacific  Coast  Traffic  Manager  for 


Norton.  Lilly  k  Co..  «  very  reapon- 

sible  position  and  one  which  haa 
eminiiitly  fitted  him  for  the  impor- 
tant work  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  Pacific  C^oast-European  Confer- 
ence. 


Women's  Traffic  «  luh  Knlvr- 
tains.  —  An  enjoyable  social  inter- 
lude III  the  business  of  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  was  stagi-d  by  the 
Women's  Traffic  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco on  September  2'A  to  which 
members  of  the  shipping  fraternity 
were  invited.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
I.M.M.,  the  Panama-Pacific  liner 
\'irginia  was  turned  over  to  the 
Club  for  the  evening  and  the  women 
t  ntertained  their  guests  with 
bridge  and  dancing.  Mrs.  Beulah 
Morris,  of  the  Williams  Steamship 
Corporation,  was  in  charge  of  the 
affair,  and  she  was  ably  assisted 
by  Miss  Nan  Lawrence  of  the  San 
Francisco  Machinery  Dealers  As- 
sociation. A  little  cooperation  in 
the  matter  of  handling  bridge  tab- 
les, etc.,  was  furnished  by  Will 
Crocket  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  some  of  the  other  members  of 
the  men's  local  traffic  club.  This 
was  one  of  the  annual  social  affairs 
held  by  the  Women's  Traffic  Club 
"aboard  ship,"  and  was  greatly  en- 
joyed by  all  who  attended. 


Joins  Panama  Mail. — Leo  Pend- 
er has  been  appointed  to  the  traffic 
department  of  the  Grace  Lines' 
Panama  Mail  Service,  under  Guy 
Buck. 


Obituary.— General  M.  H.  Sher- 
man, piorii-i-r  I'ailway  builder  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 
since  its  formation  over  ten  years 
ago.  died  at  Los  Angeles  Septem- 
ber 9  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  General  Sherman  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  stupendous 
development  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia industry  and  commerce  and  his 
passing  will  leave  a  decided  vacan- 
cy in  the  business  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 


It  is  not  quite  a  year  since  we 
announced  the  retirement  from  ac- 
tive service  of  Captain  William  Ly- 
ons, who  served  for  sixty  years  in 
the  merchant  marine  and  who  had 
been  forty-four  of  them  with  the 
American  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company.  Captain  Lyons  died  Au- 
gust 20  at  Yarmouth.  Nova  Scotia, 
at  the  age  of  73. 
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September  is  an  eventful  month 
in  the  business  schedule  of  affairs 
of  The  Propeller  Club  of  Califor- 
nia, located  at  San  Francisco.  The 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
San  Francisco,  has  for  several  con- 
secutive years  turned  over  part  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  Harbor 
Day  celebration  to  the  Propeller 
Club.  In  addition  to  that,  the  club 
during  the  past  month  has  had  an 
important  list  of  speakers  for  the 
weekly  luncheons  at  the  Commer- 
cial Club  and  has  some  interesting 
announcements  to  make  concerning 
future  luncheons  and  social  af- 
fairs. 

Weekly  Luncheons 

August  30.  The  Luncheon  Com- 
mittee arranged  something  special 
for  this  day — a  trip  to  the  Califor- 
nia Nautical  School  Ship  Califor- 
nia State.  This  vessel,  with  her  120 
cadets,  recently  completed  a  round- 
America  cruise  and  member  Cap- 
tain Emile  Topp,  in  charge  of  the 
schoolship,  arranged  for  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Club  on  bard  the 
ship  at  California  City,  the  school- 
ship's  shore  base.  Transportation 
was  furnished  by  fast  water  taxis 
operated  by  member  Tom  Crowley 
for  236'  members  and  their  guests. 


Charles  L.  Wheeler,  one  of 
San  Franriseo's  leading  ship- 
ping exeeiitives  and  an  author- 
ity on  South  Ameriean  com- 
merce and  industry,  recently 
honored  the  club  ivith  an  ac- 
count of  his  observations  on 
a  recent  visit  to  the  southern 
republics. 


On  arrival  of  the  guests  at  the 
schoolship,  a  fine  lifeboat  race  be- 
tween three  crews  from  the  school- 
ship  was  staged.  After  the  race  a 
very  tasty  luncheon  was  enjoyed. 
Three  of  the  State  Schoolship  Com- 
missioners were  in  attendance, 
namely,  John  C.  Rohlfs,  chairman, 
and  Captain  Saunders  and  Captain 
Edelman.  They,  together  with  Cap- 
tain Topp,  and  Chief  Engineer 
Dwyer,  were  congratulated  by  the 
members  of  the  Propeller  Club  for 
the  efficient  and  shipshape  manner 
in  which  the  schoolship  and  base 
are  being  operated. 

September  6.  Topic  for  luncheon 
talk  was  "Behind  the  Cup."  As  San 
Francisco  is  the  entrance  port  for 
a  large  coffee  trade,  the  talk  by 
Carroll  Wilson  of  Hills  Bros,  was 
both  entertaining  and  educational. 
Motion  pictures  showing  the  coffee 
industry  in  all  its  phases,  from  pro- 
duction on  the  picturesque  planta- 
tions of  the  tropics  to  the  consum- 
er, were  presented. 

September  13.  Topic  for  luncheon 
talk  was  "Will  our  Latin  American 
Trade  Come  Back."  The  speaker 
was  the  well  known  fellow  member 
Charles  L.  Wheeler,  vice-president 
and   general   manager   of  the   Mc- 
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Cormiek  Steamship  Company.  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  international  affair.s.  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  South  America. 
He  recently  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  an  e.xtensive  tour  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  made  by 
rail,  water,  and  air,  and  was  thor- 
oUKhly  conversant  with   the  condi 

—  PC 


('.at<tain  Em  tic  Tupp  uho 
holds  the  important  position 
of  active  head  of  the  School- 
ship  (California  State.  Captain 
J'opp  and  his  boys  recently 
played  hosts  to  The  Propeller 
Club  of  (California. 

—  PC  — 

tions  in  the  countries  upon  whom 
we  of  the  Pacific  Coast  depend  for 
a  large  measure  of  our  trade.  Mr. 
Wheeler's  talk  brought  out  many 
phases  of  our  relations  with  the 
South  American  republics  which 
were  a  revelation  to  his  listeners 
and  his  talk  should  be  of  great  va- 
lue to  many  of  our  members. 

September  20.  Luncheon  topic 
"Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve."  Commander 
Abbott,  in  charge  of  the  Education- 
al Center  for  the  Naval  Reserve  at 
San  Francisco,  gave  us  a  very   in- 


John  (C.  Ruhlfs.  I  hair  man  of 
the  (California  State  Sehool- 
Jiip  (Commissioners,  who  ac- 
ompanied  the  cluh  on  its  rc- 
I  cnt  excursion  to  (California 
(City. 

—  PC  — 

teresting  talk  on  a  subject  in  which 
we,  as  a  maritime  organization,  are 
deeply  interested,  in  that  a  great 
many  of  our  members  are  officers 
in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Harbor  Day  Races 

In  our  next  issue  (November)  an 
array  of  photo  scenes  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  California  Naut 
ical  School  lifeboat  races  on  the 
occasion  of  San  Francisco's  Har- 
bor Day  will  be  published.  The 
scenes  were  taken  aboard  the 
gigantic  Haviside  derrick  barge  No. 
4,  which  served  as  the  base  of  op- 
erations off  the  Marina. 

Full  measure  of  commendation 
goes  to  the  committee  of  The  Pro- 
peller Club  of  California,  appoint- 
ed by  President  James  Cronin, 
which  so  successfully  conducted 
the  racing  events.  These  capable 
salt  water  sports  sponsors  are: 
Captain  A.  T.  Hunter,  chairman, 
and  H.  T.   Haviside,  Captain  J.  A. 


Rumsey,  Vernun  Showell,  and  Cap- 
tain Stanley  Allen. 

Gulf  Tuurnament 

The  Annual  Fall  Golf  Tourna- 
ment will  be  held  thiH  year  un  Oc- 
tober G  at  the  California  Golf  Club. 
C.  M.  Le  Count  is  chairman  of  the 
Golf  Committee.  His  uHHiHtantJt  are 
Ru.Hsell  T.  Pratt,  Fred  P.  Ritchie. 
Vernon  Showell,  and  ThumaM  B. 
Forster. 

The  tee-off  will  be  after  12  n«Min 
and  dinner  will  be  served  at  6:30. 
For  further  particulars  phone 
DOuglas  3740. 


J.  .4.  (Cronin.  president  of 
The  Propeller  (Club,  accom- 
panied the  pilgrimage  of  the 
members  to  the  luncheon 
meeting  aboard  the  (California 
State. 

—  PC  — 

New  Members 

We  welcome  to  our  membership 
the  following  men: 

O.  G.  Quarre 

C.  M.  Kennedy 

Capt.  Frank  John.son  of  the 
Steamship  Yale. 

Malcolm  E.  Crossman.  executive 
officer,  California  Schoolship  Cali- 
fornia State. 


for  the  (California  .S'auti.al  S,  hoolshlp.    Sec  if  you  .an  pick  yourself  out. 
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INTERNATIONAL     MERCANTILE      MARINE      CO. 

Fastest  Iitiit@iipc<s)astall  Sei^viGe 

DIRECT  CONNECTIONS    FOR    EUROPE 

5fi-'Jf,H,Jx''i;^^   °''?'^  Saturday  from  San  Francisco.   Every  other   Monday   from  Loa  Angeles.     Direct  fa«  Freight,  Passenger  and  Refrigerator  Service  between 

NEW  YORK  and  SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANaSCO,   OAKLAND,   ALAMEDA.    Through  bills  of  lading  issued  to  and  from  Portland, 

Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Vancouver,  and   rapid  transhipment  to  and  from  the  Orient,  Hawaii  and  Australia.  Through  bills  of  lading  issued  and  direct  connectioni 

made    at    New    York    with    International    Mercantile    Marine    Company    Lines. 

SAN    FRANaSCO— 687    Market    St.    DO  ugla.    8680  ALAMEDA— Encinal    Terminal  OAKLAND— Grove    St.    Terminal.      GL  encourt    4817 

TR  inity  8261  SAN  DIEGO— 1030  4th  Street.       Phone  8141 

SEATTLE — McCormick  Terminal.       EL  liott  4630 


LOS  ANGELES— 548  So.  Spring  St. 
PORTLAND— McCormick  Terminal.       BR  oadway  8863 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


lU... 


EXPRESS  FREIGHT-PASSE^CER/|A1n|i|AND  REFRJCERATOR  SERVICES 
Trans-Pacific 

Wi-EKLY    SAILINGS    from    Los    Angeles    Harbor    and    San    Francisco    to 
Honolulu;  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila.   FORTNIGHT. 
tJLJS;  3i"8"P"r>:,   Penang,   Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila.    Hongkong,    Shanghai.    Kobe, 
Yokohama,  and   Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles   Harbor. 

Atlantic  •  Far  East 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,   FORTNIGHTLY  from   Boston  to 
S^o'?ivlV;,/2,''°"'°'''   '^°'''-  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama,   Honolulu  to   New  York  and  "Boston 
•Transhipment  New  York. 

Mediterranean  -  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria.  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
seilles  to  New  York.  Boston,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo 
destined  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to  San  Francisco 
transhipment. 

Ronnd-the-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York,  Havana,  Colon 
Balboa.  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong.  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang.  Colombo,  Sues.  Port  Said,  Alex- 
andria,  Naples.  Genoa,  Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

Trana  Pacific  Freight  Service 

TRI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco, 
Pearl    Harbor.    Guam,    Manila,    Cavite,    Iloilo,    Cebu    and    other    ports    as 

inducement  offers. 

Intercoactal 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    New    York,    FORTNIGHTLY    from    Boston 

to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

to  New  York. 

Cargo   destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,   Portland,   Seattle  or  Vancouver 

subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamchip  Lines  Inc.,  Ltd. 

^CA«)  ^°*^  '^""  "'*'  SBATTLB 

CLEVELAND      '  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

DETROIT  DAvenpoR  6000  PORTLAND,  ORB. 

LOS  ANGELES  WASHINGTON,  D.C 

Offices  and  Agencies  Throughout  the  World 


S. F.BAR  PILOTS 


Office: 

North  End  of  Bulkhead 

Radio  KFS 


Station  Inside 

S.F.  Ught  Ship 

Morse  Signal 

Four  Flashea 

Telephones; 
Pilot  Office  from  9  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.:  DOug.  3436 
Chamber   of   Commerce 
from  4  p.m.  to  9  a.m. 
and  on 
Sundaya  and   Holi- 
day!: DAv.  5000. 


Wl,„.      "■".■■  ",iS""'«"'  """i"  Sail  a  White  "Light  is  carried  at  Mast  Head 
When  under  Power,  a  Red  one  under  White:  a  Flare  or  Torch  is  also  bu 
frequently. 


HOLLYWOOD 
PLAZA 

Where  the  "Famous  Doorway  of 
Hospitality"  Greets  You 

MOST  convenient  location  In  Hollywood. 
Next  to  motion  picture  studios,  thea- 
tres, cafes,  and  shops  .  .  .  only  ten  minutes 
from  golf  courses,  bridle  paths,  and  other 
amusement  places. 

The  Plaza  Hotel  Is  quiet,  luxuriously 
furnished,  with  deep,  restful  beds,  glisten- 
ing tile  baths  and  showers,  excellent 
service  and  cuisine,  convenient  parking — 
every  modern  convenience  for  your  com- 
fort. 

European  plan.  $2.50  up,  single.  $3.50  up, 
double.  $4.50,  twin  bed.  Special  weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  Look  for  the  "Doorway  of 
Hospitality." 

Vine  St.  at  Hollywood  Blvd.   •   Hollywood,  California 


Oclubtr 
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Book  Reviews 

THIRTY  YEARS  IN  THE  GOLDEN 
NORTH  by  Jan  Welzl.  Translat- 
ed from  the  Czech  by  I'aul  Sel 
ver.  •VM>  pages  and  niaj).  Bound 
in  blue  buckram  with  gold  stamp- 
ings. Published  in  the  United 
States  by  The  MacMillan  Com- 
pany. Price  $2.50. 

This  is  a  story  of  adventure  in 
the  land  where  it  is  daylight  for  six 
months  and  night  for  six  months. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who 
was  born  in  Czechoslovakia  but 
who  wandered  into  Siberia  and 
was  working  on  the  Transiberian 
Railway  when  he  determined  to  go 
into  the  far  north  where,  he  had 
heard,  a  man  could  establish  a 
place  for  himself  and,  working  on 
his  own  merits,  earn  an  indepen- 
dent livelihood,  and  thus  be  free 
from  masters  and  the  uncertainties 
of  labor  conditions  existing  in  Eur- 
ope and  Asia.  This  was  not  to  be 
an  "adventure"  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  a  pilgrimage 
to  find  a  place  to  live  in  indepen- 
dence. His  story  of  his  trek  across 
the  wastes  of  Siberia,  always  fac- 
ing north,  with  the  object  of  reach- 
ing the  islands  of  New  Siberia  with- 
in the  Arctic  Circle  and  of  his  life 
for  thirty  years  in  this  country, 
with  excursions  to  Alaska  and  to 
the  West  Coast  of  America,  is  in- 
tensely interesting.  One  working 
in  the  comfortable  atmosphere  of  a 
San  p-rancisco  office  building  may 
lind  it  rather  hard  to  believe  some 
of  the  yarns,  especially  the  one 
about  Welzl  knocking  the  frostbit- 
ten hand  of  his  friend  against  the 
table  to  break  off  the  frozen  fing- 
ers, but  we  are  not  adventurous 
enough  to  track  them  down. 

There-  is  plenty  of  interest  in  the 
tale  and  many  situations  to  hold  the 
attention  and  make  one  wish  for 
more  from  this  man. 


Port  Series  Report  No.  4,  Part  2 

has  just  been  published  by  the  U. 
S.  War  Department,  Board  of  En- 
gineers and  Harbors,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Ship 
ping  Board,  and  covers  the  Port  of 
Wilmington.  Delaware,  and  the 
ports  on  the  Delaware  River  below 
Philadelphia.  The  volume  is  pre- 
pared by  the  government  to  supply 
valuable  data  for  the  use  of  im 
porters,  exporters,  manufacturers, 
railroads,  steamship  lines,  and  the 
general  public.  Obtainable  at  tlov 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Price  25  cents. 


MOTOR     OIL 


HIGHEST 

in  Wear-Resistance 

LOWEST 

in   Service  Cost! 
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Above  chint  burti  on  unbturd  trut  in  tctmciAcilIf* 

rccogniKd  tpcciil  brinng  nfuipmrni.  of  45  hcu 

known  compciiii^c  brandnJ  o«h.  lO.OOO  hour*  u 

tcanng  hcif  «nd  Kurching  »pccd. 

This  chart  is  based  upon 
the  results  we  have  obtain- 
ed from  the  government 
designed  "Bearing  Test". 
The  same  test  used  by  the 
Navy  in  buying  oil. 

Competing  with  45  other 

well-known  oils  in  a  grueling  aaual  use.  Its  results  prove  up 

100-hour  test  at  searing  heat  in  service.  For  the  third  suc- 

and  scorching  speed,  Cycol  cessive  year,  Cycol^wins  the 

rated /rrs/  in  lubricating  effici-  Navy  contraa  on  the  basis  of 

encyand/ou«/inServiceCost.  highest  lubrication  efficiency 

_,     ..D  T    .••  •        .        at  Lowest  Service  Cost. 

The    Bearing  Test   is  not  a 

superficial  laboratory  test.  It         Cyct)l   is  available  at  30 

subjects  oils  to  far  rougher     marine  distributing  points 

treatment  than  they  receive  in     along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

Refiner  and  Marketer  of  Tl.YISC  A"  Acro- 
tvpe  Gasoline.  Associated  Diesel  Fuel.  Cycol 
bicsel  Engine  Oil.  Avon  Marine  Lubricants  and 
other  "Sustained  Quality"  petroleum  products. 

Associated  Oil  Company,  San  Francisco 

Please  have  one  of  your  rcprescniaiivcs  make  an  appuintmcni  to  C«ll  oa  nc. 

Name ^— ^-^— ^^— ^— ^^— ^— 

Address. 
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Launching  of  the  T.  S.  S.  Washington,  sistei  ship  of  the 

Manhattan,  August  20,  1 932.    The  largest  and  highest 

powered  American  built  ships. 


Builders  of  Ships 

Are  Builders  of  Trade 

£iVERY  new  ship  that  gUdes  majestically  down  the  ways 
into  deep  water  is  a  symbol  of  growing  economic  power  for 
the  nation  whose  flag  she  flies.  Not  by  accident  have  the 
great  seafaring  peoples  of  history  dominated  the  commerce 
of  their  worlds.  Throughout  the  eras  of  man-power,  sail  and 
steam,  the  romance  of  the  sea  has  been  definitely  linked 
with  the  broader  romance  of  business. 


NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 


Main  Office  and  Yard: 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


New  York  Office: 
420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


NOVEMBER,    1932 


On  ihv  t*oin/  Anvha 
nmi  l^ttini  hohos 


TO   SERVE   the   exacting   requirements  oF 

■     their   new   passenger,   mail   and   express 

Freight  service,  the  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line 

has  specified  Sperry  Equipment 


SPERRY 
EQUIPMENT 

Specified  for  these  tw  o 
modernized    liners    in- 
cludes : 
The   Sperry  Gyro- 

Conipass  (left  view) 
The   Sperry  Gyro- 
Pilot   (ri^ht) 
3   repeaters  and 

coiirsf  rrcordcrs 


The  S.S.  Point  Ancha.  This  vessel  with 
her  conifianion  liner,  the  S.S.  Point 
I.obos,  will  operate  with  Sperry  navi- 
^atiny;  cffi'  i.n.v 


SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  CO.,  INC. 


CLEVELAND 
414  Roclccfcllcr  Bldg. 


Oh'oo/^lf/iu 


-  Acw^fcn'k 


'/ 


LOS  ANGELES 
1316  West  G  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

S8  Main  Street 


SEAnLE 
!737  1(t  Avenue,  South 


Officii  Ori^ 

PACIFIC  AMCRrCAN 

Steamship  Association 


,ja^ 


.    ^     Of/ictAl  Or^tm 

\^i.^  ^        Shipowners  AssociATioif 
OF  THC  RiciFic  Coast 


m 


arsoni!!^ 


life  Brass  !^*  jt\.. 


Carries  the  SleBion 
on  this  platform^ . . . 


DURABILITY^ 


HARDNESS X 

PLASTICITY— DUCTILITY  X 

HIGH  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  X 

HIGH  TENSILE  STRENGTH  X 

LOW  CO-EFFICIENT  OF  FRICTION  X 

I  UNIFORM  COMPOSITION  X 

NON-SCORING  PROPERTY  X 

LOAD-CARRYING  ABILITY  X 


r^  vote  for  these  necessary  functions  of  a  good 
^  "Hearing  ^JMetaLas  a  vote  for. . . . 

Pairsons'  IfVHite  Brass  S.  A. 

Reduce  your  maintenance  costs  by  specifying  the  Bearing  Metal 
which  has  won  the  highest  approval  of  the  Chief  and  the  Super' 
vising  Engineer  ...  for  large  bearings  where  the  pressure  and 
velocity  factor  is  high — for  lining  marine  engine  bearings,  slippers 
and  eccentrics  .  .  .  Parsons'  White  Brass  S.  A.  is  the  quality  bearing 
metal  for  steam  and  motor  ship  engines  because  of  its  absolute 
reliability. 

CRAMP  BRASS  &  IRON  FOUNDRIES  CO. 
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Pacific  American 
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}un*i  S.  HinM, 
Preudtni  and  Pubhibcr. 

Bcriurd  N.  Dt  Rochit, 
Vicr-Prei   '  *d  Manigcr 
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S.S.  POINT  LOBOS.. 


The  s.  .r.  Po/n/  Lobos  of 
the  Gulf  Pticific  Mail 
Lines  has  a  W^esling- 
house  Exhaust  Turbim 
to  supplement  her  recip- 
rocating engines. 


\  \    11  \^"    T  // 


Westinghouse  Exhaust  Turbine 
raises  her  speed  to  13  knots 


'  I  ^Hi-  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Linls  have  solved  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  speed  of  their  recently 
accjuired  freighter,  the  s.s.  Point  Lobos,  by  installing 
a  Westinghouse  exhaust  turbine  with  reduction  gears 
to  supplement  the  ship's  reciprocating  engines. 

The  new  turbine  with  existing  boiler  equipment 
delivers  1,075  shp.  on  normal  steam  flow.  It  receives 
exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  at  6.7  pounds  abso- 
lute and  exhausts  to  the  condenser.  This  additional 
power  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  vessel's  loaded 
speed  from  10.5  to  13  knots. 

The  equipment  designed  and  built  by  Westing- 
house for  this  reconditioning  job  includes:  An  ex- 
haust   turbine,    a    spring-coupled    double    reduction 


gear,  a  main  thrust  bearing,  a  complete  lubricating 
oil  system,  a  condenser,  air  ejectors,  and  the  necessary 
valves  and  fittings. 

Westinghouse  marine  engineers,  backed  by  ex- 
perience with  this  type  of  marine  propelling  equip- 
ment, are  ready  to  assist  you  to  analyze  the  perform- 
ance of  your  existing  reciprocating  ships  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  obtaining  greater  speed  and  economy. 


Westinghouse 

Quality  workmanship  guarantees  every  Westinghouse  broditcl 
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Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line 

A  Short  Summary  of  the  Development  of  the  Pacific  Coast- 
Caribbean  Trade  by  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Ltd. 


NAUGURATION  by  The  Gulf  Pa 
cific  Mail  Line  of  a  fast  direct 
carKo,  passenger,  and  mail  service 
irom  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  the 
ports  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  commencing  with  the 
sailing  of  the  steamship  Point  An- 
cha  from  the  Pacific  Coast  in  Octo- 
ber. 1932,  marks  the  latest  step  in  a 
progressive  development  which  had 
its  beginning  under  the  name  of  the 
Pacific-Caribbean  Gulf  Line  in  1918. 
In  that  year.  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  owned  two  small 
vessels  of  about  3000  tons  deadweight,  and  after  the 
government  had  finished  with  them  for  war  purposes 
they  were  returned  to  their  owners,  who  endeavored  to 
find  some  profitable  trade  in  which  to  enter  them. 

Swayne  &  Hoyt  had  always  felt  a  considerable  inter- 
est in  the  potentialities  of  trade  with  our  nearest 
neighbors  to  the  south,  and,  therefore,  cargoes  were 
secured  for  these  vessels,  sending  them  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  a  somewhat  irregular 
basis  and  serving  whatever  ports  of  call  might  be  able 
to  develop  tonnage.  Over  a  few  years  this  trade  gradu 
ally  established  itself  and  out  of  the  many  ports  in  the 
territory  a  few  developed  a  sufficiently  regular  trade 
to  make  service  to  them  available  on  regular  schedule. 
At  this  time,  which  was  about  1923.  the  company  was 
able  to  acquire  two  additional  vessels  of  about  4000 
tons  deadweight  each  which  were  better  suited  to  the 
<  ii\»  of  the  growing  trade  route.  Up  to  this  time  the 
r\  ice  had  been  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Paci- 
iic  Caribbean  &  Gulf  Line,  but  with  the  acijuisition  of 
the  new  and  better  tonnage,  it  was  decided  to  use  the 
briefer  and  more  descriptive  phrase  —  Gulf  Pacific 
Line. 

These  vessels  served  the  trade  satisfactorily  until 
about  1926.  at  which  time,  all  of  the  existing  vessels  in 
the  route  were  replaced  by  a  new  group  of  ships  of 
about  5000  deadweight  tons  and  of  about  one  knot  ad 
ditional  speed.  From  this  time  on,  the  same  type  of 
vessels  were  used  and  the  fleet  increased  until  in  1930 
there  were  nine  of  these  vessels  regularly  employed  in 
this  service. 

In  1931,  the  United  States  Government  recognized 
the  value  of  the  trade  route  which  had  thus  been  estab- 
lished and  granted  to  the  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  a  ten  year 
mail  contract  under  the  condition  that  they  guarantee 
to  maintain  the  same  regularity  of  sailings  which  had 


distitiguished  the  service  in  the  past  and  to  provide 
within  a  year's  time  two  reconstructed  fast  modern 
combination  passenger,  mail  and  express  steamers, 
and  within  an  additional  one  year's  time  to  provide  one 
new  vessel. 

Upon  the  award  of  this  contract  to  the  Gulf  Pacific 
Line  interests,  the  name  of  the  line  was  again  changed 
to  its  present  and  completely  descriptive  basis  of  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line. 

The  vessels  provided  under  these  conditions,  which 
have  a  displacement  of  13,000  tons,  are  the  largest, 
fastest,  and  best  which  operate  in  this  trade,  and  al- 
though they  are  not  equipped  with  the  luxuries  of  the 
larger  passenger  liners,  we  feel  they  are  excellently 
designed  for  their  work,  and  all  of  the  capital  invested 
in  them  has  been  spent  to  providing  a  transportation 
facility  which  would  be  keyed  to  the  exact  needs  of  our 
shippers  and  consignees.  In  comparing  these  vessels 
with  the  original  ships  of  the  old  Pacific  Caribbean 
Gulf  Line,  we  can  hope  to  make  a  similar  further  com- 
parison of  what  these  ships  may  be  to  those  which  will 
be  in  service  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now. 

Shippers  and  consignees,  as  well  as  our  civic  and 
governmental  associates,  may  be  sure  that  the  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
continue  to  fully  provide  for  all  of  the  needs  of  the 
trade,  and  will  always  operate  the  size  and  type  of  ves- 
sel which  will  enable  us  to  be  just  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  trade's  requirements. 


A   KToup  of  drrp-«<  ' 
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At    left — Bauer-Wach    exhaust    turbine^ 
'  1  with    speed    reducing    gears,    under    te« 

at  De  Laval  Works. 


Faster  Schedule  from 

BAUER-WACH 

EXHAUST-TURBINE 


THE  power  output  of  the  original  triple  expan- 
sion engines  of  the  7600  dead  weight  ton  S.  S. 
POINT  ANCHA,  of  the  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line, 
Ltd.,  has  been  increased  30  percent,  without  in- 
creased fuel  consumption,  by  instalHng  a  De  Laval 
Bauer-Wach  Exhaust  Turbine  system  of  1075  shaft 
hp.  The  circulating  water  for  the  condenser  is  sup- 
plied by  a  De  Laval  geared  turbine  driven  propeller 
type  circulating  pump. 

The  shocks  arising  in  service  from  the  reciprocating 
engine  and  propeller  are  absorbed  in  a  patented  hydraulic 
coupling,  which  also  provides  for  automatically  disconnect- 
ing the  turbine  and  gears  when  maneuvering. 


De    Laval    vertical    shaft    propeller    type    circulating    pump,    driven    by 
steam  turbine  through  worm  reduction  gear. 


Parts   of  Vulcan   hydraulic    coupling   with   high   speed   gear. 


De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co,,lrettfon,MJ. 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  Turbines,  Centrifugal   Pumps,   Propeller  Pumps,  Rotary  Displacement  Pumps,  Centrifugal  Blowers 
and  Compressors,  Helical  Speed  Reducing  Gears,  Worm  Reduction    Gears,    Hydraulic    Tur'bines,    Flexible    Couplings    and 

Special  Centrifugal  Machinery.  2n(-.o 


Sole  Licensee  of  the  Bauer-Wach  Turbine  System 


An  Interesting 

Trade  Development  Tour 

Point  Anchd  to  Carry  Specimen  Exhibits  of  Pacific  Coast  Products  for 
Display  in  Ports  of  the  Spanish  Maine 


IX  order  to  develop  K'J'Jdwill  in  the  Gulf  and  Carib- 
bean areas  of  Latin  America,  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Ltd., 
have  arranged  with  numerous  Pacific  Coast  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  a  very  interesting  commer- 
cial display  tour,  sailing  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  early 
in  November. 

On  her  maiden  voyage,  the  steamship  Point  Ancha 
will  make  a  commercial  good-will  or  "Trade  Develop- 
ment" tour  as  indicated  on  the  map  reproduced  here- 
with. For  the  purposes  of  this  tour,  her  No.  2  Tween 
Deck  and  No.  3  Bridge  deck  spaces  have  been  fitted  up, 
decorated,  and  lighted  especially  for  the  display  of 
Pacific  Coast  products  of  interest  to  the  Caribbean  and 
'riilf  areas. 

In  these  spaces  the  bulkheads  are  cream,  the  ceilings 
white,  and  the  floors  a  dark  maroon.  Number  2  Tween 
Decks  is  fitted  up  for  heavy  machinery,  agricultural 
implements,  and  lumber  exhibits.  Number  3  Bridge 
Deck  space  is  equipped  with  tables  and  cases  for  the 
display  of  canned  goods,  dried  fruits,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  light  manufactured  articles. 

This  tour  is  to  be  devoted  primarily  to  building  up 

M.d  will.  To  that  end  the  Governors  of  Washington, 

'  iK'gon.  and  California  have  named  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  one 


of  the  most  constructively  genial  souls  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  as  their  special  representative  to  bear  the  frat- 
ernal greetings  of  the  people  of  these  three  states  to 
the  officials  and  citizens  of  the  many  cities  and  coun- 
tries to  be  visited.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  is  sending  two  representatives  to  study 
trade  possibilities  and  trade  handicaps  such  as  tariffs, 
credit,  and  freight  rates. 

There  will  be  a  man  along  also  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing chambers  of  commerce:  Seattle,  representing 
all  chambers  in  Puget  Sound  area;  Portland,  represent- 
ing all  chambers  in  Columbia  River  area;  San  Fran- 
ci.sco,  representing  all  chambers  in  Central  California; 
Los  Angeles,  representing  all  chambers  in  Southern 
California. 

Francis  McComas,  one  of  the  outstanding  water- 
color  artists  of  the  world,  is  going  on  this  cruise  for  the 
express  purpose  of  bringing  back  on  many  canvases 
the  lure  and  mystery,  as  well  as  some  of  the  commer- 
cial activity  of  the  "Spanish  Main." 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  tour  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
mutual  trust  and  esteem  in  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  North  Coast  of  South 
America,  the  island  empires  of  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
?"ast  Coast  of  Mexico. 


Diagrammatic  chart  outlining 
the  route  of  the  trade  devel- 
opment tour  of  the  S.S.  Point 
Ancha  of  the  Gulf  Pjcific 
Mail  Line.  Above,  the  S.S. 
Point  Ancha  on  her  xt\aU. 


The  Reconditioned  Combination  Liner  S.  S.  Point  Ancha,  photographed 

aFter  delivery  From  the  yards  oF  Craig  Shipbuilding  Company 

oF  Long  Beach,  CaliFornia 


The  Reconditioning  of 
S.  S.  Point  Ancha  and 
S.  S.  Point  Lobos 


S WAYNE  &  HOYTS  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Liuv  is  to  be 
coriKiatulati'd  for  the  vision  and  courage  which 
have  marked  the  development  of  this  new  trade 
route  and  for  the  energy  and  common  sense  with  which 
the  reconditioning  program  has  been  carried  through  to 
completion. 

The  steamers  Point  Ancha  and  Point  Lobos  have  now 
been  reconditioned  by  the  Craig  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Long  Beach,  California.  They  now  have  been  fit- 
ted with  modern  staterooms  and  accommodations  for 
eight  first  class  passengers;  modern  navigation  eciuip- 
ment;  augmented  modern  power  plants;  new  shafting 
and  propellers;  stream  line  rudders  and  contra-propel- 
lers;  and  have  undergone  a  thorough  overhauling  and 
painting  so  that  they  are  now  smart  new  intermediate 
cargo  liners. 

Navigation  equipment  on  both  vessels  entails  the 
most  modern  types  for  efficiency  and  safety  and  in- 
cludes a  Sperry  master  gyro-compass,  three  repeaters,  a 
Sperry  course  recorder  and  gyro-pilot. 

The  passenger  sleeping  accommodations  consist  of 
four  staterooms  arranged  as  shown  on  the  bridge  deck 
plan  herewith.  These  rooms  are  bulk-headed  and  ceiled 
in  Vehisote  paneling  finished  in  soft  colorings  with 
American  Marine  Paint.  Each  room  contains  two  Sim- 
mons beds  fitted  with  the  famous  Simmons  Beautyrest 
mattresses.  This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  each 
room  is  an  outside  room  on  bridge  deck  level  and  is 
equipped  with  electric  fan,  assures  sleeping  comfort. 
Each  room   is  equipped  with   a   porcelain   wash   basin 


piped  for  fresh  cold  water  and   :  i   wilh  a   full 

comj)lement  of  chromium  plate  trim  and  toilet  acces- 
sories. Each  room  is  furnished  in  mahogany  with  dress- 
ing table,  two  chairs,  and  a  settee  and  is  fitted  with 
rubber  tile  floor  covering,  rugs,  and  suitable  drapes. 

Two  bathrooms  are  fitted,  each  e(|uipped  with  tub 
and  shower  baths  and  with  ceramic  tile  floor.  All 
plumbing  fixtures  are  Crane. 

Finished  in  Vehisote  with  mahogany  trim,  the  dining 
room  is  furnished  in  mahogany  and  the  floor  is  covered 
with  rubber  tile  in  an  attractive  pattern  and  an  effec- 
tive color  scheme. 

The  deck  over  this  forward  bridge  deck  house  is  de- 
signed as  an  open  air  lounge  and  smoking  space  for  pas- 
sengers, as  shown  in  the  outboard  profile.  It  is  parti- 


The  passenger  jccommcxJjtions 
on  (he  Slejniship  Point  .-Sncha 
are  limileJ  lu  ei^ht  prrst  nv  In 
pljnnini;  the  aicommojjliont, 
Swavne  &:  Huvt.  ltd..  hj\e 
achieved  a  ver\  happv  hlcndin|{ 
vif  «mpluitv  and  comfort.  Our 
illustration  shows  the  dining 
room,  which  seals  ts>rKr  M 
small  tables  and  is  srrsrd  by  a 
\erv  complete,  modem  nMey 
equipped  ttith  all  of  the  lates* 
marine  tspe  culmars-  desnces  for 
insurinii  delioous  meals,  tastily 
frrs'ed. 
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Lei  Us  Bi  J 

YOUR  Repairs 


S.  S.  Point  Ancha  at  Sea 


Right:-  Lifting  Westinghouse 
Turbine  aboard  S.  S.  Point  Lobos 


PROMPTNESS 

EFFICIENCY 

ECONOMY 

IN 

CONSTRUCTION 

RECONDITION  ING 

ENGINEERING 


The  only  Pacific  Coast  yard  to  receive 
work  under  the  Jones- White  act 


CRAIG  SHIPBUILDmG  CO. 


Longr  Beacli,  California 


November 

ally  enclosed  with  plate  kIj'ss  hiiiKi'd  windows,  makinK 
a  ver>'  comfortable  louiigin^  and  promenade  space.  The 
house  exterior  and  under  side  of  deck  are  finished  in  a 
cool  green  shade  that  is  very  soothing  to  the  eye  and 
will  be  a  gratifying  change  in  the  tropics  from  the 
usual  glaring  white. 

Plans  are  completed  so  that  by  filling  in  the  bridge 
deck  in  way  of  Hatch  No.  3,  trunking  that  hatch  and 
extending  the  forward  house  to  meet  the  after  house, 
the  accommodation  may  be  expanded  to  take  care  of 
forty  j)assenger8. 

All  of  the  paint  work  on  the  steamship  Point  Ancha 
and  Point  Lobos  is  being  done  by  the  American  Marine 
Paint  Company. 

On  these  vessels  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  gi-t 
architectural  or  interior  decorative  motifs.  Solid  C(jm- 
forts  are  provided  in  neat  trim  shipshape  interiors  of 
ample  dimensions  and  in  pleasing  color  schemes.  This 
idea  will  be  appealing  to  the  many  travellers  who  pre- 
fer the  unconventional  sociability  of  the  small  group 
to  the  highly  luxurious  convention  bound  existence  that 
is  so  much  featured  on  our  palatial  modern  liners. 

All  deck  machinery  on  the  two  ships  was  overhauled 
and  put  in  order,  and  much  of  the  running  tackle  and 
standing  rigging  was  renewed.  Among  materials  order- 
ed for  these  purposes  there  is  an  item  of  4000  feet  of 
the  small  diameter  sizes  of  Roebling  wire  rope  installed 
on  each  ship.  The  Tubbs  Cordage  Company  of  San 
Francisco  supplied  the  manila  hawsers  and  ropes  for 
both  ships. 

In  addition  to  her  standing  ship's  radio  set,  a  new 
type  lOOwatt  short  wave  Mackay  radio  set  was  install- 
ed which  gives  10,000  miles  clear  transmission  in  the 


A   stateroom   on    the   Point   Ancha   fraturing   Sitnmoni  berthf   and 
Simmons  mattresses. 


day  time  and  from  12,000  to  15,000  miles  at  night.  This 
is  among  the  first  Pacific  Coast  installations  of  this 
type  radio  on  shipboard.  It  incorporates  the  latest  im- 
provements in  short  wave  transmission  and  will  keep 
the  ship  in  clear  communication  with  her  home  porta 
throughout  her  voyage. 
_  On  trials  the  Point  Ancha  easily 

made  14.2  knots  over  the  U.  S.  Navy 
measured  mile  off  San  Pedro,  with 
only  180  pounds  steam.  Since  her 
boilers  can  maintain  210  pounds 
and  the  desired  and  guaranteed  sea 
speed  loaded  is  13  knots,  this  trial 
performance  is  very  satisfactor>-. 


At  left,  a  plan  of  the  passenger  .tccommod*- 
tions    jnd    officers'    li\-in|{    quarters    on    the 
bri(l|;e  deck. 
Below,  outboard  profile  of  the  Point  Ancha. 


BR»0&E       DECK 
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Mail  Line  Insures 

Combustion  Economy 
^vitli  Boiler  Meters 


The  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line  insures  high  fuel  economy 
for  its  ships,  "Point  Ancha"  and  "Point  Lobos"  by  the 
use  of  Bailey  Boiler  Meters. 

These  meters,  which  combine  a  combustion  guide,  a 
Steam  Flow  Meter,  and  a  Flue  Gas  Temperature  Re- 
corder all  in  one  enable  the  operator  to  regulate  fuel 
and  air  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  efficiency  consis- 
tent with  economical  boiler  operation. 

The  use  of  Bailey  Meters  aboard  the  Gulf  Pacific 
Mail  Line  boats  is  just  one  of  many  examples  of 
how  ship  owners  everywhere  are  securing  handsome  divi- 
dends from  Bailey  Metering,  Control  and  Regulating 
Equipment. 


V 


:in  No.  44.     It  describes  the  Bailey  } 
Boiler  Meter.  / 


One  of  three  Bailey  Boiler  Meters  installed 
aboard  the  "Point  Ancha." 


BAILEY  METEB  CO. 

1050  Ivanlioe  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

55  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


R    O    E    B    L    I    N    G 

WIRE     ROPES     FOR     MARINE     SERVICE 


Where  valuable  cargo,  human  life,  or  costly  interruption  of  work  may  depend  upon 
unfailing  rope  service,  make  certain  of  safety  by  using  Roebling  Wire  Rope.  Quick 
shipment  of  Galvanized  Tiller  Rope — Hawsers — Mooring  Lines — Warps — Running 
Rope — Rigging  and  Guy  Rope — Mast  Arm  Rope — Hoisting  Ropes — all  types  and 
constructions.  Complete  stocks  are  carried  in  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle,  Portland,  Ore. 


JOHN     A.     ROEBLING'S     SONS     COMPANY 

OF    CALI  FORM  I  A 


646  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Machinery  Installation 


Propulsion  Power  Augmented  by  Exhaust  Turbines 


THE  two  vessels,  just  reconditioned  by  the  CraiK 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Long  Beach.  California, 
tor  Swayne  &  Hoyt.  Ltd..  are  practically  sister 
ships.  The  steamship  Point  Ancha  is  379.9  feet  long. 
53.1  feet  beam.  26.9  feet  depth;  2991  net  tons;  4814 
gross  tons;  and  has  a  single  screw,  driven  by  a  24 'j 
X  41'^.  X  72  inches  by  48-inch  triple  expansion  engine 
taking  steam  from  three  Badenhausen  marine  type  wa- 
ter-tube boilers.  Steamship  Point  Lobos  is  380.1  feet 
long,  53.1  feet  beam.  27  feet  depth  and  has  single 
screw  driven  by  24  x  40  x  70  inches  by  48-inch  triple  ex- 
pansion engine  and  identical  boiler  installation. 

These  power  plants  have  been  augmented  with  the 
addition  of  new  exhaust  turbines  and  the  substitution 
of  new  condensers,  new  pumping  equipment,  new  soot 
blowers,  and  new  superheaters.  With  this  new  arrange- 
ment the  reciprocating  engines  will  take  steam  from 
the  boilers  at  210  pounds  pressure  and  70  pounds  sup- 
erheat and  will  exhaust  into  the  turbines  at  6.7  pounds 
absolute  pressure.  The  turbine  exhausts  into  the  con- 
denser at  23  inches  vacuum. 

In  thus  raising  the  power  by  about  30  per  cent  it  be- 
came necessary  to  enlarge  the  line  and  propeller  shafts. 
New  13  inch  diameter  line  shafting  and  a  new  14' j- 
inch  diameter  tail  shaft  with  continuous  bronze  liner 
were  installed  in  each  ship  and  a  new  solid  manganese 
bronze  propeller  17  feet  3  inches  diameter  and  16  feet 
pitch  was  fitted  on  each  vessel.  Shafting  was  furnished 
by  the  Camden  Forge  Company  and  the  propellers  by 
F.  Ferguson  and  Son.  both  to  American  Bureau  re- 
(|uirements. 

In    making    the    machinery    installation,    the    thrust 


ifl 

^Hk_^    I 

One  of  the  Bailry  boiler  meters  in-itallcd  on  the  jteamship 

Point  Ancha.  This  meter  records  and  indicate*  steam  flov« 

from    the    boiler    and    records    air     flow    to    furnace    and 

temperature  of  flue  gas. 


Plan  showinii  the  machiner>-  space  on  Point  Ancha  with  the  exhaust 
turbine  in  place  aft  of  the  reciprocating  engine. 

bearing,  beam  air  pump,  engine  driven  circulating 
pump,  and  main  condenser  were  removed  from  the 
ship.  The  new  low  speed  gearing  shafts  for  the  turbine 
installation  are  made  the  same  length  as  the  old  thrust 
block  shaft  and  so  fit  into  the  open  spaces  left  by  the 
removal  of  the  old  thrust  blocks.  Kingsbury  thrust 
bearings  are  incorporated  in  the  gear  casings.  The  new- 
condensers  are  installed  in  approximately  the  same 
spaces  occupied  by  the  old  ones,  and  the  air  injectors 
and  their  equipment  are  outboard  of  the  new  condens- 
ers on  the  port  side,  with  the  new  circulating  pumps  be- 
low the  condensers.  The  thrust  recess  was  enlarged, 
being  carried  up  to  the  second  deck  and  extended  ap- 
proximately 10  feet  on  port  side  to  take  the  new  lubri- 
cating oil  pumps,  oil  strainer,  and  oil  cooler.  The  oil 
sump  tanks  were  set  into  the  double  bottom  and  reser\-e 
overhead  gravity  tanks  installed  in  the  upper  engine 
casings.  A  new  12' --kilowatt  American  Blower-West- 
ern Electric  generator  was  installed  on  the  starboard 
side  of  each  engine  room. 

Boiler  Reconditiuninx 

The  boilers  in  both  vessels  were  completely  over- 
hauled. New  Babcock  &  Wilcox  loop  type  superheater*, 
designed  to  give  75  per  cent  of  superheat,  were  install- 
ed between  the  first  and  second  passes  of  the  tubes  in 
each  boiler.  Five  Diamond  soot  blowers,  so  spaced  un  to 
thoroughly  clean  all  heating  surfaces,  were  fitted  to 
each  boiler.  A  new  main  steam  line  of  extra  heavy 
steel  pipe,  fitted  with  steel  flanges  and  with  extra 
heavy  cast  steel  nitraloy  fitted  valves,  was  installed  in 
each  ship. 

Three  Bailey  boiler  meters  installed  on  each  ship 
will  indicate  and  record  the  steam  flt>w  from  the  boiNr, 
record  the  air  flow  supplied  the  furnace  for  combus 
tion,  and  record  the  temperature  of  the  flue  ga.tes. 
The  three  records  will  be  recorded  on  one  chart,  thus 
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The  ships  of 
the  Vikings 
had  no  boiler 
cleaning 
problems 
.  .  .  neither 

have  the 
modern  ships 

equipped 
with 


DIAMOND 

S  OOT    B  LOWE  R  S 


MARINE  OFFICES 

Tate  Engineering  Co. 

508  E.  Lombard  St. 

Diamond  Power  Specialty  Corp. 

12  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Marine  Specialty  Co. 

8  N.  Water  St.,  Mobile,  Ala 

Diamond  Power  Specialty  Corp. 

10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Knowles  Iron  Works 

1502-20  Avenue  A 

Diamond  Power  Specialty  Corp. 

212  Liberty  Trust  BIdg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Galveston,  Texas 

Western  Engineering  Co. 

58  Main  St. 

Gulf  Engineering  Service 
and  Specialty  Co. 

524  Poydras  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

San  Francisco,  CallF. 

Allan  Cunningham  Co. 

124  W.  Massachusetts  St. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

DIAMOND 

POWER  SPECIALTY 

CORPORATION 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


NoTember 


De    Laval    steam    turbine    driven    vertical    propeller    type 

main  circulating  pump,  as  installed  on  the  steamship  Point 

Lobes  and   the  steamship  Point   Ancha.   Capacity  is  6000 

gallons  per  minute  against  a  23-(oot  head. 

making  it  easy  for  the  fireman  to  detect  faulty  op)era- 
tion  of  the  boiler  and  guard  against  poor  combustion.  A 
Bailey  thermo-hydraulic  feed  water  regulator  is  in- 
stalled on  each  boiler.  A  pump  governor  is  installed  on 
the  boiler  feed  pump  to  maintain  a  constant  differen- 
tial pressure  between  the  steam  pressure  in  the  main 
steam  header  and  the  feed  water  pressure  on  the  dis- 
charge side  of  the  pump.  The  generator  unit  of  the 
thermo-hydraulic  feed  water  regulator  is  installed  on 
the  center  line  of  the  boiler  drum  to  lessen  the  effect 
of  roll  and  pitch  of  the  vessel.  The  valve  proper  is  of 
the  fully  balanced,  tight-seating  type  with  scientifical- 
ly designed  vee-ports  so  that  complete  control  of  the 
flow  of  water  is  assured  at  all  rates  of  steaming  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  flooding  the  boiler  when  op- 
erating at  a  light  load  or  when  banked. 

New  Condensers 

The  new  main  condensers  for  each  ship  wtn-  fur- 
nished by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company  and  each  has  a  cooling  surface  of  4400  stiuarc 
feet.  This  condenser  will  be  cajiable  of  condensing  40.- 
000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  at  28  inches  vacuum  when 
supplied  with  6000  gallons  per  minute  of  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit  sea  water.  It  is  of  the  2-pass  radial  flow 
type,  with  steam  inlet  arranged  on  top  at  the  after  end. 
and  is  connected  to  the  change  valve  and  turbine  by  :i 
welded  steel  exhaust  trunk. 

Steam  enters  an  annular  space  within  the  shell  sur- 
rounding the  neat  of  tubes  from  which  it  flows  radially 
toward  the  air  take-off  header  located  approximately 
at  the  center  of  the  tube  nest. 


The  cundenaer  shell  ih  manufactured  from  S^S-inch 
copper  bearing  steel  and  is  of  all  welded  .  '     ti 

with  the  usual  standard  fittings,  such  as 
uum  gauge  connections,  and  a  float  for  ...,,.. ..n.ng 
steam  to  condensate  |)ump  built  into  the  shell.  The  wa 
ter  boxes  are  cast  iron  and  the  inlet  and  discharge 
nozzles  for  the  circulating  water  are  cast  into  the  after 
water  box.  Tubes  were  furnished  by  the  Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  are  straight,  seamlt^ss  alumi- 
num bronze  •'»  inch  outside  diameter  18  B.W.G.  with  an 
active  length  of  10  feet  C  inches.  These  tubes  are  ex- 
panded at  the  inlet  end  into  Muntz  metal  tube  sheets 
and  are  packed  with  Crane's  metallic  packing  at  the 
outlet  end. 

Two  Westinghouse  air  ejectors, each  consisting  of  two 
stages,  are  mounted  on  a  common  inter  and  after-con- 
denser located  on  a  bracket  attached  to  the  main  con- 
denser. The  inter-  and  after  condenser  is  made  of  weld- 
ed steel  with  5/8-inch  outside  diameter  18  B.W.G.  alum- 
inum bronze  tubes  expanded  at  both  ends  into  compo- 
sition tube  sheets. 

The  main  circulating  pump  on  each  ship  was  fur- 
nished by  the  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.  and  is  of 
the  vertical  propeller  type,  driven  by  n  horizontal  tur- 
bine, with  a  capacity  of  6000  gallons  per  minute 
against  a  25-foot  total  head.  The  pump  housing  is  made 
of  cast  iron  with  a  bronze  impeller  on  a  steel  shaft 
which  is  fitted  with  a  corrosion  resisting  steel  sleeve 
and  lignum  vitae  bearing.  The  pump  turbine  operates 
at  about  4500  revolutions  per  minute  which  is  reduced 
Vjy  the  gear  to  the  pump  speed  of  about  1200  revolutions 
per  minute. 

The  condensate  pump  is  7' ;;  x  6  x  10  inches,  of  the 
horizontal  duplex  piston  steam  type  with  water-sealed 
glands,  furnished  by  The  Worthington  Comp.my.  Steam 
to  this  pump  is  controlled  by  a  float  in  the  bottom  of 
the  condenser.  The  condensate  pump  takes  suction 
from  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  and  discharges 
through  the  air  ejector  condenser  to  the  suction  of  the 
feed  pumps,  with  a  branch  to  the  hot-well  which  will 
act  as  a  surge  tank. 

The  two  original  feed  pumps  of  the  10x7x  18-inch 
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The  complete   Bauer-Wach-De  Laval  exhaust   turbine  and  gear  unit 

for  the  steamship   Point  Ancha,   as  set  up  in   the  shop  of  the  De 

Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company. 

simplex  type  discharge  the  condensate  through  a  new 
3-inch  Davis  feed  water  filter  and  grease  extractor  and 
a  new  Davis,  size  14-11,  improved  Paracoil  feed  water 
heater  to  the  boilers.  The  grease  extractor  has  a  capa- 
city of  45,000  pounds  of  water  per  hour,  and  the  feed 
water  heater  is  capable  of  heating  45,000  pounds  of 
water  per  hour  from  100  to  225  degrees  Fahrenheit 
with  steam  in  the  shell  of  the  heater  at  10  pounds 
gauge  pressure.  Steam  for  heating  the  feed  water  is 
furnished  from  the  exhaust  of  the  engineroom  auxil- 
iaries. 

Exhaust  Turbine  Installation  Point  Ancha 

For  the  Point  Ancha,  the  exhaust  turbine  was  fur- 
ished  by  the  American  Bauer-Wach  Corporation  and 
built  by  the  De  ^^aval  Steam  Turbine  Co.  This  turbine 
is  of  the  reaction  type  and  contains  six  rows  of  moving 
and  six  rows  of  stationary  blading.  Blading  is  made  of 
4  pel'  cent  nickel  steel,  and  the  moving  blading  is  fast- 
ened to  a  solid  rotor  designed  to  operate  at  3350  revo 
lutions  per  minute.  Turbine  casing  is  made  of  semi- 
steel  and  split  horizontally  with  the  steam  inlet  and 
exhaust  branches  arranged  in  the  top  half  of  the  cas- 
ing. No  dummy  is  fitted,  thrust  being  taken  by  a  Kings- 
bury type  of  thrust  bearing  fitted  on  the  forward  end 
of  the  turbine.  Turbine  glands  are  fitted  with  carbon 
packing  with  a  corrosion  resisting  steel  liner  on  the 
shaft  in  the  way  of  packing.  Danger  from  over-speed  is 
eliminated  by  an  emergency  governor,  fitted  in  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  rotor  which  operates  a  change  valve 
and  hydraulic  coupling  mentioned  subsequently. 

Designed  to  develop  1075  shaft  horsepower  when  re- 
ceiving 40,000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  from  the  re- 
ciprocating engine  at  6.7  pounds  absolute  pressure  and 
exhausting  to  the  condenser  at  28  inches  of  vacuum, 
this  turbine  will  add  over  30  per  cent  to  the  shaft 
horsepower  of  the  vessel. 


A  dismantled  view  of  the  Vulcan  type  hydraulic  coupling  and  high 

speed   gear   for   the    Bauer-Wach   exhaust    turbine   of    the    steamship 

Point  Ancha. 

When  maneuvering  or  going  astern,  steam  is  direct- 
ed from  the  reciprocating  engine  to  the  condenser  by 
means  of  a  change  valve  mounted  on  top  of  the  turbine 
inlet  and  connecting  to  the  exhaust  trunk  from  the  tur- 
bine to  the  condenser.  This  change  valve  is  automati- 
cally operated  by  a  piston  through  an  oil  relay  attach- 
ed to  the  reverse  shaft  of  the  reciprocating  engine,  so 
that  when  maneuvering  or  going  astern  steam  is  auto- 
matically directed  into  the  condenser  and  the  turbine 
is  cut  out. 

Gearing.  The  gears  are  of  the  double  reduction  single 
helical  type,  and  the  ratio  is  such  as  to  reduce  the 
speed  of  the  turbine  to  the  line  shaft  speed  at  95  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  pinions  are  cut  directly  on  the 
pinion  shafts  which  are  oil  tempered  carbon  steel.  The 
high  speed  gear  is  cut  in  a  band  mounted  on  the  hy- 
draulic coupling  and  the  low  speed  gear  is  cut  in  a 
band  shrunk  on  to  a  rigid  cast  iron  gear  center.  Gears 
and  pinions  have  been  carefully  tested  for  static  and 
dynamic  balance.  The  low  speed  gear  shaft  also  con- 
tains a  collar  for  the  main  Kingsbury  thrust  which  is 
mounted  at  the  forward  end  of  the  gear  casing.  Gear 
casing  is  made  of  welded  steel  construction  through- 
out, well  ribbed  and  stiffened  to  insure  sufficient  rig- 
idity. Bearings  are  rigidly  fastened  in  the  gear  casing 


View    of    the    D3    Laval-Bauer- Wach    exhaust    turbine    with    upper 
casings  removed  showing   turbine  rotor  and  gearing. 
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and  fitted  with  rollout  sleeves.  An  hydraulic  coupling 
of  the  Vulcan  type  is  fitted  on  the  after  end  of  the  in- 
termediate gear  shaft  to  permit  of  discoiwuH-tinK  the 
turbine  from  the  line  shaft  when  maneuverintr  or  k<»- 
ing  astern. 

The  Rear  casing  is  designed  to  fit  on  to  the  tank  top 
with  I'j-inch  steel  chocks  and  the  tank  top  is  special- 
ly stiffened  with  a  sole  plate  and  additional  stiffening 
in  the  inner  bottom  to  take  the  weight  of  the  gear  case. 
The  turbine  is  mounted  on  top  of  the  gear  case  and  is 
connected  to  the  high  speed  pinion  by  a  long  <|uill 
shaft. 

Lubrication.  The  lubricating  oil  system  is  of  the 
gravity  type  and  consists  of  an  overhead  gravity  tank, 
a  sump  tank,  two  vertical  simplex  steam  lubricating 
oil  pumps,  a  duplex  strainer,  and  an  oil  cooler  and 
connecting  piping.  The  two  lubricating  oil  pumps  an' 
10  X  10  X  12-inch  vertical  simplex  type  and  were  fur- 
nished by  The  Worthington  Company.  The  twin 
strainer  w;»s  furnished  bv  the  Schutte  &  Koerting  Co.. 
;ind  the  oil  cooler  of  the  straight  tube  tvpe.  h;iving 
.'boot  200  suuare  feet  of  cooling  surface,  was  furnished 
1  y  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Irbricating  oil  pumps  take  suction  from  the 
sumo  tank  and  are  controlled  bv  a  float  in  this  tank  to 
maintain  a  constant  level  of  oil  in  the  sump.  The  t>umps 
discharge  through  the  oil  strainer  and  cooler  to  the 
overhead  gravity  tank.  Oil  then  flows  by  gravity  to  thi- 
t-rbine  and  trear  bearinvrs.  Oil  is  als<j  taken  from  the 
discharge  side  of  the  lubricating  oil  pump  before  the 
strainei  to  fill  the  Vulcan  coupling,  and  to  operate  the 
change  valve.  A  float  operating  a  steam  whistle  serves 
as  an  alarm  for  low  oil  in  the  overhead  tank. 

CoolinRwater  for  the  oil  cooler  is  taken  from  the  mam 
circulating  nump  discharge  nrior  to  main  condenser, 
and  will  dischanre  overboard  throuj^h  an  indepenflent 
connection.  A  Sharpies  centrifugal  type  oil  purifier 
with  canacitv  of  75  to  100  gallons  per  hour  is  connect- 
ed in  the  lubricating  oil  system. 

The  overhead  gravity  tf<nk  has  ;i  canacitv  of  12:i 
cubic  feet  for  operating  oil  and  7^  cubic  feet  for  re- 
serve oil.  The  snmn  tank  has  a  capacity  of  al)out  20 
cubic  feet  A  tell-t;<le,  which  is  visible  from  the  engine 
room  platform,  is  fitted  to  the  float  in  the  sump  tank. 
All  lubricating  oil  piping  is  made  of  steel,  except 
branches  to  the  turbine  gear  bearings,  which  are  of 
copper. 

Turbine  Installation  S.S.  Point  Lobos 

Propelling  machinery  for  the  steamship  Point  Lobos 
is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  steamship  Point  Ancha, 
excent  that  the  reciprocating  engine  is  of  slightly 
smaller  bore  and  that  the  exhaust  turbine  and  gear 
were  designed  and  furnished  by  the  Westinghouse 
Fllectric  &  Mfg.  Co.  This  turbine  is  of  the  reaction  type, 
and  is  fitted  with  four  rows  of  moving  and  four  rows  of 
stationary  blading  made  of  corrosion  resisting  steel. 
The  connection  to  the  line  shaft  is  through 
double  reduction,  double  helical  gears  and  a  spring 
loaded  coupling.  The  low  speed  gear  wheel  is  mounted 
on  the  gear  shaft  by  a  large  bronze  bushing  which  per- 
mits the  gear  wheel  to  rotate  on  the  shaft.  The  shaft  is 
fitted  with  two  spiders,  one  on  each  side  of  the  gear 
wheel  and  each  one  having  six  radial  arms  correspond 
ing  with  an  e(iual  number  of  lugs  on  the  gear  wheel. 
Springs  are  inserted  between  the  spider  arms  and  lugs 
to  transmit  the  power  from  the  gear  wheel  to  the  shaft 
yy  compression  of  the  springs. 

The  turbine  is  fitted  with  a  single  row  of  impulse 
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astern  blading  on  the  forward  end  of  the  rotor.  Ordi- 
narily operating  on  low  pressure  steam  from  the  recip- 
rocating engine  exhaust,  the  turbine,  when  maneuver- 
ing ahead,  will  take  high  pressure  steam  through  an 
expanding  pipe  to  reduce  the  pressure  before  entering 
the  reaction  blading.  For  maneuvering  astern,  the 
astern  turbine  will  operate  on  high  pressure  steam  on- 
ly. Oil  operated  maneuvering  valves  controlled  by  relay 
attached  to  the  reciprocating  engine  reverse  shaft  will 
admit  steam  to  the  ahead  and  astern  blading  when 
maneuvering,  the  operation  being  entirely  automatic. 

Control  is  by  oil  governor,  operating  an  over  speed 
valve  inserted  in  the  main  steam  pipe  to  the  reciprocat- 
ing engine.  Turbine  is  steam  sealed  up  to  half  speed, 
and  water  sealed  above  half  speed,  change  between 
steam  and  water  being  automatically  controlled  by  an 
oil  operated  valve.  A  flexible  coupling  is  provided  be- 
tween the  turbine  and  the  high  speed  pinion. 

The  change  valve  for  directing  the  steam  to  the  tur- 
bine and  the  condenser  from  the  reciprocating  engine 
is  located  at  the  exhaust  nozzle  «if  the  reci()rucating  en- 
gine and  is  connected  to  the  turbine  with  a  weld 
ed  steel  pipe  and  to  the  exhitust  trunk  to  the  condenser 
with  a  copper  pipe  to  insure  flexibility.  The  valve  is 
controlled  by  the  relay  attached  to  the  reciprocating 
engine  reverse  shaft. 

The  lubricating  oil  system  is  of  the  ejector  type.  An 
oil  impeller  on  the  turbine  shaft  will  supply  oil  as  the 
motive  fluid  to  an  ejector  located  in  the  sump  tank 
which  will  discharge  through  the  duplex  strainer  and 
oil  cooler  to  the  turbine  and  gear  bearings,  and  also  to 
the  suction  of  the  oil  impeller. 

For  starting,  two  turbine  driven  oil  pun*-  •— >>- 

vided.  The  turbines  on   these  pumps  are  ;■> 

automatically  cut  in  if  the  pre.ssui.    in  tin  ;is 

below  a  predetermined  value.  A  reaervf  oil 

tank  is  installed  in  the  upper  env  / 
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Germicide  Anti-Corrosive  and  Anti-Foulmg  Composition  and  Boot-topping  speciFied 
for  tne     Point  Ancha"  and  "Point  Lobos",  owing  to  consistent  quality 

Life  Preserver  Brand  Paints  and  Var- 
nisheS/  scientifically  formulated  to 
withstand  the  pounding  of  elements 
at  sea,  are  used  exclusively  through- 
out on  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line's  fast 
modern  passenger^  mail  and 
freight  carriers. 
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Oulf  Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd. 


Extra  Superior  Manila  Rope,  long  the  standard 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  was  the  choice  of  the  Craig 
'Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  Swayne  and 
Hoyt  for  the  "Point  ANCHA"  and  "Point 
LOBOS".  Owners  of  many  vessels  realize  that 
Extra  Superior  Manila,  rot  resistant  and  water 
repellent,  internally  treated  for  permanence,  is 
the  standard  of  comparison.  As  a  word  of  cau- 
tion don't  buy  rope  "as  good  as  TUBBS" — buy 
the  best— EXTRA  SUPERIOR  MANILA. 


SPECIFY 

Strong 

Rot  Resistant 

Water  Repellent 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 
200  Bush  Street  GArfield  0927 


Marine  Exhaust  Turbine 
Rehabilitation  of  S.  S.  Point  Lobos 

IVestinghouse  Develops  an  Interesting  System  for  Applying  Exhaust 
Turbines  to  Reciprocating  Engines 

THE  modernization  of  the  steamships  Point  Lobos 
and  the  Point  Ancha  by  the  Gulf  Pacific  Mail 
Line  of  San  Francisco  is  noteworthy  in  that  it 
demonstrates  what  can  be  done  with  an  average  cargo 
vessel  to  make  her  meet  the  requirements  of  a  certain 
present  day  trade  as  to  speed  and  facilities  for  carry- 
ing passengers  and  cargo.  The  work  was  ably  planned 
and  executed  by  the  officials  of  the  company  so  as  to 
give  excellent  results  for  a  comparatively  small  invest- 
ment. Too  much  commendation  for  their  progressive 
ideas  can  not  be  given  to  the  officials  ofSwayne&Hoyt, 
Ltd.,  managing  owners,  for  what  they  are  doing  to  help 
place  the  American  merchant  marine  in  its  rightful 
place  on  the  trade  routes  of  the  world. 

The  development  of  marine  power  and  engineering 
grew  up  around  the  reciprocating  steam  engine  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  reciprocating  engine  has 
.served  well.  Nevertheless,  with  the  demand  for  higher 
speeds,  reduced  machinery  weight  and  space,  and  in- 
creased economy  of  operation,  the  reciprocating  engine 
is  rapidly  being  displaced  by  the  steam  turbine  as  a 
means  of  ship  propulsion,  and  practically  all  new  steam 
ships  are  driven  by  turbines.  However,  there  are  still 
many  old  ships  propelled  by  reciprocating  engines  that 
have  many  years  of  service  left  in  them,  but  these  old 
ships  are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  compete 
with  the  modern  turbine-driven  ships,  and  it  is  evident 
that  if  something  is  done  either  to  increase  their  speed 
or  efficiency  or  both  a  great  step  forward  will  have 
been  made  toward  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Changes  in  hull,  new  propellers  and  rudders,  minor 
changes  in  the  machinery,  etc.,  will  produce  some  im- 
provement, but  only  major  changes  such  as  moderniz- 
ing with  geared  turbines  or  supplementing  the  recipro- 
cating engines  with  exhaust  turbines  will  produce  re- 
sults which  will  keep  these  old  ships  in  active  compe- 
tition with  the  modern  vessels. 

Though  considerable  use  of  the  exhaust  turbine  has 
Keen  made  abroad  to  improve  the  operation  of  old  ships, 
very  little  use  has  been  made  of  it  in  this  country,  there 
being  at  present  only  four  installations;  two  on  ships 
owned  by  the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company  and  the 
two  recent  installations  on  ships  of  the  Gulf  Pacific 
Mail  Lines.  The  exhaust  turbine  unit  on  the  steamer 
Lena  Luckenbach  was  built  by  a  foreign  concern  while 
the  unit  for  the  Susan  V.  Luckenbach  was  designed  and 
built  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company. 
The  exhaust  geared  turbine  unit  for  steamship  Point 
Lobos  of  the  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Lines  was  also  designed 
and  built  by  Westinghouse. 

Although  the  Westinghouse  company  built,  way  back 
in  1908,  the  first  marine  geared  turbine  unit  and  has 
built  turbines  and  gears  for  several  hundred  ships,  the 
installation  on  the  Susan  Luckenbach  was  the  first  ex- 
haust geared  turbine  unit  that  Westinghouse  built  for 
marine  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  company  has 
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ment   for  different  vacua  by  itie  use  of  exhaust  CurtMnn, 

built  a  large  number  of  exhaust  turbines  to  operate  in 
conjunction  with  reciprocating  engines  for  power 
plants  and  the  improved  economy  obtained  has  amply 
justified  the  cost  of  these  installations. 

The  exhaust  geared  turbine  unit  as  built  by  the 
Westinghouse  Company  consist-s  of  a  straight  reaction 
turbine  designed  to  take  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  re- 
ciprocating engine  and  is  connected  to  the  propeller 
line  shaft  through  reduction  gears.  As  the  engine  can 
utilize  only  a  vacuum  of  about  24  inches,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  addition  of  a  turbine  capable  of  utilizing  vac- 
ua up  to  the  maximum  attainable  in  a  modern  comli us 
er  will  increase  the  power  output  or.  if  no  more  ji.  u.  i 
is  desired,  the  economy.  In  order  to  get  thi- 
improvement  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
sure  of  the  engine  to  a  certain  extent,  usuallv  ...,.„,  .i. 
18  inches  of  vacuum. 

Figure   1   shows  a  typical   performance  curve  for  a 
2700  indicated  horsepower.  69  revolutions  per  minute, 
reciprocating  engine,  supplemented  by  un  exhnunt  tur- 
bine. The  improvement,  or  percentage  of  reduction  in 
steam  required,  obtained  by  the  exhaust  turbine  is  giv- 
en for  different  vacua.  The    point    on    the    indii  .I'l  li 
horsepower  cur\'e   indicated   by  zero  improvemeni    : 
the  various  vacua  gives  the  combined  i'   '       *    '   ' 
power  attainable  on  the  steam  flow  on. 
by  the  engine  at   its  original   rating.    > 
comparison,  the  combintd   power  of  tl 
engine  and  exhaust  turbine  i^^  given  in  i 
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tixnaust   tnd    ot    the   West.nghousc   marine   type   .rxhaust 
turbine   for  application    to   reciprocating   engine. 

power  and  for  actual  shaft  horsepower,  0.9  x  I.H  P. 
equals  S  H  P.  These  curves  also  indicate  the  necessity 
of  condensing  equipment  that  will  maintain  a  higher 
vacuum  under  operating  conditions. 

Turbine 

The  turbine,  as  stated,  consists  of  a  straight  reaction 
turbine  made  up  of  four  pairs  of  rows  of  stainless  steel 
blading.  The  spindle  in  which  the  rotating  blades  are 
securely  fastened  in  T-root  grooves  is  of  the  Westing- 
house  solid  rotor  type.  The  main  features  of  the  solid 
rotor  are  that  the  construction  is  simplified  by  the  ro- 
tor being  one  forging,  that  any  disturbance  of  the  blad- 
ing position  has  little  effect  on  the  balance,  and  that 
all  noticeable  vibrations  are  eliminated  in  the  normal 
operating  speed  range  of  the  turbine.  The  rotor  also 
has  a  single  row  of  impulse  blades  for  astern  opera- 
tion. The  inclusion  of  this  astern  element  provides  for 
operating  the  vessel  on  the  turbine  alone  in  an  emer- 
gency as  well  as  cushioning  the  rotating  parts  when 
maneuvering,  thus  giving  longer  life  to  the  apparatus. 

The  turbine  glands  are  of  the  steam  and  water  seal 
tj'pe.  These  glands  seal  with  water  at  speeds  above  one- 
half  normal,  and  at  speeds  below  one-half  normal  steam 
seal  is  used.  The  change  from  water  to  steam  seal  and 
vice  versa  is  made  by  an  automatic  geared  control 
valve. 

The  turbine  has  an  oil  operation  overspeed  governor. 
Being  oil-operated  it  is  free  from  the  defects  often 
found  in  mechahical  governors  in  that  it  is  positive  in 
operation  and  will  not  stick.  This  governor  actuates  a 
butterfly  valve  in  the  main  steam  line  leading  to  the  re- 
ciprocating engine  and  high  pressure  maneuvering 
valves. 

The  turbine  for  the  steamship  Point  Lobos  is  guaran- 
teed to  deliver  1075  shaft  horsepower  at  95  revolutions 
per  minute  of  the  propeller  (the  gears  have  a  reduc- 
tion ratio  of  3600/95  revolutions  per  minute)  when 
supplied  with  40,000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  having 
not  more  than  8  per  cent  moisture  at  6.7  pounds  abso- 
lute pressure  and  exhausting  at  28  inches  vacuum  (30 
inches  barometer).  On  test  in  the  South  Philadelphia 
Plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Company  these  guarantees 
were  bettered  by  an  appreciable  margin.  Figure  2  is  a 
shop  view  of  this  turbine. 

Reduction  Gears  and  Propeller  Thrust  Bearin,-; 

The  gearing  for  the  Westinghouse  exhaust  turbine 
which  connects  the  turbine  to  the  propeller  shaft  con- 
sists of  a  double  reduction,  double  helical  gear,  con- 
tained in  a  welded  steel  case. 
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Easy  dismantling  of  the  gear  is  provided  by  means 
of  vertical  joints  in  the  housing  of  the  low  speed  gear. 
These  joints  allow  the  gear  to  be  rolled  out  when  dis- 
mantling instead  of  having  to  be  lifted  out  vertically. 

The  turbine  is  coupled  to  the  gearing  at  all  times 
through  a  flexible  coupling.  The  connecting  shaft  is  of 
the  qrill  type  and  is  secured  to  the  far  end  of  the  hol- 
low high  speed  pinion.  This  allows  a  maximum  of  flexi- 
bility in  a  minimum  of  space. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  torque  variations  of  the  re- 
ciprocating engine  from  producing  deleterious  effects 
on  the  gear  transmission,  a  special  spring  coupling  is 
built  in  the  low  speed  gear  wheel.  One  of  these  built-in 
gear  wheel  spring  couplings  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  The 
size  of  the  springs  is  accurately  determined  by  taking 
into  account  all  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine  as  well 
as  the  propeller  and  shaft,  with  the  result  that  the  en- 
gine torque  variations  are  not  transmitted  to  the  gears 
and  the  gears  run  smoothly  without  bumping  or  wear 
on  the  astern  faces  of  the  gear  teeth. 

The  propeller  thrust  bearing,  of  the  Kingsbury  type, 
is  built  integral  with  and  forward  of  the  gear  case. 
This  bearing  absorbs  the  total  propeller  thrust  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  traditional  horseshoe  thrust  bear- 
ing. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  combined  length 
of  the  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing,  the  spring  coupling, 
and  low  speed  gear  with  its  supporting  bearings  is  only 
slightly  greater  than  the  length  of  the  horseshoe  thrust 
bearing.  This  means  that  the  gearing  for  the  exhaust 
turbine,  except  in  extreme  cases,  can  be  fitted  in  the 
existing  thrust  bearing  recesses  without  making  appre- 
ciable changes  in  the  recess  structure. 

Maneuvering  and  Lubricating  Systems 

For  directing  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  to 
the  turbine  while  under  way  and  by-passing  it  to  the 
condenser  when  maneuvering,  a  special  oil-operated  3- 
way  valve  is  installed  in  the  engine  exhaust  line.  This 
valve  is  controlled  from  the  maneuvering  platform. 
When  maneuvering,  the  turbine  operates  in  either  di- 
rection on  high  pressure  steam.  The  valves  which  con- 
trol this  high  pressure  steam  are  oil-operated  through 
relays  which  are  connected  to  the  engine  linkage  lever. 

The  lubricating  oil  for  the  turbine  and  gears  is  initi- 
ated by  an  impeller  pump  mounted  on  an  extension  of 
the  turbine  spindle.  This  pump  supplies  high  pressure 
oil    to    the    various    oil-operated    valves,    such    as    the 


The  slow  speed  gears  of  the  Westinghouse  exhaust  turbine  installa- 
tion  on   the  steamship  Point   Lobos  showing   the   method  of  trans- 
mitting through   compressed  springs  and   spider. 
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change  over  valve,  maneuvering  valves,  the  over.speed 
governor,  and  gland  control  valve,  aa  well  as  supplying 
motive  oil  for  the  lubricating  oil  ejector.  This  ejector 
supplies  lubricating  oil  in  large  quantities  to  all  bear- 
ings and  gear  teeth. 

When  starting,  the  lubricating  oil  is  supplied  by  two 
auxiliary  turbine  driven  centrifugal  lubricating  oil 
pumps.  Each  pump  acts  independently  of  the  other 
thereby  assuring  positive  oil  pressure  at  all  times.  When 
the  exhaust  turbine  approaches  operating  speed  the 
auxiliary  oil  pumps  are  automatically  cut  out;  and  C4)n- 
versely  if  the  speed  is  reduced  they  will  be  automati- 
cally cut  in  again.  The  lubricating  oil  system  for  the 
turbine  and  gear  is  made  complete  by  being  |)rovided 
with  a  lubricating  oil  cooler  of  sufficient  capacity  and 
a  duplex  lubricatii'g  oil  strainer. 

The  Condensing  Equipment 

In  order  to  obtain  the  high  vacua  required  for  oper- 
ating a  steam  turbine  at  high  efficiency,  it  is  necessary 
to  either  install  a  new  condenser  in  place  of  the  origin- 
al one  or  to  provide  the  existing  condenser  with  some 
means  of  producing  higher  vacua.  It  has  been  found 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  that  new  con- 
densers are  far  more  satisfactory  than  attempting  to 
revamp  the  old  condensers  for  the  new  capacity.  For 
the  four  American  Merchant  Ships  which  have  been 
equipped  with  exhaust  turbines,  Westinghouse  has  sup- 
plied new  condensers  for  three  of  them  and  built  equip- 
ment to  supplement  the  existing  condenser  on  the 
fourth  ship. 

The  condensers  for  the  steamship  Point  Lobos  and 
steamship  Point  Ancha  represent  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  marine  condenser  construction  in  that  radial 
flow  design  has  been  used  and  the  shells  are  of  welded 
steel  construction.  The  radial  flow  design  permits  max- 
imum vacua  with  a  minimum  pressure  drop  and  c(»n- 
densate  temperature  depression.  The  condensers  have 
4400  square  feet  of  cooling  surface  and  have  two 
passes.  When  6000  gallons  per  minute  of  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit  cooling  water  is  circulated,  these  condens- 
ers will  maintain  a  vacuum  of  28  inches  (referred  to  a 
30  inch  barometer)  when  condensing  40,000  pounds  of 
steam  per  hour. 

Each  condenser  has  air  ejectors  of  the  Westinghouse 
type  consisting  of  two  sets  of  2-stage  air  ejectors 
mounted  on  a  common  intermediate  and  after  conden- 
ser. 


An  Interesting  Conversion 
to  Oil  Fuel 

FOR  many  years  the  peculiar  two-stack  profile  i>f 
the  coal-burning  United  States  Army  tug  Slocum 
has  been  a  familiar  sight  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Thirty-four  years  old,  she  had  won  the  right  to  wear 
on  her  stacks  two  chevrons  for  world  war  service.  Re- 
cently, her  hull  being  still  in  very  good  condition,  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Corps  determined  to  completely 
recondition  this  tug  and  convert  her  to  an  oil-burner. 
This  work  has  now  been  completed  at  the  Oakland  yard 
of  The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Practically  all  the  old  structural  members  in  way  of 
the  former  coal  bunkers  and  coal  hatches  were  remov- 
ed and  new  welded  oil-tight  steel  bunker  tanks  were 
installed  with  the  necessary  manholes,  ladders,  steam- 
heating  coils,  brass  bleeder  plugs.  I'neumercator 
gauges,  sounding  pipes,  vent  pipes,  and  other  approv- 
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ed  fittings,  all  according  to  the  rule«  and  rerulatiuna 
both  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and  of  the 
United  States  Steamboat   lii.spcctiun  Srvice. 

There   are   two  cylindrical    fii.        '  ,,n   the 

Slocum,  each  fitted  with  three  i^.  rotary 

oil  burners  with  suital'i-  '  ■• .,..,„,   „.  ,.    ntted  to 

these  furnaces.  Steel  siona  were  welded  to 

the  furnace  fronts  to  ■  burners.  Two  Worth- 

ington  horizontal  duplex  reciprocating  steam  pumpa 
trke  care  of  fuel  oil  service.  Boiler  firing  is  automati- 
cally controlled  by  the  steam  drum  pressure,  the  ap- 
paratus for  this  purpose  controlling  delivery  of  oil 
fuel,  supply  of  steam  to  burner  turbines,  and  supply  of 
air  to  furnace.  It  guarantees  that  steam  pressure  will 
not  fall  more  than  four  pounds  below  normal  working 
condition  and  that  safety  valve  will  not  lift  at  any 
point  from  full  load  to  no  load  on  engines. 

All  fuel  oil  filling,  transfer,  and  si'ction  lines  are  of 
galvanized  steel  and  are  tested  to  200  pounds  hydro- 
static pressure,  and  all  fuel  oil  delivery  lines  are  of 
steel  tubing  with  malleable  iron  fittings  and  are  tested 
to  600  pounds  hydrostatic. 

A  Warren  vertical  simplex  steam  reciprocating  pump 
takes  care  of  oil  transfer  and  a  Worthington  fuel  oil 
meter  measures  the  consumption. 

In  addition  to  the  change  of  burning  installation, 
the  contract  specification  called  for  dry  docking,  re- 
newing six  shell  plates,  painting,  overhauling  of  rud- 
der, gudgeons  and  stern  tube,  renewing  zinc  plates, 
opening  up  all  sea  valves,  renewing  all  standing  rig- 
ging to  foremast,  recanvassing  portion  of  boat  deck, 
cleaning  out  three  fresh  water  tanks,  repairing  towing 
bitts  forward  and  aft.  renewing  portion  of  lower  fender 
guard,  overhauling  engine  room  skylight  and  all  air- 
ports, furnishing  new  rudder  quadrant  chains,  re- 
aligning steering  gear  leads,  renewing  boat  covers, 
and   fitting  lead  bends  to  boat  deck  scuppers. 

In  the  machinery  space  the  following  work  was  exe- 
cuted: retubirg  and  fitting  new  tube  sheet  to  main 
condenser,  reboring  of  high  pressure  valve  and  in- 
stalling two  new  rings;  reboring  of  high  pressure 
cylinder  and  installing  new  solid  cast  iron  piston;  in- 
stalling of  two  new  snap  rings  in  intermediate  pressure 
cylinder;  reboring  bushings  on  connecting  rods  of  re- 
versing engine;  complete  overhaul  of  dynamo  engine; 
overhauling  all  boiler  valves,  burned  stay  bolts  and 
nuts;  renewing  fire  room  floor  plates  and  installing 
new  gratings. 

The  galley  space  was  thoroughly  overhauled  and  a 
heavy  duty  Wedgewood  gas  range  was  installed  in 
place  of  the  coal  burning  range.  Gas  for  this  range  is 
furnished  from  a  complete  installation  of  ••<...  i..-,j 
Flamo"  system  of  liquid  petroleum  gas.  i.  f 

four    cylinders    enclosed    in    a    gas-tight    c   •   ,  .  :.t 

located  on  the  main  deck  level  in  the  fidley  and  piped 
to  the  range.  This  installation  is  fitted  with  a  pressure 
regulator  to  assure  suitable  pressure  at  range  burners 
at  any  usable  condition  in  cylinders;  a  pressure  gauge; 
a  diaphragm  relief  valve  connected  to  atmosphere;  and 
suitable  pine  and  fittings  between  cylinders  and  regu- 
lator. Connection  fn)m  pressure  regulator  t<i  range  is 
through  copper  tubing  fitted  with  "Parker  tube  coup- 
lings." This  is  a  very  neat  installation  and  we  are 
assured  by  the  Philippine  chef  that  it  works  to  "very 
great  satisfaction  evenilwdy." 

In  short,  the  Slocum  is  now  a  practically  new  tug. 
Her  master  and  crew  are  well  satisfied  with  her  p<'r- 
formance  and  the  quartermaster  corps  is  well  plr.tHcd 
with  the  reduction  in  fuel  lulls  and  the  neat  ship.thapr 
appearance  of  hull  and  fittings. 
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Editorial  Comment »  »  » 


Build  Destroyers 
on  Pacific  Coast 

PROMPTED  by  a  very  laudable  de- 
sire to  relieve  unemployment,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  ordered  the  construction  of 
three  destroyers,  one  each  at  the  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  navy  yards.  These  destroyers  were 
authorized  by  an  Act  of  1916  and  there  are  three  other 
destroyers  authorized  by  this  act  the  contracts  for 
whose  consruction  are  still  unawarded. 

To  be  consistent  in  its  policy  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment the  Navy  Department  should  proceed  immediately 
with  the  construction  of  the  three  remaining  destroy- 
ers in  private  shipyards,  preferably  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  construction  of  three  destroyers  over  a  period  of 
twenty-seven  months  would  provide  work  in  private 
shipyards  and  plants  of  allied  marine  industries  for 
about  four  hundred  men  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
reaching  a  maximum  of  3500  men  in  twenty-one  months 
and  continuing  at  approximately  this  number  until  de- 
livery of  the  vessels. 

The  private  shipbuilding  industry,  particularly  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  is  facing  a  serious  depression.  All  of 
the  shipbuilding  ways  of  the  yards  that  turned  out  so 
many  fine  destroyers  in  the  war  period  twelve  years 
back  are  now  empty.  No  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  merchant  vessels  are  in  sight,  and  serious  unemploy- 
ment and  disorganization  of  working  forces  in  the  pri- 
vate shipbuilding  yards  are  already  under  way. 

There  are  at  least  four,  perhaps  six,  private  ship- 
yards on  the  Pacific  Coast,  each  of  which  is  adequately 
equipped  and  manned  to  undertake  the  building  of  this 
class  of  naval  vessel.  These  yards  are  a  national  asset, 
particularly  with  the  present  cloudy  condition  of  the 
political  horizon  in  the  Orient  and  they  should  be  con- 
served by  all  possible  and  proper  government  assist- 
ance. The  award  of  these  three  additional  destroyers 
to  western  shipyards  would  be  of  almost  incalculable 
benefit  by  restoring  confidence  in  the  future  to  the 
steel  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


A  vote  for  Hoover  is  n  vote  for  A inericnn  shipping. 


Watch  for 
the  Leonids 

THE  U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office  is 
cooperating  with  astronomers  who 
are  making  a  study  of  meteors  and  kindred  phenomena, 
and  in  conformity  with  this  purpose  directs  the  atten- 
tion of  mariners  to  the  following  article  furnished  by 
Professor  C.  P.  Olivier  of  the  Flower  Observatory,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania: 
"Since  the  year  902  A.  D.,  usually  at  intervals  of  about 


33  years,  great  showers  of  meteors  have  appeared.  These 
are  known  as  Leonids  for  they  radiate  from  a  point  in 
Leo.  Their  maximum  at  this  epoch  will  probably  be  in 
November,1932,  or  1933,  with  the  best  chance  for  1932. 
As  a  good  shower  was  seen  in  1930  and  a  finer  one  in 
1931,  a  very  much  better  one  is  expected  in  1932f.  All 
persons  interested  in  astronomy  are  therefore  urged  to 
observe  during  the  nights  of  maximum.  These  are  ex- 
pected to  be  November  14-15,  15-16,  16-17,  and  17-18;  the 
two  middle  dates  being  most  probable. 

"Counts  of  all  meteors  seen  per  half  hour,  using  G.  C. 
T.,  from  as  many  ships  as  possible,  are  desired  for  any 
one  of  these  nights  on  which  large  numbers  of  meteors 
appear.  Also  accurate  observations  of  the  paths  of  bril- 
liant fireballs  and  particularly  of  long-enduring  trains, 
the  latter  at  minute  intervals  to  determine  the  drift, 
should  be  made.  When  the  position  of  the  ship  is  exact- 
ly given,  duplicate  observations  of  such  objects  from 
two  ships  will  permit  the  calculation  of  their  heights 
and  paths,  and  those  of  train-drifts  will  give  most  im- 
portant information  about  the  upper  atmosphere,  ob- 
tainable in  no  other  way.  The  American  Meteor  Society 
will  undertake  the  reduction  of  all  such  data." 

Mariners  desiring  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  data 
concerning  the  approaching  display  of  Leonids  are  re- 
quested to  report  their  observations  of  this  phenom- 
enon to  the  Hydrographic  Office. 


A  vote  for  Proposition   14  is  a  vote  for 
Calif ornid  Shipping. 


Statistical  Comfort 
for  the  Shipbuilder 

ECENTLY  issued  statistics  indicate 
,that  the  United  States  lags  behind  at 
least  six  maritime  countries  in  ship  construction  for 
the  past  four  and  one  half  years  in  spite  of  the  impetus 
given  to  shipbuilding  in  this  country  through  the  Con- 
struction Loan  Fund  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  At  the  same  time  the  figures  quoted  show  that 
in  total  number  and  tonnage  of  merchant  ships  the 
United  States  is  outranked  only  by  Great  Britain. 

The  chart  herewith  has  been  prepared  to  show  the 
growth  of  the  total  merchant  marine  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  from  the  year  1790  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  tonnage  figures  thus  shown  are  taken  from  the 
published  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Navigation 
and  as  such  include  all  documented  vessels  without  re- 
gard to  size  or  trade.  Through  this  curve  has  been 
drawn  a  smooth  parabolic  line  to  indicate  the  trend  in 
growth  by  discounting  the  peaks  of  the  clipper  days 
and  the  period  of  the  recent  war  construction  pro- 
gram, so  that  the  curve  thus  shown  is  at  least  indica- 
tive of  and  coincident  with  the  values  giving  the  rate 
of  growth  and  amount  of  tonnage  between  1890  and 
1915  when  the  American  Merchant  Marine  was  at  its 
lowest  value  with  respect  to  world  tonnage. 

Superimposed  upon  these  curves  are  shown  the  va- 
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lues  for  the  total  American  tonnage  and  that  part  of  it 
confined  to  the  Great  Lakes  for  all  vessels  of  100  ^ross 
tons  or  over  between  1898  and  the  present  time.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  present  value  of 
total  tonnage  on  this  curve  coincides  with  that  of  the 
curve  showing  the  trend  in  growth.  This  value  of  ap- 
pro.ximately  thirteen  and  one  half  million  j^ross  tons  is 
therefore  presumed  to  be  the  present  day  tonnage  re- 
quirements to  maintain  the  position  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  under  normal  conditions. 

Compared  with  available  world  tonnage  figures  it 
should  again  be  noted  that  the  low  period  for  the  Am- 
erican Merchant  Marine  occurred  during  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  from  1900  to  1910  when  the 
United  States  had  about  18  per  cent  of  the  total  world 
tonnage.  This  proportion  had  fallen  from  approximate- 
ly 50  per  cent  and  33  per  cent  at  the  close  of  the  clip- 
per era  to  a  low  of  18  per  cent  and  rose  again  to  30 
per  cent  in  the  peak  year  of  1922.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  note  that  the  trend  curve  has  been  drawn  to 
coincide  with  this  low  18  per  cent  region  of  the  total 
tonnage  curve  so  that  it  is  therefore  assumed  that  the 
extrapolation  of  the  trend  curve  gives  a  fairly  conser- 
vative idea  of  the  tonnage  recjuirements. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  trend  curve  would  in- 
dicate that  by  1945  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  should  comprise  a  total  tonnage  of  twenty  mil- 
lion gross  tons  which,  if  world  tonnage  growth,  which 
has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  million 
tons  per  decade,  holds  fairly  constant,  will  mean  that 
the  American  fleet  will  be  about  22  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal world  figures. 

If  this  figure  of  twenty  million  gross  tons  by  1945, 
which  appears  conservative  enough,   is  to  be  the  re- 


quirement for  American  tonnage  it  meami  that  Ameri- 
can shiphuilding  will  at  lea^t  require  to  double  the  rale 
of  construction  in  Ihe  next  (uelve  >ears  Milhout  any 
consideration  being  given  (o  the  normal  necvMiity  for 
replacing  exinting  ubxoiete  tonnage. 

(Bulletin  American  Bureau  of  Shipping] 


Errata 

We  are  filled  with  chagrin  over  the  unpardonable 
faux  pas  we  made  in  the  September  issue  by  sending 
the  "largest  Commercial  Vessel  yet  built  in  an  Ameri- 
can shipyard"  out  on  her  maiden  voyage  without  a 
steering  gear  and  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
reassure  our  readers  on  this  point.  The  huge  rudder 
and  rudder  stock  of  the  T.S  S.  Manhattan  are  adequate- 
ly under  control  at  all  times  through  a  very  powerful 
American  Engineering  Company  electro-hydraulic 
steering  mechanism  operated  by  two  90-horsepower 
Westinghouse  motors,  driving  Hele  Shaw  type  hydrau- 
lic pumps.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  com- 
mercial gear  of  this  type  yet  built  in  America.  Com- 
plete illustrated  description  will  be  found  on  another 
page  in  this  issue. 

An  error  in  the  October  issue  likewise  calls  for  cor- 
rection. That  "Big-Little  Motorship"  the  oceanographic 
cruiser  Catalyst  was  built,  not  in  the  Lake  Washington 
Shipyards.  Seattle,  as  stated,  but  in  the  Lake  Union 
Drydock  Company  yards,  Seattle.  The  right  ship,  the 
right  town,  but  the  wrong  lake. 
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Pacific  Ocean  Shipping  Conditions 

Some  Comment  on  Recent  Maritime  Trading  Conditions  Around 
the  Rim  of  the  Pacific 


VIEWED  from  the  standpoint  purely  of  the  ship- 
ping business,  there  has  been,  during  the  past 
few  months,  a  very  definite  trend  toward  better- 
ment in  ocean-borne  trade  in  the  Pacific  basin  area. 
In  certain  localities  there  have  been  very  definite  set- 
backs; but  the  whole  picture  is  brighter.  This  trend  is 
largely  evident  at  present  in  the  increase  in  volume  of 
cargoes.  Freights  are  still  at  a  very  low  figure.  How- 
ever, increase  in  freights  must  come  through  greater 
volume  of  cargo,  and  as  this  present  trend  toward  nor- 
mal volume  of  sea-borne  traffic  is  accompanied  by  an 
international  movement  for  scrapping  a  large  part  of 
the  world's  laid  up  tonnage,  it  holds  great  hope  for  bet- 
ter times  in  the  shipping  business  of  the  world. 

The  following  summary  of  business,  international 
trade,  and  shioping  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  Area  is  taken 
from  United  States  Government  reports  and  other  au- 
thentic sources. 

West  Coast  North  America 

Alaska.  Salmon  pack  this  year  was  over  5^/4  million 
cases,  with  one-third  of  the  canneries  idle.  This  is  very 
close  to  the  old  record  packs  for  the  territory.  There 
has  been  a  decided  revival  of  gold  mining.  All  regular 
firms  are  operating  full  time,  and  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  prospectors  in  all 
districts.  New  and  good  gold  quartz  areas  have  been 
located.  Exnorts  of  trn\d  dust  and  bullion  for  August 
were  valued  at  $959,359. 

British  Columbia.  During  October  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Steamships  increased  its  Canada-Australia-New 
Zealand  cargo  services  by  putting  on  two  additional 
cargo  vessels  and  separating  the  services  so  as  to  give 
independent  services,  ore  for  Canada-New  Zealand  and 
one  for  Canada-Australia. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1932,  Vancou- 
ver became  Canadian  leading  port  in  tonnage  of  ex- 
ports; shipping  3,002.279  tons  as  against  2.570,835 
tons  for  Montreal.  The  remarkable  growth  of  Vancou- 
ver as  a  whe'-it  port  due  to  increase  in  wheat  crops  of 
Alberta  and  Western  Saskatchewan  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  this  achievement. 

During  August  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  ex- 
ports of  boards  and  planks  due  to  better  markets  in 
Great  Britain  and  Australia,  dS'^A  million  board  feet 
in  August  as  against  37%  million  board  feet  in  July. 
The  lumber  industry  is  hampered  in  exports  by  lack  of 
domestic  markets  for  the  commoner  grades. 

American  insurance  companies  have  over  31  million 
dollars  invested  in  British  Columbia  and  in  1931  col- 
lected for  life,  fire,  and  automobile  policies  over  6' i; 
million  dollars  in  premiums. 

Mexico.  Effective  September  1,  a  presidential  decree 
prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign  bank  bills,  and 
all  classes  of  foreign  or  Mexican  coins,  except  gold. 
Bills  of  Bank  of  Mexico  are  to  be  admitted  free,  and 
all  classes  of  coinage  exported  free.  Exporters  of  min- 
eral or  metallurgical  products  containing  gold  are  re- 
quired to  import  and  sell  at  current  rates  to  the  Mexi- 
can Treasury  an  equal  amount  of  gold  either  in  refined 


gold  bars  or  foreign  gold  coin. 

Absorbent  cotton  of  all  kinds  is  subject  to  an  in- 
creased duty,  effective  September  8. 

Domestic  business  is  marked  by  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  collections,  and  business  firms  are  discharging 
foreign  obligations  with  fair  regularity  and  prompt- 
ness. 

Central  America.  El  Salvador  showed  an  improve- 
ment in  September.  Customs  collections  were  ahead  of 
1931  for  the  first  time  in  many  months.  Exchange  re- 
mained constant,  freight  traffic  was  heaviei',  and  im- 
porters are  busy  considering  much  larger  volume  of 
commitments.  El  Salvador  is  pointing  its  tariffs  on  pro- 
tection of  domestic  industries.  In  Guatemala  all  busi- 
ness is  still  on  a  "hand  to  mouth"  basis.  Panama  shows 
increased  activity  for  September. 

A  New  Costa  Rican  regulation  reduces  export  duty 
on  third-class  coffees  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  con- 
dition that  these  coffees  are  shipped  only  during  third 
quarter  (July-September)  and  only  to  non-European 
markets. 

South  America  West  Coast 

Colombia.  Foreign  trade  in  fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 
1932,  dropped  20  per  cent  in  value  as  compared  with 
preceding  year,  principally  due  to  decline  in  prices  of 
coffee  and  bananas  and  decline  in  demand  for  petro- 
leum. Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific  side,  is  becoming 
a  very  important  factor  in  coffee  exports,  almost  equal- 
ing Barranquilla  for  the  first  six  months  of  1932  and 
promising  to  become  chief  port  of  the  country. 

Ecuador.  Exchange  difficulties  and  political  uncer- 
tainties are  hampering  commercial  recovery.  Volume 
of  cocoa  deliveries  at  Guayaquil  is  ahead  of  1931,  but 
coffee  shipments  are  over  20  per  cent  less  in  value. 
Collections  are  very  difficult.  During  July  a  large 
shipment  of  Argentine  wheat  flour  arrived  in  Guaya- 
quil for  distribution  as  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to 
compete  with  North  American  flour,  which  has  hither- 
to practically  controlled  this  market. 

Peru.  Peruvian  sol  at  present  exchange  rate  equals 
$0,205.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  exports 
were  valued  at  67,019,522  sols  and  imports  at  36.708,260 
sols,  declines  of  approximately  35  per  cent  and  28  per 
cent  from  corresponding  figures  for  1931.  In  Peruvian 
imports.  United  States  declined  45  per  cent  and  Ger- 
many 20.1  per  cent,  while  Great  Britain  increased  6 
per  cent.  In  Peruvian  exports.  United  States  declined 
57.6  per  cent  and  Germany  59  per  cent,  while  Great 
Britain  increased  4.3  per  cent. 

Peru  is  apparently  going  to  impose  a  compulsory  pi- 
lotage law  at  all  ports. 

Chile.  Effective  September  1,  the  exportation  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  has  been  prohibited  by  the 
Chilean  government.  This  is  a  move  to  control  prices 
of  foodstuffs.  Copper  output  is  about  20  per  cent  of 
normal,  some  independent  nitrate  plants  are  starting 
production.  Income  tax  rates  have  been  upped  sharply, 
and  the  6  per  cent  additional  tax  assessed  on  incomes 
of  foreign  firms  is  now  extended  to  individuals.  Chil- 
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ean  shipping  is  heavily  affected  by  the  depression.  In 
AuKUst  three  of  the  larRest  and  most  modern  ships  in 
her  merchant  marine  were  turned  back  to  their  British 
builders  in  payment  of  balance  due  on  them.  Volume 
of  Chile's  coastwise  traffic  this  year  is  less  than  half 
what  it  was  in  1930.  In  order  to  alleviate  distress 
amonp  unemployed  seamen  at  Valparaiso,  Chilean  ship 
operators  and  seamen's  associations  have  agreed  to 
rotation  of  entire  crews  of  vessels  at  end  of  each  voy- 
age. 

AustralaHia 

New  Zealand.  Outlork  for  the  farming  community, 
especially  the  dairy  industry,  appeared  better  as  of 
September  1  than  for  the  past  eighteen  months.  Decid- 
ed upward  trend  in  prices  and  prospect  of  very  good 
yields  are  bolstering  confidence  of  both  merchants  and 
consumers. 

One  interesting  feature  of  New  Zealand's  effort  to 
stabilize  trade  is  agreement  among  tire  dealers  to  stop 
cut-thr<>at  price  competition  and  accept  a  regular 
scale  of  trade  discounts  to  be  applied  uniformly  over 
the  dominion.  On  account  of  this  agreement,  the  tire 
business  of  1932  although  smaller  in  volume,  promises 
a  better  net  profit  than  that  of  1931. 

The  exchange  situation  is  still  favorable  to  British 
trade,  but  is  gradually  easing  up  and  with  larger  pur- 
chasing power  among  the  farmers  there  should  be  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  American  goods. 

When  the  stevedores  working  agreement  expired  on 
-    igust   18,  employers  submitted  a  new  agreement  re- 

cing  wages  and  evading  certain  union  rules  of  work. 
.  lis  agreement,  which  was  aimed  mainly  at  the  elimi- 
.  ation  of  all  pavments  except  for  actual  working  time, 
was  refused  by  the  stevedores. 

Australia.  The  remaining  import  prohibitions  of  the 
.930  emergency  measure  have  been  removed  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1932.  and  a  long  list  of  import  duties  has  been 
reduced.  In  Melbourne  fbe  building  permits  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1932  are  nearly  double  those  for 
the  same  period  in  1931.  The  wool  clip  for  the  season 
ended  June  30  1932.  exceeded  3  million  bales  for  the 
first  time  in  historv.  Experts  estimate  exact  figures  at 
.JO.Sl.OGO  bales.  Selling  price  averaged  10  pounds  18 
shillings  and  5  pence  Sterling.  It  is  considered  probable 
that  the  government  of  Australia  will  decide  to  aban- 
don the  bounty  on  wheat  when  the  present  arrangement 
lapses  this  fall.  Last  year's  bounty  on  wheat  added 
over  3  million  pounds  Sterling  to  the  Australian  nation- 
al debt. 

Primage  duty  on  printing  paper  other  than  news- 
print for  use  in  the  production  of  newspapers  and  per- 
iodicals registered  under  postal  regulations  has  been 
reduced  from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  4  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  effective  August  1.  1932.  Principal  trade  cen 
ters  of  South  and  Western  Australia  renort  definite  im- 
provement during  the  first  half  of  1932  due  to  large 
crop  volume,  slightly  improved  prices,  increased  gold 
production,  and  improved  public  finances.  All  over  the 
Commonwealth  there  is  a  rising  feeling  of  confidence. 
Imports  are  steady,  slow  but  sure  improvement  in  trade 
and  finance  is  noticeable,  and  exchange  is  becoming 
more  favorable. 

East  Indies.  While  somewhat  more  optimistic  in  tone, 
business  in  Batavia  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is 
still  on  the  decline  as  far  as  imports  are  concerned, 
with  collections  difficult  and  bankruptcies  compara- 
tively frequent.  Rubber,  coffee,  pepper,  and  kapoc  on 
export  are  in  good  demand  but  at  ver>'  low  prices. 


Philippines.  Total  exports  (62>4  million  dollars)  for 
first  six  months  of  1932  showed  a  decline  uf  20  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1931.  Total  imports  (42'..  mil- 
lion dollars)  for  same  i  '  '  .-of 
over  a  million  dollars,  tn  ipal 
increases  in  imports  inclu...  and 
silks;  drugs  and  dyes;  autor  rjes; 
and  tobacco  products.  On  the  •  ..  .  ,  .  .  ilin- 
ed  60  per  cent,  cocoanut  oil  and  abaca  5U  per  cent  each; 
trade  with  the  United  States  increased  20  per  cent  in 
imports,  declined  15  per  cent  exports;  trade  with  Japan 
showed  decreases  of  40  per  cent  in  imports  and  28  per 
cent  in  exports. 

East  Coast  of  Asia 

Malaya.  Ki'bber  trading  uncertain.  Tin  steadv  at  low 
price  levels.  Textile  staple  stocks  very  low  and  imports 
in  this  line  are  looking  up  with  verv  definite  improve- 
ment in  sight.  Second  quarter  of  1932  showed  32  per 
cent  increase  over  first  quarter  in  import  of  leather 
goods. 

French  Indo-China.  Total  rice  export  first  eight 
months  of  1932  was  824.000  metric  tons  and  is  92  000 
metric  tons  more  than  last  year's  figure.  France  and 
Japan  have  recently  completed  a  tra<le  agreement  by 
which  certain  minimum  rates  or  specified  reductions 
in  the  Indo-China  tariffs  are  exchanged  for  lowest 
rates  on  certain  goods  and  exemption  for  Indo-China 
coal  and  zinc  ore  in  the  Japanese  tariff.  This  agree- 
ment probably  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  indirect 
trading  through  Japan  for  United  States  trade  with  In- 
do-China. 

China.  Notwithstanding  the  terribly  "chaotic"  con- 
ditions in  parts  of  China,  she  continues  to  show  good 
progress  in  trade.  Imports  of  building  materials,  ma- 
chinery, and  general  merchandise  are  maintaining 
good  levels,  particularly  in  South  China.  Effective  Sep- 
tember 25  duties  are  assessed  on  all  goods  entering 
Manchuria  from  China  proper. 

Cigarettes  have  developed  in  China  to  a  75  7  billion 
consumption  in  1931,  with  a  normal  increase  of  10  per 
cent  a  year.  Of  this  amount,  40  per  cent  are  made  by 
Chinese  owned  factories  and  60  per  cent  by  foreign 
owned  factories.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  China  imported  102.200,000  feet  of  soft  wood  and 
32.900.000  feet  of  hardwood. 

Japan.  —  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Japanese  ac- 
tivities on  the  mainland  of  Asia  is  the  resumption  of 
construction  on  the  Kirin-Tunhua  Railway,  which  will 
provide  an  East-West  line  across  the  heart  of  Man- 
churia connecting  with  Seishin  and  Ypki.  two  North 
Korea  ports  located  on  the  Japan  Sea.  These  ice-free 
spacious  harbors  are  now  being  developed  and  will  pro- 
vide Japan  with  a  shorter  trade  route  to  Manchuria. 
Ocean  distance  from  Seishin  to  Tsuruga  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Janan  is  400  miles  shorter  than  from  Kobe  to 
Dairen.  and  the  land  haul  by  the  new  railway  will  also 
be  shorter.  Seishin  has  a  large  harbor  area  with  20  f.et 
minimum  depth  and  only  two  feet  tidal  B«' 

ginning   April    1.   1933,   the  Japanese   v  •    ha.* 

granted  a  subsidy  to  the  North  Japan  .^icani^nup  t'oni- 
pany  (subsidiary  of  Os.-ika  Sho'*«'n  Kaisha)  for  a  line 
operating  between  Tsuruga  and  Seishin. 

Tokvo  retail  price  index  upped  5  per  cent  during  the 
last  half  of  August.  Cement,  iron,  steel,  and  rayon  im- 
proved both  in  production  and  exjiort  volume  and  pricf. 
Silk  prices  continued  to  rise  slowly. 

The   Japanese   Cotton    Spinners    Association    r.  ; 
700,000  yen  incren«e  in  profits  for  first  half  of  r.i;;j  ., 
compared  with  19S1. 


Barnacle  Bills  Versus  Fuel  Bills 


The  Effect  of  Fouling  on  a  Ship's  Bottom  Upon  the 
Cost  of  Propulsion  Power 


IT  is  well  recognized  that  the  accumulation  of  barn- 
acles, grass,  and  other  sea  growth  upon  the  wetted 
surface  of  a  vessel  necessitates  a  gradual  increase 
in  power  with  a  resultant  increase  in  cost  to  drive  the 
vessel  at  a  constant  speed  as  the  degree  of  fouling  in- 
creases. While  this  condition  is  well  known  there  is 
very  little  specific  information  as  to  the  actual  in- 
crease in  power  required  as  fouling  increased  and  as  to 
the  effect  of  fouling  upon  cost  of  operation. 

With  a  view  to  throwing  some  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  its 
findings  are  approximate,  the  National  Council  of  Am- 
erican Shipbuilders  has  made  a  study  of  available  in- 
formation and  presents  it  herewith.  A  search  for  infor- 
mation upon  which  to  base  its  report  reveals  some  data 
for  a  few  privately  owned  and  operated  vessels,  some 
carefully  analyzed  results  of  the  operation  of  the 
battleship  Tennessee  and  the  destroyer  Putnam  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  an  analysis  of  the  operation  of 
eleven  Shipping  Board  vessels.  The  data  on  the  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels  and  privately  owned  vessels  are  for 
numerous  services  such  as  from  the  North  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports  to  the  West  Indies,  to  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America,  to  the  East  Coast  of  South  America,  to 
the  European  ports  of  France  and  Great  Britain;  and 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Orient.  The  investigation 
has  been  limited  to  periods  extending  to  six  months 
after  docking,  and  the  study  of  each  voyage  is  based 
upon  the  time  from  last  docking  to  the  middle  of  the 
voyage.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  tides  and 
ocean  currents,  the  study  has  been  confined  to  the  op- 
eration of  ships  in  one  direction  only. 

In  this  study  the  National  Council  was  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  data  available  wei'e  based  upon 
operations  at  different  displacements  and  different 
speeds.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  the  best 
practicable  corrections  to  obtain  results  for  operation 
under  a  constaht  speed  and  at  a  uniform  displacement. 
In  making  these  adjustments  the  Council  has  consulted 
with  those  well  informed  upon  the  subject  and  is  satis- 
fied that  the  corrections  made  are  reasonably  sound. 
30. 
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The  studies  made  of  merchant  vessels  are  for  vessels 
of  low  speeds.  It  is  realized  that  the  results  may  be 
quite  different  for  vessels  of  higher  speeds. 

From  the  information  available,  for  each  of  the  ves- 
sels mentioned  a  curve  showing  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  power  for  days  out  of  dry-dock  was  drawn. 
These  curves  showed  more  or  less  similar  results  with- 
in a  six  months  period  after  docking  and  justified  the 
preparation  of  a  composite  curve  of  horsepower  in- 
crease through  that  period.  This  composite  curve  is 
reproduced  herewith. 

This  curve  shows  that  if  a  vessel  is  dry-docked  every 
four  months  it  requires  7.8  per  cent  increase  in  horse- 
power over  what  this  operation  would  be  were  it  pos- 
sible to  have  a  clean  bottom  at  all  times,  and  that  the 
increase  for  a  five-month  period  is  9.6  ppr  cent,  and  for 
a  six-month  perind  is  11  8  per  cent.  In  other  words,  if  a 
vessel  is  dry  docked  at  six-month  periods  only,  her  av- 
erage increase  in  horsepower  necessary  to  maintain  a 
constant  speed  over  that  period  is  four  per  cent  greater 
than  it  would  be  were  she  dry-docked  at  intervals  of 
four  months. 

The  actual  effect  upon  cost  of  operation  depends,  of 
course,  upon  cost  of  docking,  loss  of  time  due  to  dock- 
ing, and  other  factors  depending  upon  the  individual 
shipping  service  concerned. 

As  a  typical  example  of  a  privately  operated  oil- 
burning  ship  over  a  five-year  period  for  which  infor- 
mation is  available  we  have  the  following  figures: 

Indicated  horsepower  after  docking,  approx.  3,200 

Fuel  consumption  per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  lbs.  1.35 

Four-Month  Dockings 

15  Dockings  at  $2800  ^  $42,000. 

Increased  fuel  cost  over  clean  bottom  =  $23,400. 
Five-Month  Dockings 

12  Dockings  at  $2800  ^  $33,600. 

Increased  fuel  cost  over  clean  bottom  =  $29,100 
Six-Month  Dockin.?s 

10  Dockings  at  $2800  =  $28,000. 

Increased  fuel  cost  over  clean  bottom  =  $35,700. 

For  this  vessel  dry-docking  at  periods  slightly  over 
five  months  would  seem  to  give  the 
most  economical  operation. 

It  must  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  actual  results  for  other 
ships  in  similar  trade  routes  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  their  cost  of  dry 
docking  and  their  fuel  economies. 

Information  is  available  for  other 
cai'go  vessels  operated  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Shipping  Board  than 
those  contained  in  this  report,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  this  subject  is 
one  worthy  of  further  and  more  ex- 
haustive study.  Detail  data  from 
which  this  report  is  made  are  on  file 
for  reference,  if  desired,  at  the  office 
of  the  National  Council  of  American 
Shipbuilders. 


Double  Reduction  Gear  Compound 
Turbines  for  the  Seatrains 


THK  drawing  reproduced  herewith  shows  the  De 
Laval   compound    turbine   with   double    reduction 
{fears  as  supplied  for  the  Seatrain  New  York  and 
Seatrain  Havana. 

Each  unit  is  rated  at  8000  horsepower  at  105  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  is  expected  to  develop  8800 
horsepower  at  110  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  report- 
ed that  on  the  recent  trial  of  the  Seatrain  New  York, 
off  the  Delaware  Capes,  a  speed  of  17.1  knots  was 
reached,  which  is  to  be  compared  with  the  designed 
speed  of  16' j  knots. 

The  speed  of  the  high  pressure  turbine  at  the  de- 
signed propeller  speed  is  4685  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  of  the  low  pressure  turbine  3445  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  reversing  element,  which  develops  3000 
shaft  horsepower,  is  located  in  the  low  pressure  tur- 
bine casing. 

Steam  is  supplied  to  the  turbines  at  375  pounds  per 
square  inch  gauge  pressure,  and  with  233  degrees  Fah- 
renheit of  superheat.  The  turbines  exhaust  to  a  vacuum 
of  28''.  inches. 


The  high  pressure  turbine  is  provided  with  two  ex- 
traction openings,  one  for  steam  at  200  p«un<N  prt-n- 
Bure  when  developing  8000  horsepowi-r,  ami  • 
for  steam  at  90  pounds  gauge,  bled  sttani 
in  stage  feed  water  heaters  and  for  other  pui|)'.^.--. 

The  high  pressure  turbine  casing  is  constructed  of 
steel  and  the  low  pressure  turbine  casing  of  steel  and 
nickel  bearing  semisteel. 

The  high  speed  gear  case  is  made  of  semisteel,  an  U 
also  the  low  speed  gear  case.  The  cover  of  the  low 
speed  gear  is  of  steel  plate  and  semisteel. 

High  speed  pinions  are  located  at  the  top  of  the  high 
speed  gear,  and  the  low  speed  pinions  are  elevated 
from  the  center  line  of  the  low  speed  gear,  as  shown 
by  the  drawing.  The  gears  themselves  are  of  the  stand- 
ard De  Laval  conventional  design,  with  a  seamless  roll- 
ed band  shrunk  on  semisteel  spiders. 

The  main  thrust  bearing  is  of  the  Kingsbury  type 
and  is  located  on  the  fon^ard  end  of  the  low  speed 
gear.  The  complete  turbine  and  gear  units  each  weigh 
275,000  pounds. 
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Pumps  for  Marine  Service 

"By  I.  W.  Jackman,*  O.  H.  Dorer,  H.  M.  Chase** 
Part  VII. — General  Service  Pumps 
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BILGE  pump  service  demands  a  self-starting  pump 
in  most  cases.  For  this  the  vertical  arrangement 
of  centrifugal  pump  is  advantageous.  The  layout 
of  suction  piping  to  vai'ious  compartments  is  more  or 
less  complicated,  making  it  desii'able  to  arrange  oppo- 
sitely disposed  suction  nozzles  in  duplicate  on  the 
pump  casing.  Usually  the  casing  is  vertically  split  so 
the  rotor  can  be  removed  sidewise  and  disconnected 
from  the  driving  motor  by  a  coupling.  Thus  the  suction 
and  discharge  nozzles  would  be  located  on  the  back 
half  of  the  casing.  Only  one  stuffing  box  is  employed 
similar  to  condensate  pump  construction  with  a  top 
suction  impeller.  The  impeller  should  be  extra  wide  to 
pass  dirt  and  waste  and,  of  course,  must  be  self-start- 
ing by  employing  an  air  removal  pump  for  evacuating 
the  air  at  the  moment  of  starting.  One  to  two  minutes 
is  usually  required  to  start  the  Dump,  with  an  average 
length  of  suction  piping.  The  lift  to  the  pump  may  not 
be  over  5  feet,  but  the  air  removal  apparatus  must  be 
capable  of  lifts  of  at  least  20  feet  due  to  the  increased 
lift — caused  by  friction  in  the  suction  pipe — when  the 
flow  is  being  established.  Thus  it  requires  the  air 
pump  to  keen  nace  with  this  lift  during  the  process  of 
priming  and  starting. 

The  air  removal  pump  is  of  the  rotary  type  attached 
to  the  driving  shaft  by  gears.  This  pump  is  preferable 
when  employing  water  as  an  operating  medium  and  is 
not  damaged  in  case  water  reaches  it  from  the  bilge 
pump  casing  during  or  after  the  priming  period.  A 
float  valve  is  used  to  isolate  the  air  pump  after  prim- 
ing is  provided. 

A  submersible  bilge  pump  is  of  the  same  type  but 
arranged  with  an  air  enclosing  bell  over  the  motor  to 
protect  the  latter.  The  functioning  of  this  device  is  to 
compress  the  ei)trapped  air,  and  the  location  of  the 
motor  should  be  higher  than  ordinary  so  the  volume  of 
air  is  sufficient  in  the  compressed  state  to  still  keep 
water  away  from  it.  This  means  for  a  40-foot  possible 
submergence  that  the  air  bell  should  be  about  two  and 
one-half  times  as  high  as  the  motor.  Cooling  of  the  en- 
trapped air  is  by  means  of  the  surrounding  water  by 
convection,  and  during  operation  without  submergence, 
air  can  circulate  through  from  the  bottom  of  the  bell 
by  suitable  passageways. 

A  horizontal  self-priming  centrifugal  unit  is  not 
suitable  for  submersible  service  but  can  be  used  for 
ordinary  standard  bilge  service.  In  this  pump  the  prim- 
ing element  is  located  between  the  motor  and  the  pump 
proper,  giving  a  self-contained  unit.  The  priming  pro- 
ceeds as  previously  described,  and  the  water  rises  in 
the  suction  chamber  containing  the  ball  float  valve  or 


Vertical  sectional  elevation  of 
motor-driven  Coniflo  impeller 
type  of  general  service  liquid 
crrgo  pump.  This  type  of  pump 
is  in  general  use  for  bulk  liquid 
cargoes  both  in  the  built-in  type 
of  installation  and  as  a  portable 
unit. 


^Manager,    Marine     Sales,    Worthington     Pump     and    Machinery 
Corp. 

*Paper  read  at  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  November   19  and   20,   1931. 


suction  controller.  Its  function  is  to  prevent  watei 
from  passing  over  into  the  air  pump.  The  operation  of 
the  ball  float  permits  air  to  be  drawn  into  the  air 
pump.  If  the  pump  loses  the  suction,  the  ball  float  re- 
cedes and  again  establishes  the  air  removal  pump  ac- 
tion. Such  equipment  is  available  in  capacities  up  to 
700  gallons  per  minute  and  heads  up  to  about  35  feet. 

Reciprocating. — This  is  a  service  in  which  the  pump 
may  at  times  over-pump  its  supply  and  lose  its  suction. 
For  this  reason,  with  reciprocating  types,  although  du- 
plex direct-acting  pumps  are  uSed  to  some  extent,  the 
simplex  direct-acting  is  to  be  preferred.  In  case  of  lost 
suction  it  will  continue  to  operate  at  full  stroke  and 
pick  up  suction  again  when  supply  is  available  more 
readily  than  the  duplex  type.  Under  such  conditions, 
the  duplex  pump  short-strokes  and  does  not  as  readily 
free  itself  of  air.  Steady  discharge  flow  is  immaterial, 
but  suction  ability  is  important.  The  simplex  will  have 
a  lower  steam  consumption  than  the  duplex  for  equiva- 
lent work.  The  simplex  pump  is  better  adapted  to  oper- 
ate without  lubrication  in  the  steam  cylinders,  thus  al- 
lowing return  of  the  exhaust  to  the  feed  system. 

Although  the  bilge  service  is  low  pressure,  the  pump 
is  in  some  instances  built  with  a  ratio  of  cylinders 
which  permits  of  its  use  as  a  fire  pump  in  emergencies. 

For  motorships,  the  bilge  pumps  are  of  the  recipro- 
cating power  type  on  account  of  their  self-priming 
ability,  and  are  usually  either  horizontal  duplex  piston 
pattern  or  vertical  triplex  outside  packed.  The  pump  is 
direct-driven  through  double  reduction  gears  by  a  mo- 
tor mounted  on  the  pump  frame,  making  a  self-contain- 
ed unit.  With  the  further  improvement  in  reliability  of 
worm  gears,  the  motor-driven  bilge  pump  will  undoubt- 
edly be  built  with  this  type  of  drive  tending  towards 
noiseless  operation. 
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Suction 

Elevations  and  plan  of  vertical  self-priniini;  pump. 

Ballast  Pumps 

Centrifugal. — The  same  types  of  pumjis  can  be  used 
for  ballast  service  as  for  main  circulating  service.  In 
particular  cases  a  self-priming  attachment  may  be  add- 
ed if  the  pump  must  be  started  with  a  suction  lift  and 
there  is  no  means  of  flooding  the  pump  from  the  ballast 
tanks.  The  more  common  type  is  the  steam  pump  for 
this  service,  due  to  its  lower  cost  and  operating  time 
factor. 

Reciprocating. — This  pump  serves  the  ballast  tanks 
and  may  be  used  for  other  low-pressure  services  as 
bilge,  sanitary,  or  au.xiliary  condenser  circulating.  The 
suction  supply  is  constant  and,  where  steam  pumps  are 
used,  they  may  be  either  horizontal  duplex  or  vertical 
duplex  or  simplex.  The  duplex  will  generally  give  the 
large  capacity  required  with  a  pump  requiring  les.n 
space  and  costing  less  than  a  simplex  of  equal  capacity. 

The  percentage  of  operating  time  is  small,  and  the 
better  operating  economy  obtained  with  a  pump  of 
higher  efficiency  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  high- 
er installation  cost.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of 
large  space  requirements,  the  installation  of  motor- 
driven  reciprocating  power  pumps  for  this  service  is 
generally  confined  to  motorships.  Here  the  power  pump 
is  of  either  the  horizontal  duplex  or  vertical  triplex 
type,  the  selection  depending  largely  on  the  space 
available  and  the  cost  of  installation.  In  either  case,  a 
constant  speed,  hand-controlled  motor  is  mounted  di- 
rectly on  the  pump  frame  and  drives  the  crankshaft 
through  double  reduction  gears. 

Fire  Pumps 

Centrifugal. — The  fire  pump  is  usually  connected 
so  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  general  service  pump,  oper- 
ating at  150  pounds  for  fire  service  and  about  75 
pounds  for  general  service.  The  more  common  type  has 
been  a  two-stage  pump  operating  at  1,750  revolutions 
per  minute,  but  with  the  standardization  of  3,500  revo- 
lutions per  minute  direct  current  motors,  the  single- 
stage  pump  today  offers  an  attractive  solution  for  this 
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service.  The  higher  npeed  resuita  in  lest  coat,  weight. 
space  and  smaller  foundations  and  i«  accompanied  with 
equal  reliability. 

Reciprocating — There  are  many  vertical  simplex 
direct  acting  steam  pumps  installed  for  fire  service 
due  to  limited  weight  and  spao-.  but  thr  duplex  pump, 
either  vertical  or  horizontal,  finds  favur.  due  to  it« 
simplicity  of  parts  and  its  absr)lut«'  depcfidability  of 
starting  after  long  periods  of  standing  idle.  The  steam 
thrown  valve  of  a  simplex  pump  operates  satisfactor- 
ily when  kept  in  condition,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  pumps 
usually  operate  without  lubrication,  the  possibility  of 
the  valve  gear  sticking  at  the  start  must  be  considered. 
On  other  services  where  pum|)s  are  in  constant  use, 
this  is  not  liable  to  occur,  but  if  it  does,  there  is  time 
to  correct  any  difficulty;  but  when  a  fire  stream  in 
wanted  and  operators  are  more  or  less  excited,  the 
pump  must  start  on  the  opening  of  the  throttle.  Furth- 
ermore, the  duplex  pump  produces  a  steadier  stream 
and  can  be  run  at  high  speeds.  The  slight  extra  weight 
and  increased  space  over  the  simplex  pump  are  offset 
by  the  above  features. 

FreMh,  Ice,  and  Potable  Water  I'umpH 

Centrifugal. — The  capacities  for  these  services  are 
in  general  small,  while  the  pressures  range  from  50  to 
100  pounds,  necessitating  the  use  of  two-stage  pumps. 
These  pumps  will  operate  at  1150  to  1750  revolutions 
per  minute  and  on  the  left  hand  end  of  the  head  caoa- 
city  curve,  resulting  in  comparatively  low  efficiencies. 
The  use  of  single-stage  pumps  at  3500  revolutions  per 
minute  will  result  in  considerable  increase  in  over-all 
economy.  On  some  of  the  services  the  use  of  self-prim 
ing  pumps  is  essential. 

Reciprocatin.". — These  pumps  are  in  practically  con- 
tinuous service,  and  the  higher  efficiency  of  the  motor- 
driven  unit  makes  it  preferable  to  the  direct-acting 
steam  pump.  There  is  generally  a  considerable  suction 
lift.  The  motor-driven  reciprocating  power  pump, 
either  horizontal  duplex  or  vertical  triplex,  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  suction  re(|uirements.  and  in  the  rela 
tively  small  capacities  and  heads  required  will  show  a 
saving  in  power  over  other  types  and  allow  the  use  of 
a  smaller  motor. 

As  the  demand  is  subject  to  sudden  variations,  the 
pump  is  run  at  constant  speed  with  overflow  of  surplus 
discharge  back  to  the  suction  supply.  This  permiUi  the 
use  of  constant  speed  motor  with  the  usual  manual 
start  and  stop  control. 

(To  hf   viinlinucd) 
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qA  Solution  of 

Some  Marine  Commissary  Problems 

Frosted  Food  Process  of  Production  Control,  Quick-Frosting,  and  Air-  and 

Moisture-Proof  Wrapping,  Preserve  Indefinitely  Texture  and  Flavor 

of  a  Large  Variety  of  Fish,  Meat,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable  Products 


ON  long  ocean  voyages,  and  especially  those  where 
the  route  lies  wholly  or  partially  in  the  tropics, 
the  provision  of  a  variety  of  fresh,  tasty  viands 
for  passengers  and  crew  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
pi'oblems. 

Modern  refrigeration  equipment  has  practically  gua- 
ranteed freedom  from  spoilage  and  contamination,  but 
the  wish  of  alert  management,  on  passenger  lines  es- 
pecially, goes  further.  The  problem  and  the  consequent 
search  have  involved  the  flavor  and  appetizing  quali- 
ties of  the  foods  so  held  in  refrigeration.  For  it  re- 
mains a  fact  that  after  a  few  weeks  in  a  ship's  cold 
storage  chambers,  most  foods  seem  to  acquire  a  dead 
level  of  flavor,  and  sometimes  an  absence  of  flavor. 
The  effect  of  this  phenomenon,  the  reason  for  which 
has  not  until  recently  been  distinctly  established  by 
scientific  research,  has  been  evident  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  attractive  presentation  of  the  food  to  the  eye 
for  the  missing  flavor  to  the  palate.  Expert  chefs  are 
working  wonders  in  restoring  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  original  flavors  of  some  meats;  but  many  a  chef 
on  a  palatial  and  perhaps  world-renowned  liner  finds 
himself  tempted  to  become  a  scenic  designer  of  dishes, 
rather  than  a  gastronomic  master  of  flavor. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  reliable  refrigerating 
machinery,  the  problem  has  been  increasingly  brought 
under  control:  and  to-day  the  course  of  investigations 
has  led  entirely  away  from  shipboard,  and  is  leading  to 
whfit,  happens  to  the  foods  before  they  go  to  market. 
Holding  foodstuffs  at  low  temperatures  on  shipboard 
is  no  longer  a  problem;  the  problem  now  is  to  bring 
them  into  the  ship's  cold  chambers  in  such  shape  that 
they  will,  whefi  brought  to  the  temperature  of  the  outer 
air.  return  to  their  fresh  state,  in  flavor  and  texture. 

Imnortant  among  recent  researches  along  this  line 
stands  the  study  of  quick-fro.sting  methods  which  has 
resulted  in  the  Birdseye  Quick-Frosting  process.  This 
research  has  been  carried  on  by  Frosted  Foods  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  General  Foods,  formed  to  de- 
velop the  Birdseye  patents  into  practical  anplication. 
This  research  along  systematic  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing lines  has  led  to  the  practical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, with  a  large  variety  of  meats,  sea-foods,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  poultry — with  special  significance 
for  marine  use  and  installations. 

As  now  developed,  the  Birdseye  process  prepares  se- 
lected food  products  for  the  cook  or  for  the  table; 
wraps  these  uncooked  prepared  products  in  air-  and 
moisture-proof  cellophane  wrappings;  quick-frosts 
these  packages  and  their  contents  at  temperatures  low- 
er than  50  degrees  below  zero;  and  holds  them  at  zero 
until  delivered  to  the  consumer,  or,  in  the  case  of  mar- 
ine use,  until  they  are  withdrawn  by  the  chef  for  actual 
use  aboard  ship. 


TIME  REQUIRED  TO  SHARP-FREEZE  «rJl> 
QUICK-FREEZE  IN  CLMTER  OF  A  2-INCH 
(5-Cm. )   CARTON   OP  HADDOCK   FILLJ.TS 
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Diagram    illustrating   the    time    difference    between   ordinary   quick- 
freezing  and  quick-frosting  under  the   Birdseye  patent  process. 

The  outstanding  thing  about  this  process  is  that  the 
control  of  cold  is  so  managed  that  when  the  foods  are 
returned  to  room  temperature  they  simply  return  to 
their  fresh  state — both  as  regards  texture  and  flavor. 

It  is  evident  that  this  system  involves  five  distinct 
steps,  which  we  shall  briefly  examine  one  by  one. 

1.  Selection  and  Production  Control 

Very  early  in  the  laboratory  research,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  uniformity  in  the  products  to  be  quick-frost- 
ed was  an  essential;  and  this  led  to  the  necessity  of 
selection  of  seeds  and  breeds,  together  with  arrange- 
ments for  their  continued  supply,  as  well  as  choice  of 
locality  and  careful  control  of  production.  As  most  of 
the  products  are  seasonal,  production  schedules  be- 
came of  vital  importance,  and  anticipation  of  at  least 
a  year's  needs  became  a  major  issue.  Surveys  of  the  en- 
tire continent  were  made  to  discover  the  best  localities 
for  raising  the  various  raw  materials  —  beef  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  shell-fish,  berries, fruits,  and  vegetables 
of  the  most  satisfactory  brands  and  breeds.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  each  of  these  localities  plants  were  established 
and  equipped  in  accordance  with  the  crops  and  pro- 
ducts. Contract  arrangements  were  entered  into  with 
responsible  growers  so  that  seed  and  breed  control  and 
production  control  became  accomplished  facts.  This 
control  even  goes  so  far  as  to  provide  the  company  with 
its  own  trawlers  for  deep-sea  fish,  to  protect  the  prime 
condition  of  the  sea-foods  that  are  to  be  provided  for 
the  table  of  the  epicure. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  Product 

The  ideal  of  providing  foods  completely  prepared  for 
cooking  was  early  established  and,  to  this  end,  all  pro- 
duction schedules  and  plans  have  included  the  elimina- 
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tion  of  waste  material  prior  to  frosting  under  the  Birds 
eye  process.  Peas  are  shelled,  spinach  is  picked  and 
washed,  fruits  are  ready  for  the  table,  fowls  are  dress- 
ed, and  the  major  portion  of  the  waste  bone  of  meats 
is  removed.  All  pods,  stems,  dirt,  and  imperfections  are 
eliminated.  All  meats  are  properly  aRed.  Corn  is  remov- 
ed from  the  cob.  The  fact  that  this  work  is  done  before 
frosting  produces  a  package  which  contains  all-eatable 
food,  with  all  preparation  done  in  central,  mechanized 
plants.  As  a  practical  matter  in  marine  use,  fewer 
hands  are  required  to  place  before  passeiiRers  and  crew 
perfectly  prepared  food. 

3.  Packaging  of  Product 

There  are  three  distinct  parts  to  the  package  in  which 
Birdseye  Frosted  Foods  reach  the  market— the  package 
itself,  of  waxed  cardboard;  an  inner  wrapping  of  mois- 
ture-proof and  air-proof  cellophane,  specially  developed 
by  Du  Pont  for  this  use;  and  an  outer  wrapping  of 
tightly-sealed  waxed  paper.  This  package  is  the  result 
of  laboratory'  research  involving  all  sorts  of  storage 
and  handling  conditions,  with  especial  attention  to  ex- 
posure to  low  temperatures  over  long  periods  of  time. 
Both  evaporation  and  oxidation — the  two  enemies  of 
flavor— are  effectively  barred  from  the  foods  by  this 
"three  way"  packaging.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
foods  are  packaged  before  frosting,  with  the  result  that 
they  go  immediately  from  the  froster  into  zero  storage, 
from  which  they  do  not  emerge  until  ready  for  use. 
Thus  it  is  that  they  retain  all  their  original  characteris- 
tics of  flavor,  aroma,  and  texture  and  are  safe  from 
contamination  by  other  flavors. 

4.  Birdseye  Quick-Frosting 

Immediately  upon  packaging,  these  foods  go  into  the 
froster,  in  which  they  are  carried  between  and  in  close 
contact  with  two  endless  monel-metal  belts.  These  belts 
are.  in  turn,  in  constant  contact  with  calcium  chloride 
brine  at  temperatures  as  low  as  50  degrees  Fahrenheit 
below  zero.  These  belts  move  slowly,  so  that  when  the 
foods  reach  the  other  end  they  are  solidly  frosted  in 
their  packages  and  they  are  then  in  permanent  form 
until  they  are  defrosted  and  returned  to  their  fresh 
-tate. 

Briefly  and  nontechnically.  the  difference  between 
this  Birdseye  Process  and  ordinary  "slow"  or  "sharp" 
freezing  processes  is  as  follows: 

All  food  materials  are  made  up  of  microscopic  cells. 
Each  cell  contains  water  in  which  are  dissolved  salts, 
proteins,  and  other  food  materials.  When  foods  are  sub- 
jected to  freezing  temperatures,  the  water  in  the  cells 
is  turned  to  ice.  Ice  is  a  crystalline  substance,  and  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  crystals  depends  upon  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  freezes.  Thus,  in  ordinary,  air-expos- 
I  re  or  other  types  of  slow  or  "sharp"  freezing,  the 
lormation  of  ice  crystals  takes  from  5  to  6  hours,  and 
the  resulting  crystals  are  large  and  pointed.  These 
points  puncture  the  cell  walls  of  the  meat.  fish,  or 
poultry  tissues, and  then  when  the  foods  frozen  by  ordi- 
nary methods  are  thawed  out  the  cell  juices  (again  re- 
duced to  liquid)  ooze  out  and  are  lost.  With  them  goes 
he  flavor  and  nutritive  value  of  the  food. 

Just  the  opposite  takes  place  when  the  freezing  is  by 
the  Birdseye  method— for  the  temperature  applied  is  so 
terrifically  low  that  the  large  co'stals  do  not  have  time 
to  form,  and  a  number  of  small  crystals  form  instead, 
which  do  not  puncture  the  meat,  sea-food,  or  poultry 
cell  walls.  Then,  when  the  Birdseye  quick-frosted  foods 
are  defrosted,  the  foods  simply  return  to  their  fresh 
state  with  the  flavor  juices  retained  in  the  food  cells. 


This  may  be  pictured  graphically.  When  ftxids  are 
passed  from  32  degrees  Fahrenheit  downu  -i.i  tii-  f-rya- 
tals  begin  to  form.  Most  of  them  form  in  Tom 

31  to  25  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  so-calleit  max 

imum  crystal  formation."  The  size  and  sharpnesn  of  the 
cr>'stal8  vary  directly  with  the  length  of  time  the  foodii 
remain  in  this  zone.  The  accompanying  chart  repres- 
ents the  passage  of  foods  through  this  zone,  in  the  case 
of  Birdseye  Frosted  Foods,  which  pass  through  it  in 
from  20  to  25  minutes,  and  ordinary  "slow"  or  "sharp" 
frozen  foods,  which  may  take  as  long  as  six  hours.  This 
is  the  critical  zone  for  flavor  —  and  texture-preserva- 
tion. 

5.  Stora<{e  at  Zero 

The  last  stage  of  the  .system — holding  at  zero  Fah- 
renheit^— is  not  so  great  a  problem  on  shipboard  as  it  is 
in  retail  establishments  ashore.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  experimental  work  leading  up  to  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  a  combined  show-case  and  cabinet, 
some  very  definite  contributions  were  made  to  the  art 
of  refrigeration  engineering,  and  the  special  knowledge 
thus  gained  is  available  for  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
frigeration plant  aboard  ship. 

It  will  be  evident  at  once  that  a  ship  equipped  with 
refrigeration  capacity  to  hold  at  proper  temperatures 
the  provisions  as  now  supplied  for  a  long  voyage  would 
have  ample  capacity  to  take  care  of  foods  prepared  by 
the  Birdseye  system.  Bulk  and  weight  are  much  less  be- 
cause of  waste  material  elimination,  and  there  is  no 
transfer  of  moisture  to  or  from  these  foods  and  the  air 
in  the  refrigeration  chamber.  In  fact,  refrigeration  cab 
inets  and  chambers  designed  especially  for  Frosted 
Foods  show  much  less  power  consumption  for  holding 
at  zero  Fahrenheit  than  many  standard  construction 
chambers  handling  unwrapped  raw  food  products  can 
show  for  holding  at  points  just  below  ."^2  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. 

This  Frosted  Foods  system  has  not  yet  been  extended 
to  cover  all  varieties  of  food  product.  At  the  present 
time  foods  under  control  for  perfection  of  [iroduct  in- 
clude: Beef.  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  poultry  in  all 
raw  forms;  All  the  widely  used  American  seafood  fish; 
Oysters,  clams,  scollops;  Peas,  beans,  corn,  spinach, 
carrots,  mushrooms;  Raspberries,  blueberries,  cranber- 
ries, strawberries,  cherries. 

Marine  Advantages 

There  are  several  advantages  in  the  use  of  foods  pre- 
|)ared  by  this  system  that  are  especially  interesting  to 
marine  operators. 

(1)  Elimination  of  waste;  saves  much  space  and 
much  weight  for  possible  revenue-producing  freight. 

(2)  Foods  ready  for  use;  fewer  hands  needed  to  man 
the  cuisine;  enables  emergency  calls  for  meals  to  be 
met  without  wastage. 

(3)  Air-  and  moisture-proof  wrappings;  insures 
fresh  flavor  and  aroma  of  all  foods  and  satisfied  pas- 
sengers. 

(4)  Nation-wide  selection  and  control — insures  best 
possible  quality,  flavor,  and  texture  in  each  variety — 
again  resulting  in  satisfied  passengers. 

(6)  Low  over-all  costs  :  elimination  of  spoil  and  wast- 
age; foods  can  be  cooked  without  separate  defmiting 

Considering  all  of  these  points,  it  is  not   - 
that    many    intelligent    passenger    ship    op«  i 
showing  great  interest  in  the  Frosted  F«M>d«  >.ii.  •.  »  m- 
poration    which    is   developing   markets    f<ir   these   pro- 
ducts on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Marine  Equipment 


Steering  America's  Greatest  Liner 


AMERICAN  Engineer- 
ing Company  supplied 
to  the  T.  S.  S.  Man- 
hattan and  the  T.  S.  S. 
Washington,  super  -  com- 
bination cargo  and  pas- 
senger liners  built  for  the 
United  States  Lines  by 
the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  the  main 
steering  gear  and  three 
warping  capstans  for 
each  ship. 

Our  illustrations  show 
the  steering  gear,  which 
is  of  the  electro-hydrau- 
lic, 4-cylinder,  double-ram 
type.  This  gear  is  arrang- 
ed with  two  pair  of  20- 
inch  bore  cast  steel  cyl- 
inders set  parallel  to  the 
center  line  of  the  ship  and 
forward  of  the  rudder 
stock.  Each  cylinder  of  a 
pair  is  bolted  to  a  struc- 
tural steel  foundation  common  to 
the  pair,  and  the  two  cylinders  are 
yoked  and  bolted  together.  A  forg- 
ed steel,  turned  and  polished  ram 
is  operated  by  each  pair  of  cylind- 
ers. This  ram  carries  at  its  center 
a  trunnion  which  is  link-connected 
top  and  bottom  to  the  tiller  on  the 
rudder  stock. 

This   gear   is   actuated   by  dupli- 
cate Hele-Shaw  variable  stroke  ro- 
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Tha  steering  gear  ccmpartment  on  the  T.S  S.  Manhat- 
tan,   featuring    the    twin   installation    of    We'tinghouse 
90-horsepower   motors   driving   Helc-Shaw   high    pres- 
sure hydraulic  pumps. 


tary  cylinder  high  pressure  hy- 
draulic pumping  units,  each  direct- 
connected  through  flexible  coup- 
ling to  a  90-horsepower,  230-volt, 
1000-revolutions  per  minute,  con- 
stant speed,  shunt  wound  Westing- 
house  motor.  Each  of  these  driving 
units  has  full  capacity  to  operate 
the  steering  gear  under  most  diffi- 
cult conditions. 

The  hydraulic  pressure  required 


to  hold  the  torque  of  the  rudder 
when  hard  going  ahead  is  585 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  when 
going  astern  1600  pounds  per 
square  inch.  All  piping,  pumps, 
and  ram  cylinders  were  tested  to 
2200  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Steering  is  controlled  from  the 
wheelhouse  by  a  single  hydraulic 
telemotor  system.  A  limit  stop  au- 
tomatically throws  the  pump 
spindle  to  neutral  and  equalizes 
the  liquid  pressures  in  the  system 
should  the  rudder  reach  II/2  de- 
grees past  the  maximum  allowable 
helm  angle. 

The  three  warping  capstans  on 
each  ship  are  located  on  C  Deck 
aft,  have  26-inch  gypsy  heads,  driv- 
en through  spur  and  worm  gearing 
by  75-horsepower  motors,  and  are 
each  capable  of  exerting  a  20,000 
pound  pull  on  a  warping  hawser. 
Two  of  these  capstans  have  an  ex- 
tension vertical  shaft  with  motor 
on  deck  below,  the  other  has  motor 
mounted  on  same  bed  plate  as  the 
gypsy  head.  The  gear  journals  run 
in  ball  bearings,  and  the  gypsy 
head  journals  in  bronze  bushings. 


View  of  the  American  Engineering  Company's  electro-hydraulic  steering  gear  on 
the  T.S.S.  Manhattan. 


Eleven-Pound  Light 

Ten-Mile  Beam 

IN  addition  to  other  methods  of 
communication,  the  USS.  Ma- 
con, sister  airship  to  the  Akron, 
will  have  a  special  signalling 
searchlight,  weighing  a  bit  over  11 
pounds  and  capable  of  projecting 
its  380,000  candlepower  beam  near- 
ly ten  miles  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. The  unit,  most  efficient  for 
its  weight  in  the  world,  will  be 
used  to  signal  from  the  airship  to 
the  ground  just  as  battleships  now 
use  their  giant  searchlights  to 
communicate  with  one  another. 

Custom  built  in  the  engineering 
laboratories  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  Cleveland,  this  searchlight 
is  about  14  inches  in  diameter,  a 
little  more  than  13  inches  deep, 
and  weighs  only  11  pounds,  4 
ounces.  The  unit  is  made  almost 
entirely  from  hard  drawn  alumi- 
num, with  a  reflector  of  chromium 
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plated  sheet  brass  drawn  to  the 
form  of  a  modified  parabola.  The 
lenses  are  made  of  safety  kIj'S"* 
ground  and  polished  on  both  sides. 
A  500-watt,  115-volt,  motion  pic- 
ture projection  lamp,  of  the  same 
type  as  used  in  home  movie  pro- 
jectors, provides  the  light. 

An  idea  of  the  terrific  concentra- 
tion of  light  in  the  unit  may  be 
gained  when  comparing  it  with  the 
most  efficient  night  baseball  in- 
stallation at  the  Seals'  Stadium, 
San  Francisco.  This  installation 
consumes  362,000  watts,  or  725 
times  that  used  in  the  U  S  S.  Ma- 
con unit  and  produces  an  average 
candle  power  of  565,000,  as  compar- 
ed with  380  000  maximum  in  the 
airship  searchlight. 

In  signalling,  nine  aluminum 
shutters,  which  resemble  the  fami- 
liar Venetian  blinds,  are  opened 
and  closed  by  a  trigger  to  send  out 
light  signals  in  Morse  Code.  The 
shutters  may  be  opened  and  closed 
approximately  300  times  per  min- 
ute, although  original  specifica- 
tions required  a  speed  of  only  185 
operations  for  acceptance. 

It  is  interesting  that  when  the 
specifications  were  first  drawn  up, 
-onie  engineers  stated  that  it  was 
inpossible  to  build  a  unit  so  small 
in  size  which  embodied  all  the  me- 
chanical features  desired  and  still 
would  weigh  not  more  than  fif- 
teen pounds.  When  Westinghouse 
completed  the  unit,  with  lamp  in- 
stalled and  twenty  feet  of  cable, 
its  weight  was  three  pounds. twelve 
ounces  under  the  limit. 
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Answering  Many 

Packing  Problems 

DESCRIBING  it  as  "the  answer 
to  many  packing  problems  that 
had  never  been  solved  satis- 
factorily," the  Garlock  Packing 
I  ompany  has  announced  the  devel- 
pment  of  a  number  of  packing  it- 
ems such  as  diaphragms,  disks,  and 
gat'kets  made  of  various  Thiokol 
compounds. 

This  material,  a  new  chemical 
product,  has  most  of  the  character- 
istics of  rubber  but  is  not  affected 
by  solvents  and  does  not  oxidize. 
Because  of  this  it  is  exceptionally 
fitted  for  use  in  packings,  where 
rubber  coming  in  contact  with  sol 
vents   would  quickly   disintegrate. 

The  new  Garlock  packings  made 
of  the  Thiokol  compounds  are  ad- 
vocated in  place  of  rubber  especi- 
ally where  they  are  to  be  employed 
near    such    materials    as    gasoline. 


Some  of  the   forms  of   the   n-w   Thiok -I 
packing   manufactured   by   Garlock    Pack- 
ing Company. 

ether,  kerosene,  carbon  tetrachlor- 
ide, and  gas.  Tests  of  the  new  ma- 
terial have  shown  that,  in  joints, 
flanges,  and  valves  the  Thiokol 
packings  are  superior  not  only  to 
rubber  but  also  to  leather  and  met- 
al. 

According  to  the  manufacturers, 
no  sign  of  deterioration  has  been 
found  in  the  new  packing  items 
even  when  in  use  for  long  periods 
of  time.  This  will  result  in  immense 
savings  by  users  of  machinery, 
since  expensive  replacements  of 
packings  will  be  no  longer  neces- 
.sary.  It  is  pointed  out  that  pipe- 
line operators  will  find  the  new- 
packings  a  great  benefit. since  they 
will  minimize  the  necessity  of  ex- 
pensive excavating  to  get  at  the 
pipes  for  repairs. 

Because  of  their  unusual  practi- 
cability in  the  petroleum  industry. 
Thiokol  packings  for  this  field  are 
being  featured  in  the  Garlock  line. 
Disks  made  of  this  material  have 
been  found  particularly  successful 
in  the  automatic  valves  used  in 
gasoline  dispensing  stations  on 
filler  hose,  tank  wagon  valves,  and 
in  ordinary  pipeline  valves  hand- 
ling gasoline,  benzol,  and  other 
rubber  solvents. 


Cutting  Attachment 

for  Welding  Torch 

IN  accordance  with  the  economic 
requirements  of  manufacturing 
under  present  conditions,  the 
Smith  Welding  Equipment  Corpor- 
ation has  placed  upon  the  market 
a  new  cutting  assembly,  or  attach- 
ment, for  a  wilding  torch  called 
the  "Money  Saver"  cutting  asseml> 


ly.  To  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
the  cutting  aHsembly  and  yet  to 
manufacture  it  at  a  conaiderably 
less  cost  was  the  problem  involved. 

The  design  of  this  cutting  assem- 
I  ly  has  eliminated  such  customary 
fiati;rc8  as  levers  for  the  cutting 
<>\.\K'*'n  and  adjustable  unions  to 
change  the  position  of  the  assem- 
bly in  the  handle  and  hai  substi- 
tuted for  these  feature.!  very 
simple  valves. 

The  cutting  oxygen  valve  is  a 
triple  thread,  scrtw  valve  with 
knurled  wheel  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  quickly  opened  and  closed 
with  the  thumb.  The  valve  forging 
has  been  reduced  to  the  simple U 
possible  design  and  the  cutting  tip 
automatically  evens  up  the  flames. 
Double  sei'ts  and  all  other  parts 
not  absolutely  essential  to  opera- 
tion have  been  eliminated,  result- 
ing in  simplicity  of  construction 
!>nd  in  manufacturing  costs  far 
less  than  the  conventional  type  of 
cutting  a.ssembly.  This  rew  assem- 
bly has  been  approved  by  the  Un- 
derwriters' Laboratories. 


Trade  Notes 

G.-E.  Appointment.  —  Louis  E. 
Underwood,  managing  engineer  of 
the  stationary  motor  engineering 
department  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Pittsfield  works  of  the  company  to 
succeed  E.  A.  Wagner,  who  has  re- 
tired, it  has  been  announced  by 
Vice-President  W.  R.  Burrows,  in 
charge  of  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Underwood  was  graduated 
from  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Vale  University  in  1896  and  join- 
ed the  General  Electric  urganiza- 
tion  in  1897. 

Paint  Company  Announcement. — 

Tarr  &  Wotison.  Ltd..  oldest  manu- 
facturers of  copper  bottom  paint  in 
this  country,  announce  the  expan- 
sion of  sales  of  their  well  known 
antifouling  brown  paint  for  wooden 
bottoms  to  the  steam  schooner 
trade,  service  West  Ciast  ports 
with  large  <f...  u  i„,ih  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  ^ 

T  &  W  l;  -  Compound  has 

been  for  over  70  years  extensively 
used  in  the  pleasure  boat  field  on 
the  Pacific  C^ast,  and  this  same 
high  quality  is  contained  in  their 
liquid  brown  paint  also. 

The    company    is    represented    in 

(     '  ' by   the    Roland    E.    Mc- 

lanv  of  231  Sansome  St.. 
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American  Shipbuilding 


New  Swayne  &  Hoyt  Steamer. — 

Bids  may  be  asked  in  December  for 
the  construction  of  a  combination 
passenger  and  freight  vessel  for  the 
Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line  operated  by 
Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Ltd.,  215  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  The  vessel 
must  be  built  under  the  require- 
ments of  Mail  Contract  for  Route 
33  granted  to  this  company  by  the 
Post  office  Department.  The  route 
connects  the  ports  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  North  America  with  the 
ports  of  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean 
Sea,  including  Tampico,  Puerto 
Colombia,  and  Kingston.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  contract  two  vessels 
were  to  be  reconditioned  to  increase 
their  speed  and  one  vessel  was  to 
be  built  with  capacity  for  7500  tons 
deadweight  and  accommodations 
for  20  passengers.  The  two  recon- 
ditioned vessels  are  about  complet- 
ed and  are  entering  service.  They 
are  the  Point  Ancha  and  Point  Lo- 
bos,  described  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue. 

The  new  vessel  to  be  constructed 
by  Swayne   &   Hoyt  will    have   the 
following  general  characteristics: 
Length  between  perpendiculars 

400  feet 

Beam  molded 59  feet 

Depth  molded  to  shelter  deck 

38  feet 

Draft  molded    2'4  feet 

Displacement,  tons    .  .      12,000 
Deadweight  capacity,  tons  .  . 

7500  to  8000 

Horsepower 4000 

Speed  trial,  knots  ....  14 

Speed  sustained  sea,  knots.  .  . 

13 

Passenger  capacity  .  .  12 

According  to  the  plans  of  the 
owners,  the  passenger  accommoda- 
tions are  to  be  arranged  so  that 
they  may  be  enlarged  to  accommo- 
date 20  with  very  little  change  in 
structures. 

The  power  plant  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon. 
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tion  of  several  dredges  for  river 
work.  One  is  to  be  a  new  type  shal- 
low water  suction  dredge  for  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  one  a  cutter  type 
suction  dredge  for  the  Ohio  River, 
and  a  third  is  to  be  a  self-propelled 
duplex  suction  dredge  for  Lower 
Mississippi  River  service. 


Steel  Fabrication  for  Bay  Bridge. 

— With  the  bids  soon  to  be  asked 
for  the  construction  of  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  at  a 
cost  of  $75,000,000  by  the  State  of 
California  Toll  Bridge  Authority, 
500  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
the  shipyards  around  San  Francis- 
co Bay  are  looking  forward  to  some 
nice  contracts  for  the  fabrication 
of  steel. 

While  bids  will  be  open  to  steel 
manufacturers  and  contractors  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  fabrication 
which  must  be  done  locally  due  to 
the  size  of  the  structures.  The  steel 
pontoons  which  will  form  the  piers 
and  main  anchorage  of  this  bridge 
will  of  necessity  be  formed  ready  to 
be  sunk  into  the  bay  in  the  ship- 
yards or  drydocks  nearby,  and  this 
presents  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
local  shipyards  to  place  their  bids 
for  the  entire  work  of  fabricating 
and  manufacturing  these  pontoons. 
About  15,000  tons  of  steel  will  be 
used  in  the  structures  to  be  floated 
into  place  for  the  piers  of  this 
bridge. 


Tanker  Damaged. — The  Union  Oil 
Company's  'tanker  Cathwood  was 
extensively  damaged  when  she 
grounded  last  month  on  Montuosa 
Islet  reef  near  Panama.  iHer  cargo 
is  being  transferred  to  the  tanker 
De  Roche  at  Balboa.  William 
Groundwater,  manager  of  the  ma- 
rine department,  left  San  Francisco 
for  Balboa  on  the  steamship  Tala- 
manca  October  15  to  supervise  a 
survey  of  the  vessel  and  to  make  a 
decision  as  to  her  repairs. 


work  as  a  hospital  ship  for  service 
in  Alaska.  The  Boxer  is  a  veteran 
supplyship  for  the  department's  ac- 
tivities in  Alaska  and  was  decom- 
missioned this  year  on  completion 
of  the  fine  new  motorship  North 
Star. 

The  vessel  will  be  equipped  to 
carry  physicians,  dentists,  and 
nurses  ready  to  give  medical  atten- 
tion to  white  settlers  and  natives  of 
the  isolated  little  villages  of  the  Al- 
aska Coast,  and  a  hospital  ward 
will  be  constructed  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  ship. 

J.  R.  Ummel,  office  manager  and 
purchasing  agent  for  the  depart- 
ment at  Seattle,  with  offices  at  422 
Bell  Street  Terminal,  will  open  bids 
about  the  first  of  November. 


Todd   Gets   Conversion  Contract. 

— Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Harbor  Is- 
land, Seattle,  has  been  awarded  con- 
tract for  the  conversion  of  the  steel 
cableship  Dellwood  into  a  cannery 
tender  at  a  cost  of  about  $75,000. 
The  vessel  was  purchased  from  the 
Shipping  Board  by  P.  E.  Harris  & 
Co.  of  Seattle  and  will  use  the  ten- 
der in  connection  with  its  Alaska 
canneries.  The  cable  tanks  and 
other  cable  equipment  aboard  the 
Dellwood  will  be  removed  and  space 
for  cannery  supplies  will  be  install- 
ed, as  well  as  accommodations  for 
300  cannery  workers. 


Dredges  for  U.  S.  Engineers.  — 

The  U.  S.  Engineers,  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C,  are  re- 
ported to  be  planning  the  construe- 


To  Convert  Vessel.  —  The  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  is  planning  to 
convert    the    schooner    Boxer    for 


Repairs  to  Tanker. — General  En- 
gineering &  Drydock  Company, 
Oakland,  Calif., was  recently  award- 
ed contract  for  general  repairs  to 
the  Associated  Oil  Company's  tank- 
er Frank  H.  Buck  on  a  low  bid  of 
$27,398.  Other  bidders  for  this  work 
were:  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  $29,860;  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Company.  $30,478. 

General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Company  also  has  the  job  of  recon- 
ditioning the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Tahoe,  including  annual  overhaul 
and  some  changes  to  propulsion. 
This  work  will  cost  $11,663. 

According  to  an  official  message 
from  the  Santa  Rosa  after  her 
trials,  all  guaranteed  horsepower, 
revolutions,  and  speed  were  easily 
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met.  The  speed  of  20.05  knots  was 
made  at  14,350  horsepower,  with 
turbines  throttled.  It  is  believed  the 
ship  could  safely  develop  close  to 
21  knots  with  16,000  horsepower. 


Ma 


Order  for  Bar,<jes.  —  Dravo  Con- 
tracting Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  received  contract  from  the  U. 
S.  Engineer's  Office,  Washington, 
U.C,  for  two  steel  barges.  80  x  26  x 
6  ft.  to  cost  $14,750  for  the  two. 

Navy  Yards  Assigned  Destroyer 
Work.— The  U.  S.  Navy  Department 
has  announced  that  three  destroy- 
ers will  be  built,  one  each  in  the 
New    York.    Boston,    and    Philadel- 


phia navy  yards. 

These  destroyers  were  authorized 
by  Act  of  August  29,  1916.  and  the 
Navy  Department  has  announced 
that  the  work  is  being  undertaken 
partly  to  give  steady  employment  to 
personnel  of  the  navy  yards  and 
partly  to  replace  over  age  ships 
with  new  ones. 

These  destroyers  will  be  341  feet 
long,  34  feet  beam,  and  of  1500  tons 
displacement,  with  twin  screws  and 
steam  engine  powered.  Cost  will  be 
about  $4,000,000  each. 

Santa  Rosa  has  Successful  Trials. 

— A   speed   of   20.05  knots    was    at- 


tained  by  th*  n«-w  Gmcc  liner  San- 
ta R.i^  Khe  had 
her  .,1  ff  Rock 
land,  :.i,.M,.  .->,.  IS  Ml.-  first  of 
four  new  ships  built  by  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  &  Urydock  Company 
at  Kearney,  New  Jersey,  for  the 
Panama  Mail  service  of  the  Grace 
Lines. 

The  Santa  Rosa  is  an  electric 
ship,  equipped  with  turbine-gear 
propulsion  apparatus  and  motors 
and  control  for  auxiliaries  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  manufacture.  She  is 
.508  feet  long,  has  a  beam  of  72 
feet,  displacement  of  approximate- 
ly   16,000    tons,    and    may    have    a 
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scheduled   speed   rating    up   to    18 
knots. 
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To  Build  Barges.  —  U.  S.  Engin- 
eer's Office,  Chicago,  111.,  will  ask 
for  bids  soon  for  the  construction 
of  three  oil  barges  to  be  120  by  30 
by  7  ft.  dimensions. 

Santa    Lucia    Launched.  —  The 

third  of  the  four  fine  passenger  and 
freight  liners  building  for  the  Pan- 
ama Mail  Service  of  the  Grace 
Lines,  Ltd.,  w^as  launched  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company  on  October  3.  The  Santa 
Lucia  was  christened  by  Miss  Hilda 
HoUoway,  daughter  of  William 
Grace  Holloway,  vice-president  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

Ships  Sold  for  Scrapping.  —  The 

Shipping  Board  on  October  7,  ac- 
cepted the  bid  submitted  by  theBos- 


ton  Iron  and  Metal  Company  of  Bal- 
timore, for  the  scrapping  of  124 
vessels  upon  which  bids  were  re- 
ceived on  September  30.  The  accept- 
ed bid  was  on  proposition  No.  2  at 
the  price  of  $1.51  per  gross  ton  of 
recoverable  material.  The  contract 
will  include  the  provision  that  the 
right  is  reserved  to  withdraw  such 
of  the  vessels  bid  for  as  the  Board 
may  elect,  with  the  privilege  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  substi- 
tuting other  vessels  for  vessels 
which  may  be  withdrawn. 

This  scrapping  plan  marks  a  for- 
ward step  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Board  to  further  reduce  the  idle 
tonnage  over-hanging  the  American 
shipping  situation.  The  idle  vessels 
in  the  hands  of  the  Shipping  Board 
will  be  reduced  from  265  to  141.  In 
addition,  the  Board  has  100  vessels 
in  active  operation  spread  among 
the  five  lines  in  the  hands  of  man- 
aging   operators    under    the    lump 


sum  agreement. 


Reconditions    Square-Rigger.    — 

The  square-rigged  ship  Coriolanus, 
now  being  refitted  for  service  by 
the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corporation  at 
Bath,  Maine,  will  be  ready  to  sail 
from  Boston  on  her  first  voyage 
November  12,  according  to  C.  Nel- 
son Rogers,  president  of  the  West 
African  Trading  Company,  Inc.  The 
old  iron-hulled  vessel  was  rescued 
from  the  packet  trade  and  sent  to 
Bath  for  installation  of  new  masts, 
new  rigging,  and  re-furnishing 
quarters. 

The  probabilities  of  a  fleet  of 
square  riggers  sailing  from  North 
Amei'ica  to  Africa  in  periodic  voy- 
ages were  strengthened  when  Mr. 
Rogers  secured  an  option  on  a  sec- 
ond vessel  which  will  be  refitted 
next  spring,  provided  the  first  voy- 
age of  the  Coriolanus  proves  the 
possibilities  of  square  rigger  trade. 


Progress  of  Construction 


The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the  Leading 
Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  October  i,  i^^2 


Pacific  G)ast 


BERG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Foot  of  26th  Ave.,  N.W.  Seattle,  Wn. 

Ncnana,  wooden  hull,  stern-wheel, 
river  steamer  for  Alaska  Railroad,  Dept.  of 
Interior,  Bell  St.  Terminal,  Seattle,  Wn.; 
2ST  L.OA.;  210  L.B.P.;  6  ft.  depth;  j'6" 
draft:  2  tan.  comp.  steam  cngs.;  wood-burn- 
ing boilers;  100  pass.;  300  tons  freight;  keel 
7/13/32;  deliver  5/10/33  est. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakjand,  Calif. 

Hull  182,  floating  crane  for  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  for  U.S.  Navy,  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks:  100  x  45  x  3'10";  374  gr. 
tons;  keel  10/32  est.;  launch  11/32  est.;  de- 
liver Dec./32  est. 

Hull   183,  floating  crane,  same  as  above, 
for  San  Diego  Operating  Base;  keel  10/32 
est.;  launch  11/32  est.;  deliver  12/32  est. 
U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wajh. 

Astoria,  light  cruiser  CL-34  for  Unit- 
ed State":  Navv  10.000  fnns  displacement; 
keel  9^1/30-  dHiver  10/2/32  est. 

Worden,  D  D  352.  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
er for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long,  35  knots 
speed. 

C    <:    VAVY  YARD, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  light  cruiser  CL-38  for 
United  States  Navy:  10.000  tons  displace- 
ment; keel  9/1/31:  deliver  2/11/34  est. 


Pacific  Coast  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING  CORP., 
LTD.,  Union  Plant. 


Drydock,  clean,  paint,  m'sc.  repairs:  Stmr. 
Cricket,  fish  boat  San  Lucas,  Reliance, 
Olympic,  stmr.  President  Wilson,  Chehalis, 
Edwin  Christenson,  Manukai,  Haviside 
Barge  No.  2,  stmr,  Monterey,  Plume,  Presi- 
dent Hoover.  Repair  starboard  exhaust 
manifold:  m.s.  Athelduke.  Mfg.  1  Beth. 
tailshaft  liner:  m.s.  Brunswick.  Renew  tubes 
in  boiler,  as  directed:  s'mr.  Bellingham. 
Make  and  furnish  boiler  furnace,  stop  valve 
bonnet:  stmr.  La  Puris'ma.  Reface  high  pres- 
sure piston  follower:  stmr.  Ruth  Alexander. 
Boiler  repairs:  stmr.  Los  Angeles.  P'pe 
repair:  stmr.  Mojave.  Two  C.  I.  propeller 
blades:  tug  Sea  Queen.  M-'sc.  repairs:  stmr. 
Los  Angeles,  fish  boat  Standard,  stmr.  Cath- 
wood.  Major  Evan  Thomas,  m.s.  Varanger, 
stmr.  Lans'ng,  Point  Sab'nas,  Talamanca, 
Chiriqui.  Haviside  Barge  No.  3,  stmr,  An- 
tigua, Herbert  Schafer,  Lubrico,  barge 
Martinez,  stmr.  Matsonia. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  8C 
DRYDOCK  CO., 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Drydocked  and  voyage  repairs:  yacht 
Zaca,  stmr.  Columbian.  Drydocked:  tug 
Standard  No.  1.  tug  Despatch  No.  3,  stmr. 
Mala,  stmr.  Tahoe.  Ma-n  engine  repairs: 
stmr.  Robert  Luckenbaf-h.  Deck  repairs: 
stmr.  Colomb'an.  Retubed  starboard  main 
boiler,  dry-docked  and  voyage  repairs:  stmr. 
Chas.  Christenson.  Misc.  repa-rs  to  deck  and 
hull:  patrol  boat  Cygan.  Drvdocked,  re- 
tubed  starboard  boiler,  double  bottom  tanks 
repairs:  stmr.  Noyo. 

THE  MOORi^  DRY  DOCK  CO., 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Drydocked  and  m'sc.  repairs:  stmr.  Bor- 
deaux   Maru,   J.    B.    Stetson,   stmr.    Golden 


Cloud,  stmr.  Tamaroa,  stmr.  Golden  Star, 
stmr.  Columbian,  stmr.  lowan,  Esther  John' 
son,  Bellingham,  barge  Fruto,  stmr.  Manoa, 
stmr.  Nelson  Traveler,  stmr.  Panaman, 
stmr.  Wallingford,  Santa  Fe  Barge  No.  8, 
stmr.  Golden  Poppy,  Western  Union  barge, 
Patterson. 

PRINCE   RUPERT   DRYDOCK 
6C  SHIPYARD 

Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  misc.  hull  and 
engine  repairs:  8  fishing  boats.  Misc.  hull 
and  engine  repairs  not  requiring  docking: 
24  fishing  boats. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,   Wn. 

Repairs  and  docking:  Pennsylvania,  Okla- 
homa, Detroit,  Cincinnati.  Misc.  repairs: 
Omaha.  Misc.  repairs  incidental  to  operation 
as  district  craft:  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Swal- 
low, Challenge,  Pawtucket,   Sotoyomo. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bafh,  Maine 

Dewey,  hull  154,  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat 
De.stroyer  No.  349  for  U.  S.  Navy:  340 
ft.  long;  35  knots  speed;  keel  11/1/32  est.; 
deliver  6/11/34  est. 

T.  B.  McChntic.  hull  155,  quarantine  tug 
for  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Boston:  60 
ft.  long:  15  ft.  beam:  7  ft.  depth;  keel 
7/^4/32:  launched  10/12/32;  delivered 
10/19/32. 

Hickory,  hull  1 56,  Lighthouse  tender  for 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Washington, 
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DC;   111   long:  24'6"  molded  beam;   8'6" 

molded  draft;  ^00  HP.  cng.;  keel  8/20/32. 

BETHLEHKM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION.   FORE 

RIVER  PLANT. 

Quincy,  Man. 

Portland,     light     cruiser    CL-33,     10,000 

tons  displacement;  deliver  2/15/}}  est. 

Lurline,  hull  1447,  steel  express  pu' 
senger  steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  6}2' 
length;  79'  beam;  22,000  gr.  tons;  2OI/2 
knots;  3  steam  turbines;  22,000  S.H.P.:  12 
W.  T.  boilcr.s;  launched  7/18/J2;  deliver 
Jan./}}  est 

Farragut,  torpedo  boat  de.itroyer  No.  }48, 
for  U.  S.  Navy;  }40  ft.  long;  35  knoU 
speed;  deliver  2/11/34  est 

CHARLESTON  DRY  DOCK  & 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Wylie  L.  Moore,  all  welded  river  towboat 

r    Pure    Oil    Co.,    Chicago,      for     Savan- 

ih    River;    240    H.P.    Worthington    dicsel 

.  I  K'  ;   Keck  Gonnerman   stern   wheel   drive; 

koci     7/28/}2;    launched    Oct.   32;     deliver 

11/1/3  2  C.St. 

DEFOE  BOAT  a:  MOTOR  WORKS 

Bay  City,  Michigan 
Purchasing  Accnt:  W.  E.  Whitchouse. 
Escahaba.  hull  149,  cutter  for  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard:  165  L  HP.:  36  beam:  13  load- 
ed draft:  15  M  P  H.:  960  D  W.T.:  geared 
turbine;  1500  S.H.P.;  2  W-T  boilers;  keel 
12/15/31;  launch  9/17/32  est.;  deliver 
11/10/32  est. 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
Hulls    995-997    incl.,    three    diesel    stern- 
wheel  towhoats  for  stock:  2  delivered. 

Hull  1139.  steel  hull,  20-in.  pipe-line, 
self-propelled,  diesel-electric  powered  dredge 
for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hull  1 )  40.  same  as  above. 
Hull  1141,  steel  hull  deck  barge  for 
L'  S.  Engineers,  Washington.  DC;  80  x 
26  X   6   ft. 

Hull  1142.  same  as  above. 
DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS. 
Dubuque.  Iowa 
Self-propelled    16-inch    suction,    pipe-line 
iri-dge  for  U.   S.  Engineers  Office,  Vicks- 
irg.   Miss. 

Myrtle,  lighthouse  tender  for  U.  S.  Dcpt. 
t   Commerce.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses:  93x 
:»x5    ft;    2    ,^tlas-Imperial     diesel     engs.: 
Kiunched  9/30/32. 

ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO., 
Groton,  Conn. 
Cuttlefish,    fleet    submarine     SSI 71     for 
US.  Navy;  keel  10/7/31;  deliver  12/29/33 
est. 

Repairs:    Dryd<ick.    clean,     paint:     yacht 
.M.iscdtte,  trawler  Wild  Goose,  yawl  Adven- 
ture, sloop  Comet,   stmr.  Baird.  Clean   and 
paint:    trawler    Brant,    trawler   Coot.    Clean, 
paint,  and  put  on  new   faUc  keel:   schooner 
Lucia 
FEDERAL    SHIPRiniX)ING    flc    DRY 
DOCK   COMPANY 
Kearny.  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Aernt.  R    S.  Paee 
Santa    Rosa,    hull    121,    combination    pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer  for  Panama  Mai 
Steamship  Company.  San  Francisco  (W.  R 
Grace  «  Co..   subsidiary).   484   LBP;   72 
beam:  26'1"  loaded  draft:  18  ^  k"""  loaded 
speed:    7150    DW.T.;    12.600    I. H.P.    tur- 
bines;   2    boilers:    keel    6/22/31;    launched 
3/24/32;  deliver  10/10/32  est. 

Santa   Paula,    hull    122.    si«ter   to   above; 
keel  8/4/31;  launched  6/11/32. 

Santa  Lucia,  hull  123.  sister  to  above  for 
Grace    Steamship    Co.,    New    York;    keel 


9/28   31;  launched   10/3/32. 

Santa  Elena,  hull  124,  sifter  to  above: 
keel  3/24/32. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   &    DOCK 
COMPANY. 
Jcffrraonvillc,  Ind. 
Purchasine  Agent.  W    H    Dickey. 
Sergeant  Floyd,  hull  1700,  one  inspeaor 
boat    for    U.    S     Engineers   Office.    Kansas 
City.  Mo  :  138  by  30  by  5  ft  ;  keel  3/21/32; 
launched  5/31/};;  drUvered  8/5/32. 

MARIETTA  MANUFACTURING  CO_ 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S    C.  Wilhelm. 

Ten  covered  cargo  barges  for  Campbell 
Transportation  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  132  z 
35  X  10  ft.;  8  delivered;  deliver  balance 
8/1/32  est 

Hull  288.  steel  fuel  barge  for  Campbell 
Transportation  Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  110  x 
24  X   8  ft  ;  deliver  Oct  /32  est. 

MIDLAND  RARGF  COMPANY, 
MidLind,  Penn. 
Huckleberry     Finn,     tunnel-stern,     stern- 
wheel,    diesel-powered    towboat    for    Inland 
Waterways   Corp.,   Wa.shington,    DC:    160 
by  50  bv  8  ft    depth:  two  590  B  H  P    Mc- 
intosh  a  Seymour  diesel   engs. 
Tom  Sawyer,  same  as  above. 

NEWPORT  NFWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK    COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent;  Jas.  Plummer,  90 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City  . 

Colombia,  hull  347.  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Colombian  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corp.;  New  York:  404'3"  LOA: 
57'6"  beam:  "iVk"  depth:  16  knots  speed: 
steam  turbine  drive:  5200  gr.  tons:  keel 
2/29/32:  launched  8  6/32:  deliver  12/1/- 
32  est. 

Haiti;  hull  348.  sister  to  above: 
keel  4/4/32:  launched  9/17/32;  deliver 
12/15/32  est. 

Ranger,  hull  353.  Aircraft  Carrier  No. 
4  for  U.  S  Navy  Dept.:  keel  9/26/31; 
deliver  5/1/34  est. 

Petcn,  hull  354,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated rargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co  ;  446  LOA:  60  beam:  34 
depth:  24  loaded  draft:  XIVi  knoU  speed; 
10  940  tons  di«nlacem<-"r-  turbo-electric  pro- 
pulsion: 10  500  SHP  k.cl  3/9/31: 
launched  8/15/31.  Reconditioning;  deliver 
2/26/33  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden.  N.  ). 

Purchasing  Agent:  J    W    Meeker. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399  light  cruiser  No 
J5  for  United  State.  Navy:  10  000  ton. 
displacement:  keel  Mar  31/30;  launched 
11/7/31:  deliver  10/15/32  est. 

Washingtiin.hull  406. passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines.  New  York: 
666  L  B  P  :  86'  beam:  32'  loaded  draft  max  ; 
20  knots  speed:  12  000  D  WT  :  geared  tur- 
hines.  30nOOSHP6B  WW  ho.lrrs: 
keel  1/20/31;  launched  8/20/32;  deliver 
5/33  est. 

Tuscaloosa,  hull  407.  Scout  Cniiser  No. 
37  for  U  S  Navv  Department.  Washing- 
ton DC:  ^78  LBP:  60'l'/j"  molded 
beam;  2r7"  loaded  draft;  10.000  tons 
displ  :  geared  tiirb.nes:  107  000  IMP:  « 
section  exprr-s  boilers  keel  9/}/3t  launch 
9/33  est  :  deliver  3/3/34  est. 

THE  PUSPY  flC  JONI?S  CORP.. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing  AKcnt    Jame.  Bradford^ 
.\rbutui.  hull  1057,  hghthouse  tender  for 


US.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses;  1(S3V/'  LBP;  J2  beam; 
10'7  '    i;  rip.    steam 

eng  ;  1  '  :kin(  pre*- 

turr     I 


16}  6'    L  B  1'  .    )2    ■ 

1 3   mi    speed,  tw.<i    1 

I  HP;    2   >Jkatct   tuht    I     .!.[■      .    •'   I!  >     prrt 

sure 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Purchasing  Agent:  W    J    Colliton. 

Active,  hull  272,  tteel  patrol  boat  (or 
Supervisors  of  New  York  Harbor,  New 
York,  NY;  12l'6"  LBP;  24-9"  beam; 
12'9"  depth:  550  HP.  Fairbanks-MorM 
diesel  eng  :  keel  3/15/32;  launched  8/16/- 
32;  deliver  10/31/32  est 

Joseph   G'  '" 
for  U    S.  V 
leans.    La.; 

depth:  210  Bill'  I  ai.baj^l.- .M.i.c  Jic^J 
eng.;  completion  250  days;  keel  7/20/32. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING    M   DRY   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W    Scon. 
Seatrain    New    York,    hull     146    single- 
screw   steamship    for    carrying    Kuded    rail- 
way   cars    for    Seatrains    Lines,    Inc  ,    New 
York    and   New   Orleans;    464'6"   bv   63'6' 
hv  38'3":  151/2  knots  speed;  8500  DWT: 
keel   2/24/32;  launched  9/H/32;  delivered 
9/29  32. 

Seatrain  Havana,  hull  147,  sister  to 
above:  keel  2/24/32:  bunched  9/26 '32; 
delivered  10/5/32. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS.  INC. 
Mariner's  Harbor.  Slalcn  Island,  N.Y. 
Pur/  '  t;    W     CJutc 

Ev.  !  0,     tanker     for    Matuil 

Ser\K.  ;  64  LOA:  16  beam:  8 

depth  S  .\1  r  H  speed;  100  B  H  P.  diesel 
eng  ;  keel  7/25  32:  launched  9/3/32;  de- 
livered 9/20/32. 

Helen,  hull  811,  oil  barge  for  Matoil 
Service  Transp.  Co;  109x36x11  ft:  keel 
7/25/}2:  launched  9/14/32;  drfivwcd 
9/22/3Z 

Dons,  hull  812.  same  as  above;  keel  7/ 
2 5/} 2;  launched  9  19  32;  deiivrrcd  9/22/- 
32. 

Wistaria,  hull  81V  t. -ul.  r  f ■  r  1 '  S    n.-p 
of  Commerce.  But. 
4"    LOA;    25    h 
speed;  diesel  electt  _ 

10/11/32  est;  launch  1/17/}}  ot.;  deliver 
2/28/33  est 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD. 
Boston.  Mat*. 
MacDonough,    U     S    Torpedo  Boat   De- 
stroyer DD    351   for  U.  S    Navy;   S40  ft. 
long;    35    knots   speed;    complett    8/M/J4 
e«f 

\iS.  NAVY  YARD 
New  York. 
New    Orleans,    hghl    cruiser    C^32.    for 
US    Navv;    10,000  tons  ditplicement;  de- 
liver 6/2/33  est 

Not  named,  U  S  Torpedo  Boat  De- 
uroyer  (DD  350)  (or  U  S  Navv;  140 
ft.  long:  35  knots  speed,  complete  6/II/J4 

U.S.  NANTT  YARD 

r        •,  !■■ 

Minneap  ^'^*>  '«»  US. 

Navy:    lO.t"-     >      ■     -    ,  - ent.    deliver 

10/I/JJ  est 

U,S.  NAVY  YARD 
PortiBMWth.  Va. 
Cachalot,  fleet  submarine  SSI 70  for  US. 
Navy,  deliver  9/16  J  J  eat. 


Marine  Insurance 


Fire  Proof  Passenger  Liners 

Underwriters,  Naval  Architects,  and  Marine  Engineers  Cooperating 
to  Protect  Passengers 


IN  the  recorded  fires  on  ships  at  sea,  in  dock,  or  in 
shipyards,  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  during 
the  past  decade  as  compared  with  the  period  before 
the  War.  In  the  years  from  1900  to  1915,  losses  on  ship- 
board due  to  fire  represented  approximately  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  marine  losses.  During  the  past  ten  years 
this  ratio  has  increased  to  from  8  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  of  total  losses.  In  other  words,  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  fire  as  a  casual  agent  in  marine  losses  has 
increased  from  60  to  100  per  cent. 

This  may  be  explained,  of  course,  in  several  ways. 
Tremendous  improvement  in  the  safeguarding  of  navi- 
gation undoubtedly  has  reduced  the  relative  frequency 
of  strandings  and  collisions  as  causes  of  marine  loss, 
and  so  has  assisted  in  bringing  up  the  frequency  ratio 
of  fire. 

Improvement  in  naval  architecture  and  in  marine  en- 
gineering have  reduced  the  frequency  ratio  of  marine 
losses  due  to  structural  weakness  and  to  machinery 
failure. 

However,  notwithstanding  these  statistical  explana- 
tions and  the  obvious  parallel  improvement  in  fire 
alarm  and  fire  extinguishing  apparatus,  the  number  of 
disastrous  fires  at  sea  and  fires  on  shipboard  at  build- 
ers and  repair  plants  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  give  considerable  concern  to  marine  underwriters. 

The  Georges  Philippar 

Notable  among  recent  disasters  of  this  type  was  the 
total  loss  by  fire  of  the  French  liner  Georges  Philippar 
in  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  This  loss  of  a  new,  palatial,  mod- 
ern liner  on  her  maiden  voyage,  accompanied  by  great 
loss  of  life,  horrified  the  maritime  world  and  led  to  a 
very  searching  investigation  by  the  French  government 
and  the  experts  of  the  marine  underwriters  involved 


and  of  the  classification  societies. 

This  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  the  internal 
combustion  engines  on  the  Georges  Philippar  and  her 
use  of  oil  fuel  had  no  bearing  on  the  fire  or  its  cause. 
The  report  of  the  inquiry  reviews  the  history  of  the 
use  of  the  diesel  engine  and  of  oil  fuel  at  sea,  and 
shows  thf t  remarkably  few  fires  can  be  traced  to  these 
sources.  The  inquiry  also  gave  a  clean  bill  of  health 
to  modern  electric  installations.  On  the  French  liners 
all  wires  and  cables  tween  decks,  in  addition  to  the 
standard  marine  insulation,  are  carried  in  steel  cas- 
ings or  in  steel  conduit. 

All  of  the  evidence  on  the  Georges  Philippar  and  also 
the  supplementary  material  gathered  by  the  investiga- 
tors in  regard  to  the  causes  of  other  marine  fires  lead 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  points  of  greatest 
fire  danger  are  the  passenger  accommodations  and  the 
refrigeration  installations. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  should  be  of  great 
benefit  and  should  be  carefully  studied  by  naval  archi- 
tects, by  marine  interior  decorators,  by  marine  engin- 
eers, and  by  the  operations  of  passenger  liners  and 
combination  passenger  and  cargo  vessels. 

On  the  modern,  first  class  passenger  liner  as  devel- 
oped on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  seaboards, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  extremely  ornate, 
overly  decorated  public  rooms  and  cabins.  Much  of  the 
material  used  is  highly  inflammable.  Along  with  this 
over-decoration,  the  striving  in  competition  for  "super- 
luxury"  has  led  to  a  profusion  of  fluffy  rugs,  deep- 
pile  carpets,  double  and  triple  drapes, — all  easily  com- 
bustible and  great  fire  spreaders. 

American  Trends 

Fortunately  for  the  American  traveling  public,  this 
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trend  has  not  yet  invaded  the  minds  of  American  de- 
siKners  and  American  operators.  Here  the  trend  in  dec- 
orating ship  interiors  is  toward  the  simpler,  more 
fundamental  beauties  of  proportion,  line,  and  color. 
Some  recent  American  passenger  liners  have  eliminat- 
ed drapes  entirely  in  the  first  class  cabins  and  public 
rooms,  and  by  so  doing  have  given  to  the.se  rooms  a 
more  dignified  beauty  of  line,  a  simplified  color 
scheme,  a  cooler  feeling  in  the  tropics,  and  a  cleaner 
atmosphere. 

That  American  practice  is  alive  to  the  need  of  fire- 
proof and  fire-resistant  materials  in  public  rooms  and 
staterooms  might  be  shown  by  reference  to  many  of 
the  more  recent  products  of  our  shiiiyards  and  to  re- 
cent papers  read  before  our  techtMcal  societies.  At  the 
19:51  meeting  of  The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
MarineEpgineers  at  New  York, a  very  interesting  paper 
on  "New  Structural  and  Decomtive  Materials  in  Ship- 
building" was  presented  by  William  S.  Blewett,  Jr. 
This  paper  recites  the  American  practice  in  construc- 
tion of  bulkheads  and  ceilings  in  passeenger  accommo- 
dations, acknowledges  the  fire  hazard,  and  suggests 
some  methods  of  fire-proofing,  as  follows: 

New  Fire  Proof  Materials 

"In  a  passenger  ship  the  quantities  of  bulkhead  ceil- 
ing materials  used  are  enormous.  Plywoods  in  thick- 
ness of  seven-eighths  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch, 
either  with  lumber  of  built-up  cores,  constitute  the  us- 
ual construction.  The  woods  used  in  the  cores  or  lami- 
nations are  chiefly  fir,  chestnut,  or  California  nine; 
while  veneers  used  for  painted  panels  are  ordinary 
birch,  poplar,  or  gum.  Panels  of  this  construction  ac- 
complish virtually  everything  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended; namely,  they  take  a  very  nice  paint  finish,  are 
semisound-proof,  easily  worked,  and  light  in  weight, 
nonconductors  of  heat,  and  are  a  very  adaptable  mater- 
ial for  marine  work  e.xcept  for  the  ease  with  which  they 
burn.  This  deficiency  has  been  recognized  by  manufac- 
turers, and  accordingly  they  have  produced  panels 
which,  although  not  fire-proof,  are  fire-resisting,  such 
panels  usually  being  made  up  of  wooden  cores  with 
veneers  of  sheet  metal,  asbestos  composition,  or  other 
such  material.  The  new  Export  boats  were  recently  so 
e(|uipped,  while  the  Morro  Castle  and  the  Florida  have 
some  of  their  spaces  of  this  construction.  Panels  of  this 
type  give  quite  some  trouble  in  erecting;  special  saws 
are  required,  holes  have  to  be  drilled  for  nails  as  well 
as  screws,  and,  in  fact,  the  erection  costs  are  about  25 
per  cent  more  than  those  for  the  ordinary  variety  of 
plywood  panels. 

In    addition   to   these    fire-resisting  materials,   there 


are  the  chemically  impregnated  woods,  which  in  2-1/8- 
inch  thickness  can  withstand  a  temperntun*  -i-*  \i\v\\  an 
1500  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  a  period  of  oi 
fore  failing.   It  is  claimed  that  woods  no  ii  i- 

none  of  the  physical  qualities,  such  as  tensile  HlmiKlh, 
that  the  increase  in  weight  is  al>out  30  p«r  cent,  and 
that  they  will  take  the  same  finish  as  untreated  W)M>d 
without  any  discoloration  from  the  salts.  Another 
usage  of  these  woods  is  in  refrig'  iceH,  where 

dampness    from    accumulated    coi  ha.s    to    l>e 

contended  with.  They  are  now  b.  .,,k  .ii>.i  out  under 
such  conditions  and,  while  not  conclusive,  the  test  re- 
ports indicate  that  they  are  standing  up  much  better 
than  the  untreated  woods. 

Although  wood  alone  or  in  combination  with  '•*-•— 
materials    is    by    far    the    most    common    constm 
there  are  also  the  metals.  Aluminum  has  been  u,-> 
tensively  in  government  work  and  will  probably  become 
a  common  material  to  the  merchant  ship  in  the  future. 

Fire  Proof  Construction 

The  construction  of  public  space  walls  and  ceiling 
is  usually  furring  on  steel  bulkheads  faced  with  hard- 
woods or  fancy  paneling.  Now  that  we  have  stainless 
steel  and  welding,  it  seems  a  reasonable  construction 
to  omit  the  furring  and  paneling  and  to  replace  the 
mild  steel  bulkheads  with  a  decorative  metal,  thereby 
accomplishing  a  saving  in  space,  a  reduction  in  topside 
weights,  and,  above  all,  a  fire-proof  construction.  Dec- 
orators claim  that  metals,  no  matter  how  they  are  fin- 
ished, produce  a  cold  appearance,  which  perhaps  is  cor- 
rect; but  after  a  big  sea  catastrophe  from  fire,  the  op- 
erator who  is  able  to  advertise  the  passenger  quarters 
of  his  ship  as  fire-proof  will  be  more  than  compensated 
for  placing  safety  ahead  of  catering  to  the  whims  of 
the  critical  public. 

Such  progress  as  has  been  made  in  fire  protection  in 
the  marine  field  may  be  largely  attributed  to  Steam- 
boat Inspection  and  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  rules  which 
govern  the  location  and  construction  of  bulkheads 
above  the  bulkhead  deck,  but  when  compared  with  the 
progress  made  by  the  building  trades,  particularly  in 
the  large  cities,  it  seems  as  though  our  advancement  is 
practically  negligible.  The  attitude  seems  to  be  to 
equip  to  watch  and  fight  fires  rather  than  to  protect 
against  them.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  correct  policy 
to  pursue  remains  to  be  decided  by  those  who  operate 
the  ships,  but  from  the  builder's  viewpoint  it  seems  as 
though  it  would  be  a  worth  while  investment  to  make 
sea  travel  safer  by  fire-proofing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
two  most  vulnerable  spaces,  passenger  quarters  and  re- 
frigerated s[)ari's  " 
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Diesel  Engine  Operation 

IV.  Lubricants 
%  H.  A.  Shawk 

Chief  Lubricating  Engineer,  Associated  Oil  Company 


THE  lubrication  of  diesel  en- 
gines should  not  present  any 
difficult  problems,  but  operat- 
ing conditions,  installations,  meth- 
ods of  introduction  of  lubricating 
oil,  temperatures  to  be  encounter- 
ed over  load  factors,  type  of  fuel 
employed,  method  of  oil  purifica- 
tion, oil  coolers,  cleaners,  and  the 
type  of  operating  personnel  all  en- 
ter into  and  change  the  picture. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Lubrica- 
tion engineers  are  called  upon  to 
make  all  recommendations  on  dies- 
el engines  and  to  stand  by  during 
test  periods.  The  diesel  engine,  if 
properly  designed  for  the  efficient 
mechanical  introduction  and  dis- 
tribution of  lubricating  oils  to  the 
cylinder  walls  and  reciprocating 
parts,  will  give  perfect  perform- 
ance providing  the  proper  recom- 
mendation of  lubricating  oil  has 
been  made  after  a  careful  study  of 
conditions.  The  operation  of  any 
type  of  machinery  rapidly  brings 
out  the  weak  spots  in  design,  in- 
stallation, and  quality  of  lubricat- 
ing oil,  therefore  a  good  operating 
engineer  will  remedy  the  deficien- 
cies as  rapidly  as  time  and  support 
will  permit.  Too  many  operating 
engineers  are  anxious  to  saddle  ev- 
ery trouble  on  the  lubricating  oil 
and  force  the  oil  company,  through 
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its  engineering  personnel,  to  work 
out  their  difficulties.  Many  in- 
stances are  on  record  where  much 
money  and  time  have  been  spent 
to  show  up  and  change  structural 
weakness  or  poor  mechanical  de- 
sifirn  as  the  cause  of  effects  that 
h.iH  be^n  chj'rged  up  to  failure  of 
lubricating  oil. 

Engineers  must  studv  oi't  reme- 
die-'  ?nd  siij'gestions  and  diplomat- 
icallv  present  them  to  the  onera- 
tr>r<»  and  must  be  in  possession  at 
all  times  of  many  facts  with  which 
to  V^j'ck  up  argument. 

The  pi'rnose  of  this  chanfpr  will 
he  an  attpmnt  to  cover  brieflv  and 
in  a  broad  way  the  general  subject 
of  lubrication  with  certain  sugges- 
tions on  onerpfion  and  care. 

Diesel  lubricants  must  possess 
the  following  general  physical 
properties: 

(a)  Flash  and  fire  points  must 
be  hii'h  enough  to  provide  a  factor 
of  sfifotv.  Anv  oil  w>iifh  has  a  fire 
test  of  less  than  400  degrees  Fsih- 
rf^nheit  i«<  not  considered  capable 
of  standing  up  under  cvlinder 
temperatures.  On  the  other  hand, 
oils  of  extremelv  hi«rh  flash  and 
fire  are  not  particularly  desirable, 
due  to  their  well  k"own  carbon 
forming  tendencies.  The  ble"Hing 
of  beavv  cv'inder  stocks  to  obtain 
biirh  viscosity  is  responsible  for 
this  condition. 

(b)  Low  cold  test  is  very  desir- 
able in  lubricating  oils  for  diesel 
engines.  In  starting  un  durini?  cold 
weather,  the  high  cold  test  oils  are 
far  from  satisfactory.  Great  damage 
can  be  done  to  cylinder  walls  and 
pistons  unless  same  are  immediate 
ly  supplied  with  lubrication  as  soon 
as  they  are  in  motion. 

(c)  Viscosity  is  a  very  vital  con- 
sideration and  it  is  here  that  the 
greatest  skill  is  displayed  bv  the  lu- 
brication engineer  in  making  his 
recommendations. 

Selection  of  the  proper  viscosity 


of  oil  require*  a  thoruugh  under- 
standing uf  what  i«  expected  of  the 
oil  when  it  comes  up  to  perform 
its  mission  at  operatinir  tempera- 
tures. Oil  engineers  often  lose 
sight  of  this  very  importfint  factor. 

We  constantly  st.  nld  up 

the  210  degrees  F  md  to 

lower  the  100  deg^.■.^s  r.mrenheit 
viscosity;  in  other  words,  to  g«-t  as 
flat  a  vi<'''>"'v  <iirve  as  possible. 
If  it  w»i  to  produce  a  lu- 

bricant u  '  mity  was  not  af- 

fected by  temperature,  we  would 
have  attained  perfection.  The  old 
timers  in  the  lubrication  field  will 
recall  some  of  the  first  motor  oils, 
which  had  a  viscosity  cur\'e  like  a 
cross  section  of  the  Depression  of 
1929  31.  Oils  which  had  a  factor  of 
safety  at  operating  temperature 
say  210  degrees  Fahrenheit  were  of 
such  a  viscosity  at  50  to  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit  that  the  engines  could 
hardly  be  turned  over.  These  oils 
at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  lower 
were  out  of  the  picture. 

To-day  we  have  flattened  our  vis- 
cosity curve  and  the  next  year  or 
so  will  see  further  advances.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  poinLs  to 
consider  when  recommending  an 
oil  for  diesel  engine  lubrication. 

1.  Atmospheric   temperature. 

2.  Cooling   water  efficiency. 

3.  Oil  cooler  vs.  no  cooler. 

4.  Type  and  kind  of  oil  filter  or 
cleaner. 

5.  Centrifuge  system. 

6.  Point  of  introduction  and 
distribution  of  lubricant. 

7.  Full  pressure  or  modified 
systems. 

8.  Type   and   number  of  piston 
rings  and  bleeder  holes. 

9.  Quality  of  fuel  oil. 

10.  Type  and  efficiency  of  fuel 
nozzles. 

11.  Setting  of  fuel  injection 
nozzles. 

12.  Method  of  storage  and  sump 
tanks. 
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IN  harbor  towinS/  the  quality  of  a  line  is  convincingly  dem- 
onstrated. Columbian  Tape-Marked  Rope  plainly  shows 
the  stuff  it  is  made  of  by  giving  extra-long  service. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  long  service  from  Colum- 
bian. It  is  made  from  fibre  personally  selected  by  Columbian 
fibre  buyers  in  the  Philippines.  The  latest  rope  making  machin- 
ery produces  as  nearly  100%  perfect  rope  as  can  be  made. 
It  is  a  modern  rope,  containing  improved,  modern  features. 
It  is  the  easiest  rope  to  handle  when  wet  because  the  exclusive 
Columbian  waterproofed  qualities  render  it  always  flexible. 

Regardless  of  the  usage  to  which  Columbian  Tape-Marked 
Rope  is  subjected  it  pays  dividends  in  terms  of  long,  depend- 
able service.  Operators  who  demand  their  money's  worth  are 
using  Columbian  exclusively.  Take  a  few  coils  of  Columbian 
aboard  and  check  its  service  with  any  other  line. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

342-90  Genesee  Street,  Auburn,  "The  Cordage  City,"  N.  Y. 
Branches: —  New  York  Chicago  Boston  New  Orleans 
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Pacific  Marine  Personals 


"NAMES  ARE  NEWS" 


BY    PAU  L   FAULKNER 


"Third  time's  a  ihanii,"  stiys 
Lniiis  K.  Sifersrn.  as  he  noii 
the  Pro  fuller  lUith  golfing 
tourniimint  for  a  threv-uin 
record. 

LOUIS  K.Siversen — for  the  third 
fall  in  a  trio  of  years — gets  dit- 
to marks  under  his  name  on  the 
perpetual  "Pacific  Marine  Review" 
trophy.  At  beautiful  California 
Club,  Baden,  down  the  peninsula 
from  San  Francisco,  the  1932  Fall 
Golfing  meet  of  Propeller  Club  of 
California  was  enthusiastically 
held  on  October  6,  and  Louis  Siver- 
sen  turned  in  83-13-70,  winning  low 
net. 

To  B.  L.  "Tote"  Haviside,  who 
once  golfed  for  dear  old  Leland 
Stanford,  went  the  hottest  round 
of  the  18  hole  fracas,  his  high  pres- 
sure 81  earning  low  gross  award. 

Eighty-two  players  teed  off  and 
all  and  more  got  back  for  dinner.  A 
Scotch  mist  veiled  the  vagaries  of 
the  links,  but  each  and  all  en- 
joyed every  minute  and  swing  of 
the  day,  whether  the  putts  dropped 
or  not.  Chairman  C.  M.  "Uad"  Le 
Count  and  his  golf  committee  — 
Russell  T.  "Prizes"  Pratt,  Fred  P. 
Ritchie,  Vernon  Showell,  and 
Thomas  B.  Forster — staged  a  gala 
gathering. 

With  President  James  A.  Cronin 
presiding,  the  fairway  navigators 
played  the  round  over  and  over 
again  at  a  banquet  board  after  the 
afternoon's  pencil  ordeal.  Among 
the  notable  guests  of  the  day  was 
Jack  Young  of  Hawaii,  who  not  on- 
ly depicted  a  series  of  Polynesian 
dance  steps,  but  announced  that  he 
is    to    present   the    Propeller   Club 


with  a  beautiful  cup  to  be  played 
for  in  all  future  meets  as  Perpetual 
low  gross  trophy.  Russ  Pratt  de- 
livered a  few  carefully  selected  re- 
marks regarding  world-wide  ship- 
ping conditions. 

Past  president  Ralph  VV.  Myers 
opened  his  competitive  valves,  and 
the  boys  all  cheered  him  for  win- 
ning low  net  in  Class  "U."  His  tick- 
et read:  103-26-77. 

Prizes  were  contributed  by  Beth- 
lehem, General  Engineering. 
Moore's.  United  Engineering,  Plant 
Rubber  &  Asbestos  Company,  E.  M. 
O'Donnell  Copper  Works.  Hercules 
Equipment  &  Rubber  Company.  As- 
sociated Oil,  Shell  Oil,  Niderost  & 
Taber,  and  other  awards  were 
made  by  the  Propeller  Club. 

Here's  who  won,  what  and  why: 


Here's  Propeller  Coif  Chair- 
man C.  M.  Le  Count,  tiho 
staged  the  l^i2  fall  divot 
digging  in  highly  acilaimed 
style. 


C.l.i-  -A" 


Class 

■B- 

Class 

••c 

Class 

•n 

Cniest 

Class 

A- 

Low  (;ri.vs  \i.  I..  Ilawslilc  SI 

Low  .Net  L.  K    Sivcrscn  .V"-^*! 

(.Mso  winner  low  net  lournainrnf  for  Pacific  Mirine 
Review  Perpetual  'I"roph>  ) 
I^w  Net  H.  J.  .Aiiilerson  90-U-72 

Runner-l"p  Fred  Ritchie  89-15-74 


Low  Net 
Runner-Cp 

Low  Net 
Runner-l'p 

\jo\\  Net 
Runner-l'p 


Guest 

Class  "B" 


I^w  Net 
Runner-l'p 


Ed.  Martin 

\l.  T.   Haviside 

96-2J-71 
IOI-2)-7t 

Ralph  Mveri 
1).  Millar 

lOJ-26-77 
105-26-79 

G.  Jordan 
(leo.   Eriin 

««-l«-70 
85-12-7! 

A.  B.  Camp 
Tom  Benn> 

89-16-71 
91-18-71 

S.  G.  Sherwood 
Capt.  J.  J.  Casfv 

W    S    lrn>J, 

89-19-70 
92-20-72 
92  I9-7J 

Luncheon  Meetings 

The  weekly  get  togethers  at  the 
Commercial  Club  have  presented 
most  interesting  programs  which 
have  been  nicely  diversified. 

Oct.  4:  Following  the  events  cov- 
ered in  our  last  review  with 
Charles  L.  Wheeler,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick  Steamship  Company,  and 
Commander  Abbott  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  us  guest  speakers,  the  club 
was  honored  on  October  4  with  a 
unique  program  arranged  by  John 
S.  Gutleben,  in  charge  of  Aquatics 


for  the  San  Francisco  School  De- 
partment. A  series  of  slides  illust- 
rated the  work  which  ha-t  been  car- 
ried on  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the    Bay    district.   The   S  '* 

has  long  been  a  sourci- 
tivity  for  boys  and  r"' 
trict.   and  the  aci'  f 

the  work  of  Mr.  Gu: 
ment  were  a  revelation  • 
chant-.xhip  audience.  C<'i  •  r 

Julius  Kahn  was  an  honurtHl  i{uc«t 
on  this  occasion. 

Oct.  11 :  Louis  .V  ' 

tained  with  his  in 
characterization,    t  a  c  i  .»  >  n     i"in 
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4Neiv  Super 
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Santa  Rosa 
Santa  Paula 
Santa  Lueia 
Santa  Elisa 


Me^w  Ik^orlc  -  Pliiladelplila  -  K^acif  ic  Coast 
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Los  Angeles 
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Seattle                                     Oakland  Alameda 

Hoge  Building  Howard  Terminal  Encinal  Terminal 

EL  liott  5412  1st  and   Market  Sts. 


Portland 

States  Steamship  Co. 

Porter  Building 


Vancouver 
C.  Gardner  Johnson 
989  Hastings  St.  W. 


'Eastern  Offices:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  New  Orleans 


The    Pioneer    Refrigerator    Li 

Scandinavia 
Hamburg  and  Other  European 
as   Inducements  Offer 


M- 


GRACE   LINE,    INC.. 

548  South   Spring   St., 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

PORTLAND 

LIDELL  &?  CLARKE.  Inc. 

Agents.  Johnson  Line 

STATES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Agents,  Grace  Line 

SEATTLE 

W.  R.  GRACE  S"  CO. 

Hoge  Bldg. 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON,  Ltd. 


JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight,   Passenger  and   Refrigerator  Service  To  and  From 

PACinC  COAST  PORTS  TO  U.K.  AND 
SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 


M.S.   Margaret  Johnson  en  route  to  Europe. 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 


Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued   to 

All  Scandinavian,   Finnish  8C 

Baltic  Ports. 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS 

Vessels    Call    at    Antwerp    Outward 

From   Europe 

Direct  Call  Hull 


G.   ECKDAHL  W  SON 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agents 

Southern  Cahfornia 

1043  So.  Broadwar 

LOS  ANGELES 
JOHNSON  LINE 


General  Agentj  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


N'ovember 


PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 


Hunter  occupied  the  chair  und  in- 
troduced Captain  John  A.  Rylander, 
newly-appointfd  Shipping  Commis- 
sioner of  this  district. 

Louis  Steiger  was  aided  and 
abetted  by  Albert  Porter,  who  trave 
a  K<>od  account  of  himself  as  a 
"feeder."  Chinese  anecdotes,  inter- 
spersed with  Cantonese  love  songs 
regaled  the  big  audience. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  program 
committee  informs  us  that  events 
for  the  next  three  or  four  meetings 
have  already  been  tentatively  ar- 
ranged with  the  highlight  of  a  dis- 
tinctive day  with  Capt.  R.  W.  Mad- 
den bringing  us  a  down-to-the-min- 
ute  talk  on  present-day  conditions 
in  Russia. 

—  PC  — 

NEW  MEMBERS— PROPELLER 
CLUB :  Leslie  Moody ;  Captain 
Frank  Johnson,  commander  of  the 
Vale;  Albert  T.  Fabel,  chief  engin- 
eer of  the  Yale;  and  Malcom  E. 
Crossman,  executive  officer  of  the 
California  Nautical  School. 


Addresses    Insurance    Group.  — 

Captain  Stanley  E.  Allen  of  the  ma- 
iir.e  department  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  (Calif.)  and  secre- 
taiy-treasurer  of  the  Propeller 
Cli.b  of  California,  addressed  a  ma- 
rine insurance  group  meeting, 
sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
Marine  Underwriters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  October  10.  Captain  Al- 
len's topic  was  "Marine  Transpor- 
tation of  Petroleum  Products."  He 
dwelt  on  the  constant  evolution  of 
design  and  operations  of  tanker 
carriers  on  the  West  Coast. 


Evers  &  Hawsers. — Off  Monter- 
ey on  the  California  Coast,  over 
the  October  15th  weekend,  occur- 
red the  annual  deep  water  expedi- 
tion celebrating  the  run  of  sword- 
fish,  tuna,  and  barracuda,  with 
Frank  Evers,  principal  surveyor  at 
San  Francisco  for  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  and  "Zane 
Grey  of  California  Street,"  in  the 
role  of  big  game-fish  maestro  in 
the  art  of  the  sport.  Hugo  Paladini. 
Clay  street  fish  tycoon,  stood  amaz- 
ed as  Frank  Evers  gave  group  in- 
struction on  landing  Barracuda 
with  12-inch  hawser  tackle.  In  the 
party  were  Joe  Klein,  marine  pay- 
master of  Standard  Oil,  who  in  turn 
illustrated  use  of  a  putter  for 
turtle  snaring.  Joe  taps  the  hard- 
backs behind  the  ear.  Hugh  Fuller- 
ton,   marine   barrister,   was    aboard 


Until  r  I..  DiiKii,  miirinr 
maniiger  fur  'J'alhot.  liird  and 
(Jo.,  and  f  hair  man  of  the 
Marine  (lommillec  of  thr  San 
Franiisio  Junior  (Jhamltrr 
of  Conimrrif,  tvho  norkfd 
hnndin-hand  uilh  Pro/)cller 
('luh  i/f  California  for  success 
'if  llarhur  Day  bay  nclixnties. 


*Sgg]f^ 


"Evolution  of  If  est  Coast 
Tanker  Design  and  Opera- 
tion" uas  discussed  hy  Cap- 
tain Stanley  Allen  ut  Marine 
Meeting  at  San  Francisco. 


Frank  F.virs  s/ioucd  Hugo 
Paladini  ( above  )  hotc  to  land 
barracuda  uith  \2inch  hati- 
ser.  Hugo,  fishing  on  his  day 
off.  Has  decidedly  amated,  if 
not  confused. 


and  over-all  dimentionii  of  each 
catch.  Kenneth  Incrahara,  of  S. 
O.'b    personnel    diviitmn,    connoted 

the  crew  on  arrival  — '    ' -•    ■ 

thus     rendering    a 

none    wan    lost    oft 

banks. Captain  Stanley   (- 

Allen  kept  vigil   o'er   p" 

gales,    so    none    appeared.  (>«nrral 

W.    A.    Vlckery,    port    stHwurd    ..f 

Standard     Oil     at    San     ! 

who  fed  monkey  meat  at 

to   hosts   of   A.E.F.   tro.., 

deaux,  was  chef  de  cui- 

annual    outing,    paying    , 

attention    to    barbecued    steaks    at 
shoreside    interval.   Captain    J.     A. 
Rumsey,   port  captain  of  Standard 
Oil.  Richmond,  laid  the  courses  and 
made  positive  no  banks  other  than 
fish  banks  were  encountered.  Cap- 
tain    Rumsey    also    inspected     the 
hull  and  checked  the  cargoes  with 
due  precaution.   Ben   Bernard   H<ff 
strom.  bay   region    naval   ant 
put   in   an   active  time  with   n    : 
of  gravity,  his  main  concern  being 
proper    stowage    of    the    catch    to 
maintain  trim. 


with  bulging  brief-case  carrying 
all  treaty  papers  involving  agree- 
ments on  subject  of  international 
fishing.  Perrin  Trivltt.  marine  aud- 
itor,  carefully   checked  the   weight 


Santa    Rosa    Personnel.  —  C.   C. 
Mallory.   vice-president  and   gener- 
al manager  of  the  Grace  Line,  an- 
nounced the  following  deck  and  en 
gine  room  officers  to  be  in  charge 
of     important    berths     aboard     •' 
new    $5,000,000    liner    Santa    I: 
first    of    the    fleet    of    four    .-..U; 
ships,  to  be  assigned  to  the  inter- 
coastal   passenger  and  freight  ser- 
vice by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and    west    coast    porta    in    Central 
America  and  Mexico. 

Captain  Curt  Zastrow,  formerly 
skipper  of  the  Santa  Elisa,  com- 
mander; George  Dow,  formerly 
first  officer  of  the  same  ship,  chief 
officer;  H.  P.  Stevens,  formerly 
first  assistant  engineer  <">  •*'••  ^  "i- 
ta  Cecilia  under  Chief  V. 
seph   F'itzgerald.  to  thr  i- 

tion  on  the  new  liner;  William  W. 
Bowers,  formerly  chief  engineer  of 
the  Santa  Teresa,  who  has  been 
shore-side  at  the  plant  of  th.-  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  4  Dry  I  1 
panv  studying  the  new  • 

be  chief  of  X\- ' 

ment  of  the  > 

Sager.   chief  .-.    

Ana  to  the  same  berth  on  the  San- 
ta Rosa.  Joseph  W.  Scheuch  to  hv 
pur.ier.  He  served  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity on  the  liner  Santa  Elisa. 

The  Santa  Rosa  sails  from  Phila- 
delphi.'t  N<»v»«mb«T  2.'^:  N«-w  York. 
No\  led    to 

fnt.  maid- 

en   \  "\  .ik'i'    I  '•  <  I'liini-r    1  1. 
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Official  News  of  the 

PROPELLER  CLUB 

of  California 


ITEADQUARTERS 

520  Matson  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

President 
James  A.  C'ronin 

Secretary-  Treasurer 
Stanley  E.  Ai.i.en 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Cluiirmnn 

A.  T.    IIUVTF.R 

IT.  J.  Anderson  Harry  Haviside 

John  E.  HolRpr  G.  T.  January 

Roliert  E.  Christy  Bernard   Mills 

\\'\n.  C.  Etnpey  Ralph  W.  Myers 

Joseph  J.  Geary  John  Parker 

\'ernnn  Shouell 
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THIS  year's  Harboi*  Day  at  San 
Francisco,  celebrated  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  goes  down  in  chron- 
icle of  our  glorious  port  as  the 
most  interesting  and  colorful  of  all 
such  events.  The  wide  range  of  the 
program  vigorously  awakened  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  to  the  tra- 
dition, importance,  and  need  of 
the  mighty  harbor  about  which 
moves  commercial  and  business 
progress  of  all  the  bay-bordering 
communities. 

To  the  Propeller  Club  of  Califor- 
nia was  given  the  management  of 
the  racing  regatta  off  the  Marina 
under  sponsorship  of  the  up-and- 
coming  San  Francisco  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  series 
of  races  lined  the  shore  with  50,000 
spectators  throughout  the  success- 
ful day. 

To  the  Propeller  Club's  Harbor 
Day  Race  Committee — Captain  A. 
T.  Hunter,  chairman;  H.  T.  Havi- 
side,  Vernon  Showell,  Captain  J.  A. 


Captain  A.  T.  Hunter,  chairman 
of  the  Propeller  Club  of  Califor- 
nia's Harbor  Day  Boat  Race  Com- 
mittee :  Unceasing  effort  put  over 
a  memorable  program. 


Rumsey,  and  Captain  Stanley  E. 
Allen  —  go  hearty  congratulations 
for  shipshape  conduct  of  the  row- 
ing contests. 

Base  of  operations  was  the 
mighty  Haviside  derrick  barge  No. 
4,  anchored  off  the  thronged  Ma- 
rina shore.  The  No.  4  was  the  fin- 
ish point  for  the  races.  Executives 
of  scores  of  shipping  lines,  who 
were  acting  as  officials  for  the  oar 
contests  were  aboard  the  barge  and 
each  and  all  enjoyed  the  day,  not 
only  viewing  the  racing,  but  parti- 
cipating in  the  Marine  Parade 
along  the  far-flung  pierhead  row. 
We  had  ringside  view  of  the  mer- 
chantmen, schoolship,  cutter,  and 
fish  boat  competitions. 

Luncheon  was  served  aboard  the 
giant  barge,  enjoyed  by  all  the  rac- 
ing crews  and  officials  of  the  day, 
who  so  generously  gave  their  time 
to  take  hand  in  the  day's  success. 
Through  courtesy  of  Henry  Bost- 
wick,  manager  of  the  P.G.&E.,  their 


President  James  A.  Cronin  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  California,  on  be- 
half of  the  San  Francisco  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  presenting  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  trophy  to  the  winning  crew  of 
American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. 
steamer  Nebraskan.  Front  row,  left 
to  right:  L.  S.  Myers,  A.  Anderson,  C. 
Halmstrom,  Coxsivain  E.  E.  Johnson, 
James  A.  Cronin.  Rear  row:  R.  Lor- 
ing,  P.  A.  Schmidt,  T.  C.  Nordlie,  T. 
Kramer,  II.  Johannsen. 
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Aboard  the  Havisldr  derrick  bitrge 
S'o.  4,  fitirt  of  the  throng  of  steam- 
shi/i  executives  tiho  acted  as  judges, 
\taricrs.  and  observers  of  the  San 
Francisco  Harbor  Day  racing 
events. 


wharf  was  used  as  shore-base  of 
transportation  to  and  from  the 
barge.  George  Potter  of  the  Ampli- 
fied Music  Company  arranged  with 
Harry  Haviside  for  use  of  loud 
speaking  equipment  and  not  only 
gave  the  multitude  on  shore  the 
race  results  but  broadcasted  music 
during  the  marine  pageant,  tunes 
that  were  heard  way  up  town  at 
Bush  and  Sansome,  when  the  No.  4 
was  abeam  Goat  Island.  Harry  Ha- 
viside took  the  "mike"  and  hay-hay- 
ed in  and  out  bound  masters  as 
well  as  commands  at  berth. 

Hen  Bodie  of  Bodie  Sand  &  Gra- 
vel was  again  on  deck,  supplying 
the  bags  of  sand  ballast  for  the 
boats.  Captain  Eugene  Blake,  Jr., 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  and  his 
able  associate  Lieutenant-Comman- 
der Frank  L.  Austin  rendered  their 
usual  invaluable  assistance  as  pat- 


rols of  the  course  and  by  serving 
as  race  officials. 

All  announcing  of  the  race  pro- 
gress over  the  loud  speaker  was  ef- 
ficiently performed  by  the  popular 
Clyde  King,  whose  Olympic  Games 
work  in  Los  Angeles  set  new  stand- 
ard for  air  narration  of  aquatic 
affairs.  The  life  boats  were  towed 
from  respective  ships  and  officials 
were  transported  from  the  shore 
base  hy  launches  of  our  good  friend 
Al  Williams,  Harbor  Tug  &  Barge 
Company. 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Calif.) 
furnished  a  towboat  for  the  day, 
the  powerful  Standard  Oil  Tug  No. 
1,  in  moving  the  barge  to  and  from 
her  moorings  and  conducted  her 
during  the  parade  off  the  Embar- 
cadero.  Standard  Oil  also  brought 
their  tanker  F.  H.  Hillman  down 
from    Richmond    and    dropped    her 


hook  off  the  Marina,  resplendent 
in  flag  array  and  signal  color.  The 
Hillman's  crew  took  the  water  and, 
on  completion  of  the  merchant 
race,  returned  to  their  ship  and 
proceeded  to  sea. 

Ever  willing  to  lend  a  hand,  the 
California  Nautical  School  Board 
of  Governors,John  C.  Rahlfs,  chair- 
man, arranged  through  able  com- 
mander Emile  Topp  to  anchor  S.  S. 
California  State  off  the  Marina, 
and  three  crews  of  the  nautical 
school  staged  a  rowing  classic  that 
was  a  revelation  to  shipping  execu- 
tives. 

One  hundred  per  cent  unified  ef- 
fort and  enthusiasm  of  merchant 
marine,  government  services,  and 
business  interests  produced  an  in- 
spiring celebration  within  our 
Golden  Gate! 


(^hart  of  results  of  Harbor  Day  races 
prepared  by  George  If  ay  land  of  the 
Haviside  organization,  .is  race  histor- 
ian George  shoti'S  coni/>lete  tabulation 
of  the  events  in  order. 
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fanama  facific  Qne 

INTERNATIONAL     MERCANTILE      MARINE      CO. 

Fastest  Iinit@]]^c<S)astaIl  Senf'viG® 


DIRECT  CONNECTIONS    FOR    EUROPE 

Francisco.   Every  other    Monday   from  Los  Angeles.     Direct  fast^  Freight,   Passengei 

CO,   OAKLAND,   A  _  _ 

the   Orient,  Hawaii  and  Australia.  Through  bills  of  lading  iuued  and  direct  connectioiu 


Sailings  every   other  Saturday  from  San   Francisco.   Every  other    Monday   from  Los  Angeles.     Direct  fast  Freight,   Passenger  and  Refrigerator   Service  between 
NEW  YORK  and  SAN  DIEGO,  LOS   ANGELES,  SAN   FRANaSCO,   OAKLAND,   ALAMEDA.    Through  bills  of   lading  issued  to  and  from  Portland, 

Seattle,   Tacoma   and  Vancouver,   and   rapid  transhipment  to  and   from  the   Orient,  Hawaii  and  Australia.  Through  bills  -'  '— '■' —  ■ -"  — '  -'■ ' '= 

made    at    New    York    with    International    Mercantile    Marine    Company    Lines. 


SAN     FRANCISCO— 687    Market    St.    DO  uglas    8680  ALAMEDA— Encinal     Terminal 

LOS  ANGELES— 548  So.  Spring  St.       TR  inity  8261 
PORTLAND— McCormick  Terminal.       BR  oadway  8863 


OAKLAND — Grove    St.     Terminal.      GL  encourt    4817 
SAN  DIEGO— 1030  4th  Street.        Phone  8141 

SEATTLE — McCormick  Terminal.       EL  Ijott  4630 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


Trans-Pacific 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from     Los    Angeles    Harbor    and    San    Francisco    to 
Honolulu;  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila.  FORTNIGHT- 
LY  to   Singapore,   Penang.    Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Atlantic  •  Far  East 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,   FORTNIGHTLY  from   Boston  to 
Honolulu.  Yokohama.    Kobe,   Shanghai,   Hongkong,   and   Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe. 
Yokohama,   Honolulu   to    New  York  and  *Bo6tQn. 
•Transhipment   New  York. 

Mediterranean  •  (J.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria.  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
seilles to  New  York,  Boston.  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  San  Francisco.  Cargo 
destined  Oakland.  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to  San  Francisco 
transhipment. 

Ronnd-tfie-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston.  New  York.  Havana.  Colon. 
Balboa.  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe.  Shanghai. 
Hongkong.  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo.  Bombay.  Suez.  Port 
Said.  Alexandria.   Naples.  Genoa.  Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

Trans  Pacific  Freight  Service 

TRI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco, 
Pearl    Harbor.    Guam,    Manila,    Cavite,    Iloilo,    Cebu    and    other    ports    as 

inducement    offers. 

Interceastal 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    New    York.    FORTNIGHTLY    from    Boston 

to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

to  New  York. 

Cargo  destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland.   Portland.   Seattle  or  Vancouver 

subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.,  Ltd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 

Offi. 


Robert  Dollar   Bldg. 

SAN  FRANOSCO 
DAvenport  6000 
nd   Agencies  Throughout   the  World 


SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


S. F.BAR  PILOTS 


Office: 

North  End  of  Bulkhead 

Radio  KFS 


Station  Inside 

S.F.  Light  Ship 

Morse  Signal 

Four  Flashes 

Telephones: 
Pilot  Office  from  9  a.m 
to  4  p.m.:  DOug.  5436 
Chamber    of    Commerce 
from  4  p.m.  to  9  a.m. 
and  on 
Sunday*  and  Holi- 
days: DAv.  5000. 


When  on  Station  under  Sail 
When  under  Power,  a  Red  one 


Light  is  carried  .it   Mast  Head. 
White;   a  Flare  or  Torch  is  also   burned 
frequently. 


FIGHT  RUST  WITH 

FM9HOMLEME 

From  the  moment  that  FISHOILENE  is  applied 
to  steel  and  iron  surfaces  absolute  protection  is 
assured.  A  pronounced  success  on  marine  jobs- — 
the  dredge  Marshall  C.  Harris  as  a  notable 
example.  May  we  tell  you  how  FISHOILENE 
can  protect  your  vessels! 
Ask  for  complete  details  for  marine  application. 

S^acific  Fishotleme  Co. 

Incorporated 

12X7  BIRCH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 
724  BATTERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Trade  Literature 

(ias  Electric  Sets  for  Every  Ap- 
plication is  the  title  of  an  illustrat- 
ed 8-page  publication  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
sets  are  designed  for  furnishing 
continuous  or  auxiliary  power  sup- 
ply for  construction  camps,  barges, 
dredges,  oil  and  gas  wells,  excavat- 
ing operations,  wharves,  docks, 
loading  platforms,  ships,  lumber 
camps,  mines,  quarries,  radio  sta- 
tions, sign  boards,  traveling  shows, 
theatres,  schools,  hotels,  airports, 
airways,  and  steam  railroads.  They 
are  also  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
emergency  service.  The  publication 
describes  and  illustrates  each  set, 
listing  its  mechanical  features,  ig- 
nition, and  control. 


STATfcMENT  OF  THK  OWN!  RSHIP.  MAN- 
AGEMENT, aRCULATION,  ETC..  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OE  CCNGRESS  OF  AUG.  24,  1912 

of  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW.  pubUJicJ  month- 
ly.  ai  hj.i  hrai.ci  ....  tjlil.,  Ii.r  Octubtr  I.  1932. 
Stjie  of  Cilifornu.   County  of  San  Ftancijco — u. 

Before  me,  *  Notary  Public  in  and  for  tlie 
State  and  County  aforcuid,  personally  ap- 
peared Bernard  N.  DcRoehic,  viho,  having  been 
July  iworn  according  to  law.  deposes  and  aaya 
thai  he  is  the  Bumdcm  Manager  of  the  Pacific 
Murine  Review,  and  that  ihe  following  is.  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  i 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  cic.  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912, 
embodied  in  section  411.  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are: 

Pubhshcr:  Jas.  S  Mines.  tOO  Sansomc  Street. 
San    Francisco.    Cahf. 

Editor.  AU-«  J.  Dickie.  1056  Mariposa  Ave., 
H,  rL.l.v.  California. 

^'       .  :iiK  Editor:  None. 

■    Manager:    Bernard    N.    DrRochic.    7)7 
oita   Avenue,    Berkeley.   Calif. 

..  i  tt.,1  the  owner  i$:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion. Its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not 
owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned 
by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  con- 
cern, its  name  and  addrcu.  as  well  as  those  sA 
each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

Jam^s  S.   Hinf».   ....r„r 
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BERNARD  N.  DeROCHIE. 

Sworn  to  and  subK-rihcd  before  me  this  2flth  day 
of  September,   19)2. 

(Seal)  EDITH  GOEWEY 

Notary    Public,    in   and  for   the   City   and   County 
of  San  Francisco.   Suie  <if  California. 

(My  commission  expires  November  72.    19^:  > 


THIS  MACHINE  TESTS 

THE   NAVY'S 
LUBRICATING  OILS 


Millions  of  gallons  of  lubricating 
oil  have  been  bought  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  this  machine. 
It  is  called  the  "Navy  Test  Bear- 
ing," and  is  not  a  laboratory'  toy, 
but  an  actual  work  test.  It  subjects 
oils  to  the  severest  conditions  of 
actual  use — to  high  speeds.  hea\-y 
loads  and  high  temperatures  for 
100  hours.  Its  findings  correlate 
very  closely  with  actual  service 
records. 

CYCOL  WINS 

Tested  in  an  identical  machine 
against  45  other  well-known  oils. 
Cycol  rated  highnl  in  lubricating 


efficiency,  louest  in  service  cost. 
In  other  words,  Cycol  proved  to 
be  not  only  the  best  oil,  but  also 
the  most  economical  oil.  Cycol 
has  won  the  Na>'y  contract  for 
the  third  successive  year. 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  for 
Cycol'ssuperiority.  ItisEdeleanu- 
processed;  and  this  process,  with 
other  advancements  in  refining, 
removes  the  unstable  impurities 
that  break  down  in  scr\'ice  and 
impair  the  lubricating  efficiency 
of  the  oil. 

Cycol  is  available  at  .^0  marine 
distributing  points  along  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

Maker  1)1  "/ /  )  ISd  .^  "  Ciasolini-,  .\\%<>cia((.-d  Okm-I  Fuel.  (:\t«l  Dirirl  Fn|cinr 
Oil,  Avon  Marine  Lubricants  and  uchcr  "Sutlainril  Quality"  petroleum  products. 


Associated  Oil  CcMDpany,  San  Fraociico 

Please  have  one  of  your  reprcacfiiarive*  make  an  appoinmmi 

Name . ■ 


laii  on   mr 


Address. 
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SOUTH  SEAS 

HAWAn     -  -     SAMOA     -  -     HJI     -  -     NEW  ZEALAND     -  -     AUSTRALIA 


MCINTOSH  &  SEYMOUR 
DIESEL  ENGINES 


Both  ends  will  meet  if 
you  point  them  toward 

— HAWAII 


All  the  good  things  of  life  for  the  modest  cost 
of  a  i)a,ssage  to  Hawaii.  Adventure,  luxurious 
livinfi,  economy  ...  in  one  imcket  to  fit  any 
pocket-book. 

For  MATSOX-Ot'EAXIC  shii>s  are  at  once 
home  and  hotel,  country  club  and  town  house, 
a  rendezvous  of  gay  living  but  slill  ships, 
swift,  aliv^,  debonair  ...  in  transit  to  the 
unspoiled   I'aradise  Isles. 

From  California  to  Hawaii  in  less  than 
five  days,  on  the  magnificent  liners .... 
"Malolo",  "Mariposa" and  "Monterey". 

NEW  ZEALiAXD  and  AUSTRALIA  via 
Hawaii,  Samoa  and  Fiji.  The  vast  South  Sea 
realm  now  opened  to  travelers  by  the  express 
sei'vice  of  the  "MariiK)sa"  and  "Monterey" 
...  16  days  to  Xew  Zealand  ...  19  days  to 
Australia. 

These  modern  liners  also  pi'ovide  freight  ser- 
vice at  express  si>ee<l,  an  item  of  significant 
interest  to  shippers. 


FOR  extraordinary  as  well  as  ordinary  marine 
requirements,  Mcintosh  6?  Seymour  Engines  are 
entitled  to  first  consideration  because  of  their  de- 
pendability, low  operating  costs  and  notable  achieve- 
ment records.  Many  installations  where  operating 
profit  and  protection  to  life,  vessel  and  cargo  are 
dependent  upon  engine  performance,  do  continuous 
hard  work  for  months  at  a  time  far  away  from  out- 
side repair  facilities,  and  entirely  on  their  own  re- 
sources. The  large  parts,  representing  most  of  the 
investment  never  wear  out.  The  others  are  renew- 
able with  complete  restoration  of  initial  fuel  econ- 
omy and  mechanical  efficiency. 

The  latest  models  for  direct  or  Diesel-electric  pro- 
pulsion, auxiliary  service  and  dredging,  are  note- 
worthy for  compactness,  enclosure  of  moving  parts, 
maximum  parts  standardization,  reduced  cost,  and 
wide  size,  power  and  speed  ranges. 

Write  for  typical  performance  data  and  engineer- 
ing advice  on  any  new  construction  or  conversion. 


Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Corporation 

Division  of  American  Locomotive  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works :  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Washington,  D.  C.  Chicago  Minneapolis 

Houston,  Texas         Kansas  City,  Mo.         San  Francisco 


Exdusi' 


Yacht    Representative,    Earl    H.    Croft,    Inc.,    2800 
Chrysler  Bldg.,  New  York 


5^:^3a. 
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THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

MATSOK  LINE 

215  Market  Street  .  .  .  DOuglas  5233 


6  CylindGrs 
20'bore  32"stroke 


wAwmttwM 
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4  of  these  New  Santa  '  Ships  will  establish 
a  De  Luxe  passenger,  express-Freisht  and 
refrigerator  service  between  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
California,  Central  America,  Panama  Canal, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  New  yorl<  and  Philadelphia.  .  .  . 
demonstrating  the  Faith  of  America's  pioneer  ship 
operators  in  the  future  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1      •^-•^■•«i 


omciuoHkM 

RlkCinC  AMCRrCAN 

Stcahship  Association 


Shipowners  Assocutkm 
or  TMC  nianc  Coast 


PROPELLERS 

that  €lri\  e  the  4  new  §anta  Liners  •  •  •  • 

PARSONS'  MANGAXESE  RROXZE 


CRAMP  BRASS  8C  IRON  FOUNDRIES  CO. 


PASCHALL  STATION,  PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT 

C.  L.  Mattnon,  Dutrict  Rep. 

15  E.  Kirby  Avenue 


SAN  FRANOSCO 

Pelton  Water  Wheel  Company 

2929   Nineteenth   Street 


NEW  YORK 

M,  L.  Goodman,  District  Rep. 
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Of  40  Ships  How  Building  ii^broad. 

In  Sizes  from  6,000  to  20,000  Gross  Tons 
(Lloyd's  Report,  September  30,  1932) 

38,  95%,  -  all  but  2,  -  ARE  DIESEL  SHIPS 


Country 

Steamships 

Diesel  Ships 

Great  Britain  - 

- 

2 

3 

Germany 

- 

0 

6 

Sweden   - 

- 

0 

9 

Holland  -        - 

- 

0 

4 

Denmark 

- 

0 

1 

Norway  - 

- 

0 

1 

France     - 

- 

0 

2 

Spain 

- 

-       0 

2 

Italy 

- 

0 

5 

Japan 

" 

0 

5 

Total 

2 

38 

UNITED  STATES 

8 

0 

We  must  meet  this  formidable  competition  by  Modernizing  -  Dieselizing  -  our 

American  Merchant  Ships 


fiuiSch-Sul^er 

Busch-'Suljcer  Bros.— Diesel  £n^iiie  Co.»  Si.  Louis 

New  York  San  Francisco 

Z  Rector  Street  Rialto  Bldg. 
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Four  New  Grace  Liners 

New  Intercoastal  Liner  Santa  Rosa,  First  of  Four  Sisters,  Presents  Some 

Novel  Features  in  Passenger  Accomynodations  and  a  World's 

Record  in  Fuel  Economy 


To  ALL  Califoriiiaiis,  the  advent  of  the  Steamship 
Santa  Rosa  in  the  Panama  iMail  intercoastal  ser- 
vice of  the  Grace  Steamship  Company  has  pecu- 
liar interest  and  meaning-  Grace  Brothers  were  pion- 
eers in  the  intercoastal  sailing  ship  services  round  the 
Horn  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Panama  Mail  is 
the  successor  to  Pacific  Mail,  pioneer  steamship  oper- 
ators from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Before  the  days  of  the  transcontinental  railway, 
white-winged  Grace  Line  clippers  were  making  100-day 
voyages  to  carry  Atlantic  products  to  the  new  markets 
created  by  the  Gold  Rush  in  California  and  bringing 
back  to  Eastern  markets  the  produce  of  the  new  state. 
Pacific  Mail  is  a  real  Forty-Niner;  passenger  steamers 
of  that  line  having  established  connections  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  via  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama before  California  was  admitted  to  statehood. 

So,  in  welcoming  the  Steamship  Santa  Rosa  and  her 
three  sisters,  Santa  Paula,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Santa 
Elena,  the  City  of  San  Francisco  will  be  remembering 
the  glamorous  old  pioneer  times  when  "Steamer  Day" 
was  the  great  day  of  the  calendar,  a  day  of  reunions 
and  rejoicings,  of  partings  and  heartbreaks,  a  day  when 
the  whole  city  was  on  the  Embarcadero  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  had  some  personal  interest  in  the 
passenger  list,  the  mail  bags,  the  strong  bo.\,  or  the 
cargo  manifest  of  those  old  side-wheelers. 

Looking  back  to  those  grand  old  days,  San  Francisco 
may  well  be  proud  of  her  growth.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  city  then  and  now  might  be  measured  quite 
accurately  by  the  improvement  in  port  facilities,  the 
increase  in  water-borne  commerce,  and  the  growth  in 
size  and  speed  of  the  vessels  serving  the  port. 

Pacific  Mail  or  Panama  Mail  ships  have  served  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  for  over  eighty  years.  Grace 
ships  have  served  San  Francisco  for  over  sixty  years. 
San  Francisco  is  the  Pacific  headquarters  for  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  Grace  Steamship  Company,  including 
the  Panama  Mail  Service.  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Lucia, 
Santa  Paula,  and  Santa  Elena — four  beautiful  sisters — 
are  doubly  welcome  to  their  Pacific  Coast  home  port. 
Welcome  for  their  own  beauty,  grace,  and  power  as 
modern  vehicles  of  ocean  transport.  Welcome  for  the 
many  associations  that  cling  to  the  names  of  their 
owners  and  operators  and  that  are  entwined  round  the 
very  heart  of  old  San  Francisco. 

New  Grace  Service 

S.  S.  Santa  Rosa,  thi'  first  .>f  four  sister-*,  is  now  on 


her  maiden  voyage  from  New  York  to  .-lari   i 
scheduled   to  arrive  at   the   latter  port  on   \\ 
December  14  at  7  a.m.  She  will  be  followed  l.>   .,,.    ., .,. 
Santa   Paula,  arriving  San   Francisco  on  January  24. 
1933;    SS    Santa   Lucia,   arriving   March   7;    and   S.S. 
Santa  Elena,  arriving  April  15. 

These  vessels  form  the  new  intercoastal  fleet  of  the 
Grace  Steamship  Company.  The  new  Grace  liners  were 
designed  by  and  built  under  the  supervision  of  Gibba 
&  Cox.  Inc..  who  had  as  consultants  in  connection  with 
the  joiner  work  the  office  of  John  Russell  Pope;  and 
on  interior  decoration.  Elsie  Cobb  Wilson.  Inc.  The  ves- 
sels were  built  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Ur>-doclc 
Company  in  Kearny.  New  Jersey. 

With  this  expansion  of  fleet  will  come  an  equally 
important  expansion  of  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast  end 
of  the  run.  The  four  new  steamers  will  establish  an  ex- 
tension of  the  line  to  serve  Seattle  and  Victoria  as  well 
as  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  This  service  will 
operate  twice  monthly  between  Seattle  and  New  York, 
calling  at  Victoria.  San  Francisco.  L«)8  Angeles;  Mazat- 
lan;  San  Jose  de  Guatemala;  La  Libertad.  El  Salvador; 
Punta  Arenas.  Costa  Rica;  Balboa;  Cristobal;  Puerto 
Colombia.  Colombia;  and  Havana.  This  schedule  will  be 
made  in  22  days  from  Seattle  to  New  York  and  in  21 
days  from  New  York  to  Seattle. 

Santa  Rosa  and  her  sisters  have  the  following  gen- 
eral characteristics: 

Length  over-all 608'    0     " 

Length  between  perpendiculars 484'    0     " 

Beam  molded 72*    0     " 

Depth  molded  to  B  deck 38'  1 1 « 2" 

Loaded  draft   26'    2'  •/' 

Displacement,  tons    16,500 

Cargo  hold  capacity,  cubic  feet 250.000 

Refrigerator  hold  capacity,  cubic  feet  .  ''  ""> 

Passengers.  First  Class   

Passengers,  Third  Class ..., 

Steam  pressure,  throttle,  pounds S75 

Steam  temperature,  total,  Deg.  Fahr 760 

Normal  horsepower 12,500 

Propellers    2 

Propeller  R.  P.  M 96 

From  long  experience  in  the  requirementa  of  the 
route  th>  '"        --        .       •     • 

Grace   Sf 

Line  had  ... .,.. 

sirable  featur«'s  in 

nixdation,  and  i;ir>-  


December 


cially  advisable  as  factors  in  the  design  of  new  ships. 

Extensive  model  experiments  were  carried  out  to  get 
the  hull  lines,  hull  appendages,  and  propellers  for  best 
propulsive  efficiency.  Much  investigation  produced  the 
best  design  of  steam  generator,  the  most  economical 
turbine,  and  the  most  efficient  condenser  and  feed 
water  system.  As  a  result  of  all  this  plannijig,  when 
pronounced  ready  for  sea  trials,  with  her  bottom  and 
sides  covered  with  International  Antifouling  and  In- 
ternational Boot-Topping,  the  Santa  Rosa  easily  made 
20.05  knots  to  cover  her  guarantee  of  18.5  knots,  and 
set  up  a  new  mark  for  fuel  consumption  at  0.558  pound 
per  horsepower  hour. 

Chief  among  these  new  features  is  the  location  of  the 
dining  saloon  and  galleys,  the  former  on  the  promenade 
deck,  the  latter  on  the  boat  deck  above.  This  main  din- 
ing room  is  a  spacious  apartment  with  two-deck  height, 
its  center  covered  with  a  fine  skylight  so  designed  that 
it  can  be  opened  in  fair  weather.  The  galley  on  the  boat 
deck  serves  this  room  via  a  broad,  easy  stairway  to 
serving  pantries  on  the  promenade  deck.  This  arrange- 
ment should  prove  very  acceptable  to  passengers,  espe- 
cially in  the  tropics,  as  it  will  make  for  better  ventila- 
tion in  the  dining  room  and  eliminate  all  galley  odors 
from  passenger  accommodations. 

Hull  Arrangement 

The  hull  of  these  vessels  may  be  described  as  a  flush 
deck  ship  with  complete  superstructure  and  having  a 
combined  bridge  and  forecastle  extending  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  vessel's  length  from  the  stem.  There  are 
eight  steel  decks  including  the  house-top.  A  cellular 
double  bottom  with  floors  on  every  frame  is  fitted  from 
the  forepeak  bulkhead  to  the  after  peak  bulkhead  and 
extends  outboard  with  the  margin  forming  a  "Conven- 
tion" protection  in  way  of  the  bilges.  There  are  three 
cargo  holds  forward  of  the  boiler  room,  a  group  of  fuel 
oil  storage  tanks  between  the  boiler  room  and  engine 
room,  and  three  cargo  holds  aft  of  the  engine  room  to- 
gether with  fuel  oil  tanks  outboard  of  the  shaft  alleys 
and  fresh  water  tanks  between  the  shaft  alleys  aft  of 
the  forward  cargo  space. 

There  are  nine  double  bottom  tanks  in  addition  to  the 
fore  and  aft  peak  tanks  and  all  these  may  be  used  for 
the  storage  of  fresh  water  or  ballast,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  double  bottoms  under  the  fuel  oil  tanks  be- 
tween the  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  which  are  arrang- 
ed as  fuel  oil  storage  tanks  and  are  separated  forward 
and  aft  from  the  adjacent  tanks  by  cofferdams. 

The  ten  transverse  water-tight  bulkheads  all  extend 
to  B  deck,  which  is  the  bulkhead  deck,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  forepeak  bulkhead  which  extends  one  deck 
higher,  that  is.  to  A  deck.  These  bulkheads  subdivide 
the  ship  into  eleven  water-tight  compartments  and  the 
ship  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  remain  afloat  with  any 
two  adjacent  compartments  completely  flooded.  Where 
it  has  been  necessary  to  pierce  these  water-tight  bulk- 
heads, American  Locomotive  Company-Stone  System 
power-operated  water-tight  doors  are  provided  which 
may  be  worked  either  locally  or  from  the  bridge,  with  a 
tell-tale  indicator  to  show  the  position  of  all  doors. 
Promenade  Deck 

Accommodations  for  the  deck  officers  are  located  at 
the  forward  end  of  the  boat  deck,  aft  of  the  wheel 
house.  The  captain's  quarters  include  the  chart  room, 
day  cabin,  bedroom  and  bath.  On  the  port  side  are  sep- 
arate rooms  for  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  officers. 
chief  electrician,  two  junior  electricians,  and  two  pur- 
ser's clerks.  On  the  starboard  side  are  the  captain's 
rooms,  radio  room,  stateroom  for  two  radio  operators, 
and  rooms  for  six  junior  engineers. 


The  after  end  of  this  space  is  occupied  by  the  movie 
booth  from  which  pictures  are  projected  into  the  din- 
ing room. 

The  space  between  the  two  stacks  is  taken  up  by  the 
dining  room  which  extends  from  the  promenade  deck 
up  to  a  domed  structure  extending  somewhat  above  the 
top  of  the  boat  deck  house,  thus  providing  a  consider- 
able height  for  this  room.  The  roof  of  this  structure  is 
provided  with  two  sliding  parts  so  that  in  good  weather 
the  roof  may  be  opened.  In  combination  with  the  large 
casement  windows  on  the  sides,  this  feature  practically 
converts  the  dining  room  into  an  open  air  space. 

Abaft  the  after  stack  are  located  the  various  pan- 
tries and  galley  and  also  accommodations  for  the  chief 
engineer,  four  assistant  engineers,  and  the  deck  offi- 
cers and  engineer  officers'  messroom. 

On  the  promenade  deck  are  located  the  living  room 
which  is  forward,  the  dining  rooms,  library,  grille,  club 
and  palm  courts. 

Bridge  Deck 

The  bridge,  or  A,  deck,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan, 
is  given  up  almost  entirely  to  passenger  accommoda- 
tions. The  pui-ser's  office  is  conveniently  located  for- 
ward amidships,  facing  the  stairway  coming  down  from 
the  promenade  deck.  The  midship  section  in  this  deck 
is  taken  by  uptake  spaces,  lavatories,  trunk  room,  pho- 
tographic dark  room,  and  aft  by  a  novelty  shop  and 
gymnasium.  Outboard  on  the  port  side  there  is  a  barber 
shop  and  beauty  salon. 

On  each  side  of  this  section  is  a  wide  passageway 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  deck,  these  passage- 
ways giving  access  to  the  passenger  accommodations. 
These  accommodations  consist  of  41  outside  rooms,  ev- 
ery room  being  fitted  with  bathroom  containing  either 
a  shower  or  tub,  or  a  combination  of  shower  and  tub 
with  lavatory  and  toilet  facilities.  Of  these  rooms,  14 
are  single,  the  remainder  are  double  or  are  arranged  in 
suites.  In  addition,  some  of  the  single  I'ooms  can  be 
made  into  double  rooms  by  means  of  communicating 
doors. 

The  rem.ainder  of  this  deck  at  the  after  end  is  a 
sports  deck  with  a  large  tiled  open  air  swimming  pool 
in  the  center.  20  by  35  feet.  This  pool  is  arranged  in 
two  depths,  five  feet  and  seven  feet,  and  is  fitted  with 
submerged  lights  for  night  use.  This  sports  deck  with 
its  swimming  pool  and  the  verandah  club  on  the  deck 
just  above  will  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  out- 
door features  of  life  on  the  ship. 

B  Deck 

B  Deck,  located  just  below  A  Deck,  also  is  given  over 
almost  entirely  to  passenger  accommodations,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  plan.  Access  to  this  deck  is  had  by 
staircases  forward  and  aft. 

A  section  on  the  centerline  of  the  ship  is  utilized  by 
the  uptake  spaces,  lavatories,  deck  pantry,  and  five  in- 
side rooms.  All  of  the  other  rooms  are  located  outside 
of  the  fore  and  aft  passageways  and  are  outside  rooms 
with  wardrobes  and  bathrooms.  Some  of  these  rooms 
are  arranged  with  doors  to  form  double  rooms  if  desir- 
ed and  most  of  them  are  fitted  with  a  Pullman  berth 
that  folds  up  into  the  ceiling  and  is  completely  out  of 
sight  when  not  in  use. 

On  the  after  portion  of  B  Deck  abaft  the  cargo  hatch 
is  a  deckhouse  containing  six  rooms  for  third  class  pas- 
sengers. These  rooms  are  arranged  to  accommodate 
either  four  or  six  passengers  each.  Directly  below  this 
space  and  extending  aft  is  an  open  compartment  ar- 
ranged to  accommodate  a  total  of  36  male  third  class 
passengers. 
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Eighty  Years  of 
Progress  in 
Pacific 
Merchant 
Shipping 


WELCOME,  SANTA  ROSA,  TO 
YOUR  HOME  PORT! 

The  pictures  on  this  page  rcpre»eni  eighty  years  of 
progress  in   Pacific  Ocean  Transportation. 

Above,  we  have  the  old  Pacific  Mail  side-wheel  steamer 
Oregon  arriving  in  San  Francisco,  October  25,  1850, 
bringing  from  Washington  the  news  of  the  admission  of 
California  to  Statehood. 

At  the  right  is  a  reproduction  of  Charles  R.  Patterson's 
spirited  picture  of  the  M.  P.  Grace,  a  fulj-riji^ged  "Down 
East"  sailing  vessel  built  by  the  Grace  Line  for  New  York- 
San  Francisco  service   around  the  Horn   in   the  Seventies. 

Below  is  shown  a  view  of  the  new  Steamship  Santa 
Rosa,  ste.iming  20  knots  on  her  trial  trip.  This  palatial 
vessel,  with  her  three  sisters,  will  make  New  ^'ork  from 
San  Francisco  on  a  17-day  schedule,  calling  at  a  number 
of  Latin  American  ports  en  route.  Eighty  years  ago  100 
days   was   good   time   by   water   between    these    two    ports. 
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Accommodations 
on  New 

Grace  Liners 


THE  Grace  Line's  four  latest  contributions  to  the 
American  merchant  marine  are  the  first  American 
ships  havinK  all  outside  rooms  with  private  baths. 
Their  most  striking  characteristics  are  the  luxuriously 
home-like  atmosphere  that  pervades  every  room  and 
the  genuine  American  spirit  that  prevails  throughout. 

The  four  new  Grace  liners  have  been  designed  and 
decorated  with  the  idea  that  the  greater  part  of  each 
voyage  will  be  made  over  troi)ical  waters.  Public  rooms 
have  been  brought  "up  top"  where  there  is  ample  light 
and  air;  decks  made  broad  and  with  as  few  obstruc- 
tions as  possible;  colors  and  materials  used  that  are 
cool  and  "summery." 

Living  Room.  Touring  around  the  promenade  deck  of 
the  Santa  Rosa,  one  finds  the  forward  part  of  the  deck 
enclosed  with  Kearfott  frameless  sliding  glass  windows 
to  form  palm  courts  which  give  entrance  to  the  living 
room.  Pale  green  latticed  ceiling  and  walls,  growing 
plants,  and  attractive  wicker  furniture  with  blue  slip- 
covers, give  the  effect  of  a  conservatory  surrounding 
the  living  room. 

This   living   room    is  a   spacious  yet   very   home-like 
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The  living  room  is  .»  sp.i<.iou»  .ipjrtmriK   in  ll" 

with  Urgr  C4«cnicnl  window*  jnd  door*  opening  >•" 

into    the   palm   courti    formed    bv    the   cnclow-d    portion    o(    the 
promrnjdr  drrk. 


One  of  thf    mjny   jjrjtrful   stjirwjyt  on    ihr 
SlcamUiip  Santa  Rosa. 

room  artistically  decorated  and  finished  in  Georgian 
style.  Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  palm  courts,  it 
is  one  of  the  lightest,  most  airy  rooms  on  the  ship. 
When  the  swinging  doors  and  the  tall  French  Kearfott 
casement  windows  reaching  down  to  the  deck  are  open, 
the  room  virtually  is  part  of  the  palm  courts  and  in  the 
tropics  can  be  completely  thrown  open  to  the  breeres. 

This  living  room  is  finished  in  white  with  beautifully 
carved  mouldings  and  fluted  columns  that  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Georgian  style  and  is  furnished  with 
Eighteenth  Centur>-  English  reproductions  developed 
in  mahogany  and  walnut.  Graceful  desks  stand  near  the 
windows;  grouped  near  the  grand  piano  are  small 
tables  with  lamps  made  from  antique  \  .  '  >  hairs 

upholstered   in   yellow   leather  or  in   <  .'   blue 

green  and  white  chintz.  Comfortable  .i..,,  ..,,..iis  and 
coffee  tables  are  centered  around  the  large  ojien  fire- 
place. 

Librar>-.  Aft  of  the  living  room  on  the  starboard  side 
is  the  Library,  a  restful  room  paneled  from  flo<ir  to 
ceiling  in  natural  pine.  Bookcases  have  been  built  into 
the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace.  The  color 
scheme— blue  green,  and  soft  yellow— is  introduced  by 
bright  chintz  curtains,  chairs  upholstered  in  leather, 
and  old  Currier  &  Ives  prints  that  hang  above  the  book- 
cases. 

Main  Dining  R«H>m.  The  main  (ii  "     ks 

high  at  either  side  and  almost  tin 

center,  is  entered  from  the  i  H 

"topside,"  is  particularly  w- 
structed  dome  that   ml'-    '  .   .....    .. 

ment  windows  can  tr;i  ■    nwm  in' 

swept  outdoor  cafe.   T\  ,:   r»H)m   is    t  m 

soft  Adam  green  with  column.H  and  pila.ster'*  in  ;»  liarker 
shade.  The  chief  deorative  feature  is  a  beautiful  mural 
painting— 15  feet  high  and  8  feet  wide— by  the  noted 
marine  artist  Charles  R.  Patterson  of  the  old  full-rig- 
ged "Down  East"  sailing  vessel  M.  P.  Grace,  named  for 
the  brother  of  the  founder  of  W.  R.  Grace  k  Co. 
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A  silver  service  worthy  of  this  splendid  room  was 
furnished  by  Reed  and  Barton  of  San  Francisco;  and 
the  glassware,  chinaware,  and  Westinghouse  Micarta 
trays  for  table  service  were  supplied  by  the  Dorhmann 
Hotel  Supply  Company  of  San  Francisco.  Sylent-Tex 
table  pads  insure  quiet  service  and  increase  the  wear- 
ing life  of  table  linen  and  table  ware. 

From  the  orchestra  balcony  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  dining  room,  sound  motion  pictures  will  be  project- 
ed to  a  large  screen  which  can  quickly  be  set  up  in 
front  of  the  mural  painting. 

Grill  and  Private  Dining  Room.  Aft  of  the  main  din- 
ing room  on  the  starboard  side  and  forward  of  it  on  the 
port  side  are  two  smaller  dining  rooms — the  grill  and  a 
private  dining  room  used  for  children.  These  rooms  are 
finished  in  pale  green  and  white,  have  large  mirrors 
that  almost  cover  one  wall,  and  are  attractively  fur- 
nished with  chairs  copied  from  Hepplewhite  like  those 
in  the  main  dining  room. 

The  Club  and  Verandah.  A  casino-like  club — rendez- 
vous for  bridge,  dancing,  and  refreshment — opens  on 
the  after  deck.  The  walls  are  broken  by  casement  win- 
dows with  blue-cushioned  seats  underneath,  by  panels 
painted  with  tropical  birds  and  foliage,  and  by  large 
mirrors  reflecting  the  flowering  plants  growing  from 
floor  boxes. 

Tables  and  wicker  chairs,  cushioned  in  dull  blue, 
edge  a  large  hardwood  dance  floor  so  constructed  that 
it  is  absolutely  smooth.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  the 
service  counter  and  at  the  opposite  end  a  broad  cano- 
pied verandah  overlooking  the  sports  deck  and  swim- 
ming pool.  The  large  sliding  doors  opening  on  the  ver- 
andah may  be  thrown  back,  converting  the  club  into  an 
outdoor  cafe. 

A  spacious  outdoor  promenade  surrounds  the  public 
rooms  aft  of  the  palm  courts  on  this  deck.  This  space 
is  liberally  provided  with  the  famous  Readsboro  deck 
chair,  insuring  comfort  for  the  fresh  air  enthusiasts. 

Swimming  Pool.  The  built-in  swimming  pool,  located 
on  the  deck  below,  is  the  largest  open-air  pool  on  any 
American  ship.  Green  tile  gives  color  to  the  water  and 
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umbrella-topped  tables  and  colorful  chairs  lend  a 
beach-like  atmosphere.  The  pool  has  a  continuous  flow 
of  salt  water  drawn  from  the  ocean  and  may  be  illumi- 
nated at  night.  Fresh  water  showers  are  conveniently 
near.  The  sports  decks  surrounding  the  pool  are  un- 
usually broad  and  unobstructed. 

Near  the  pool  is  the  gymnasium,  a  large  room  equip- 


Upper  view  shows  the 
after  end  of  A  Deck,  look- 
ing forward,  featuring  the 
large  outdoor  swimming 
pool  and  the  outdoor  ver- 
andah cafe  on  the  prome- 
nade deck  above. 

Center  shows  the  beai!» 
tiful  library,  finished  in 
natural  pine. 

At  left  is  the  grand  din- 
ing hall  with  two-deck 
height  ovfr  the  full  room 
and  domed  skylight  effect 
giving  additional  height 
in  the  center. 
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ped  with  rowitiK  machines,  pulleys,  electric  horseg, 
punchinir  bug,  and  all  sorts  of  up-to-date  "tf.vm"  para- 
phernalia for  keeping  one  fit. 

A  moderniy  e(|uipped  and  expertly  stafft-d  heauty 
parlor  and  barber  shop  and  a  novelty  shop  stocked  with 
the  odds  and  ends  one  needs  on  ship  board  are  nearby. 

Delu.\e  Suites.  There  are  several  de  Luxe  suites  each 
with  its  color  scheme — blue,  green,  Krwy  or  white.  Sit- 
ting rooms  are  large  and  uncrowded — furnished  with 
mahogany  reproductions  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
English  period,  and  with  black  and  gold  copies  of 
French  chairs.  A  writing  desk,  chairs  upholstered  in 
chintz  or  silk,  a  sofa  that  may  be  converted  into  a  bed, 
graceful  small  tables,  conveniently  arranged  lights,  a 
telephone,  and  a  radio  loudspeaker  provide  all  the  com- 
forts of  home. 

The  suite  bedrooms  are  provided  with  twin  Simmons 
beds,  attractive  dressing  tables,  and  chests  of  drawers, 
colorful  chintz  chairs,  a  bed  table  with  telephone  and 
lamp,  and — between  the  chintz-curtained  windows — a 
full-length  triple  mirror.  Beautifully  tiled  bathrooms 
follow  the  color  scheme  of  the  suite. 

Staterooms.  There  is  a  variety  of  single  and  double 
staterooms— a  telephone  in  every  room — furnished  in 
Eighteenth  Century  English  style  with  chests  of  draw- 
ers, real  Simmons  beds  with  Beautyrest  mattresses, 
conveniently  placed  lights,  electric  fans,  full  length 
mirrors,  and  comfortable  chintz-covered  chairs,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  rooms  seem  unusually  large.  Colorful 
window  drapes  and  chintz  bed  coverlets  give  the 
staterooms  the  appearance  of  a  living  room.  Private 
bathrooms  are  beautifully  modern  and  well  lighted. 

With  the  exception  of  staterooms  and  living  room, 
these  spaces  all  have  rubber  flooring.  In  the  public 
rooms  this  is  in  rich  dark  harmonious  color  blendings 
which  accentuate  the  "cool  summery"  color  schemes  of 
walls,  hangings,  furnishings,  and  ceilings.  On  the 
floors  of  passageways  the  tiling  is  in  soft  green  shades 
with  black  border.  The  rubber  flooring  is  laid  on  steel 
trowelled  hard  magnesite  and  is  finished  with  molded 
rubber  core  base,  molded  rubber  pintles,  and  molded 
rubber  door  saddles.  On  two  of  the  four  ships  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  installed  their  Royalite 
architectural  rubber  flooring.  The  other  two  ships  were 
floored  by  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

Windows 

An  unusual  amount  of  daylight  in  the  public  spaces 
has  been  obtained  by  a  liberal  use  of  casement  windows 
and   doors    whic  *  ■•     *  .■    m.     ■  i   .   i    i    :..., 
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One  of  the  novel  features  of 
the  public  room  spaces  on  the 
new  Grace  Liners  is  the  palm 
court  effect,  shown  here,  which 
surrounds  the  living  room  at  the 
forward  end  of  the  promenade 
deck.  This  portion  of  the  prom- 
enade deck  is  completely  enclos- 
ed with  sliding,  frameless,  plate- 
glass  windows  and  the  living 
room  opens  into  this  nicely  fin- 
ished verandah  through  large 
casement  windows  and  French 
doors.  All  of  the  windows  are 
by   Kearfott. 


the  decorative  schemes  and  which  harmonize  perfectly 
in  shape  and  size  of  glass  pane.  The  problem  of  the  ex- 
ternal appearaance  of  such  openings  has  also  been 
very  satisfactorily  met.  The  double  casement  windows 
are  peculiar  in  that  there  is  no  meeting  bar  between 
the  sash  and  therefore  the  entire  opening  is  unob- 
structed when  the  windows  are  swung  open. 

The  deck  staterooms  are  equipped  with  mechanically 
operated  fully-housing  sliding  windows  of  ^o-inch  plate 
glass  of  liberal  area.  The  window  design  prevents  rat- 
tling and  offers  excellent  protection  from  wind  and 
weather. 

Forty-four  %-inch  thick  sliding  windows  enclose  the 
promenade  deck  forward,  the  installation  being  such 
that  an  opportunity  was  given  to  attractively  finish 
this  space. 

All  casement  windows,  doors,  stateroom  and  prom- 
enade deck  enclosure  windows  were  supplied  by  the 
Kearfott  Engineering  Company. 


Galley  Equipment 

As  previously  noted,  the  first  class  galley  and  pan- 
tries are  located  on  the  after  part  of  the  boat  deck  and 
are  completely  equipped  with  all  modern  labor  and  time 
saving  devices  that  are  applicable  for  shipboard  use 
and,  in  addition,  the  location  of  the  different  parts  has 
been  so  worked  out  as  to  produce  a  steady  flow  of  ma- 
terials through  the  galley  and  reduce,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, any  unnecessary  movements  of  cooks  and  assist- 
ants in  the  preparation  of  meals. 

In  addition  to  sinks,  serving  counters,  pan  racks,  and 
dressers,  there  are  in  the  galley  three  Edison  Electric 
Appliance  Company  electric  hotel  ranges,  one  electric 
broiler  with  warming  compartment,  one  large  steam- 
jacketed  stock  pot,  one  three-compartment  vegetable 
steamer,  one  two-compartment  refrigerator,  a  motor 
driven  mixer,  and  a  De  Laval  motor  driven  milk  emuU 
sor. 

Refrigerating  machinery  is  Brunswick-Kroeschell. 


The  galley  and  pantry  on  the 
new  Grace  liners  should  certainly 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  sea- 
going chef  and  his  assistants, 
since  they  are  located  on  the 
boat  deck  with  abundance  of 
natural  light  and  ventilation  and 
are  equipped  with  all  of  the  most 
up-to-date  devices  for  electrical 
and  steam  cooking  and  for  the 
preparation  of  food. 


Power  Plants  of 

Grace  Liners 

A  New  Fuel  Economy 
Record 


FROM  thf  staiiilpoinl  of  coordiiiatfd  and  niodi-rn 
enKineeriiiK  practice,  the  main  and  auxiliary  power 
plants  of  the  new  Grace  Liners  are  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced design  and  combine  all  of  these  elements  which 
tend  to  produce  a  high  over-all  efficiency,  such  as  high 
pressure,  high  temperature  steam,  high  vacuum,  com- 
plete auxiliary  electrification,  and  feed  water  heating 
by  the  series  extraction  method.  The  propulsion  plants 
on  these  ships  not  only  exceed  all  former  standards  of 
economy,  but  also  operate  without  vibration,  noise,  or 
smoke. 

Skillful  planning  of  the  engine  room  has  allowed  the 
use  of  exceptionally  rugged  propulsion  turbines  and 
gears,  together  with  truly  massive  foundations,  achiev- 
ing a  rigidity  far  in  excess  of  ordinary  marine  practice. 

Preliminary  data  from  the  official  sea  trials  of  the 
S.S.  Santa  Rosa  indicate  a  fuel  consumption  of  0.607 
pound  of  19000  B.T.U.  fuel  oil  per  shaft  horsepower 
hour.  Referred  to  the  total  horsepower  developed  by 
the  main  turbines,  which  includes  that  used  in  driving 
the  two  main  turbine-connected  500-kilowatt  electric 
generators,  this  fuel  consumption  figure  is  reduced  to 
0.558  pound  of  fuel  oil  per  horsepower  at  sea  for  all 
purposes.  This  latter  figure  would  make  the  S.S.  Santa 
Rosa  the  most  economical  steamer  afloat  so  far  as  spe- 
cific fuel  consumption  is  concerned. 

The  main  propelling  plant  on  each  ship  consists  of 
two  double  reduction  gear  turbine  sets  of  the  General- 
Electric  type,  each  rated  6000  shaft  horsepower  normal, 
and  6600  shaft   horsepower  maximum,   at  a   propeller 


The  thofl   alley  of   the   Sunlj   Rova. 

speed  of  95  and  98  revolutions  per  minute,  respectively. 
The  reversing  elements  which  are  incorporated  in  each 
low  pressure  casing  are  designed  to  deliver  80  per  cent 
of  normal  ahead  torque.  The  steam  conditions  at  the 
turbine  throttle  are  875  pounds  gauge  pressure  and 
300  degrees  Fahrenheit  superheat.  The  condensers, 
which  are  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  under-slung  type,  are 
designed  to  give  28.25  inches  of  vacuum  with  75  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  sea  water  when  operating  at  normal 
full  power. 

The  turbines  are  divided  into  a  high  pressure  ele- 
ment, which  revolves  at  4500  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  a  low   pressure  element,   which   revolves  at  3500 
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An  end  of  one  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  main  propulsion  unit 
condensers  on  the  Santa  Rosa.  Note  the  extremely  massive 
foundation  of  the  main  turbine  and  gear  and  the  roller  and 
track  arrangement  for  handling  this  condenser  head  when 
getting  at  the  tubes. 

revolutions  per  minute.  The  casings  are  split  at  the 
horizontal  joint  for  lifting  the  upper  halves,  and 
blanking  and  emergency  connections  are  provided  so 
that  either  element  can  be  operated  singly  should  this 
be  found  necessary.  The  turbine  casings  are  of  cast 
steel  and  all  turbine  rotors  are  milled  out  of  solid  steel 
forgings  with  the  wheels  integral  with  the  shaft.  Four 
hand  valves  are  provided  for  varying  the  first  stage 
nozzle  area,  thus  reducing  the  throttling  losses  to  a 
minimum  over  wide  power  ranges  and  effecting  a  very 
flat  water  rate  curve.  Three  extraction  openings  are 
provided  in  the  turbines  for  the  following  purposes; 
one,  for  the  evaporator;  two,  for  the  second  stage  feed 
water  heater,  fresh  water  heating,  and  steam  heating; 
and,  three,  for  the  first  stage  feed  heater. 

The  propeller  thrust  bearings  built  into  the  forward 
end  of  the  main  gear  case  are  of  Kingsbury  design  and 
manufacture.  They  are  of  the  6-shoe  self-aligning 
etjualizing  type.  Formation  of  wedge-shaped  oil  films 
under  thrust  load  is  accomplished  by  dividing  the  bear- 
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ing  elements  into  segments  so  supported  and  pivoted 
that  they  are  free  to  tilt  slightly,  assuming  automati- 
cally whatever  taper  is  required  by  speed,  load,  and 
oil  viscosity. 

The  low  pressure  element  of  each  main  propulsion 
unit  is  designed  for  the  additional  power  capacity  re- 
quired to  drive  a  500-kilowatt  direct-current  auxiliary 
generator  from  an  extension  of  the  low  speed  pinion. 
Under  normal  steaming  conditions  and  at  speeds  of 
from  70  to  100  per  cent,  these  auxiliary  generators  fur- 
nish all  of  the  auxiliary  power.  Each  unit  delivers  its 
power  to  a  separate  bus.  A  turbine-driven  auxiliary 
generator  of  500  kilowatts  capacity  acts  as  a  standby 
unit  for  each  bus,  and  an  automatic  change-over  de- 
vice is  provided  for  shifting  the  load  when  the  speed 
of  the  main  unit  drops  below  the  prescribed  70  per  cent 
speed.  The  standby  sets  are  motored  by  their  own  gen- 
erators at  about  95  per  cent  speed  when  acting  as 
stand-bys  and  the  turbines  operated  with  closed  throttle 
on  vacuum.  The  units  which  are  driven  by  the  main 
propulsion  plants  are  furnished  with  voltage  regula- 
tors for  maintaining  constant  voltage.  An  additional 
turbine-driven  auxiliary  generator  of  200  kilowatts  ca- 
pacity is  also  provided  for  use  either  as  a  stand-by  or 
for  port  conditions.  Each  of  the  turbine  driven  sets  is 
provided  with  its  own  condenser. 

Lubrication 

A  tank  mounted  above  the  turbine  provides  a  fixed 
oil  pressure  for  lubrication,  all  lubricating  oil  being 
first  pumped  to  this  tank.  If  the  oil  pressure  for  any 
reason  should  di'op  below  a  safe  limit,  an  automatic 
valve  operates  to  close  the  main  governor-control  valve. 

Small  sight-flow  glasses  are  attached  to  each  turbine 
bearing  to  enable  the  attendant  to  see  at  a  glance 
whether  the  bearings  are  getting  an  oil  supply.  These 
flow  glasses  indicate  the  flow  when  the  turbine  is  re- 
volving in  either  forward  or  reverse  direction. 

Northern  rotary  pumps  take  care  of  the  service  re- 
quirements for  lubricating  oil;  and  this  oil  is  kept 
clean  by  a  centrifugal  purifier  supplied  by  the  Turbine 
Equipment  Co.  A  No.  3  special  Paracoil  lubricating  oil 
heater  and  an  Alco  cooler  are  installed  in  the  lubricat- 
ing oil  circuits. 

Condensers 

Correct  and  efficient  functioning  of  the  surface  con- 
densers is  an  essential  factor  in.  the  reliability  and 
economy  of  boilers  as  well  as  turbines  in  modern  ma- 


Left:  Auxiliary  condenser  and  its  circulating 
pump. 

Center:  Overboard  discharge  connection  on 
ma'n  condenser. 

Right:  One  of  the  main  circulating  pumps. 
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rine  plants.  The  highest  vacuum  cuiisititent  with  proper 
power  expenditure  in  the  circulating  pump  and  other 
auxiliaries  is  re(|uired  to  fully  realize  the  inherent 
economy  of  the  tuibines.  Even  more  important  than 
vacuum,  so  far  as  reliability  of  the  ship  is  concerned, 
is  absolute  tightness  for  the  condenser  and  total  exclu- 
sion of  salt  water  from  the  condensate  which  is,  of 
course,  used  for  boiler  feed.  In  the  particular  instance 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  there  is  a  severe  additional  require- 
ment in  that  the  condensers  and  condenser  auxiliaries 
must  occupy  an  unusually  small  space. 

The  original  specifications  for  the  ship  called  for  a 
vacuum  of  28.25  inches  with  75  degrees  sea  water, 
which  is  the  average  temperature  for  the  voyage.  The 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company  was  able  to  show  from  actual 
performance  records  of  existing  marine  condensers 
that  it  could  produce  a  vacuum  '4  inch  higher  than 
specified  under  these  space  limitations,  and  it  was 
therefore  commissioned  to  build  the  condensers.  This 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  extra  vacuum  adds  two  per  cent 
to  the  power  which  a  turbine  can  produce  with  a  given 
quantity  of  steam.  Thus  the  Ingersoll-Rand  condenser 
is  able  to  add  280  horsepower  to  the  output  of  the  San- 
ta Rosa's  turbines,  when  extra  power  is  desired,  and  at 
other  times  to  save  two  per  cent  in  the  fuel  cost.  To  ob 
tain  28.5  inches  instead  of  28.25  inches  vacuum  with 
75  dejgrees  sea  water,  a  condenser  must  have  some  30 
per  cent  additional  heat  transfer  capacity. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  design  include:  the  pear- 
shaped  shell  which  has  long  been  accepted  as  theoreti- 
cally correct;  a  precise  spacing  of  the  condenser  tul)es 
at  varying  pitch  in  different  portions  of  the  condenser 
as  determined  by  calculation  in  a  model  test;  a  system 
of  steam  flow  control  within  the  condenser  which  auto- 
matically proportions  the  quantity  of  steam  flowing  to 
any  given  element  along  the  length  of  the  condenser  so 
as  to  satisfy  its  full  condensing  capacity. 

Another  feature  which  plays  a  considerable  part  in 
the  success  of  the  condenser  is  the  external  air  cooling 
compartment.  This  air  cooler  not  only  increases  con- 
denser efficiency  but  also  augments  the  capacity  of  the 
air  ejector  and  renders  the  condenser  less  sen.'^itive  to 
air  leakage.  All  necessary  functions  are  accomplished 
by  the  shape  of  the  outside  shell  and  the  arrangement 
of  tubes  and  tube  supporting  plates,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing numerous  and  somewhat  delicate  internal  parts  of- 
ten used. 

For  protection  against  corrosion  from  salt  circulat- 
ing water,  aluminum  brass  tubes  were  used  and  the 
water  chests  were  made  of  ample  volume  to  eliminate 
turbulence.  All  elements  of  the  condenser  exposed  to 
salt  water  were  thoroughly  bonded  together  with  hard- 
ened coppei  bolts,  and  all  ferrous  metals  were  given  a 
protective  insulating  coating  against  electrolytic  ac- 
tion. This  protection  extends  to  the  inlet  and  outlet 
pipes  and  the  circulating  pumj). 

Condenser  tube  packing  is  entirely  eliminated.  All 
tubes  are  solidly  expanded  into  the  tube  sheet  at  both 
ends.  Special  boring  and  reaming  of  the  sheets  for  tube 
holes,  holding  of  tube  diameters  to  a  very  close  toler- 
ance, suitable  annealing  of  tubes,  the  use  of  special  ex 
panding  tools,  and  careful  workmanship  all  i<inil)iiu' 
to  produce  a  permanently  tight  joint.  To  take  up  expan- 
sion all  are  given  a  slight  initial  bowing,  which  takes 
care  of  differences  in  the  tubes;  and  the  tube  sheet  at 
one  end  is  carried  on  a  bellows  expansion  joint  incor- 
porated in  the  condenser  frame,  which  takes  care  of 
any  expansion  of  the  tube  bundle  as  a  whole. 

That  this  construction  is  tight  is  shown  by  the  fact 
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that  on  the  trials,  and  in  the  very  considerable  number 
of  hours  of  condenser  and  boiler  operation  for  general 
test  purposes  the  salt  content  of  the  boiler  feed  water 
as  tested  by  all  known  methods  has  not  changed. 

The  Ingersoll  Rand  vertical  motor-driven  centrifugal 
main  circulating  pumps  are  said  to  be  the  first  pumps 
of  their  type  built  in  the  United  States.  The  pump  is 
located  below  the  floor  plates  and  is  so  arranged  that 
practically  no  inlet  circulating  water  pipe  i.>>  required, 
there  being  only  an  expansion  joint  between  pump  dis- 
charge and  condenser  water  inlet  and  a  very  short  sec- 
tion of  copper  pipe  between  the  pump  suction  and  the 
sea  valve.  In  construction,  the  pump  is  arranged  so  that 
it  can  be  entirely  disassembled  without  disturbing  the 
motor. 

Steam  (leneratin,^  Plant 

On  each  of  the  new  liners  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa 
Lucia  steam  will  be  supplied  by  four  Babc<K-k  &  Wilrux 
boilers  each  having  -Ix'tn  x.iii.r,  f. .  t  ,,i  (.,,1.  1  tw  itjng 
surface,  2103  s(|uan  ind 

2099  square  feet   of  •  r  a 

total  of  19,560  square  leel  ol  kioiler  heMlititf  nurface. 
8412  square  feet  of  superheating  surface  and  83% 
S(|uare  feet  of  economizer  surface,  in  four  boilera. 
These  boilers  have  been  built  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  U.  S.  St.  '  'ion 

Service  and  the  American   Bureau  ■    a 

working  pressure  of  1'"  ■    '     — 

The   superheiittTs  .   amply 

shielded  from  the  rai: and  are 

located  entirely  within  the  boi.  are  de- 

signed to  give  a  total  steam  ten  -  degrees 

Fahrenheit  at  the  maximum  r:  • 

The  boilers  are  arranged  in  ;  -id*,  two 

boilers  facing  forward  and  two  facing  aft.  affording  a 
common  athwartship  firing  ai.ile. 
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Each  of  the  four  boilers  is  equipped  with  one  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  internal  drum-type  desuperheater  to  fur- 
nish steam  for  auxiliary  purposes.  These  desuperheat- 
ers,  being  entirely  within  the  boiler,  operate  without 
heat  loss.  Their  action  is  entirely  automatic,  and  the 
apparatus  is  of  extremely  simple  and  rugged  design. 
All  steam  passes  through  the  superheaters  and  the  re- 
quired amount  is  then  desuperheated.  Such  a  procedure 
prevents  excessive  steam  temperatures,  affording  addi- 
tional protection  to  the  superheater  tubes  when  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  total  steam  being  generated  is 
to  be  used  in  saturated  steam  auxiliaries. 

Each  boiler  is  equipped  with  two  supei'imposed  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  wrought  steel  economizers,  which,  at 
maximum  power,  raise  the  temperature  of  the  entering 
feed  water  to  approximately  320  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
thereby  lowering  the  entering  gas  temperature  and 
adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  unit. 

The  furnaces  of  all  boilers  are  lined  with  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  No.  80  Firebrick  and  Special  Insulation  to  per- 
mit operation  at  continuous  high  rating,  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  refractory  maintenance.  Bailey  thermo- 
hydraulic  feedwater  regulators  are  fitted  to  the  steam 
drums  of  each  boiler  to  automatically  control  the 
amount  of  feed  and  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler 
drums.  The  boilers  are  arranged  with  a  double  air  cas- 
ing for  oil  burning. 

Five  Babcock  &  Wilcox  mechanical  atomizing  oil 
burners  of  the  Cuyama  design  are  fitted  to  the  double 
front  of  each  boiler  to  operate  under  forced  draft.  Each 
boiler  will  be  mechanically  cleaned  during  operation  by 
an  installation  of  Diamond  Power  Specialty  Corpora- 
tion's automatic  valv-in-head  G9B  soot  blowers,  con- 
sisting of  six  2-inch  Calorized  units  and  two  2-inch 
plain  units  for  each  boiler  and  superheater  installation. 
The  economizers  for  each  boiler  will  be  cleaned  by  six 
2-inch  plain  units. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  that  under  normal  oper- 
ating conditions,  these  vessels  will  operate  on  three 
boilers,  the  fourth  boiler  being  carried  as  a  spare  and 
available  for  cleaning  and  repair  while  on  scheduled 
runs  without  loss  of  speed  or  power. 

Main  Feed  Pump 

Feed  water  for  this  boiler  installation  is  furnished 
by  a  De  Laval  high  speed  high  pressure  4-stage  centri- 
fugal pump  directly  connected  to  and  driven  by  a  De 
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Laval  velocity  stage  turbine  designed  for  the  use  of 
high  pressure  superheated  steam.  This  pump  will  de- 
liver from  200  to  500  gallons  per  minute  against  a  pres- 
sure of  500  pounds  per  square  inch  at  3500  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  impellers  of  the  pump,  the  diaphragms 
separating  the  stages,  the  internal  passages,  and  the 
leak-off  drain  to  suction  are  so  designed  and  correlated 
that  the  rotor  and  impellers  in  operation  run  in  perfect 
hydraulic  balance  with  no  metallic  contact  on  end 
thrust  bearings  in  either  direction. 

The  De  Laval  velocity  stage  turbine  is  so  designed 
that  high  pressure  steam  is  confined  to  the  steam  chest, 
valve  casing,  and  nozzles.  The  steam  in  wheel  casing 
adjacent  to  rotor  shaft  bearings  is  at  exhaust  pressure 
or  lower  than  atmosphere.  Two  governor  valves  and 
mechanisms  are  installed,  one  for  service  requirements 
of  speed  or  pressure,  the  other  for  emergency  shut-off. 

As  stand-by  main  feed  service,  a  Worthington  verti- 
cal triplex  reciprocating  motor  driven  pump  of  equal 
capacity  is  installed  and  for  port  service  a  motor  driven 
vertical  reciprocating  pump  of  smaller  capacity. 

Installed  in  these  feed  water  systems  and  in  the  fuel 
system  of  the  boilers  are  the  following  items  of  equip- 
ment supplied  by  the  Davis  Engineering  Corporation: 

Two  No.  12-11  Improved  Paracoil  first-stage  feed  wa- 
ter heaters. 

Two  No.  14-6.5  Improved  Paracoil  second-stage  feed 
water  heaters. 

Two  No.  E-75  Paracoil  drain  coolers. 

Two  No.  K-50  Paracoil  tubular  fuel  oil  heaters. 

One  No.  37-208  Paracoil  salt  water  evaporator  with 
automatic  feed  control. 

One  No.  37-20S  Paracoil  fresh  water  evaporator  with 
automatic  feed  control. 

Each  first  stage  Paracoil  feed  water  heater  has  a  ca- 
pacity for  raising  60,000  pounds  of  water  per  hour  from 
107  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  170  degrees  Fahrenheit  when 
steam  pressure  in  shell  is  maintained  at  7.72  pounds  ab- 
solute per  square  inch.  Each  second  stage  heater  raises 
60,000  pounds  of  feed  water  per  hour  from  170  to  240 
degrees  when  steam  pressure  in  shell  is  maintained. at 
44.8  pounds  absolute.  The  third  stage  heating  from  240 
to  320  degrees  is  effected  by  the  economizers  built  into 
the  boiler  uptakes  as  described  heretofore. 

Marshall-Newell  Supply  Company  of  San  Francisco 
are  furnishing  a  quantity  of  engine  room  supplies  for 
the  new  Grace  ships. 


An  airplane  view  of  the 
yard  of  the  Federal  Ship- 
building Si  Dry  Dock 
Company,  at  Kearny,  New 
Jersey,  showing  the  S.S. 
Santa  Rosa  a  little  after 
her  launching,  March  24, 
1932,  and  two  of  her  sis- 
ters, the  Santa  Paula  and 
the  Santa  Lucia,  on  the 
stocks.  The  Santa  Elena 
was  launched  November 
30  from  the  slip  vacated 
by  the  Santa  Rosa. 


— Photo    by  Falrchlld   Aerial 
Surveys    Ine.,    N.Y.C. 
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The  wheel  house  of  the 
Santa  Rosa,  shown  in  thii  il- 
lustration, is  equipped  with 
every  necessary  device  for 
safe,  fast,  modem  naN-igation 
and  for  the  control  of  the 
various  devices  which  insure 
safety  at  sea. 


Navigatiun  (Equipment 

The  wheel  house  and  bridge  of  the  Steamship  Santa 
Rosa  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  type  of  navi- 
vrating  equipment.  This  includes  a  complete  Sperrj-  k.v- 
ro-compass  system  consisting  of  one  master  compass, 
the  steering  repeater  compass,  one  located  in  the  wheel 
house  and  one  on  the  after  docking  bridge.  There  is  a 
bearing  repeater  compass  on  a  pelorus  stand  on  the  top 
of  the  wheel  house  and  also  one  repeater  for  the  radio 
direction  finder. 

The  gyro-compass  motor  is  supplied  from  the  emer- 
gency lighting  panel  and  there  is  an  alarm  system  in 
the  wheel  house  to  indicate  the  failure  of  the  repeating 
system  and  also  an  alarm  buzzer  to  indicate  the  failure 
of  the  ship's  electrical  supply  system. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  Sperry  gyro-pilot  and  electric 
steering  control  operated  from  the  master  gyro-com- 
pass. This  unit  is  arranged  with  the  usual  clutches  so 
that  hydraulic  pumps  of  the  steering  gear  may  be  con- 
trolled either  from  the  gyro-pilot  or  from  the  manually 
operated  hydraulic  telemotor. 

There  are  also  installed  in  the  wheel  house  Sperry 
helm  angle  indicators  and  Sperry  revolutions  indica- 
tors. 

A  Fathometer,  installed  by  the  Submarine  Signal 
Corporation,  indicates  echo  soundings  in  the  wheel 
house  and  enables  the  navigator  to  have  a  practically 
continuous  record  of  the  depth  of  water  beneath  the 
ship's  keel. 

A  Louis  Weule  Company  motor-driven  sounding  ma- 
chine insures  dependable  prompt  soundings  by  the  lead 
and  line  method.  This  machine,  manufactured  in  San 
Francisco,  has  achieved  a  notable  reputation  as  one  of 
the  foremost  electro-mechanical  devices  for  rapid 
soundings. 

Cory  Kent  clear  vision  screens  insure  the  navigator  a 
clean  windshield  even  in  driven  sleet,  hail,  or  rain. 
Cory  engine  room  telegraphs  transmit  orders  from 
bridge  to  operating  stand  in  the  engine  room. 

There  are  two  sets  of  transmitters  and  indicators  on 
the  bridge,  each  set  consisting  of  a  transmitter  and  re- 
ply indicator  for  the  starboard  shaft  and  a  transmit- 
ter and  reply  indicator  for  the  port  shaft,  mounted  on 
a  common  pedestal.  One  set  is  located  on  the  port  side 
of  the  bridge  and  the  other  set  on  the  starboard  side  of 
the  bridge.  In  the  engine  room  there  are  two  indicators 
with  their  reply  transmitters,  one  for  the  starboard 
shaft  and  one  for  the  port  shaft. 


A  mechanical  docking  telegraph  is  provided  to  oper- 
ate between  the  bridge  and  the  after  docking  bridge. 
There  is  also,  in  this  same  system,  a  steering  telegraph 
in  the  steering  gear  room,  and  the  various  dials  are  so 
marked  that  the  telegraph  may  be  used  for  either  dock- 
ing orders  or  steering  orders. 

The  ship's  wireless  equipment  consists  of  an  R.C.A. 
500  watt  tube  type  transmitter  for  intermediate  and 
short  wave  telegraph  transmission,  power  being  sup- 
plied from  the  emergency  generator  switchboard,  and 
one  R.C.A.  50  watt  emergency  intermediate  wave  tube 
transmitter,  operated  from  storage  batteries.  There  are 
two  R.C.A.  receivers,  one  a  combined  intermediate  and 
long  wave  receiver,  and  the  other  a  short  wave  receiver. 

An  R  C.A.  radio  direction  finder  of  the  latest  type  is 
installed  for  assisting  in  the  navigation  of  the  ship. 
This  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  wireless  ap- 
paratus, and  for  accuracy  of  reading  is  provided  with  a 
gyro-repeater  compass  from  the  master  gyro. 

There  is  also  provided  a  Cory  loud  speaking  tele- 
phone system  for  establishing  communication  between 
the  bridge,  after  docking  bridge,  steering  gear  ri>om, 
engine  room,  and  chief  engineer's  room.  Voice  tubes 
are  provided  between  several  stations,  as  standard  com- 
pass and  steering  compass,  captain's  room  and  wheel 
house,  wheel  house  and  radio  ronm. 

Safety  Equipment 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  new  Grace  Liners  are 
inherently  safe  ships.  In  subdivision  and  other  built-in 
features  they  e.xceed  all  requirements  of  national  in- 
spection service  rules  or  international  convt-n"."  -m'- 
gestions.  In  addition  to  built-in  features,  sm  ' 
tight  bulkheads,  double  bottoms,  wing  tanks, 
tight  doors,  even.-  ship,  no  matter  how  well  built,  must 
be  prepared  for  emergency. 

Fire  Detection  and  ExtinguishinK  S>iilem.  To  detect 
the  presence  of  a  fire  in  ;iiiy  of  thr  rnrpo  huld".  pnint 
rooms,  lamp  rooms,  etc.,  a  Rich  d-  ■ 
ted  which  immediately  shows  the  , 
an  indicating  cabinet  located  in  thi-  \> 
compartment  being  connected  by  n  si  ; 

so  that  the  exact  1       '     -      '       ' 

These  various  c<>i- 
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also  installed  with  fire  mains  and  risers  and  outlets  and 
hoses  so  arranged  as  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  and  in  suffi- 
cient number  that  all  compartments  within  the  ship 
may  be  reached  by  not  more  than  one  50-foot  length  of 
hose.  An  appropriate  pressure  of  water  will  be  main- 
tained on  this  fire  main  system  at  all  times.  Portable 
fire  extinguishers  are  also  provided  in  all  compart- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  the  fire  detection  system  there  is  fitt- 
ed a  very  complete  Zonit  automatic  fire  alarm  system 
covering  passenger  accommodations  and  crew's  quart- 
ers that  complies  in  all  respects  with  the  latest  re- 
quirements of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service.  This 
system  is  operated  electrically  upon  a  predetermined 
rise  in  temperature  on  any  of  the  signalling  devices 
and  gives  an  alarm  in  the  wheel  house.  Each  circuit  in 
this  system  is  also  provided  with  a  "break-the-glass- 
type"  box  for  manually  transmitting  an  alarm. 

In  case  of  fire  in  compartments  above  the  bulkhead 
deck  it  is  essential  to  limit  the  travel  of  the  fire.  For 
this  purpose  the  various  spaces  are  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  compartments  separated  by  substantial  fire 
screen  bulkheads  constructed  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  International  Convention  for  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea,  1929.  Where  openings  are  required 
through  these  bulkheads  fire  screen  doors  of  proper 
construction  are  fitted.  In  certain  locations  ventilation 
ducts  pass  through  fire  screen  bulkheads.  To  prevent  a 
fire  from  passing  from  one  compartment  to  another  by 
way  of  these  ducts,  fire  screen  dampers  are  fitted  in 
the  ducts  at  the  bulkheads  and  are  arranged  to  be  op- 
erated from  either  side  of  the  bulkhead  or  above  the 
deck. 

A  general  alarm  system  is  installed  throughout  the 
ship,  which  operates  bells  through  a  controller  in  the 
wheel  house.  These  bells  will  ring  continuously  or  in- 
termittently as  may  be  desired. 

Emergency  Light  and  Power.  An  emergency  switch- 
board serves  those  lighting  and  power  circuits  that  are 
necessary  in  case  of  failure  of  the  main  source  of  elec- 
tric supply  from  any  cause.  This  emergency  lighting 
panel  is  located  in  the  emergency  generator  room  on 
the  boat  deck  and  is  normally  supplied  from  the  main 
generators.  Connected  to  it  is  a  Philco  storage  battery 
of  suitable  size  and  voltage  and  a  Winton  diesel-driven 
generator.  The  system  is  so  arranged  on  the  panel 
that  in  case  of  failure  of  the  main  generators  in  the 
engine  room,  the  .panel  will  be  immediately  energized 
from  the  storage  battery  and  will  continue  on  the  stor- 
age battery  as  long  as  the  main  generators  are  off  or 
until  the  emergency  generator  is  started.  In  case  the 
main  generators  come  on  while  the  emergency  system 
is  being  energized  from  the  storage  battery,  the  auto- 
matic switches  will  throw  the  battery  off  and  put  the 
system  on  to  the  main  generators  again.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  gyro-compass,  the  emergency  lights, 
the  radio  equipment,  and  the  emergency  hydraulic 
pump  motor  must  be  energized  at  all  times  either  from 
the  main  generators,  the  storage  battery  or  the  emer- 
gency generator. 

Lifeboats.  On  the  boat  deck,  there  are  seven  life- 
boats with  a  capacity  of  60  persons  each  and  one  motor 
lifeboat  with  a  capacity  of  54  persons.  These  boats  are 
of  steel  construction  and  their  equipment,  releasing 
gear,  stowage,  etc.,  fully  comply  with  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  and  the 
classification  societies.  They  are  stowed  inboard  in  me- 
chanical davits  and  are  so  arranged  that  by  using  trip- 
ping chocks  it  is  possible  to  launch  them  without  the 
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use  of  power  for  taking  in  the  falls.  To  get  the  boats 
inboard  after  being  lowered,  two  power  winches  are 
provided  on  the  boat  deck,  one  on  either  side,  with  suit- 
able niggerheads  to  which  boat  falls  may  be  led.  All  of 
the  davits,  boats,  and  gear  were  supplied  by  the  Welin 
Davit  &  Boat  Corporation.  The  winches  are  by  the  Hyde 
Windlass  Company. 

Hull  Auxiliaries 

Electrification  of  auxiliaries  on  these  vessels  is  as 
complete  as  is  possible  under  present  conditions,  only 
those  pumps  required  by  law  to  be  steam-driven  being 
so  operated.  On  the  under-deck  auxiliaries  the  motors 
are  practically  all  of  the  General-Electric  enclosed  ven- 
tilated type.  Above-deck  auxiliaries  are  driven  by  total- 
ly enclosed  type  motors  furnished  with  automatic  types 
of  control. 

Deck  Machinery.  The  windlass  is  of  the  spur  gear 
type  driven  by  a  variable  speed  motor  and  can  hoist 
two  bower  anchors  each  with  60  fathoms  of  2-11/16- 
inch  stud  link  anchor  chain  simultaneously  at  the  rate 
of  20  feet  per  minute. 

Aft  on  B  Deck  there  is  a  worm  driven  50-horsepower 
capstan  which  will  exert  27,000  pounds  pull  at  a  rope 
speed  of  30  feet  a  minute  or  will  pull  in  slack  line  at 
90  feet  a  minute. 

Supercore  manila  hawsers  carried  by  the  Santa  Rosa 
were  supplied  by  Tubbs  Cordage  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Panama  Mail  Line  has  used  Tubbs  Supercore  for 
many  years  and  especially  wished  this  hawser  for  the 
new  ships. 

Fourteen  cargo  winches,  10  forward  and  4  aft,  serve 
the  cargo  booms.  All  of  these  are  driven  through  worm 
gearing  with  gears  of  special  gear  bronze  and  the 
worms  of  special  heat-treated  alloy  steel  running  in  oil. 
On  test  these  gears  developed  the  highest  efficiency 
ever  reached  with  heavy  duty  worm  gearing.  They  are 
very  quiet  in  operation.  Ten  of  the  winches  are  rated  at 
3  tons  on  a  rope  speed  of  160  feet  a  minute  and  four 
are  rated  at  5  tons  on  a  rope  speed  of  145  feet  a  minute. 
Control  is  of  the  full  magnetic  type  with  automatic  ac- 
celeration on  the  last  two  points.  Both  solenoid  and  foot 
pedal  operated  braking  is  provided. 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  electro-hydraulic  type 
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with  duplicate  sets  of  electric  motur-driveii  variable 
stroke  hydraulic  pumps  operating  hydraulic  ram  piH- 
lons  connected  by  croashead  and  connecting  links  to  the 
rudder  stock  croashead.  The  steering  gear  pump  is  con- 
trolled from  the  wheel  house  on  the  bridge  either 
through  the  Sperry  gyroscopic  automatic  helmsman  or 
through  the  manually  operated  wheel  antl  hydraulic 
telemotor  with  follow-up  gear. 

All  of  the  deck  auxiliary  machinery  was  built  and 
lurniahed  by  the  Hyde  Windlass  Company  who  also 
provided  two  20  horsepower  boat-raising  winches. 

Heating  and  Ventilation.  As  these  ships  will  operate 
111  latitudes  as  far  North  as  New  York  in  the  winter 
time,  and  also  in  the  tropics,  very  complete  ventilating 
and  heating  systems  have  been  installed  throughout, 
consisting  of  mechanical  supply  of  hot  and  cold  air. 
mechanical  exhaust  systems,  and  natural  supply  and 
exhaust  systems. 

In  such  spaces  as  passenger  staterooms,  dining  sa- 
lons, main  foyers,  library,  lounge,  crew's  quarters,  bar- 
lier  shop,  gymnasium,  and  carpenter  shop,  even  though 
many  of  these  spaces  will  normally  have  excellent 
natural  ventilation,  a  mechanical  thermo-tank  system 
has  been  arranged  that  will  supply  both  hot  or  cold 
ail  as  may  be  necessary,  in  sufficient  volume  to  make 
trequent  changes. 

In  certain  other  spaces,  such  as  the  galleys,  which 
will  normally  be  warm,  cold  air  only  is  supplied  me- 
chanically. 

Certain  machinery  spaces  and  also  some  of  the  cargo 
spaces  where  perishable  fruits  may  be  carried  are  also 
-iipplied  with  fresh  air  by  mechanical  means. 

In  toilets,  bathrooms,  galleys,  etc.,  mechanical  ex- 
haust systems  are  also  provided  for  drawing  out  the 
loul  air. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  care  with  which  these  me- 
chanical ventilation  systems  have  been  worked  out,  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  are  52  separate  and  distinct 
ystems  of  supply  and  exhaust  blowers  on  the  ship  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  170, COO  cubic  feet  of  air  p'^r  minute 
not  including  fireroom  and  engine  room  spaces. 

On  the  boat  deck,  the  living  quarters  for  officers  and 
gailey  and  pantry  spaces  and  emergency  generator 
ijom  are  all  heated  by  a  direct  steam  heating  system 
using  radiators. 

In  addition  to  the  mechanical  and  natural  ventilation 
-ystems,  there  are  provided  over  200  electric  bracket 
fans  which  are  located  throughout  the  passenger  quart- 
tis,  public  rooms,  and  crew  spaces. 

Elevators.  In  addition  to  the  cargo-handling  machin- 
ery already  mentioned,  there  are  five  Otis  elevators  in- 
stalled, two  foi-ward,  one  amidships,  and  two  aft. 

The  two  elevators  forward  are  each  approximately  6 
by  8  feet,  have  a  capacity  of  2'-..  tons,  and  are  arranged 
to  operate  between  C  Deck  and  the  lower  hold.  At  the  C 
Deck  level,  these  elevators  discharge  into  an  athwart- 
ship  passageway  which  communicates  with  large  side- 
ports. 

The  elevator  midship  is  5'-  by  6  feet  with  a  capacity 
of  1"  J  tons  and  can  be  used  by  the  ship's  personnel  and 
also  for  moving  refrigerated  cargo.  This  elevator  trav- 
els from  the  boat  deck  to  the  lower  cargo  hold.  On  the 
C  Deck  level,  the  elevator  opens  into  an  athwartahip 
passageway  and,  by  means  of  large  sideports,  cargo 
may  be  brought  in  and  out  of  the  ship.  This  elevator 
provides  ready  means  for  handling  ship's  stores  from 


the  lower  holds  directly  up  to  the  gmlley  and  pantriea 
located  on  the  boat  deck  and  it  alitu  tii:i\.  )..    n...  •(  \,^  ih.- 
engineer  officern  in  going  to  and 
on  the  boat  deck  and  the  engine  i 
Deck. 

Elevators  4  and  5  serve  a  number  of  the  aft>-i   c^.ri/<. 
spaces   from   which   cargo  can  be   brought   n 
through  large  sideportu  on  the  C  Deck  level,  tr 
being  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  an  automobile  lu  puut. 

Watertight  Doom.  Openings  throuv*'  •  ■•-—  •ight 
bulkheads,  eight  in  number,  are  fitted  i  op- 

erated water-tight  doors  on  the  Stone  S.  sup- 

plied by  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

These  doors  can  be  closed  from  the  wheel  house  or 
operated  locally  and  are  so  arranged  that  when  closed 
from  the  wheel  house  they  can  be  opened  locally  by  a 
lever  on  the  door  control  valve — the  door  remaining 
open  as  long  as  the  lever  is  held  in  the  "open"  position, 
but  reclosing  automatically  when  the  lever  is  released 
by  a  person  passing  through  the  door.  Although  all 
doors  may  be  closed  from  the  wheel  house,  they  may 
be  opened  only  from  the  local  stations. 

To  indicate  at  the  wheel  house  whether  a  d<x>r  is 
open  or  closed,  an  electric  panel  is  provided  showing 
the  condition  of  every  door.  This  indicator  illuminates 
the  proper  door  number  when  a  door  is  closed,  and  the 
illumination  ceases  as  soon  as  a  door  starts  to  open. 

In  connection  with  the  power  operated  door  system, 
there  are  four  hydraulically  operated  atop  valves  on  the 
boilers. These  stop  valves  may  be  opened  or  closed  local- 
ly by  hand  in  the  usual  manner  but,  in  addition,  they 
may  be  closed  hydraulically  from  an  emergency  sta- 
tion on  C  Deck,  remote  from  the  boiler  room. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  safety  against  flooding 
various  compartments,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
scupper  valves  on  soil  and  drain  lines  are  arranged 
to  be  opened  or  closed  by  hand  gear  and.  in  addition, 
can  be  closed  hydraulically  from  a  central  control  sta- 
tion on  the  boat  deck. 

Hydraulic  Bilge  Control  Valves.  Among  the  various 
safety  features  on  the  ship  worthy  of  particular  men- 
tion is  the  hydraulic  bilge  valve  control  system. 

For  emergency  bilge  pumping,  there  is  provided  in 
the  engine  room  a  self-primiiu  ibie  motor-driv- 

en bilge  pump,  which  is  enei  i  the  emergency 

generator  switchboard  on  the  o-ni  u.  k  «. 

In  every  lower  compartment  in  the  ship  are  located 
these  hydraulically  controlled  valves  so  arranged  that 
the  valves  may  be  opened  or  closed  locally  by  hand  or 
opened  or  closed  hydraulically  by  remote  control,  re- 
gardless of  the  position  of  the  valves  as  set  locally. 

Located  just  outside  of  the  emergency  generator 
room  on  the  boat  deck  is  a  panel  with  the  operating 
gear  of  all  of  these  valves.  In  the  generator  room  is  a 
motor  driven  pump  energized  from  the  emergency  gen- 
erator switchboard  and  an  accumulator  tank  which 
supplies  power  for  operating  the  system. 

These  hydraulically  operated  vnlve*  are  aUo  a  part 
of  the   regular  bilge   pumpiiu  > 

which  other  bilge  pumps  may 

so  arranged  that,  in  case  of  eni«  ikiiu  > .  wi<  i  muk  >"h- 
trol  is  in  the  hands  of  an  operator  at  the  panel  on  the 
boat  deck. 

This  system  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  me- 
chanical .■•>■•■•■'••••  --f  »i>"  vjtivea  by  rods  and  gears 
from  a  <:  Mtion,  concentrate*  their 

control  ;i'  it. 


Progressive 

Boiler  Design  on  American  Steamers 

Steam  Generators  of  the  New  Grace  Line  Intercoastal  Steamers  Claim  to 
be  the  Most  Efficient  Marine  Boilers  Ever  Constructed 


THE  steam  generators  used  in  the  new  Grace  Line- 
Panama  Mail  steamers  result  from  intensive 
study  of  service  requirements  and  the  application 
of  established  engineering  developments  to  supplant 
the  original  layout  of  cross  drum,  straight  tube  marine 
boilers  with  modern  marine  boiler  rooms.  The  arrange- 
ment first  suggested  for  these  vessels  consisted  of  six 
sectional  header,  cross  drum  boilers  such  as  have  been 
so  commonly  used  for  marine  service  in  past  years. 
This  arrangement  required  two  lines  of  boilers  across 
the  hull  and  was  neither  an  up-to-date  nor  an  ideal  lay- 
out from  an  operating  and  financial  point  of  view. 

After  thorough  investigation,  the  Foster  Wheeler 
Corporation  designed  a  3-drum,  bent-tube  steam  gener- 
ator of  which  four,  with  auxiliary  machinery  placed  at 
the  sides,  would  provide  full  steam  requirements  for 
all  purposes.  It  is  particularly  intei'esting  to  learn  that 
one  of  the  four  new  steam  generators  takes  up  less 
space  than  one  of  the  six  boilers  originally  recommend- 
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Rear   view   of   the  completed   steam   generator,   showing   the    accur- 
ately fitted   casing   that  is  so   necessary   for  maximum   efficiency   in 
operation. 


Interior  view  of  the  furnace,  showing  the  water-cooled  side  wall  at 

the  end  of  300  hours  test  operation.    The  photograph  has  not  been 

retouched    and    the   wall   is    shown    in    its   exact    condition    at   the 

end  of  test. 


ed  in  accordance  with  standards  formerly  accepted  as 
good  marine  practice.  Three  of  the  four  units  per  ship 
have  capacity  to  drive  the  vessel  ^at  full  speed. 

The  design  features  a  simple,  bent-tube,  "A"  type,  3- 
drum  arrangement  of  tubes  and  drums,  but  about  this 
water  heating  surface  are  incorporated  some  funda- 
mentally important  factors: 

1.  Lar.^e  furnace.  This  gives  sufficient  time  for  the  oil 
to  burn  while  passing  through  the  furnace,  and  the 
time  element  permits  thorough  combustion  of  the  fuel 
with  materially  less  excess  air.  This  in  turn  provides 
higher  carbon  dioxide  (14i/2  per  cent)  and  greater  effi- 
ciency. Adequate  size  assists  in  maintaining  a  cooler 
furnace  and  excellent  combustion  conditions. 

2.  Water  Cooled  Walls.  Applying  the  principles  of 
water  cooled  walls  to  marine  furnaces  of  this  charact- 
er gives  increased  safety  through  materially  increasing 
the  heating  surface  directly  exposed  to  the  fui'nace,  es- 
pecially as  compared  with  a  straight-tube,  cross-drum 
boiler  and  its  small  furnace  with  limited  heating  sur- 
face for  absorbing  radiant  heat.  The  water  walls  also 
assist  in  maintaining  a  cool  furnace  and  pi'otect  the  re- 
fractory behind  them  to  an  extent  which  virtually  elim- 
inates deterioration  of  that  refractory.  The  exhaustive 
tests  carried  out  on  one  of  these  steaming  units  have 
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completely  upaet  at  least  one  old  fallacy;  namely,  that 
an  excessively  hot  furnace  is  necessary  for  good  com- 
bustion. 

3.  Permanent  Furnace.  In  contrast  with  the  more  or 
less  continual  brick-work  repairs  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  cross  drum,  straiRht-tube  marine  boih-rs, 
these  furnaces  have  been  desi>fned  on  a  basis  of  perma- 
nency. Not  only  are  they  cooler,  as  well  as  mtire  effici- 
ent, but,  in  addition  to  the  long  life  of  the  refractory 
behind  the  water  walls,  the  large  rear  wall  is  construct- 
e<l  of  special  tile  hung  upon  high  temperature  resistent 
metal  clii)S  tied  into  the  steel  framework  of  the  fur- 
nace. This  is  in  notable  contrast  with  fire  brick  laid  up 
on  a  thin  grout  of  fire  clay  and  occasional  clips  every 
few  courses.  The  new  walls  cannot  fall  down  and  after 
300-hour  testa  indicate  little  or  no  tendency  to  burn 
down.  In  addition,  these  walls  are  air-cooled  by  an  air 
jacket  carrying  air  for  combustion. 

•th- 

4.  Effective  Casing.  Since  it  is  important  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  even  small  quantities  of  heat,  in  order  to  se- 
cure maximum  efficiency  and  sir.ce  these  steamers  will 
be  running  in  torrid  climates,  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  minimum  quantity  of  heat  be  permitted  to  escape 
from  the  boiler  unit.  To  meet  this  requirement,  an  air 
casing  has  been  incorporated  in  the  design.  It  extends 
down  outside  the  rear  wall  of  the  furnace,  then  under 
the  furnace  floor  to  the  front,  and  up  along  the  furnace 
front  to  the  oil  burners.  This  path  of  air  flow  gives  a 
moderate  preheat  and  effects  the  recapture  of  heat 
that  may  have  escaped  through  the  furnace  walls,  re- 
turning it  to  the  furnace  in  the  air  for  combustion.  The 
.system  of  firing  thus  comprises  forced  draft  at  the 
burners  without  a  closed  fire  room  and  is  working  out 
very  successfully. 

The  satisfactory  performance  of  such  a  system  is 
largely  predicated  upon  a  properly  designed  and  con- 
structed air  casing.  Ample  provision  must  be  made  for 
recognized  expansions  and  contractions  which  will  in- 
evitably take  place  wheir  the  boiler  is  heated  and  cool- 
ed. In  the  steam  generators  shown  the  forced  draft  cas- 
ing is  not  permitted  to  come  jn  contact  with  the  drums, 
the  movement  of  which  would  be  apt  to  permit  leakage. 

5.  Accessibility.  When  the  number  of  boilers  was  re- 
duced from  six  to  four,  the  space  released  for  earning 
revenue  amounted  to  a  saving  of  100  tons  in  boiler 
weight  and  600  tons  of  cargo  cubic  space.  This  reduc- 
tion in  boiler  room  space  placed  difficult  problems  in 
the  way  of  boiler  design  and  construction  since  it  is 
imperative  that  the  installation  be  such  that  repairs 
can  be  made  in  the  space  provided.  This  includes,  for 
ex.imple,  facility  in  replacing  superheater  and  econo- 
mizer tubes.  A  design  which  does  not  permit  individual 
removal  and  replacement  would  hardly  be  satisfactory 
to  operators.  This  also  applies  to  the  boiler  tubes  clos- 
est to  the  furnace.  The  construction  includes  provision 
for  removing  and  replacing  any  tube  between  the  super- 
heater and  the  furnace  without  removing  any  other 
tube. 

A  description  of  the  Foster  Wheeler  mjirine  steam 
generators  and  tests  made  U[)on  one  of  them  were  pub- 
lished in  Pacific  Marine  Review,  May,  1932.  A  brief 
repetition  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time. 

Boiler  heating  surface    4910  sq.  ft. 

Economizer  heating  surface   3024  sq.  ft. 

Superheating  surface    1955  s(|.  ft. 

Total  heating  surface 9889  sq.  ft. 

Furnace  volume   1100  cu.  ft. 

Maximum  designed  boiler  pressure  ...     450  1b. 

Steam  temperature 750  deg.  V. 


The  normal  rating  of  the  boiterit  m  2(>,1UU  pound*  of 
Hteam  per  hour  and  the  efficiency  shown  on  tent  at 
27.832  pounds  of  Hteam  per  hour  ^^  •  \. 

In  conclusion,  it  iit  a  matter  of  pi .  ,  that 

these  steaming  units  represent  a  trt  in. mlou™  rtdviuuc 
over  the  last  fifteen  years  and  that,  mo  far  ««  known  h( 
this  writing,  the  tests  which  wer- 
curate  supervision  indicate  the  A 

steam  generators  in  the  Panama  iM.ui  .-..  .iiM.(ii|,  »  ,iiii. 
pany's  vessels  to  be  the  most  efficient  ever  cunstruclfd. 
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MAN-HOUR  KLKfTRICAL  ESTlMATlNi;  MANUAI^ 
By  Theodore  Heinzerling,  consulting  electrical  en- 
gineer. 384  pages,  8x11  inches.  Published  by  Rurick 
Press.  Inc.  Price  |10. 

A  book  of  labor  data  for  making  and  checking  esti- 
mates for  all  type  of  electrical  installation.  F^or  the 
shipyard  this  book  is  valuable  for  estimating  the  cost 
of  proposed  electrical  installations,  and  for  the  plan- 
ning of  all  such  installations. 

The  introduction  gives  detailed  directions  for  pre- 
paring an  electrical  estimate  and  directions  for  finding 
and  using  the  data  in  the  book. 

The  man-hour  charts  comprise  a  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  labor  data  taken  from  the  cost  records  of 
thousands  of  buildings,  giving  the  man-hours  required 
to  install  71  different  types  of  electrical  e(|uipment  in 
every  type  of  domestic,  commercial,  and  industrial 
building.  Six  convenient  wiring  charts  give  all  neces- 
sary data  for  figuring  wiring  and  switchboard  installa- 
tions for  all  ordinary  lighting  and  power  applications. 


Froai  view  of  dram 
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Shipyards 


(Courtesy  of  Standard  Oil  Bulletin) 
A   Calol   cutting   torch,   mounted  on   a   manually   operated   device,   rough-machining   a 
crank  shaft  in  a  Pacific  Coast  shipyard.  Many  automatic  mechanisms  are  available  for 
multiple  operations  by  this  method. 


CALOL  Cutting  Gas  is  a  product  recently  perfected 
and  introduced  to  the  metal  cutting  industry  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  by  whom 
it  is  marketed.  The  company's  trucks  deliver  this  lique- 
fied petroleum  gas  in  steel  cylinders  to  any  point  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  served  by  Standard  Oil  trucks. 

The  gas  vaporizes  the  instant  it  is  released  and  it  is 
used  with  oxygen  just  the  same  as  other  cutting  fuels. 
Its  use  does  not  call  for  new  cutting  torches,  just  new 
tips  for  old  torches;  and,  because  it  makes  clean  cuts 
devoid  of  hard  or  carburized  edges,  it  saves  machine 
tools  used  in  trimming  and  finishing  a  cut. 

The  cylinders  in  which  Calol  Cutting  Gas  is  contained 
hold  about  775  cubic  feet  of  cutting  gas,  enough  for 
eight  average  working  days,  and  the  metal  cutter  gets 
2,000,000  B.T.U.  The  full  cylinder  of  Calol  weighs  only 
about  209  pounds.  It  cuts  efficiently  for  shipyards, 
steel  mills,  foundries,  boiler  shops,  railroad  shops, 
mines,  chemical  plants,  manufacturing  plants,  black- 
smith shops,  and  practically  all  kinds  of  industries 
where  metal  structures  or  details  have  to  be  cut. 


It  will  be  of  interest  at  this  point  to  refer  to  a  few 
facts  concerning  the  beginnings  and  development  of 
the  gas  cutting  process.  Some  points  have  been  brought 
out  as  follows  by  E.  L.  Mathy,  vice-president  of  the 
Victor  Welding  Equipment  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
manufacturer  of  metal  cutting  and  welding  equipment. 

"Reference  to  oxygen  for  metal  cutting  was  first  made 
by  Thomas  Fletcher  in  England  in  a  paper  prepared  in 
1888.  In  1901  a  German  patent  was  issued  to  Herman 
Menne  covering  the  use  of  oxygen  for  steelcutting  or, 
as  he  called  it,  melting.  Probably  the  first  pieces  of 
steel  were  cut  in  America  by  this  new  method  at  Cleve- 
land in  1904;  but  it  was  experimental  work,  not  com- 
mercial. 

"The  original  equipment  for  metal  cutting  with  oxy- 
gen and  acetylene  was  principally  a  welding  torch  hav- 
ing a  separate  tubing  that  led  to  the  torch  tip  and  sup- 
plied the  free  stream  of  oxygen  needed  for  metal  oxida- 
tion. In  the  earlier  development  period  of  the  process 
cast  iron  could  not  be  cut  with  it.  This  is  now  accom- 
plished through  the  perfection  of  equipment,  and  it  is 
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A  battery-  of  Calol  Cutting;  Gai  cylintlfr%  lervinu  j   Pa«ifit  Ci>j*c   »hi(>-wreikin){   iipi-raiion 


even  possible  to  cut  under  water,  a  not  unconimtjn  prac- 
tice when  salvaging  sunken  ships." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Mathy  says,  "Probably  the  fi^t 
large  installation  for  metal  cutting  with  a  substitute 
for  acetylene  was  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast — by  our 
company  in  1918  at  the  Moore  Drydock  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Company's  plant  in  Oakland.  Subsequently,  twenty- 
one  battleships,  tenders,  and  other  vessels  scrapped  by 
the  General  Metal  Supply  Company  of  Oakland  were 
dismantled  with  our  equipment  using  city  gas  and  oxy- 
gen." 

"With  the  development  of  lique- 
fied petroleum  ^-as,  such  as  Calol, 
further  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  cut- 
ting torches;  and  to-day  numerous 
large  industrial  organizations  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  such  as  the  Col- 
umbia Steel  Corporation  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  are  us- 
ing our  apparatus  together  with 
Calol  and  oxygen  for  metal  cutting." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  number 
of  the  photographs  illustrating  this 
article  bear  on  salvaging  opera- 
tions. They  were  selected  as  sub- 
jects of  general  interest.  But,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  salvage  operations 
are  only  a  part  of  the  varied  lines 
in  which  the  process  is  of  prime 
importance.  It  constantly  meets  re- 
quirements  in  steel  mills  and 
foundries,  manufacturing  plants, 
structural  steel  plants,  and,  in 
brief,  in  all  industries  where  metal 
cannot  be  cut  to  advantage  by  pres- 
sure. 

Scout  cruiser  Salem,  with  sister 
ships  Albany  and  New  Orleans,  was 
cut  up  in  1930-1931  at  Bay  Point. 
Calitornia.  to  make  scrap  steel  for 
the  Columbia  Steel  Corporation's 
plant  at  Pittsburg.  All  told,  the  Col- 


umbia Stt«-I  Corporation  salvaKed 
a  total  of  5738  net  tuna  of  mrt«l 
from  theHe  three  acout  cnji*«rs. 
This  included  6inch  iinnur  plate. 
miscellaneoUB  thinner  plate>  of  all 
kinds.  boiliT  ahelln,  riveta.  »tay- 
'  ''  <  ast  iron  engine  bajies  and 
and  a  variety  of  details  too 
;...;;,.  luUH  to  mention. 

The  metal  thus  salvaged  from 
old  cruiit.-rs  and  battlenhipH  goes  to 
open  hearth  furnac<-  or  foundry. 
Ingots  from  the  furnace  are  trans- 
formed in  the  rolling  mills  into 
such  products  as  tin  plate;  sheets 
either  galvanized,  black,  corrugat- 
ed; and  all  gauges  from  No.  2  down 
to  No.  32  gauge;  wire;  nails  and 
brads;  barbed  wire;  and  reinforc- 
ing bars. 

Melts  from  the  steel  foundry  are 
m<jlded  into  as  varied  a  line  of  cast- 
ings as  one  could  imagine,  includ- 
ing car  castings  for  Pacific  Fruit 
Express  refrigerator  cars  and 
Southern  Pacific  freight  cars;  ele- 
ments for  both  river  and  gold  dredges;  heavy  pipe  fit- 
tings and  hydraulic  gate  castings.  In  this  foundry  it  is 
standard  practice  to  remove  the  risers  from  the  cast- 
ings with  a  cutting  torch  using  Calol  Cutting  Gas. 

Shipyards  make  extensive  use  of  gas  cutting  torches 
in  heavy  machine  operations  and  many  automatic  de- 
vices have  been  perfected  which  permit  mass  produc- 
tion in  metal  cutting  through  ingeniously  devised  me- 
chanically operated  torch  guides  and  holders. 

Manually  operated  devices    for    cutting    single  jobs 


t(:>>ufirn  <4  SiwJmJ  CWI  B.^t 


Thii  operator  ii  biuily  rn^.i^;! 
Gai.   TT»»    14-inch  armour   pin 
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U.  S.  Scout  cruiser  Salem  being  cut  up  for  scrap  with  Calol  Cutting  Gas.  As  shown  here,  the 
vessel  is  resting  in  a  temporary  basin  dredged  to  receive  her. 


within  specified  accuracy  can  be  readily  devised  by 
the  expert  mechanic  on  the  job  or  by  the  tool  maker  in 
the  larger  shops. 


The  general  characteristics  of  Calol  Cutting  Gas  as 
reproduced  herewith  should  be  of  value  and  interest  to 
all  readers. 


Properties  of  Calol  Cutting  Gas 


Vapor  Pressure,  Lb.  per  Sq.  In.  Gauge: 

At  70  deg.  F 120 

At  90  deg.  F 165 

At  100  deg.  F 105 

At  105  deg.  F 210 

At  130  deg.  F 300 

Temp,  at  which  pressure  is  0  lb.  per  sq.  in.  gauge,  deg.  F.    -44 

Specific  Gravity  of  liquid  (water=l) 519 

A.P.I,  gravity  of  liquid,  deg.  A.P.I.  60/60  deg.  F 146.4 

Initial  boiling  point,  deg.  F -45 

Final  boiling  point,  deg.  F -40 

Weight  per  gallon  of  liquid  in  pounds 4.24 

Mean   Coefficient  of  Thermal   Expansion: 

From  0  deg.  F.  to  50  deg.  F 001316 

From  50  deg.  F.  to  100  deg.  F 00174 

Specific  gravity  of  gas  (air=l) 1.523 

Specific  heat  of  vapor  at  60  deg.  F.  (Cp) 475 

Dew  point  at  14.7  lb.  absolute,  deg.  F -44 
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Cubic  feet  of  gas  per  lb.  of  liquid 

Cubic  feet  of  gas  per  gal.  of  liquid 

Maximum  Limits  of  Inflammability    (Bulletin  279, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Table  26): 
Gas  per  cent  in  gas-air  mixture  for  lower  explosive 

limit 2.4 

Gas   per  cent  in   gas-air  mixture   for  max.  rate  of 

flame  propagation    4.7. 

Gas  per  cent  in  gas-air  mixture  for  upper  explosive 

limit 9.5 

Maximum   Rate   of   Flame   Propagation: 

Cm.  per  sec.  in  2.5  cm.  diam.  tube 82.4 

Heating  Value: 

B.t.u.  per  cubic  foot '.' 2,550 

B.t.u.  per  pound 21,650 

B.t.u.  per  gallon 91,800 

Latent   Heat  of  Vaporization  at   Boiling  Point: 

B.t.u.  per  pound    186 

B.t.u.  per  gallon 788 


Puget  Sound  ferry  Chippewa,  a  recent 
conversion  from  steam  to  diesel.  In  this 
case,  a  1200  shaft  horsepower  steam  plant 
was  replaced  by  a  Busch-Sulzer  diesel  of 
2130  shaft  horsepower.  No  increase  in 
total  machinery  weight,  an  increase  in 
speed  from  13  94  to  over  16  knots,  and  a 
reduction  in  fuel  consumption  from  10 
barrels  to  a  little  over  3  barrels  per  hour 
were  the  results  of  this  conversion. 


New 

Marine  Diesel 
Has  Operator's 
Approval 


IX  an  interview  with  James  E.  Murphy,  marine  super- 
intendent of  the  Puget  Sound  NaviKution  Company, 
of  Seattle,  we  received  some  interesting  data  on  the 
performance  of  their  new  motor  ferry  Chippewa,  and 
the  reaction  of  their  engineers  to  some  of  the  particu- 
lar design  features  of  this  modern  type  marine  diesel 
engine. 

The  motorship  Chippewa,  since  going  into  service 
last  April,  had  up  to  November  15  covered  a  total  of 
over  42.000  miles.  Under  her  schedule  of  seven  round 
trips  per  day.  her  daily  average  is  200  miles,  a  figure 
about   twice  the  mileage  of  the  average  ferryboat. 

As  described  in  our  July  issue,  the  Chippewa  is  a 
single-ended  single-screw  motorship  equipped  with  a 
direct-reversible  8-cylinder  2130  brake  horsepower.  2- 
cycle,  trunk-piston  Busch-Sulzer  engine.  The  seven 
daily  round  trips  demand  a  total  of  9.000  landings  per 
year,  requiring  a  yearly  average  of  45.000  engine  re- 
sponses. This  conve.vs  some  idea  of  what  can  be  ex- 
pected of  the  maneuverability  of  a  modern  marine  die- 
sel  engine. 

Speaking  of  the  mechanical  features  of  the  Chippe- 
wa's engine.  Mr.  Murphy  states  that  they  certainly  are 
a  marked  advance  in  diesel  engineering,  and  have  prov- 
ed to  be  of  great  practical  value  in  this  severe  service. 
To  quote  him:  "We  are  operating  various  types  of  mar- 
ine diesel  engines,  and  our  engineers  had  just  as  many 


OprratifiK  mand.  showing  ihr  frjiurr  of 


iubiliiy  for  intprciion  of  piilon*. 
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Upper  pUiform  in  C'hippcwa'f  en|{ine   r. 
design  of   ihf   heads   of  the    nr«    1. 

ideas  as  to  which  is  the  most  suitable  type.  Today  we 
think  differently,  and  particularly  after  our  experience 
with  the  Chippewa's  engine  we  feel  that  the  features 
incorporated  in  its  design  make  it  just  about  the  ideal 
marine  diesel  engine.  While  some  years  back  the  open 
crosshead  type  was  favored  for  the  reason  of  its  resem- 
blance to  the  steam  engine  and  ease  of  observation  of 
bearings,  we  now  want  a  motor  more  than  an  engine,  if 
these  terms  express  what  we  think  they  do." 

A  development  of  this  nature  has  for  some  time  past 
taken  place  in  the  automotive  field,  where  the  gasoline 
engine  has  been  transformed  into  a  gasoline  motor, 
which  is  expected  to  function  satisfactorily  at  the  will 
of  the  driver  if  properly  supplied  with  fuel,  lubricating 
oil.  and  water.  To  be  sure,  periodic  overhauls  are  ex- 
pected, and  these  consist  mostly  of 
grinding  of  valves,  replacement  of 
piston  rings,  and  cylinder  grind- 
ing. Overhaul  of  bearings  is  seldom 
mentioned. 

The  diesel  engine  has  evidently 
arrived  at  this  same  stage  of  deve- 
lopment. Design,  together  with  pro- 
per lubrication,  made  bearings  ab- 
solutely safe.  Parts  subjected  tn 
high  pressures  at  ' 
have  also  been  m.i 
ful   de.sign    iir-'    - 

rials,  siii'h  ;is  I 

simpli'  ivlinti' 
ri-ni;iining  problems   are  an 
automobile  motor,    valves,    jn 
and  piston  rings. 

The  Chippewn'd  mnin  enjrinr  h^  ■ 
ing  of  the  2-i  i? 
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Marine  Equipment 


WELDED  LIFEBOATS     <r^     MARINE  DIESEL  TEST 
DOUBLE-PURPOSE  WINCH  c^  FLAMO  INSTALLATION 


All  Welded  Motor  Lifeboats 


THE  use  of  ai'c  welding  in  the 
construction  of  the  hull  of  small 
steel  boats  is  still  new  enough  to 
be  of  great  interest  to  all  naval 
architects  and  engineers,  and  un- 
doubtedly this  type  of  construction 
has  a  great  future  before  it. 

The  United  States  Army  have 
followed  all  developments  in  this 
field  very  closely,  and  when  it  was 
found  that  the  transport  U.  S. 
Grant  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Transport 
Service  required  two  motor  life- 
boats it  was  decided  that  they 
should  be  of  all  welded  construc- 
tion. 

Plans  and  specifications  were 
drawn  up  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Trans- 
port Service  and  the  contract  was 
placed  with  The  Welin  Davit  & 
Boat  Corporation  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  As  this  company  has  had 
more  experience  than  any  other 
company  in  the  United  States  in  the 
construction  of  large  steel  life- 
boats, it  was  quite  fitting  that  they 
receive  the  order  for  these  life- 
boats. Indeed,  the  Welin  Company 
had  just  completed  twenty  lifeboats 
for  the  United  States  Lines'  liner 
Manhattan  which  were  similar  in 
size  and  shape  to  the  proposed 
welded  lifeboats. 

As  these  were  the  first  lifeboats 
of  the  all  welded  type,  special  per- 
mission was  obtained  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  and  Steamboat 
Inspection  to  use  electric  v/elding. 
These  lifeboats  are  30  feet  long,  9 
feet  wide,  and  have  a  depth  of  3 
feet  9  inches.  The  U.  S.  Inspection 
Service  approved  them  for  carrying 
40  persons. 

A  single  length  of  lx4-inch  bar 
steel  comprises  the  keel,  while  the 
sternpost  is  built  of  two  pieces  of 
!:;x4-inch  bar  steel  bent  around  the 
stern  tube  and  fillet  welded.  The 
hull  is  of  No.  14  B.W.G.  black  sheet 
steel  and  is  butt  welded.  All  seams 


View    looking    down    on    one    of    the    all- 
welded  motor  lifeboats   built   by  Welin   for 
the  U.   S.  Army  Transport   Service. 

are  backed  with  1  8xli/4-inch  steel 
straps  which  are  tack  welded  to  the 
hull. 

The  garboard  strake,  stem  and 
stern  shell  plating  are  flanged  to 
the  keel,  stem,  and  sternpost,  and 
are  fillet  welded  both  inside  and 
out.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  al- 


though the  shell  plating  was  of  No. 
14  gauge  metal,  no  warping  occur- 
red during  the  welding. 

The  engine  is  covered  by  a  water- 
tight housing  made  in  two  sections 
for  convenience.  The  intercostals 
are  constructed  from  No.  12  gauge 
B.W.G.  steel  and  are  tack  welded 
to  the  floors  and  shell  plating.  All 
air  tanks  are  removable  for  clean- 
ing and  painting.  Those  in  the  ends 
of  the  lifeboats  are  made  of  No.  18 
B.  W.  G.  galvanized  sheet  steel, 
while  those  on  the  sides  are  made 
of  No.  20  B.W.G.  metal. 

After  the  hull  was  completely 
plated  it  was  thoroughly  sand- 
blasted and  sprayed  inside  and  out 
with  molten  zinc  by  the  Schoop  or 
analagous  process.  This  coating 
was  applied  to  a  thickness  of  about 
three  avoirdupois  ounces  per 
square  foot  of  surface,  except 
along  the  bilge  line,  stem,  and 
sternpost  where  it  was  applied 
doubly  or  trebly  thick.  All  metal 
parts  of  the  boat  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  including  the  en- 
gine casing,  but  with  the  exception 
of  small  fittings  which  were  gal- 
vanized by  the  .usual  method. 

The  power  unit  selected  was  a 
Buffalo  Navy  Type  25-horsepower 
motor  with  electric  starter,  which 
proved  to  be  very  successful.  On 
the  test  runs  a  speed  of  about  7 
knots  was  obtained,  the  lifeboats 
being  loaded  to  capacity. 


One  of  the  two  Lidger- 
wood  dual  purpose  winch- 
es on  the  Manhattan.  This 
winch,  on  a  simple  change 
of  circuit,  can  be  used  as 
a  warping  winch  with  a 
10,000-pound  rope  pull  at 
80  feet  per  minute  and 
20,000-pound  pull  at  65 
feet  per  minute.  The  elec- 
tric controls  and  the  motor 
are   Westinghouse. 
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Test  of  a 

Marine  Diesel 

A  FEW  years  ago  diesel  engiiR-.s 
running  at  1000  revolutions 
per  minute  were  clasttified  as 
high  speed  jobs.  However,  several 
hundred  of  these  operating  in  di 
versified  lines  of  duty  have  operat- 
ed without  evidence  of  any  diffi 
culty  due  to  high  speed.  Many  have 
operated  several  thousand  hours 
under  full  load  conditions  without 
even  a  normal  overhaul.  Bearinjf 
troubles,  rod,  piston,  and  crank 
troubles  have  been  practically 
eliminated,  and  these  parts  are  the 
ones  always  questioned  in  high 
speed  work. 

The  Buda-M.A.X.  marine  diesel 
engine,  model  DM6-17  was  recently 
given  a  150-hour  full  load  nonstop 
test  at  the  company's  laboratory, 
operating  at  1200  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  is  a  six-cylinder,  full 
diesel,  5I4X7.  rated  104  horsepower 
at  1200  revolutions  per  minute,  125 
horsepower  at  1500  revolutions  per 
minute  at  75  pounds  brake  mean  ef- 
fective pressure. 

Hourly  dynamometer  readings, 
inlet  and  outlet  water  tempera- 
tures, fuel  consumption,  oil  temper- 
atures in  the  sump,  oil  tempera 
tures  in  the  cooler  outlet,  baromet- 
ric reading  room  temperature  and 
lubricating  oil  consumption  were 
taken  throughout  the  entire  150- 
hour  run.  Exhaust  gas  tempera- 
tures were  also  measured,  and  local 
temperatures  of  the  cylinder  block 
were  taken  at  six  points.  Local  cyl- 
inder head  temperatures  were 
checked  at  four  points  each,  and 
volume  of  water  delivery  from  the 
engine,  as  well  as  lubricating  oil 
capacity,  were  also  checked  and  a 
complete  log  kept  covering  the  run. 
The  fuel  oil  consumption  at  75 
pounds  brake  mean  effective  pres- 
sure amounts  to  0.45  to  0.5  pounds 
per  brake  horsepower  hour.  The 
use  of  the  oil  cooler  is  justified,  as 
proved  during  this  run,  as  it  en- 
ables the  operator  to  use  the  light 
oil  which  results  in  greatest  horse- 
power output. 

During  this  test  the  cooling  was 
arranged  to  hold  the  jacket  water 
below  the  temperatures  causing 
salt  precipitation  for  sea  water. 
After  the  test  the  engine  was  disas- 
sembled and  all  parts  were  care- 
fully examined  for  wear  or  evi- 
dence of  faulty  design,  and  it  was 
found  that  all  parts  functioned 
normally. 

Shock  Absorber  Head 

Thr    ivliiultr    heads    arc    of    Ni- 
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Chrome  iron  with  replaceable  valve 
seats.  The  combustion  chambers  in 
the  heads  are  the  latest  M.A.N. 
type,  with  two  separate  "after 
chambers"  which  effect  a  perfect 
combustion,  with  clean  exhaust 
throughout  the  total  load  and  speed 
range  of  the  engine. 

To  explain  this  after  chamber 
principle,  for  which  a  patent  has 
been  applied,  let  us  consider  an  en- 
gine cylinder  of  given  displace- 
ment, filled  with  air  and  the  resid- 
ual exhaust  gases.  The  piston  com- 
presses the  air  to  the  pressure  and 
temperature  required  for  compres- 
sion ignition.  At  this  point,  fuel  in 
a  rather  coarsely  atomized  condition 
is  injected  at  low  pressure  into  the 
firing  chamber,  which  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  ordinary  com- 
bustion chamber  in  contact  with 
the  piston  head.  The  fuel  is  inject- 
ed as  a  single  jet.  The  amount  of 
air  in  the  firing  chamber  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  total  air  charge,  the 


rest  of  it  having  been  forced  by 
compression  into  other  chambern 
out  of  contact  with  the  fuel  and 
fire.  Combustion  takes  place  in  a 
mixture  that  is  overrich.  with  slow 
burning  and  low  pressure  rise.  The 
heat  of  this  combustion  is  conduct- 
ed through  drilled  air  channels  to 
the  air  stored  in  the  after  chamb- 
ers, and  pressure  equilibrium  is  es- 
tablished. 

Operation  in  the  lab<)rator>'  for 
7000  hours  has  proved  conclusively 
that  this  .system  will  give  the  re- 
sults required  of  a  marine  diesel 
engine.  High  pressures  are  avoided, 
and  the  engine  structure  is  pr»»tect- 
ed.  The  pump  can  be  timed  by  ear  if 
nece88ar>-.  The  nozzles  give  no 
trouble.  The  t-ngine  will  idle  indef- 
initely at  any  speed  between  150 
and  1500  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  exhaust  is  smokeless  up  to  80 
pounds  brake  mean  effective  pres- 
sure. 
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American  Shipbuilding 


Repairs  to  Boxer.  —  Berg  Ship- 
building Company,  foot  of  26th 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Seattle,  was  recently 
awarded  contract  for  repaii's  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Interior  steam- 
ship Boxer.  The  vessel  will  be  used 
as  a  medical  clinic  in  connection 
with  the  woi'k  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Interior.  Work  which 
the  Berg  yard  will  do  is  simply  to 
make  the  vessel  seaworthy.  If  any 
alterations  are  necessary  to  convert 
the  ship  into  a  medical  clinic,  this 
work  will  perhaps  be  done  at  Ju- 
neau next  summer. 


Bids  Called  on  Lighthouse  Tend- 
er.— Bids  will  be  opened  November 
29  by  the  Commissioner  of  Light- 
houses, Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  lighthouse  tender  for 
service  upon  the  coast  of  Alaska. 
Delivery  of  the  vessel  is  to  be  taken 
at  San  Francisco  or  Seattle.  This 
vessel  is  to  be  a  twin-screw  steam- 
propelled  vessel  with  steel  hull.  She 
will  be  175  ft.  long  and  will  have 
1000  horsepower  engines.  The  ves- 
sel will  replace  the  tender  Fern, 
which  is  a  small  wooden  vessel  and 
has  become  unsuitable  for  Alaska 
service. 

The  new  tender  Hemlock  will  be 
used  in  the  work  of  carrying  sup- 
plies to  lighthouses,  maintaining 
the  buoyage  system,  and  building 
and  repairing  the  many  automatic 
lights  in  use  in  the. Alaska  district. 
Headquarters  of  the  vessel  will  be 
at  Ketchikan,  and  it  is  being  de- 
signed to  carry  on  lighthouse  work 
both  on  the  outside  coast  and  the 
inside  waters  of  Alaska.  The  Hem- 
lock will  be  a  sister  ship  to  the  ten- 
der Arbutus  now  under  construc- 
tion at  the  Pusey  &  Jones  Corp., 
with  minor  modifications  suiting 
her  to  more  severe  weather  condi- 
tions to  be  encountered  on  the  Al- 
aska coast. 


Ship  Scrapping  to  Provide  Work 
for  Yards. — It  has  been  announced 
that  the  contract  entered  into 
whereby  the  Shipping  Board  sold  to 
the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Company 
of  Baltimore  124  ships  for  scrap- 
ping provides  that  the  purchaser 
should  spread  the  work  among  sev- 
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eral  shipyards  in  order  to  relieve 
unemployment  conditions  in  these 
plants.  The  Yards  specified  were 
the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Kearny,  N.  J.,  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  a 
yard  in  or  about  New  Orleans  or 
Mobile.  The  contract  price  for  the 
vessels  is  $1.51  per  gross  ton  of  re- 
coverable scrap.  Dismantling  work 
is  to  be  performed  over  a  period  of 
three  years  with  a  requirement  of 
not  less  than  three  ships  to  be 
scrapped  each  month. 


New  Superintendent  at  San  Ped- 
ro Plant. — Thomas  B.  Forster  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
General  Superintendent  at  the  San 
Pedro  Works,  Union  Plant,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd. 
Tom  Forster  is  well  known  up  and 
down  the  coast — and  to  all  the  ship 
personnel  operating  in  and  out  of 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco — and  has 
been  sales  engineer  with  the  San 
Francisco  plant  for  some  time.  Pri- 
or to  that  he  was  with  the  Hanlon 
shipyards  at  Oakland  as  naval 
architect  and  estimator. 

Forster  succeeds  E.  W.  Hannay, 
who  has  retired. 


United  Gets  Order  for  Motor 
Lighter. — United  Dry  Docks,  Inc., 
Mariner's  Harbor,  Staten  Island. 
New  York,  has  an  order  from  T.  A. 
Kenney,  president  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Clay  Products  Company,  for  a 
motor  lighter  for  coastwise  service. 
The  vessel  was  designed  bv  Henry 
J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  and  is 
185  ft.  over  all,  43  ft.  beam.  14  ft. 
depth.  She  is  to  be  powered  by  two 
Winton  diesel  engines  developing 
700  shaft  horsepower.  The  vessel  is 
to  be  of  welded  channel  construc- 
tion. 


Rebuild  fishing  boat. — San  Dietro 
Marine  Construction  Co.,  San  Di- 
ego, Calif.,  recently  reconditioned 
the  fishing  boat  Fortuna  for  use  as 
a  ferry  and  for  towing  service  dur- 
ing the  off-fishing  season.  She  will 
be  used  as  a  seiner  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  old  gas  engine  has  been 
replaced  by  a  Hall-Scott  100-horse- 
power  2tol  reduction  gear  gas  en- 
gine. 


Moore  Gets  Big  Repair  Job. — One 

of  the  largest  repair  jobs  that  has 
been  done  on  the  Coast  for  several 
months  is  the  damage  repairs  to  the 
Union  Oil  Co.  tanker  Cathwood, 
which  was  awarded  to  The  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Company,  Oakland.  This 
tanker  went  ashore  on  Montuosa  Is- 
land near  Panama  several  weeks 
ago,  the  impact  smashing  in  about 
70  feet  of  the  bottom.  She  was  tem- 
porarily repaired  at  Balboa  and 
made  San  Francisco  under  her  own 
power.  The  work  will  cost  about 
$80,000  and  will  necessitate  the  re- 
placing of  about  45  bottom  plates. 


Fish  Boat  Repairs.  —  The  fish 
boat  Asama,  J.  Shioji,  owner,  was 
damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of 
about  $2500  at  Fish  Harbor,  San 
Pedro,  lately. 

The  tuna  fisher  Eagle  was  burn- 
ed to  the  water's  edge  at  Brighton 
Beach  lately,  and  it  is  reported  that 
bids  will  soon  be  asked  for  repairs. 


Loan  Moratorium. — Advices  from 
Washington  state  that  officials  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
are  now  preparing  documents  to  be. 
presented  to  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  recommending  that  ship- 
owners be  given  a  moratorium  from 
the  construction  loan  fund  to  tide 
them  over  the  present  distressed 
period.  Congress  refused  such  a 
concession  at  the  last  session. 
About  $140,000,000  have  been  loan- 
ed to  American  shipowners  under 
the  terms  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1928. 


Welded  Barge  to  be  Built. — Sun 

Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  has 
an  order  from  the  Oil  Transfer 
Corp.  of  New  York  for  a  welded 
steel  barge  of  10,000  barrels  capa- 
city and  with  dimensions  175  by  36 
bv  12  ft.  6  in. 


Dredge  Hull  Ordered.  —  Dravo 
Contracting  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  an  order  from  G.  H.  Breymann 
&  Bro.,  New  York,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  steel  hull  for  a  dredge,  to 
have  dimensions  150  by  55  by  11  ft. 
6  in. 


December 

Steel  BarKe.  —  American  BridKe 
Co..  PittshurKh.  has  an  order  from 
the  Sun  Oil  (O.  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  steel  Ijur^e  to  have  dimen 
sions  150  by  35  by  10  ft.  3  in.  and  to 
have  7000  barrels  capacity. 
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Bids  Called  for  New  Cruiser.  — 

Bids  will  be  opened  December  \\  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Wash- 
inKton.  D.  C,  for  the  construction 
of  a  10.000-ton  8-inch  gun  cruiser 
authorized  under  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 13.  1929.  The  cruiser  will  be 
built  in  a  private  shipyard,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the 
authorization  act.  which  provided 
that  alternate  cruisers  would  be 
built  in  navy  and  private  shipyards. 
The  Navy  Department  now  has  nine 
of  these  cruisers  in  commission; 
namely.  Pensacola.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Northampton.  Chester.  Louisville. 
Chicago.  Houston.  Indianapolis, 
and  Augusta.  Six  cruisers  are  now 
under  construction,  the  New  Or 
leans  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard; 
the  Portland  at  the  Fore  River 
Plant  of  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corp.;  Astoria  at  the  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard;  Tascaloosa  at  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company;  Min- 
neapolis at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard;  and  the  San  Francisco  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  Construc- 
tion of  the  new  cruiser  will  prob- 
ably start  in  March. 

The  cruiser  Indianapolis  was  de- 
livered to  the  Navy  Department  last 
month  by  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  Captain  John  M.  Smeallie 
is  her  commander. 


New  Salvage  Firm. — The  Pacific 
Towboat  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated by  several  San  Pedro  and 
San  Francisco  men  to  engage  in  the 
salvage  of  small  craft,  according  to 
a  report  from  San  Pedro.  Captain 
A.  C.  Wilvers  of  San  Pedro,  marine 
surveyor,  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  former  army  tug  Major  Evan 
Thomas  has  been  purchased,  and 
the  new  company  is  conditioning 
the  vessel  at  F'ish  Harbor  yards. 
San  Pedro,  for  salvage  work.  She  is 
being  fitted  with  a  400- horsepower 
Bolinder  diesel  engine,  additional 
masts  and  gear.  The  tug  is  106  ft. 
long.  25  ft.  beam,  and  9.6  ft.  deep. 
She  will  have  a  speed  of  13  knots 
and  accommodations  for  18  men. 
She  will  be  renamed  Retriever.  Cap- 
tain Edison  Brown,  formerly  with 
the  Merritt  Chapman  &  Scott  Cor- 
poration   and    long   experienced    in 
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salvage  work,  will  be  master  of  the 
Retriever. 


To  Build  Gillnet  Boats.— The  Al- 
aska Packers  Association.  San 
Francisico.  plans  the  construction 
of  60  Columbia  River  type  gillnet 
fishing  boats  to  be  29  ft.  long  for 
use  on  Bristol  Bay.  It  is  reported 
that  about  half  the  boats  will  be 
built  at  the  company's  plant  in  Ala- 
meda and  the  balance  at  the  yard  of 
Geo.  \V.  Kneass  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


Boatyard  Fire. — The  boatyard  of 
Geo.  W.  Kneass.  18th  &  Illinois  Sts., 
San  Francisco,  suffered  a  heavy 
loss  by  fire  recently.  The  insurance 
coverage  is  reported  to  have 
amounted  to  $40,000.  The  plant  is 
being  rebuilt. 


Louisiana  to  have  Training  Ship. 

—The  Shipping  Board  on  October 
26  authorized  the  transfer  of  a 
suitable  vessel  to  the  Navy  Depart 
ment  for  loan  by  it  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  for  use  as  a  training 
ship.  A  laid-up  ship  of  about  8500 
tons  deadweight  will  be  selected 


Repair  Army  Transport.  —  Gen- 
eral Engineering  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany. Oakland.  Calif.,  has  contract 
from  the  U.  S.  Army  Transport  Ser- 
vice at  San  Francisco  for  the  re 
conditioning  of  the  transport  Meigs 
at  a  cost  of  $5181.  The  work  to  be 
done  consists  of  the  installation  of 
a  large  electric  dynamo  for  light 
and  power,  repairs  in  the  engine 
room,  and  reconditioning  of  the 
horse  stalls  aboard  the  vessel. 


Die.sel  Kecommended  for  Ferry. 
— The  Shelburne  Shipbuilders. 
Ltd..  Shelburne.  N.  S.,  ha«  an  order 


from  the  City  of  Saira  .i..mi.  N  ii  . 
for  the  construction  of  a  wooden 
hull  ferryboat,  exclusive  of  the  en- 
gines. Francis  Minot  of  Boston  wa.n 
engaged  to  advise  on  the  liest  type 
of  engine  for  this  purpose  and  it  is 
reported  that  he  has  recommended 
the  installation  of  a  2-cycle,  4-cyl- 
inder  Gardner  diesel. 


Santa   Klena   I..aunrhin^   Set.   — 

November  30  has  been  set  for  the 
date  of  the  launching  of  the  (irace 
Line  intercoastal  liner  Santa  Elena, 
the  last  of  the  four  vessels  building 
for  the  Grace  Lines  Panama  Mail 
Service  by  the  Federal  Shipbuild 
ing  &  Dry  Dock  Company.  She  is  a 
sister  ship  of  the  Santa  Rosa,  which 
is  fully  described  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Repairs  to  (Quarantine  Barge.  — 
The  General  Engineering  Si.  Dr>- 
dock  Company  has  an  order  for  the 
depair  of  the  quarantiii>  '* 

M.  Woodward,  which  is 

at   its   San    Francisco   | >     n 

includes  retubing  of  l>oilers  and 
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Deliver    lug.  —  H.itli   jimi  W.nk.s 
Corporation.  Bath.  Maine,  delivered 
the  tug  T.  B.  .McClintic  to  the  V   S 
Public   Health   Service  on   O.t    i-  i 
19   for   service    in    Boston    Hai      > 
The  keel  of  the  tug  was  lai>i 
August     1.    She     has     an     o\' 
length  of  60  ft.   10  in.  and  molded 
beam  of  15  ft.,  with  draft  of  7  ft.  2 
in.  She  is  powered  by  a  lOOhorse- 
power  diesel  engine. 
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search   assignment.    He   died   soon 
afterward. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the  Leading 
Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  November  i,  J932 
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BERG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Foot  of  26th  Ave,  N.W.  Seattle,  Wn. 

Nenana,  wooden  hull,  stern-wheel, 
river  steamer  for  Alaska  Railroad,  Dept.  of 
Interior,  Bell  St.  Terminal,  Seattle,  Wn.; 
235  L.O.A.;  210  L.B.P.;  6  ft.  depth;  3'6" 
draft;  2  tan.  comp.  steam  engs.;  wood-burn- 
ing boilers;  100  pass.;  JOG  tons  freight;  keel 
7/13/32;   deliver  5/10/33   est. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Hull  182,  floating  crane  for  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  for  U.S.  Navy,  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks;  100  x  45  x  3'10";  374  gr. 
tons:  keel  10/32;  launch  11/32  est.;  de- 
liver Dec./32  est. 

Hull  183,  floating  crane,  same  as  above, 
for  San  Diego  Operating  Base;  keel  10/32; 
launch  11/32  est.;  deliver  12/32  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Astoria,  light  cruiser  CL-34  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy:  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  9/1/30;  deliver   10/2/32  est. 

Worden,  D.D.  352,  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
er for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long,  35  knots 
speed. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  light  cruiser  CL-38  for 
United  States  Navy:  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; keel  9/1/31;  deliver  2/11/34  est. 


Pacific  Coast  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  LTD., 

Union  Plant 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  stmr. 
Point  Lobos,  Shell  Oil  Co.  Barge  6, 
U.  S.  L.  T.  Lupine,  m.s.  Santa  Catalina, 
m.s.  California  Standard,  m.s.  Redline, 
stmr.  Chiriqui,  barge  Olinda,  stmr.  Presi- 
dent Hayes.  Damage  repairs:  ,stmr.  Cricket. 
Drydock  and  repairs  to  rudder:  French  stmr. 
Winnepeg.  Drydock,  misc.  damage  repairs: 
stmr.  Tacoma  City.  2  cylinder  heads  and 
liners  for  aux.  engines:  m.s.  Santa  Monica. 
1  set  diaphragms  and  packing:  stmr.  Presi- 
dent Madison.  Misc.  repairs:  stmr.  Emidio, 
stmr.  Tamiahua,  stmr.  Point  Ancha,  stmr, 
President  Jackson,  stmr.  Antigua,  m.s.  Rich- 
lube,  .stmr.  Talamanca,  stmr.  Mariposa, 
stmr.  Mathew  Luckenbach,  stmr.  Georgian, 
stmr.   Point  Chico,   m.b.   Piru. 

GENERAL    ENGINEERING 

8c  DRYDOCK   CO., 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Drydock.  deck  and  engine  repairs:  m.s. 
Motormates.  Drydock,  clean,  paint,  engine 
and  deck  repairs:  ferry  Golden  Gate.  Dry- 
dock  and  misc.  repairs:  stmr.  Yuba,  stmr. 
Gen'l.  Frank  M.  Coxe.  Drydock,  engine  and 
deck  repairs:  m.s.  Associates.  Drydock,  en- 
gine and  deck  repairs,  renewing  rivets,  etc.: 
.stmr.  Frank  H.  Buck.  Drydock,  misc.  en- 
gine repairs:  stmr.  Santa  Monica. 


LOS   ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  CO., 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Drydocked,  cleaned,  and  painted:  stmr. 
Argyll  (also  changed  propeller  blades  and 
misc.  voyage  repairs),  barge  William  Muller 
(also  misc.  hull  work),  in. v.  Velma  (also 
drew  port  and  starboard  tailshafts,  installed 
spare  shaft,  rewooded  stern  bearing,  and 
misc.  voyage  repairs),  m.v.  New  Zealand 
(also  drew  port  and  starboard  tailshafts, 
rewooded  stern  bearing,  and  misc.  voyage 
repairs),  stmr.  Covena  (also  minor  repairs), 
stmr.  Huguenot  (also  drew  tailshaft,  re- 
wooded stern  bearing,  misc.  voyage  re- 
pairs), Los  Angeles  Fireboat  No.  2  (also 
minor  repairs),  m.v.  O.  A.  Knudsen  (also 
misc.  voyage  repairs).  Installed  new  tail 
shaft:  stmr.  Marian  Otis  Chandler.  Misc. 
engine  damage  repairs:  m.v.  Lio.  Misc.  voy- 
age repairs:  .stmr.  Brandywine. 
THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY, 
Oakland,    Calif. 

Drydock  and  misc.  repairs:  schooner  Pat- 
terson, pilot  boat  California,  Crowley  Barge 
No.   2,  C.   G.   cutter  Shoshone,  stmr.   Will- 
moto.  freighter  Alaskan,  barge  Maltha,  tug 
Virgil  G.  Bogue,  stmr.  Mexican,  stmr.  Gol- 
den   Wall,    stmr.   Vancouver,   stmr.    Samoa, 
.stmr.   Pennsylvanian.   stmr.   Dakotan. 
PRINCE   RUPERT    DRYDOCK 
&:  SHIPYARD, 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Doi"kf"d,  cleaned,  painted,  annual  ovcr- 
hauhC.G.s.  Newington.  Docked,  cleaned, 
painted,  misc.  hull  repairs:  2  scows.  Docked, 
cleaned,  painted,  misc.  hull  and  engine  re- 
pairs: 5  fishing  boats.  Misc.  hull  and  ma- 
chinery repairs  not  requiring  docking: 
1  5   fishing   boats. 

TODD  DRY   DOCKS,  INC., 
Harbor  Island,  Seattle,  Wn. 

Drydock  and  misc.  repairs:  tug  Iroquois, 
stmr.  Olympia,  stmr.  President  Cleveland, 
.stmr.  President  Madison,  stmr.  San  Vin- 
cente.  General  alterations  and  overhaul: 
.stmr.  Dellwood.  Misc.  repairs:  stmr.  Bar- 
bara Gates,  stmr.  Border  King,  stmr.  Cam- 
mander,  stmr.  Constance  Chandler. 
U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,   Wn. 

Repairs  and  docking:  Pennsylvania.  Okla- 
homa, Cincinnati,  Cuyama.  Misc.  repairs 
incidental  to  operation  as  district  craft; 
Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Swallow,  Challenge, 
Pawtucket,  SotO"(>mo. 
COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  LTD., 
Collingwood,  Ontario 

Side  damage,  tail  shaft  examination,  re- 
lining  bottom  half  of  stern  bearing,  new 
rudder  pintle  bush,  sundry  caulking;  stmr. 
James  B.  Eads.  Odd  rivets  caulked,  elec- 
tric welding  and  repairing  butt  straps:  barge 
Alexander    Holley. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 
Steel   barge   for   Sun   Oil   Co.;    150   x    3  5 


X   10'3":  7000  bbls.  capacity;  keel   12/1/32 
est.;  deliver   1/1/3  3   est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Dewey,  hull  154,  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat 
Destroyer  No.  349  for  U.  S.  Navy;  340 
ft.  long;  35  knots  speed;  keel  11/1/32  est.; 
deliver   6/11/34   est. 

Hickory,  hull  156,  Lighthouse  tender  for 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Washington, 
D.C.;  131  long;  24'6"  molded  beam;  8'6" 
molded  draft;  500  H.P.  eng.:  keel  8/20/32. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-33,  10,000 
tons  displacement;  deliver  2/15/33  est. 

Lurline,  hull  1447,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  632' 
length;  79'  beam;  22,000  gr.  tons;  2OI/2 
knots;  3  steam  turbines;  22,000  S.H.P.:  12 
W.  T.  boilers;  launched  7/18/32;  deliver 
Jan./33  est 

Farragut,  torpedo  boat  destroyer  No.  348, 
for  U.  S.  Navy;  340  ft.  long;  35  knots 
speed;  deliver  2/11/34  est. 

CHARLESTON  DRY  DOCK  & 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Wylie  L.  Moore,  all  welded  river  towboat 
for  Pure  Oil  Co..  Chicago,  for  Savan- 
nah River:  240  H.P.  Worthington  diesel 
eng.;  Keck  Gonnerman  stern  wheel  drive; 
keel  7/28/32;  launched  Oct./32:  deliver 
11/20/32    est. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 

Bay  City,  Michigan 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Escanaba,  hull  149,  cutter  for  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard;  165  L.B.P.;  36  beam;  13  load- 
ed draft;  15  M.P.H.;  960  D.W.T.;  geared 
turbine;  1500  S.H.P.;  2  W-T  boilers:  keel 
12/15/31:  launched  9/17/32;  deliver  11/ 
20/32  est. 

DRAVO  CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  995-997  inch,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock;  2  delivered. 

Hull  1141,  steel  hull  deck  barge  for 
U.  S.  Engineers,  Washington,  D.C.;  80  x 
26  x  6  ft. 

Hull  1142,  same  as  above. 

Hulls  1143-1144,  conversion  of  two  steel 
barges  to  agitator  drag  dredge  units  for  U. 
S.   Engineers   Office,   New   Orleans. 

Hull  1145,  one  steel  hull  for  dredge  for 
G.   H.   Breymann   6?   Bro.,  New  York;    150 

x  55  X  ire". 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Self-propelled  16-inch  suction,  pipe-line 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Vicks- 
Durg,  Miss. 

Myrtle,  lighthouse  tender  for  U.  S.  Dept. 
nf  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  93x 
23x5  ft.:  2  Atlas-Imperial  diesel  engs.; 
launched  9/30/32. 
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ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO., 
Groton,  Conn. 

Cuttlefish,  fleet  submarine  SS171  for 
US.  Navy;  keel  10/7/31;  deliver  12/29/J3 
est. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    Be    DRY 

DOCK   COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchaaing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Santa  Rosa,  hull  121,  combinatiun  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer  for  Panama  Mai. 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco  (W.  R 
Grace  H  Co  ,  subsidiary).  484  LB  P  ;  72 
beam;  26'1"  loaded  draft:  18.^  knots  loaded 
^pccd;  7 no  D.W.T.;  12,600  I. HP.  tur- 
bines: 2  boilers;  keel  6/22/31;  launched 
.V24/32;  delivered  10/27/32. 

Santa  Paula,  hull  122.  sister  to  above; 
keel  8/4/31:  launched  6/11/32. 

Santa  Lucia,  hull  123,  sister  to  above  for 
Grace  Steam.ship  Co.,  New  York;  keel 
'   28   31;  launched  10/3/32. 

Sant.t   Elena,    hull    1 24,   sister  to   above: 

kill  j/:4/}:;  Kiunch  11  M\/yi  est. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

Ten  covered  cargo  barges  for  Campbell 
Transportation  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  132  x 
^^  X  10  ft.;  8  delivered;  deliver  balance 
8/1/32  est. 

Hull  288,  steel  fuel  barge  for  Campbell 
Transportation  Co.,  Pitt.sburgh,  Pa.;  110  z 
24  X  8  ft  ;  deliver  Oct  /32  est. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY, 
Midland,  Penn. 

Huckleberry  Finn,  tunnel-stern,  stern- 
wheel,  diesel-powered  towboat  for  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.,  Washington,  DC:  160 
by  ^0  by  8  ft.  depth;  two  590  B.H  P.  Mc- 
intosh 6^  Seymour  diesel  cngs. 

Tom  Sawyer,  same  as  above. 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   & 

DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  Newa,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas  Plummet.  90 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City  . 

Colombia,  hull  347,  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  Colombian  Mail  Steam- 
ship Corp.;  New  York;  404'3"  L.O.A.: 
T7'6"  beam:  3r6"  depth:  16  knots  speed: 
.<team  turbine  drive;  5200  gr.  tons:  keel 
:  29/32;  launched  8/6/32;  deliver  11/17/- 
> :  est. 

Haiti:  hull  348,  tiitcr  to  above; 
keel  4/4'32:  launched  9/17/32;  deliver 
12/15/32  est. 

Ranger,  hull  353,  Aircraft  Carrier  No. 
4  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.;  keel  9/26/31: 
deliver  5/1/34  ent 

Pctcn.  hull  3  54.  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship   Co;   446  LOA;   60  beam;    34 


depth;  24  loaded  draft;  17>/2  knou  speed; 
10,940  tons  displacement:  turbo-electric  pro- 
pulsion; 10,500  SHP:  keel  3/9/31: 
launched  8/15/31.  Reconditioning;  deliver 
2/26/33  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden.  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No 
35  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  ton* 
displacement:  keel  Mar.  31/30;  launched 
11/7/31;  deliver  10/15/32  est. 

Washington, hull  406,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines,  New  York; 
666  L  B  P  :  86'  beam;  32'  loaded  draft  max  ; 
20  knots  speed:  12,000  D.W.T.;  geared  tur- 
bines, 30.000  S.H.P.;  6  B.  tf  W.  boilers: 
keel  1/20/31;  launched  8/20/32:  deliver 
5/33  est. 

Tuscaloosa,  hull  407,  Scout  Cruiser  No. 
37  for  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, DC;  578  LBP.;  dO'V/i"  molded 
beam;  21 '7"  loaded  draft:  10.000  tons 
displ.;  geared  turbines:  107,000  I  HP;  8 
section  express  boilers:  keel  9/3/31;  launch 
9/33  est.:  deliver  3/3/34  est. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  CO., 
Nashville.   Tenn. 
Purchasing   Agent:   R.  L.  Baldwin 
Hull   272.  deck  barge  for  stuck:   IUOx26 
x64  ft  :  keel  12/15/32  est.;  launch  1/1/35 
est. 

Hull  273,  same  as  above:  keel  12/18/32 
est  :  launch   1/3/3  3  est 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP., 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasinc  Agent:    I  rd. 

.Arbutus,  hull   1057  •  nder  for 

US.    Department  of   (  Mureau  of 

Lighthouses;  163'6"  LBl'.;  32  beam: 
10'7"  mean  draft;  two  triple  exp.  steam 
eng.;  2  W.T.  boilers:  200  lbs.  working  pres' 
sure:  keel  10/12/32;  launch  3/1/33  est.: 
deliver  4/19/33   e.»t. 

Lilac,  hull   1058,  twin  screw,  steel,  steam- 
propelled  lighthouse  tender  for  U.S.   Dept. 
of     Commerce,      Bureau      nf      Lichthousos: 
163'6"   LBP;   J:  be.r 
13  mi.  speed:  two  T.l 
I. HP.:   2  water  tube  b 
sure:    keel     11/15/32    ent.;    Uunvh    4>1.:*3 
est.:  deliver  5/19/33  est. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO.. 

Baltimore.   Maryland 

Purchasing  Agent:  W    J    ('<iIli»on 
Active,    hull    272.   steel    patrol    boat    for 
Supervisors    of    New    York    Harbor.    New 
York.    NY:    I2r6'    LBP      ^^  '  '    ^-'  — 
I2'9"    depth:    550     HP.     1 
diesel  eng  :  krel   WI5/J2:  1.. 
32:  delivr,  '  ^2. 

J..s,-pl,  hull   273,  diesel  tug 

f,.r    LI    S  'i    S.i\>o-.   N'l'w   Or- 

leans.    La..     :i     1.15  1'  8* 

depth:    210   BH  P    I  <\ 

rni;       iitMiplrtu.ii     2^'  -2 


ijuMiii  II   n  >:  i-i    iidiMi  inn  r.« 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   ft   DRY   DOCK 
COMPANY. 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 

Hull  148,  welded  steel  b^r^r  for  Oil 
Transfer  Corp  ,  New  York:  1 7<x36xl  2'«", 
vapaiity    I  O.I  II  Ml  hhl- 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 

Marinir's  Harlur.  .Scalin  Island,  N.Y. 
Put 
W,  r  US    Dept. 

of  Coil K'.^.'iuUSCt;    121'- 

4  "  LOA.:  21  beam.  V  draft:  9«/i  knots 
speed:  diesel-electnc  drive:  240  SHP.;  keel 
ll/9'32  est:  launch  1/17/33  est;  deliver 
2/28/33  est 

Hull  814.  lighter  for  T.  A.  Kcnney  Co; 
185  LOA.:  43  beam:  14  depth,  two  700- 
H  P.  diesel  engines:  keel  11/23/32  e«.: 
launch    2    1/33    est:   deli\cr   3/1/55   ea 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD. 
Boston,  Mass. 

MacDonough.  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat  De- 
stroyer D  D  351  for  U.  S  Navy;  340  ft. 
long;  35  knots  speed;  complete  8/11/34 
est. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD 

New  York. 

New  Orleans,  light  cruiser  CA32,  for 
U.S.  Navy:  10.000  tons  displacement;  de- 
liver 6/2/33  est. 

Not  named.  U  S.  Torpedo  Boat  De- 
stroyer (DD  350)  for  U  S  Navy:  340 
ft.  long:  35  knots  speed:  complete  6/11/34 
est. 

U.S.  NAVi'  YARD 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Minneapolis,  light  cruiser  CA36  for  U.S. 
Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement:  deliver 
10/2/33  est 

U5.  NAVY  YARD 
Portsmoudi,  Va. 

Cachalot,  fleet  submarine  SS170  foe  U  S. 

V.IVV        H,-1,V.T      O       I*       t»      .^ 


French  yupt-rlitit-r  Normandir, 
which  u».H  luunchcH  at  St.  Nazinrr 
on  OctobiT  29,  will  have  the  four 
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Marine  Insurance 


Is  Maritime  Safety  Profitable? 

^y  Arthur  R.  Bush, 

'^ast  Chairman,  Marine  Section,  National  Safety  Council 


YOUR  fleet  represents  a  huge  sum  of  money.  Its 
maintenance  is  a  prime  factor  in  economy.  Your 
superintending  engineer  is  responsible  for  keep- 
ing the  ships  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  excellence. 
Reports  of  fuel  consumption  are  scanned  with  the  same 
avidity  as  the  plungers  scrutinize  the  ticker-tape.  With 
diligence  the  machinery  is  inspected,  needed  repairs 
are  effected,  the  engines  are  turned  over  preparatory 
to  sailing  day.  Ships  must  adhere  to  their  sailing 
schedules,  particularly  if  they  carry  mail.  In  port  they 
are  a  liability;  they  earn  on  the  investment  only  when 
at  sea.  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  in  the  practice  of 
accident  prevention,  no  direct,  intimate  supervision  at 
all  comparable  with  that  bestowed  on  the  ship's  me- 
chanical equipment  is  exercised.  For  some  inexplicable 
reason  it  is  not  considered  essential. 

As  illustrative,  permit  me  to  cite  an  instance  recent- 
ly encountered.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  a 
vice-president  of  a  well  known  steamship  line,  the  sub- 
ject of  accidents  was  touched  upon.  The  vice-president 
was  delightfully  frank.  Despite  their  membership  in 
the  National  Safety  Council,  their  accidents  steadily 
mounted.  He  ranted  bitterly  against  a  $20,000  award  a 
seaman  had  secured  by  the  simple  expedient  of  fractur- 
ing his  spine  on  one  of  the  company's  ships.  Inquiry 
revealed  that  the  facilities  and  services  of  the  Council 
had  never  been  invoked  in  his  aid.  No  requisition  had 
been  made  for  posters;  those  automatically  mailed  were 
unsuitable.  Safe  practices  pamphlets  he  knew  not  of. 
The  monthly  NEWS  came  regularly,  the  wrapper  was 
split  open  and  the  magazine  was  placed  on  a  table  in 
the  waiting  or  reception  room  for  casual  callers  and 
salesmen  to  peruse.    Not  once  had  the  Council    been 


called  on  to  assist  in  planning  any  sort  of  an  effective 
program;  its  inexhaustible  store  of  accumulated  experi- 
ences of  the  widest  possible  range  was  of  a  world  apart. 
The  monthly  Sectional  News-Letter  was  deemed  as 
mere  blatant  ballyhoo  and  discarded  as  such.  On  re- 
ferring to  the  necessity  of  frequent  causal  analysis,  he 
registered  blank  amazement.  "How,"  he  asked,  "is  this 
possible?  No  one  can  say  what  causes  accidents.  They 
just  happen."  Is  maritime  safety  profitable?  The 
answer  of  the  vice-president  quoted  up  to  that  time,  was 
an  emphatic  "No!" 

The  operating  manager  of  a  large  tanker  fleet  is  not 
so  minded.  Council  membership  to  him  represents  some- 
thing more  than  a  framed  certificate  on  his  office  wall. 
The  advantages  are  availed  of  to  the  full.  Ship's  mast- 
ers are  required  to  submit  in  writing  the  details  of 
every  injury,  no  matter  how  trivial,  and  woe  betide 
the  skipper  when  a  subsequent  infection  or  complica- 
tion develops  among  any  of  his  crew  from  an  accident 
of  which  there  appears  no  I'ecord.  Individual  ship  safe- 
ty committees  convene  regularlyand  function  according 
to  prescribed  procedure.  Posters  are  prominently  dis- 
played and  changed  at  frequent  intervals.  Supervision 
is  direct  and  personal.  The  operating  manager  himself 
reviews  voyage  and  accident  reports  with  no  distinction 
as  to  relative  importance.  Does  it  pay?  I  quote  ipsis- 
sima  verba:  "Very  early  in  our  experience  we  recog- 
nized the  tremendous  burden  saddled  to  our  operating 
costs  by  the  continuous  payments  of  large  sums  to 
claimants  injured  on  board  our  vessels.  Our  insurance 
rates  were  staggering.  Something  had  to  be  done  about 
it  and  something  was."  ...  "I  cannot  say,"  he  con- 
tinued, "just  how  much  money  our  safety  work  has  net- 
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ted  us  in  reduced  losses.  I  can  say  it  is  sui>.>i;iiitiiil.  1 
know,  as  an  example,  that  the  type  iif  accidents  which 
cost  us  the  most  because  of  their  frequency  and  sever- 
ity (falls  and  eye  injuries)  now  seldom  occur.  In  1928 
we  had  278  reported  accidents,  falls  and  eye  injuries 
constituting  205,  or  73.74  per  cent  of  the  total.  In 
1980,  reported  accidents  totalled  105;  falls  and  eye 
cases,  14.  In  1931,  with  two  less  ships  in  service,  the 
number  of  all  accidents  was  28,  with  falls  and  eye  in- 
juries for  the  first  time  eliminated." 

The  importance  of  a  correctly  conceived  and  balanced 
program  scarcely  calls  for  emphasis.  Many  variants 
must  be  considered,  depending  upon  the  type  and  size 
of  the  organization  and  the  personal  preferences  and 
preiudices  of  the  minds  in  control.  Dynamic  person- 
alities decide  quickly,  translate  decision  into  action, 
the  forcefnlncss  of  their  character  brooking  no  diver- 
sion from  the  projected  course.  Men  of  less  resolution 
falter  and  frequently  fail.  There  are  as  many  ways  of 
doinfc-  a  thing  as  there  are  men  to  do  it.  The  principles 
remain  the  same;  it  is  in  their  application  that  differ- 
ences occur.  No  purpose,  no  plan,  no  project  ever 
reaches  maturity  without  a  propelling  power  behind  it. 
S:)  self-evident  is  tliis  that  to  state  it  seems  almost 
pi'erile.  And  yet  Safety,  devoid  as  it  is  of  anything  to 
intrigi'e  the  imagination,  lacking  anything  to  stimulate 
or  oi'icken  the  emotions,  possessing  nothing  to  lure  the 
anathetic  mind  of  man  and  has  much  to  repel  it,  totters 
jilong.  if  it  totters  at  all,  under  the  uncertainty  of  part- 
time  pilotavre.  Safety  cannot  be  sold  on  statistics  alone 
any  more  than  a  job  can  be  secured  on  submission  of  a 
mere  written  record.  An  interview  is  insisted  on.  Why? 
To  ascertain  and  appraise  the  applicant's  personal  at- 
tributes. 

To  intensify  a  safety  program  demands  unwavering 
managerial  supervision.  There  is  no  other  route.  De- 
prived of  continuous  oversight,  it  perishes  of  ennui. 
For  example,  a  manager  who  in  the  eight  years  of  ex- 
istence of  the  plant  safety  organization  never  attended 
one  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  main  or  workmen's 
committees  in  that  entire  period!  Time  was  not  avail- 
able. He  was  too  busy.  Yet  enter  his  office  and  he 
would  regale  you  by  the  hour  with  funny  stories — the 
humor  of  which  was  lost  on  everyone  but  himself.  When 
not  telling  stories,  he  made  graph  charts,  priding  him- 
self on  his  artistry  and  the  magnitude  of  the  collec- 
tion. Press  for  a  decision  on  an  issue  long  deferred  and 
he  would  blunt  the  point  of  your  query  with  another 
story.  Fetch  him  back  and  you  would  learn  more  of  his 
experiences  in  the  tropics.  Of  safety  matters  he  inform- 
ed himself  by  a  reading  of  the  meetings'  minutes.  Is  it 
cause  for  wonderment  that  the  members  of  the  main 
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committee,  consisting  of  departnu-nt  heaUi»,  l. 
the  safely  meetings  as  a  nuisanci-,  to  be  avm 
ever  possible? 

Then  there  was  the  manager  who  dignified  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  plant  safety  committee  meetings  with 
his  presence.  The  members  w«  re  obliged  to  b*  there. 
Absences  were  excusab!.-  only  for  the  most  valid,  not 
fabricated,   reasons.     Attendance  was  a   part  of  th<-ir 

duties  for  which  they  reci  i\id  pay.  Invi    • •  ,f  ac 

cidents  was  not  perfunctor>     The  injni  and 

his  foreman  were  summoned  hi  fore  thi   .li   and 

conditions  leading  to  the  accident  inquired  into.  The 
committee,  itself,  not  satisfied  with  reports  or  explan- 
ations, examined  the  place  and  apparatus  concerned. 
Where  negligence  appeared,  there  was  no  hesitancy  in 
imposing  disciplinary  measures. 

Further  stimulation  of  interest  in  Safety  was  pro- 
vided by  interdepartmental  contests  by  the  awarding  of 
monetary  bonuses,  by  tokens  of  supremacy  in  the  form 
of  cups,  banners,  medals,  etc.;  by  consideration  of  safe- 
ty records  in  evaluating  men  for  promotion  and  in  in- 
numerable other  ways.  "Did  it  pay?"  Asked  this  ques- 
tion the  manager  replied, — "We  cannot  maintain  any 
department  which  doesn't". 

Is  Maritime  Safety  Profitable?  Do  you  still  doubt  it? 
When  a  problem  arises  in  your  administrative  work 
which  you  discover  difficult,  you  turn  to  others  in  your 
business  who  met  and  mastered  a  similar  situation  for 
information.  Why  not  in  matters  of  safety?  Why  not 
ask  the  opinion  of  men  whose  experience  in  shipping 
accords  them  standing?  These  are  not  of  the  efficiency 
cult,  who  know  all  and  promise  anything;  rather  are 
they  of  that  school  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  times, 
who  saw  needless  suffering  as  economic  waste  and  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  killed  and  injured  as  a  chal- 
lenge. Who  are  these  men?  It  would  be  easy  to  set 
down  their  names,  but  if  I  were  to  do  that  I  could  just- 
ly be  accused  of  partisanship  or,  perhaps,  politics.  They 
are  well  known,  outstanding  figures  all  and  hence  ac- 
cessible. It  is  they  who  have  made  the  safety  literature 
of  the  Council  and  the  trade  journals  veritable  compen- 
diums  on  the  meaning  of  accident  reduction,  the  accept- 
ed modus  operandi  and  its  monetary  value.  If.  there- 
fore, in  this  brief  treatise  with  supporting  evidence,  I 
should  have  failed  to  establish  my  case,  the  voluminous 
record  of  experiences  referred  to  will  be  found  to  be 
far  more  enlightening  and  certainly  more  convincing. 

[Abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Twenty-first 
Annual  Safety  Council  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton, 1932.1 
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Diesel  Engine  Operation 

V.  Lubrication 
%  H.  A.  Shawlc 

Chief  Lubricating  Engineer,  Associated  Oil  Company 


AFTER  a  lubricant  has  been 
chosen  the  engineer's  first 
duty  will  be  to  check  over  the 
sump  tanks,  the  crank  case,  the  lu- 
bricators, and  oil  lines  before  the 
lubricating  oil  is  put  into  the  sys- 
tem. The  thermometer  should  be 
the  friend  and  constant  companion 
of  all  diesel  engineers.  You  cannot 
have  too  many  thermometers.  See 
that  thermometers  are  located  in 
the  intake  and  outlet  of  the  water 
cooling  system.  Oil  to  the  bearings, 
oil  from  the  bearings,  the  sump, 
the  crankcase,  and  the  oil  cooler 
should  all  have  means  of  reading 
the  temperatures  rapidly  and  accu- 
rately. 

A  log  should  be  kept  for  record- 
ing all  thermometer  observations. 
The  log  sheets  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  reference  and  also  as  a  guide 
in  the  diagnosis  of  trouble,  should 
it  become  manifest.  Remember 
there  is  no  substitute  for  reliable 
information.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  fellow  who  makes  out 
"sloppy"  sheets  with  many  import- 
ant items  and  observations  over- 
looked or  purposely  omitted.  Also 
with  the  fellow  who  invents  a  lot 
of  information  to  make  it  look  good 
for  himself.  Such  an  engineer  is  a 
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dangerous  man  to  intrust  with  the 
responsibilities  of  operating  a  pow 
er  plant  at  sea  or  ashore.  Data  to 
be  of  any  value  must  be  accurate 
and  thorough. 

Most  lubrication  troubles  are 
caused  by  the  lack  of  lubrication. 
Next  in  line  will  stand  the  faulty 
lubricant.  When  a  job  begins  to  run 
hot  look  for  line  obstructions,  plug- 
ged lubricators,  or  other  reasons 
for  nondelivery  of  oil.  Improper 
fits,  poor  distribution,  bad  work 
manship,  all  contribute  to  bearing 
troubles. 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  for 
trouble  with  lubrication  in  diesel 
engine  cylinders: 

1.  Tight  piston  skirts 

2.  Loose  wrist  pins 

3.  Poorly  fitted  rings  in  grooves 

4.  Scraper  edges  on  piston  rings 

5.  Oil  save  rings  with  too  much 
return  area 

6.  Pistons  without  taper  at  top 
side 

7.  Coefficient  of  expansion  un- 
equal between  metals  in  cyl- 
inder walls  and  piston 

8.  Poor  distribution  of  lubricat- 
ing oil  to  cylinder  walls 

9.  Grooves  for  distribution,  poor- 
ly designed 

10.  If  splash  or  spray  system, 
watch  closely  for  signs  of 
under-lubrication 

1 1.  Poor  cooling  system 

12.  Poor  ts'rade  of  fuel  oil 

13.  Inefficient  fuel  nozzles 

14.  Too  much  fuel  oil  being  inject- 
ed. 

15.  Incomplete  combustion 

16.  Late  timing  of  fuel  nozzles 

17.  Dribbling  of  nozzles 

18.  Leaking  nozzles 

19.  Exhau.it  ports  too  small 

20.  Exhaust  valves  loo  small 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 

2t, 


Poor  nieuli  in  cylinder*,  pis- 
tons, and  rincB 
I'-wir  oil  filter* 

Plugged    screens    or    pad«    in 
filter.t 

Plugged  oil  line* 
Broken  oil  pump  and  etc. 


>utn«-red. 


(To  be  continued) 


New  Marine  Diesel 

(Cuntinurd   from    Pagt    4H) 

saving  of  overhaul  work.  There  are. 
of  course,  the  fuel  and  starting 
valve  and  also  the  fuel  pump  with 
its  valves  to  be  taken  care  of. 

The  pistons,  which  are  the  most 
important  parts,  are  under  constant 
observation  of  the  operator  through 
electrically  lighted  glass  -  covered 
ports.  This  feature  has  proved  moat 
valuable,  and  gives  our  operators  a 
constant  check  on  piston  lubrica- 
tion and  combustion  conditions  for 
each  cylinder. 

Any  lack  of  proper  lubrication, 
incomplete  combustion,  or  undue 
heating  of  the  pistons  due  to  insuf- 
ficient cooling  medium  is  at  once 
noted  and  corrected  by  the  operator 
while  the  engine  is  in  operation  and 
before  any  damage  has  occurred.  If 
lubrication,  piston  temperature, 
and  combustion  are  normal,  the  pis- 
tons remain  bright  and  shiny,  while 
any  abnormal  condition  tends  to 
discoloration  and  invites  investiga- 
tion by  the  engineer. 

This  facility  of  observation  of 
pistons  is  particularly  important  in 
our  ser\'ice  where  the  engine,  im- 
mediately \i\Min  the  boat  leaving  the 
slip,  is  put  on  full  speed  without 
any  gradual  increase. 

Since  this  feature  eliminates  all 
uncertainty  as  to  the  various  above- 
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Foard-Barstow  Sails  on  with  Old  Hands  at  the  Wheel 


Captain  Alff  S.  Hansen. 


R.  C.  Foard. 


FORTY-FOUR  years  of  experience  is  represented  in 
the  four  employees  of  the  firm  of  Foard-Barstow 
Ship  Chandlery  Company  of  San  Francisco  who  of 
recent  date  took  over  the  ownership  and  management 
of  the  famed  Foard-Barstow  service  of  ship  supplies 
within  the  Golden  Gate. 

Captain  Alff  S.  Hansen,  a  native  of  Denmark  and  on 
the  seas  since  14  years  of  age,  and  with  the  house  of 
Foard-Barstow  for  over  two  years,  has  become  presi- 
dent. Associated  with  him  are  R.  C.  Fpard,  with  thir- 
teen years  service;  Isabel  C.  Freeman,  who  signed  on  in 
1922;  and  Otto  Westin,  whose  Foard-Barstow  work 
dates  back  to  1910 — forty-four  years  experience. 

All  ports  know  Captain  Hansen,  who  had  21  years  in 
Charles  Nelson  ships  in  sail  and  steam  and  before  that 
was  in  vessels  flying  the  Sanders-Kirchmann  flag. 
Among  the  captain's  Nelson  Line  commands  were  the 
schooner  Polaris  and  the  barkentine  Aurora.  He  also 
was  master  of  the  five-masted  barkentine  Monitor  on 
her  maiden  voyage.  With  Sanders-Kirchmann  Company, 
Captain  Hansen  was  master  of  the  four-masted  schoon- 
er Expansion.  At  another  point  in  his  S-K  service  he 
was  three  years  mate  in  the  Sumar.To  partly  review  his 
seagoing  days,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  he  was  for 
a  number  of  years  on  the  Australian  and  South  Ameri- 
can routes  from  the  West  Coast  to  Africa  via  the  Horn. 
His  last  command  was  the  Kingsbury  S.S.  Texada. 

R.  C.  Foard,  son  of  Lorens  Foard,  pioneer  shipbuild- 
er, has  become  vice-president  of  the  new  firm  and  con- 
ducts the  price  department. 

Isabel  C.  Freeman,  who  was  employed  by  Hanlon 
Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  from  1918  to  1922,  when 
she  signed  on  with  Foard-Barstow  Ship  Chandlery  Co., 
is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  new  firm.  We  believe 
Mrs.  Freeman  to  be  the  only  woman  secretary  engaged 
in  the  ship  chandlery  business.  Mrs.  Freeman  is  the 
wife  of  S.  D.  Freeman,  well  known  in  shipping  circles. 

Otto  Westin,  who  hails  from  Sweden,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  employment  with  Foard-Barstow  Ship  Chandlery 
Co.  was  in  sailing  ships  from  1886  to  1905,  sailing  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  From  that  time  up  to  1910  he  was 
working  at  diving,  and  since  that  time  has  been  con- 
nected with  this  firm  as  an  expert  in  A.  Schrader's  Im- 
proved Diving  Apparatus  and  Elto  motor  repairs. 

Among  the  internationally  known  products  handled 
by  Foard-Barstow  Company,  Inc.  are  A.  Schrader's  Son 
(Brooklyn)  diving  apparatus.  "FBSCO"  has  had  this 
manufacturer's  products  in  California  for  22  years;  C. 
A.  Woolsey  Paint  &  Color  Company's  famous  copper 
paint  for  wooden  vessels  and  other  paints  and  var- 
nishes   of   their   manufacture,    along    with    other  well 


Isabel  C.   Freeman. 


Otto  Westin. 
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known  brands  of  marine  paints  and  varnishes;  Tubbs 
Cordage  Company's  rope  almost  continually  since  the 
early  inception  of  the  firm;  Elto  motors,  products  of 
the  Outboard  Motor  Corporation  of  Milwaukee;  Boston 
«fe  Lockport  blocks  of  all  sizes,  types,  and  description; 
Wall's  oakum,  product  of  the  Wall  Rope  Company  of 
New  York.  In  addition  to  these  widely  used  products, 
Foard-Barstow  line  presents  marine  hardware  and  all 
material  "from  keel  to  masthead  truck"  that  is  needed 
for  ocean,  river,  and  bay  craft. 

Carl  J.  Foard,  in  turning  over  the  wheel  to  the  "new 
hands,"  gave  us  a  journey  back  through  the  years  that 
we  might  know  the  history  of  this  organization.  Lorens 
Foard  (Carl's  father)  founded  the  house  in  1876;  the 
location  was  at  9  and  11  Market  Street,  between  Steuart 
and  East  Street  (now  the  Embarcadero).  A  general  ship 
chandlery  business  was  launched,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  among  the  goods  handled  were  Tubbs  cord- 
age and  Woolsey's  paint. 

In  1893  Carl  Foard  joined  the  firm  and  there  was 
plenty  to  do,  supplies  for  the  great  sailing  fleets  and 
the  whalers  hailing  from  many  lands.  In  1902  the  house 
of  Foard  merged  with  Lewis-Anderson  Company  and- 
the  name  became  Lewis-Anderson-Foard  &  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  26  East  Street.  This  historic  lo- 
cation was  also  the  address  for  the  offices  of  the  Ship- 
owners' Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  (second  floor). 
The  merged  firm,  says  Carl  Foard,  were  supplying  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  the  whaling  fleet  entering  the 
Golden  Gate.  William  Lewis  owned  a  number  of  whal- 
ers. His  home  was  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  base 
of  the  American  whaling  armada.  The  firm  of  William 
Lewis  &  Son  at  New  Bedford  handled  all  the  whale- 
bone of  the  entire  trade. 

When  mother  earth  kicked  over  the  traces  in  1906 
East  Street  was  burned  the  first  morning.  Carl  Foard 
recalls  that  exploding  "tdriite"  bombs  set  up  a  battle- 
like din  that  fateful  April  morning,  exploding  in  the 
stockroom  of  his  firm's  store.  After  the  fire  the  com- 
pany had  temporary  quarters  at  420  Main  Street  in  a 
building  occupied  by  the  Cornell  &  Company,  whose 
head  was  T.  R.  James,  and  who  at  that  time  did  all  the 
cask-making  work  for  the  whalers. 

On  May  24,  1906,  the  Foard-Barstow  Ship  Chandlery 
Company  was  established  and  the  address  became  138 
Steuart  Street.  Three  years  later  the  location  became 
153  Steuart.  In  1912  the  headquarters  were  transferred 
to  25-29  Drumm  street,  and  in  1922  another  move 
brought  Foard-Barstow  headquarters  to  101-109  Drumm 
Street,  where  their  flag  now  flies,  and  the  name  to-day 
is  Foard-Barstow  Co.,  Inc. 


Pacific  Marine  Personals 

"NAMESARENEWS"        «^        BY    PAUL    FAULKNER 


Association  Officers.  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Association  recently 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuinjr 
year.  Sam  Y.  Knight,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia manager  for  the  McCormick 
Steamship  Company  was  installed 
as  president,  succeeding  R.  J. 
Chandler,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company.  Harold  C. 
Smith,  district  manager  of  Wil- 
liams, Dimond  &  Co.,  is  vice-presi- 
dent, and  F.  A.  Hooper,  district 
manager  of  the  American-Hawai- 
ian Steamship  Company,  is  secre- 
tary. Directors  are:  Wm.  Ground- 
water, manager,  marine  depart- 
ment. Union  Oil  Company;  R.  J. 
Chandler; Harry  Dorr, district  man- 
ager, Norton  Lilly  &  Co.;  and  E.  A. 
Mills,  president.  Crescent  Wharf  & 
Warehouse  Company. 


New  President  for  Harbor  Board. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Wal- 
ter B.  Allen,  who  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Harbor  Board  for  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  for  7  years,  a  new 
president  and  vice-president  were 
elected  on  his  nomination.  These 
are  Colonel  Frank  C.  Wiser  and 
Gerald  FitzGerald,  respectively. 
Mr.  FitzGerald  was  named  to  rep- 
resent the  commission  on  the  Har- 
bor Belt  Line  board  of  control.  Mr. 
Allen  remains  as  a  member  of  the 
harbor  commission. 


Matson    Personnel    Changes.    In 

preparation  for  the  entrance  of  the 
third  new  Oceanic-Matson  liner 
Lurline  into  service  next  month,  a 
number  of  personnel  changes  have 
been  made  on  other  vessels  of  the 
Matson  fleet. 

Captain  Charles  A.  Berndtson, 
former  master  of  the  Malolo,  will 
be  the  commander  of  the  Lurline. 
The  chief  officer  will  be  Captain 
T.  K.  Whitelaw.  veteran  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  Malolo.  Whitelaw  made 
one  round  voyage  on  the  Monterey. 
He  is  succeeded  on  the  Malolo  by 
Captain  0.  Bergmann,  who  was  for 
several  years  commander  of  the 
Matson  freighter  Mana. 

Third  officer  on  the  Lurline  will 
be  H.  O.  Matthieson,  formerly  third 
officer  of  the  Malolo. 


R.  Slanliy  Dollar,  grnfral 
iiiiiiuiyir  of  the  Dollar  Steam- 
ship Lines,  on  his  arrix'al 
homr  in  San  Francisio  after  a 
recent  trip  to  Xetc  York,  ilc- 
ilared  himself  optimistic  in 
his  hopes  for  immeiliate  re- 
vival   of   Ameriean    shipping. 

Malolo  while  shoreside  on  a  recent 
voyage  was  reported.  Charles 
Porta,  second  officer,  went  to  sea 
with  his  left  shoulder  in  a  sling, 
having  had  the  misfortune  of  dis- 
locating it  while  wrestling  with  his 
brother-in-law. 


Played  too  Rough.  A  minor  casu- 
alty   to    one    of    the    officers    of   the 


Seattle  Maritime  .A.ssn.  Captain 
L.  J.  Hall,  assistant  manager  of 
Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Seattle,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Maritime 
Association  of  Seattle  recently. 
First  vice-president  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  will  be  John  Carmode  of 
the  American  Mail  Line.  Second 
vice-president  is  Captain  J.  How- 
ard Payne  of  the  Ballard-Ludlow 
Ferry  Company.  Secretary-treasur- 
er is  R.  K.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Corp.,  Trustees  for 
the  year  ar«'  George  Cary  of  the  Pu- 
get  Sound  Tug  &  Barge  Company. 
Carl  Strout  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  W.  D.  Vander- 
bilt  of  W.  H.  Grace  &  Co. 

Shipowners'  Elect.  The  Shipown- 
ers Association  of  the  Pacific  Const 
elected  officers  recently  and  Frank 
J.  O'Connor  was  elected  president 
of  the  association  for  the  eleventh 
successive  term.  R.  W.  Myers  was 
re  elected  vice-president,  and  Nat 
I.evin  was  re-elected  to  the  |)<>sition 
of  secr«'t.ii>  treasurer.  The  board 
ut"  iliiiMtiir-*  :\rr  made  \i\*  of:   F.  J. 


O'Connor  of  the  Donovan  I.,umber 
Co.;  R.  \V.  Myers  of  Hobbs.  Wall  & 
Co.;  James  Tyson  of  The  Chas.  Nel- 
son Co.;  S.  M  Hauptman  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick Ste.i-       »M,   C.        I      <       II  .m. 

mond  of  the  I  ; 

Otto  R.  John-  Mi- 

ship  Co.;  L.  ('.  Stewart  of  Sudden  & 
Christenson;  S.  D.  P'reeman  of  S.  S. 
Freeman  &  Co.;  H.  F.  Vincent  of 
the  E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Co.;  W.  R, 
Chamberlin  of  W.  R.  Chamberlin 
&  Co.;  John  L.  Reed  of  J.  R.  Hanify 
Co.;  and  J.  C.  McCabe  of  A.  F.  Ma- 
honv  Co. 


Steamship  Dinner.  The  Eighth 
Annual  San  Francisco  Steamship 
Dinner  was  held  on  November  8 
in  the  Gold  Ballroom  of  the  Palace 
Hotel — and  has  gone  down  into  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
of  all  dinners  held  by  the  shipping 
fraternity  of  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. One  of  the  charming  features 
of  the  annual  get  together  of  the 
shipping  fraternity  of  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  is  that  there  are  no 
after-dinner  attempts  at  speeches 
--and  the  boys  have  a  chance  to 
visit  and  to  greet  old  friends  from 
other  ports  who  make  this  a  sort  of 
"old  grads"  night  and  an  excuse  to 
travel  a  few  hundred  miles  to  see 
their  old  friends. 

General  chairman  for  the  1932 
dinner  was  M.  J.  (Mike)  Buckley 
of  the  Dollar  Lines.  His  subcommit- 
tees all  enthusiastically  functioned 
in  their  respective  fields  and  cred- 
it for  the  success  of  the  evening  is 
due  to  the  cooperation  of  all.  AlbeK 
J.  Porter  was  secretary.  Committee- 
men were:  Dinner:  Chairman  W.  J. 
Edwards;  George  A.  Armes;  W.  A. 
Ross;  Geo.  J.  Yater.  Membership: 
Chairman  W.  C.  Empey.  Harold  H. 
Ebey.  A.  S.  Gunn.  Thos.  Crowley. 
Reception:  Chairman  M.  J.  Wright, 
Chas.  W.  Cook.  Roy  S.  Wintermute. 
J.  Van  .Meurs.  Finance:  Ch.nirman 
C.  C.  Mallory,  Fred  1.  P. 

M.  Holwuy.  John  T.  Gi  r- 

tainment:  Chairman  K.  .(  nion- 
nor.  Hugh  Gallngher,  Ralph  W.  My- 
ers. John  J.  Walsh. 
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Announcing 


M^ew  Super 


Express  Liners 

Santa  Rosa         Santa  Lucia 
Santa  Paula       Santa  Elena 

Mew  York  -  Pliiladelplila  -  Pacific  Coast 

PASSENGERS  -  FREIGHT  -  MAIL  -  EXPRESS 

ULTRA  MODERN  REFRIGERATION  FACILITIES 

DIRECT  SERVICE  TO 

Mexico.  Central  America,  Panama,  Colombia  and  Havana 


GRACE  LINE 


General  Offices:  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco.  Phone  SUtter  ?800 


Los  Angeles 

548  So.  Spring  Street 

TR  inily  9461 


Seattle 
1308  4th  Ave. 
EL  liott    5412 


Oakland 
Howard  Terminal 
1st  and  Market  Sts. 


Portland 

States   Steamship   Co. 

Porter  Building 


Eastern  Offices:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  New  Orleans 

NORTH  PACIFIC  DIVISION 

DIRECT  FREIGHT,  PASSENGER  &:  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE 
between 

Colombia  -  Ecuador  -  Peru  -  Chile 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Puget  Sound,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


GRACE  LINE,  INC. 

548  So.  Spring  St. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

STATES    STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Porter   BuildinK 

PORTLAND,   ORE. 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS 
332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 


W.    R.   GRACE   y  CO. 

1508  4th  Ave 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 

C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON,  LTD. 
991  Mastinss  St.  West 
VANCOUVER.  B.C. 


The    Pioneer    Refrigerator    Line    to 

Scandinavia 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports 

as  Inducements  Offer 


M 


JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight,   Passenger  and  Refrigerator  Service  To  and  From 

PACinC  COAST  PORTS  TO  U.K.  AND 
SCANDINAVL\N  PORTS 


GRACE   LINE,    INC., 

548   South   Spring   St., 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

PORTLAND 

LIDELL  6?  CLARKE,  Inc. 

Agents,  Johnson  Line 

STATES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Agents,  Grace  Line 

SEATTLE 

W.  R.  GRACE  (f  CO. 

Hoge  Bide 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON.  Ltd. 


M.S.    Margaret  Joh 


route  to  Europe. 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 


Through   Bills   of   Lading  Issued    to 

All  Scandinavian,    Finnish   SC 

Baltic  Ports. 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS 

Vessels    Call    at    Antwerp    Outward 

From  Europe 

Direct  Call  Hull 


G.    ECKDAHL   6^  SON 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agents 

Southern  California 

1043   So.  Broadway 

LOS  ANGELES 
JOHNSON   LINE 


General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


December 
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was  an  exceptionally  jrood  turn  out 
and  consideiahle  business  was 
transacted.  The  annual  Christmas 
Party  of  the  club  will  bt-  ht-id  in  l)f- 
cember. 


Golf  Tournament.  The  American- 
Hawaiian  S  1 1-  a  ni  s  h  ip  Company's 
Third  Semiannual  Golf  Tourna- 
ment was  held  on  October  16  at  the 
Oak  Knoll  Country  Club  at  Oak- 
land. An  elimination  play  prepara- 
tory for  the  tournament  was  run 
off  on  October  9  in  four  flijfhts. 
with  a  prize  offered  for  the  winner 
of  each  flight. 

Flight  one  was  won  by  G. 
C.  Cole  with  gross  79,  han- 
dicap 6,  net  73. 
Flight    two    was    won    by 
Lou   Shain   with   gross   87, 
handicap  19,  net  68. 
Flight   three    was   won   by 
U.  U.  Miller  with  gross  97, 
handicap  23,  net  74. 
Flight    four    was    won    by 
Ur.  P.  H.  Levin  with  gross 
97,  handicap  27.  net  70. 
The    following    guests    and    em 
ployees    who    carried-through     the 
elimination  tournament  on  October 
9th    completed    the    tournament    on 
October  16: 

Huuii- 
Grou     cap       Nrt 

A.  B.  Camp   82  16  66 

Geo.  McKay 85  16  69 

J.  Rattazzi   98  27  71 

Dave  Wright 92  20  72 

Lou  Shain    91  19  72 

C.  Van  Covering 88  15  73 

J.  M.  Pruner 98  25  73 

T.  Foster  95  20  75 

Graham  Smith    101  26  75 

W.  La  Frenz   92  16  76 

Al  Johnson    95  18  77 

Bill  Turner  93  15  78 

Fred  Hardy 90  12  78 

Bob  Smith    91  12  79 

W.  Malberg  101  22  79 

F.  C.  Brotherton 107  27  80 

F.  F.  Morrison  108  27  81 

C.  G.  Hinshaw   105  23  82 

B.  Brown   100  18  82 

E.  Moloney   109  26  83 

Lou   Levin    103  19  84 

Joe  Carr ' 101  16  85 

M.  R.  Hickman Ill  25  86 

E.  P.  Ritchie 103  15  88 

E.  E.  Lee   116  18  98 

The  American-Hawaiian  Silver 
Trophy  was  won  by  A.  B.  Camp 
with  a  net  of  66.  Lou  Shain,  with 
net  of  72,  won  the  runner-up  cup. 

The  silver  Guest  Trophy  was  won 
by  George  McKay  with  a  net  of  69, 
with  J.  Rattazzi.  runner-up,  turning 
in  a  net  score  of  71. 

A  number  of  the  women  em- 
plovtes    took    part    in    the    tourna- 


Soni,  shots  'if  till  h'lys  li  li'i  loot  part  in  ih,  .hii,ri,tiii-H<ti.nii,:'i   I  htrtl 
Siiiiiiinniial  (,'olf  Toiirtuimtnt  at  Out  Knoll  Country  Cluh.  (),t.  16. 


ment,  the  first  prize  of  a  silver  bud 
cup  going  to  Mrs.  A.  Keene  with  a 
net  score  of  78.  Mrs.  George  McKay 
being  the  runner-up  with  a  net  of 

88. 

Customs  Broker  Retires.  Frank  P. 
Dow,  pioneer  customs  broker  of  Se 
attle  and  one  of  the  best  known 
figures  in  Pacific  Coast  import  and 
export  cinles  has  retired  from  ac- 
tive business  and  has  sold  his  in 
terest  in  the  firm  that  bears  his 
name  t«>  Robert  A.  White,  his  asso- 
ciate for  32  years  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  firm.  The  firm  of  Frank 
P.  Dow  Co.,  Inc..  was  formed  in 
1893.  Robert  A.  White,  the  new 
vice-president,  is  also  a  pioneer  in 
the  field,  having  joined  Mr.  Dow 
on  January  1,  1900.  His  son.  Wil- 
liam  D.  White,   has  succeeded   his 


father  as  vice-president  »if  the  firm. 


Obituao'>  One  of  th-  -  in 

Francisco's  most   pict^  ig- 

ures  for  many  years  was  i  iitain 
Thomas  Patrick  Henry  Whitelnw. 
skilled  as  a  salvager  and  wrecker  of 
ships,  who  died  at  his  home  10  PaU 
Avenue,   Piedmont.   N*.\tnihrr  S  at 


the   age   of   86.    i 
was  a  native  of  Ii 
was  the  last  sui 
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SOUTH  SEAS 

HAWAn     .  -     SAMOA     -  -     HJI     -  -     NEW  ZEALAND     -  -     AUSTRALIA 


Both  ends  will  meet  if 
you  point  them  toward 

— HAWAII 


All  the  good  tilings  of  life  for  the  modest  cost 
of  a  passage  to  Hawaii.  Adventure,  luxurious 
living,  economy  ...  in  one  packet  to  fit  any 
pocket-book. 

For  MATSOX-OCEANIC  ships  are  at  once 
home  and  hotel,  counti'y  club  and  town  house, 
a  rendezvous  of  gay  living  but  still  ships, 
swift,  alive,  debonair  ...  in  transit  to  the 
unspoiled  Para<]ise  Isles. 

From  California  to  Hawaii  in  less  than 
five  days,  on  the  magnificent  liners .... 
"Mariposa" and  "Monterey". 

NEW   ZEALAND   and    AUSTRALIA   via 

Hawaii,  Samoa  and  Fiji.  The  vast  South  Sea 
realm  now  opened  to  travelers  by  the  express 
service  of  the  "Maripasa"  and  "Monterey" 
...  16  days  to  New  Zealand  ...  19  days  to 
Australia. 

These  modern  liners  also  provide  freight  ser- 
vice at  express  speed,  an  item  of  significant 
interest  to  shippers. 


THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

MATSOH  LIHE 

215  Market  Street  .  .  .  DOuglas  5233 


Saving  time  and  money 
in  reconditioning .... 

PLYMETL 

bulkheads  and  partitions  are  being  installed 
on  the 

"S.S.  SANDY  HOOK" 

in  the  yards  of  United  Dry  Docks,  Inc. 

Write  for  complete  information  on  PLYMETL 


Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 

120  South  LaSalle  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Pacific  Coast  Representative; 

California  Panel  8C  Veneer  Company 

955  S.  Alameda  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

In  Canada .  Railway  and  Power  Engineering  Corp.,  Ltd. 


Tail-Shaft  Sleeves,  Cylinder  Liners, 

Rolls,  Roll  Covers,  Bushings, 

Bearings,  Pipe,  Tubes,  Rings 

Bronze,    Brass,    Monel,    Copper,    Aluminum 


Used  by  discriminating  manufacturers  and  builders 
since  1909  for  cylindrical  parts  4"  to  46"  in  diam- 
eter and  in  length  to  330".  Wall  thickness  to 
specifications. 

Dense,   Sound,   True,    Straight   and   Round.     Uni- 
formly   accepted    by    underwriters    and    inspection 
bureaus.  No  patterns  required,  quick  deliveries. 
Bulletin  532  Illustrates  Uses 


Made    only   by 

THE 
PAPER  &  TEXTILE 
MACHINERY  CO. 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO 
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CORDES  BROTHERS 

200  Davis  St.,   San  Francisco 
524  Avalon  Blvd.,  Wilmington 
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I  Official  News  of  the 

PROPELLER   CLUB 

of  California 


HEADQUARTERS 

?20  Matron   Bldg  ,  San  Francitco 

frtt'idtnt 
Jamm  a.  Cronim 

Secretary-  Treasurer 
Stanliy  E.  Allem 


H.  J.  Andenon 
John  E.  BolKrr 
Robtrt  E.  ChriMy 
Wm.  C.  Empty 
Jottph  J.  Geary 


BUARO  OF  GOVERNORS 
Chairman 

A     T.    liUMTtl 

Marry  Haviiidc 
O.  T.  January 
llrrnard  Milli 
K»l;.h  W.  Myeri 
John  Parkrr 


S  ^  ♦  frnon  Showell 

^inmnmnnmumnnmmmmmmunminnmumnmuinmnmmmnumHnmnmmmnninnnn* 


MenibiTS  rt'spoiuifd  in  rcprcsfii 
tative  numbers  to  the  special  invi- 
tation of  the  San  Francisco  Annual 
Steamship  Dinner  committee  issued 
to  the  Propeller  Club,  and  the  even- 
ing of  November  3  saw  a  resplend- 
ent turn-out  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
This  affair  was  voted  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  annual 
"gettoKethers"  from  all  standpoints 
including  fellowship,  entertain- 
ment, and  attendance  and  general 
chairman  M.  J.  Buckley  is  to  be 
cordially  congratulated  for  the  fine 
work  accomplished. 

—  PC- 
Luncheon  Meeting.s 

October  25.— Captain  R.  W.  Had- 
den  attracted  the  largest  audience 
for  several  meetings  and  his  clear- 
cut  version  of  progress  in  Soviet 
Russia  was  received  with  eager  at- 
tention. This  meeting  was  truly  an 
outstanding  demonstration  of  the 
keen  interest  of  Propeller  Club 
members  in  international  subjects, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  hon- 
ored at  some  time  in  the  early  fu- 
ture by  a  "return  engagement"  of 
this  brilliant  authority.  Captain 
Hadden  cleared  away  many  of  the 
rumors  and  ill-founded  statements 
which  cloud  the  average  Ameri- 
can's view  of  Russian  conditions. 
Whether  pro  or  con  on  Communism 
and  allied  systems  of  government, 
the  club  gave  evidence  of  its  fair- 
mindedness  and  its  willingness  to 
give  ear  to  real  facts. 

—  PC- 
October    18.   —    Propeller    Hugh 

Brown  was  credited  with  a  "Bull's- 
eye"  in  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
post  ourselves  on  advanced  meth- 
ods in  welding,  for  it  was  his  good 
offices  which  brought  to  the  club 
exceedingly  interesting  motion  pic- 
tures which  explained  in  graphic 
detail  the  new  processes  developed 
by  the  Linde  Company.  The  pro- 
gram was  presented  with  explana- 


Christmas  Jinks 

The  Time December  8 

The  Place  .    .  .  Fairmont  Hotel 
The  Girls  .  . .  Sunkist  Beauties 

"Water,  Water — everywhere. . ." 
The  Propeller  Club  goes  aquatic! 
Picture  the  idyllic  Terrace 
Plunge  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel  — 
bordered  by  stately  palms  bending 
over  a  pool  which  has  been  declar- 
ed the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind. 
"Man  Overboard!"  Picture  the  soft 
lights  in  myriad  colors  caressing 
the  limpid  waters  and  glorifying 
the  harmonious  strains  of  an  in- 
spired orchestra. 

Or,  if  you  prefer — 

Visualize  the  camaraderie  of  salt- 
tanged  men  of  the  sea  and  shore- 
side  mariners.  Hot  dawg!  Taste,  in 
anticipation,  the  choice  filets  of 
the  Fairmont  chef  de  cuisine. 

Or,  still  farther — 

A  colorful  pageant  of  bathing 
beauties  (Perhaps  we  should  have 
mentioned  this  sooner) — and  revue 
entertainment  created  around  the 
aquatic  theme. 

The  foregoing  burst  of  verbiage 
is  simply  our  endeavor  to  impart 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  which  im- 
bues your  committees.  Roy — what  a 
set-up!  What  a  chance  to  make  this 
the  Biggest  and  Best! 

Captain  A.  T.  Hunter,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  is  work- 
ing with  the  several  committees 
headed  by  Kenneth  Ingraham,  ban- 
quet and  dinner;  Jerome  E.  Lalor, 
decorations;  Herbert  J.  Anderson, 
entertainment;  Bernard  Hedstrom. 
table  arrangements:  and  Fletcher 
Monson,  res»'rvations. 

Our  worthy  president,  James  A. 
Cronin,  will  be  on  hand— probably 
wielding  the  life-saving  net. 


tory  remarks  by  Charle«  Hopkins 
and  Charles  Smith. 

—  PC- 
November   1. — Our  own    member 

Commander  T.  J.  Maher.  chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodtc  Survey 
at  San  Francisco  covered  most 
thoroughly  the  subject  of  "Modern 
Method*  in  Hydrographic  Survey" 
delineating  a  highly  absorbing  talk 
with  chart  diagrams  sh(»wing  the 
intricacies  of  oceanographic  work. 
Another  example  of  authoritative 
talent  in  our  own  ranks! 
-PC- 
November  8  was  largely  given  ov- 
er  to  election  duties  and  no  lunch- 
eon was  held. 

—  PC- 
November  15.  —  The  Club  paid 

honor  to  Captain  I.  N.  Hibberd, 
who  might  rightfully  be  desig- 
nated as  San  Francisco's  Dean  of 
Ship  Masters.  This  event  brought  a 
fine  attendance  which  was  digni- 
fied by  many  of  the  staunch  skij)- 
pei-s  of  the  "days  of  sail."  Captain 
Hibberd  began  his  little  talk  with 
personal  reminiscences  of  his  ex- 
periences as  a  "bucko  mate,"  when 
as  Mister  Hibberd  he  walked  the 
quarter-deck.  Great  old  days,  when 
emergencies  were  met  with  real 
seamanship!  The  Captain's  review 
of  the  transition  fi.ni  .  h.,i,..r  i,, 
modern    liner  wa.-*  i 

fascinating  and  a   ,  t 

keen  enjoyment  followed  his  dis- 
course. 

—  PC  — 
•November  22. — With   Th.ink!<gtv- 

ing  as  the  theme.th.  t. 

ing  was  devoted  to  f 

Good  F«  r        '         ' 

ical  prov 

tinv'     ..  I 

Th. 

to    !■  ;    " 

the  well  planned  event.  It  is  : 
that     occasionally     we     can 
"time  out"  for  relaxation,  meli>4>. 
and  friendship. 
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PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 


December 


fanama  facific  I}ne 

INTERNATIONAL     MERCANTILE     MARINE     CO. 

Fastest  Iitiit@iiPC(S)astaIl  SeiiPviGe 

DIRECT  CONNECTIONS    FOR    EUROPE 

Sailings  every   other  Saturday  from  San   Francisco.   Every  other    Monday   from  Los  Angeles.     Direct   fast  Freight,   Passenger  and  Refrigerator   Service  between 

NEW  YORK  and  SAN  DIEGO,   LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO,   OAKLAND,   ALAMEDA.    Through  bills  of  lading  issued  to  and  from  Portland, 

Seattle,   Tacoma   and  Vancouver,   and   rapid  transhipment  to  and  from  the   Orient,  Hawaii  and  Australia.  Through  bills  of  lading  issued  and  direct  cotmectionj 

made    at    New    York    with    International    Mercantile    Marine    Company    Lines. 


SAN     FRANaSCO— 687    Market    St.     DO  uglaa    8680  ALAMEDA— Encinal     Terminal 

LOS  ANGELES— 548  So.  Spring  St.       TR  iniiy  8261 
PORTLAND— McCormick  Terminal.       BR  oadway  8863 


OAKLAND — Grove    St.     Terminal.      GL  encourt    4817 
SAN  DIEGO— 1030  4th  Street.       Phone  8141 

SEATTLE — McCormick  Terminal.       EL  liott  4630 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


\m>  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICES 


EXPRESS  FREK5HT-PASSENCER7»\ 
Trans-Pacific 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    Los   Angeles    Harbor    and    San    Francisco    to 
Honolulu;  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila.  FORTNIGHT- 
LY  to   Singapore,  Penang,   Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila.    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe, 
Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Atlantic  •  Far  Eatt 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,   FORTNIGHTLY  from   Boston  to 
Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Manila,    Hongkong,    Shanghai,    Kobe. 
Yokohama,   Honolulu   to    New  York  and  'Boston. 
•Transhipment  New  York. 

Mediterranean  •  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
seiUes  to  New  York,  Boston,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo 
destined  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to  San  Francisco 
transhipment. 

Ronnd-the-Werid 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York,  Havana,  Colon. 
Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong.  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Bombay.  Suej,  Port 
Said.  Alexandria,   Naples,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

Trans  PaciCic  Freight  Service 

TRl-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco, 
Pearl    Harbor,    Guam,    Manila,    Cavite,    Iloilo,    Cebu    and    other   ports    as 

inducement    offers. 

Intercoastal 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    New    York,    FORTNIGHTLY    from    Boston 

to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

to  New  York. 

Cargo   destined  or  shipped   from  Oakland,   Portland,   Seattle  or  Vancouver 

subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamsliip  Lines  Inc.,  Ltd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 

Offi< 


Robert  Dollar  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANaSCO 
DAvenport  6000 


SEATTLE 
NEW  YORK 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
nd  Agencies  Throughout  the  World 


S. F.BAR  PILOTS 


Office: 

North  End  of  Bulkhead 

Radio  KFS 


Station  Inside 

S.F.  Light  Ship 

Morse  Signal 

Four  Flashes 

Telephc 
Pilot  Office  from  9  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.:  DOug.  5436 
Chamber    of    Commerce 
from  4  p.m.  to  9  a.m. 
and  on 
Sundays  and   Holi- 
days: DAv.  5000. 


When 
When  under 


And  L.iv  Still 
under  Sail  a  White  Lisht  is  carried  .it   Mast  Head. 
Red  one  under  White;   a  Flare  or  Torch  is  also  burned 
frequently. 


FIGHT  RUST  WITH 

From  the  moment  that  FISHOILENE  is  applied 
to  steel  and  iron  surfaces  absolute  protection  is 
assured.  A  pronounced  success  on  marine  jobs — 
the  dredge  Marshall  C.  Harris  as  a  notable 
example.  May  we  tell  you  how  FISHOILENE 
can  protect  your  vessels! 
Ask  for  complete  details  for  marine  application. 

Pacific  Cislioileoe  Co. 

Incorporated 

1217  BIRCH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 
724  BATTERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dfiember 


PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIJVX 


MISCELLANKOIS  CARGO 
Luckenbach  Steamship  Company 

has  aiinouncfii  that  it  is  now  pn- 
jiared  to  carry  from  one  to  ten  pas- 
sengers on  its  intercoaatal  freiKht- 
eis. 


Bratsberg  Shipping  Co.,  1267 
P^mpire  Bldg.,  Seattle,  is  a  new 
chartering  firm,  headed  by  A.J.H. 
Bratsberg  formerly  of  Mi  not,  N.  I). 

.Marine  Agencies.  Ltd.,  221  Fidel- 
ity BIdif.,  Los  Angeles,  is  a  new 
steamship  agency  and  is  agent  for 
the  Blue  Star  Line.  Officers  are  E. 
W.  Horsman,  president;  and  J.  K. 
Eakin,  .secretary. 

Consolidation  of  the  Nippon  Yu- 
sen  Kaisha  and  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha  is  being  considered  by  the 
two  companies,  or  at  least  an  alli- 
ance will  be  effected  for  the  expan- 
sion of  .Japanese  commercial  ship- 
ping. 


Grace  Line  has  been  assigned 
new  terminals  at  Pacific  Coast 
Ports  in  preparation  for  the  new 
service  to  be  operated  intercoaatal 
bv  the  four  new  Panama  Mail   lin- 


ninilf^'l 

New  K  r  EIrciric  and  En- 

)jincerin>;    (.oiiip.iiw.    lid.,    at    670    Siruan 

Street,  .S.in  Francisco,  just  three  blocks  from 

the  water  front. 

ers.  At  San  Francisco  the  whole  of 
Pier  35  at  the  foot  of  Montgomer>' 
Street  has  been  assigned.  At  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  the  south  half  of 
the  new  \Ve.st  Basin  Terminal  has 
been  assigned.  The  new  service  in- 
cludes ports  of  Victoria  and  Seattle. 
Harold  Husband  has  been  appoint- 
ed  general    agent    at    Victoria    and 


will   ha  ,f 

Go\<Tnrt  ,. 

Spt-rrv  GyroM-opc  Co-apany   hu 
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•  r  linrr 

Rex.   which    has    i 

gyro. 

compass    and    Autuiiidlic 

Steering 

System. 

l.'nited  Fruit  Company  has  an- 
nounced from  its  New  York  office 
that  J.  J.  Kelleher  has  been  ap- 
pointed  General  Traffic  Manager 
with  headtjuarters  in  New  York. 
Kelleher  is  well  known  tu  the  East 
Coast  shipping  fraternity,  having 
been  traffic  manager  of  the  Cuy« 
amel  Fruit  Company.  New  Orleans, 
prior  to  its  amalgamation  with  the 
United  Fruit  Compaiij 


Diehl  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacturers  of  all  types  of  standard  .ind  special  Marine 
Motors  and  Generators  for  operating:  pumps,  compressors, 
hoists,  blowers,  valves,  rudder  Kear,  li^htinK  systems,  com- 
munications, etc.  Also  Marine  Type  Hrackct  and  Exhaust 
F.ins  and  electric  Dynamometers  for  testing  purposes. 
Diehi's  reputation  for  producing  electrical  marine  equipment 
of  the  highest  quality  is  of  many  years  standing. 

The  Smolensky  Valve  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Smolensky  Noi.sclesa  Flanxid  Check  Valves. 
Ideal  for  marine  requirements.  The  initial  insLiIlmt-nt  of 
Smolensky  valves  is  the  sure  remedy  for  trouble  remo\in|{ 
and  for  assuring  permanent  service.  Installed  on  pumping 
systems  as  a  safely  factor  in  protecting  pumps  against  static 
load,  for  noiseless  operation  and  to  eliminate  troubles  like 
water  hammer,  brcikage  of  pumps  and  pipe  connections 
caused  by  old  ivpi*  swing  check  valves. 

Submarine  Signal  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Minlem  Aids  to  Navigation:  F.tthomrters 
for  visual  echo  sounding.  Oscillaliiri  for  submann.  m^. 

Synchronous  signal  equipment    for  distance   fiin!  r- 

ine    receivers    for    direction     finding.      The     In  >  '< 

revolutionized  methods  of  "sounding"  and  is  the  »;n.u^^t 
contribution  to  the  increased  s.ife(y  of  navigation  pre-u  tited 
to  the  maritime  world  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  i iiilurv 
The  Fathometer  determines  the  depth  of  water  bene«h  th< 
keel   acctirately  and  rapidly. 

The  United  States  Metallic 
Packing  Co. 

For  fifty  yean  manufacturers  of  metallic  pa«.kingi  indisidualls 
designed  for  the  service  in  which  they  are  lo  i)p«r.ilt  ,  iiu.'t- 
porating    in    iheir    drsign    thr    liighrst    gradis    .i  m 

metals  lo  reduce  friction  lo  a  minimum.    I  In-  nI  i'  >: 

for  reciprocating  rods  and  stems  of  main  ami  .mv 
and  rotary  shafts  of  centrifugal  pump*. 


Engineering 
Sales  and  Service 

MODERN  MARINE 

and  INDUSTRIAL 

EQUIPMENT 


C  V*  LANE 

liX)5.100(>   IkilftHir    BuiUiii^ 
»l  Calif."-".  <ir..x 


San  Francisco 

Phone  SI  'tirr  7622 


P^CMFIC 


EUREKA        BOILER        WORKS        CO. 

FOUNDED  BY  WILLIAM  J.  BRADY 
MARINE  BOILERS  MACHINE  WORK  OF 

STATIONARY  BOILERS  EVERY  TYPE 

TANKS  PLANS    and    SPEOnCATIONS 

MACHINE  BLACKSMTTHING  GLADLY  FURNISHED 

Marine  and  Slationary  Repairs  Executed  Promptly  and  Reasonably 

166-200   FREMONT   STREET,    SAN   FRANCISCO 

Phones  KEarny  0750  -  0751  -  0752 

PERSONAL     SUPERVISION     ON     ALL     WORK 


G.  BRUCE  NEWBY 

NAVAL  ARCHITECT    -    MARINE  SURVEYOR 
LOS  ANGELES— LONG  BEACH  HARBOR 

1345  WEST  OCEAN  BOULEVARD 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 

TELEPHONE  622-09 


S S ''Manhattan".  .  .  Vehisote 

"As  was  to  be  expected  on  this  as  on  all  first  class  ships,  the  first 
class,  tourists,  and  third  class  ceilings  and  side  walls  of  cabin  dining 
room,  verandah  cafe,  palm  court,  gymnasium,  are  all  of  Vehisote;  also 
the  ceilings  of  lobbies,  grand  salon,  writing  room,  vestibules,  cabin 
smoking  room,  cabin  foyers,  tourists  foyers,  swimming  pool,  third 
class  lounge  smoking  room,  dining  salon,  outboard  walls,  third  class 
state  rooms,  diping  salon,  and  tourists  staterooms;  and  can  be  depended 
on  to  retain  the  beauty  of  finish,  and  last  the  life  of  the  ship.  No 
deterioration  cither  from  time  or  exposure  to  salt  water,  and  no 
checking." 

Samples  cod   iuiormatioo   gladly   (umiahed   oa  rcqucat. 

PANTASOTE  COMPANY,  INC. 

250  Park  Avenue  at  46th  Street,  New  York 

People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago. 

793  Monmdnock  Building,  San  Frandaco,  Cafil. 

WATERHOUSE-LESTER-SCOVEL   CO. 

340  Howard  Street,  San  Fnndaco,  Calii. 


A  Modern  Machine  Shop 
for  Your  Marine  Machine  Work 
Promply  and  at  Right  Price 

Call  EXbrook  1916 

C  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

187  FREMONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PAGE  BROTHERS 

SHIP  AND  FREIGHT  BROKERS 

310  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


907  Dexter  Morton  BIdg. 
Seattle,   Waah. 


1114  Board  of  Trade  BIdg., 
Portland,    Oregon 


The  American  offkiai     the  Annex 


275  ROOMS 

EACH  WITH  A  BATH 

MARKEl  STREET  at  SEVENTH 

RATES  $2.00  UP 


HOTELS 


226  ROOMS 

EACH  WITH  A  BATH 

MARKET  STREET  at  SIXTH 

RATES  «1.S0  UP 


INDUSTRIAL 

MARINE 

Better  Service  -  -  - 

Better  Quality 

Ralph  B. 

Bird 

Commercial  Photosrapher 

2941  Capp  Street 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Phone  ANdover  6986 

If  no  answer  call: 

HIgate  2234 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


YRO-COMPASSES 

AUTOMATIC  STEERING  and 
STEERING  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT 

^  •RUDDER  INDICATORS 
ll'ly)  •  REVOLUTION  INDICATORS 
'""•'     •SALINITY    INDICATORS 

r •INCANDESCENT  AND  HIGH 

INTENSITY  SEARCHLIGHTS 

SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  CO.JNC. 

BROOKLYN.      NEW      YORK 


A.  J.  MORSE  &  SON,  Inc. 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

THE    INVINCIBLE   NOZZLE 

FIRE  PROTECTION  EQUIPMENT 

221  HIGH  ST.  Boston,  Mass. 

The  C.  J.  Hendry  Company 

San  Francisco 

San  Pedro  San  Diego 


W.  C.  NICKUM 

NAVAL    ARCHITECT    AND    ENGINEER 
400   Poison    Building 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


EL-3191 


